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PBEFAOE 

The  aiiihor  of  this  yolnme  is  in  fall  sympathy  with  the  current 
lesction  against  the  old-foshioned  politioal  or  military  history. 
Of  the  English  people  it  is  peculiarly  true  that  their  history  can- 
not be  nnderstood  save  as  it  is  studied  in  a  synthesis  of  all  phases 
of  national  progress, — achioTements  in  the  art  of  self-government, 
moral  and  religious  development,  industrial  and  commercial 
expansion,  intellectual  triumphs.  It  is,  however,  in  every  way 
important,  if  the  student  is  not  to  be  lost  in  the  multitude  of 
details,  that  the  whole  be  organised  about  some  thread  of  nar- 
rative, some  logical  succession  of  events  or  ideas,  that  shall  fur- 
nish both  unity  and  continuiiy. 

This,  in  a  word,  is  the  plan  of  the  present  work;  on  the  oi/e 
hand  to  break  away  from  the  one-idea  history,  whether  that  idea 
represent  war,  politics,  religion,  economics,  or  literature;  on  the 
other,  to  present  as  a  continuous  whole  an  account  of  the  found- 
ing, organization,  development,  and  expansion  of  English  nation- 
ality. 

It  will  be  seen,  further,  that  the  present  volume  has  a  close 

connection  with  the  author's  larger  work,— -4  History  of  Ewj- 

land  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Queeii  Victoria.  Tho 

work  was  undertaken,  in  fact,  in  response  to  requests  of  former 

students  and  others,  interested  in  secondary  school  teaching,  who 

have  expressed  the  wish  that  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  earlier 

book,  which  was  designed  for  more  advanced  pupils,  might  be  put 

into  such  form  and  brought  within  such  compass  as  would  be 

suitable  for  high  school  or  academy  classes.    But  while  founded 

i     upon  the  larger  work,  the  History  of  England  for  Schools  is  more 

<    than  an  abridgment.    The  succession  of  titles  has  been  retained 

.      with  few  changes,  but  the  great  part  of  the  text  has  been  rewritten 

^"Nwith  the  needs  of  the  secondary  school  directly  in  view.    New 

^    material,  also,  has  been  added  in  the  way  of  tables,  maps,  and 

^    special  topics  with  bibliographies,  designed  to  assist  the  teacher 

^   and  direct  the  student.  B.  T. 

^        The  TJnivsbsitt  of  CmoAOO 
\  August,  1,  1908. 
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murdersd  in  Tower, 
1488 


Elisabeth  -i  Hbvrt  Vli. 


XUI.  THE  BEAUFORTS 


John  of  Gaant  =  (8)  Catherine  Swynford 
Dnksof  lAn- 1 


^John  Beaufort, 
Eart  of  Somerset, 
d,  1410 


Henry  Beaufort, 

Bishop  of  Winchester 

and  Cardinal, 

tf.  1447 


Thomas  Beaufort, 

Earl  of  Exeter, 

d.1496 


Owen  Tudor, 

ex.  after  Mor- 

tim«r*s  Cross, 

1481 

I 


John  Beaufort, 
let  Dnke  of  Somer- 
set, d,  1444 


Jauyer    Edmund: 
Tacbr.       Tudor, 
Bui  of    Earl  of 


d,U 


mood 


iMaigaret 


Henry  Beaufort, 
Duke  of  Som- 
erset, executed 
after  Hexham, 
1404 


Hnrsr  vn.. 
14fl6-1i0» 


Edmund  Beaufort, 

Duke  of  Somerset, 

killed  at  Ist  battle 

of  St.  Albans, 

1465 

I  . 


Jane  a  James  I^ 

of  Sootland, 

1428 


Edmund 
Beaufort, 
Duke  of 
Somerset, 
ex.  after 
Tewkesbury, 

1471 


Jonn, 
d.1471 


Margaret, 

m.  Humphrey, 

Earl  of 

Stafford 


He 
Bud 


.Duke  of 


XIV 


GBNEALOGICAL  TABLES 


XIV.  THE  WOODVILLBS 


Rlduurd  s  Jftoqueiu  of  liuzembourg 

IstBarl  --' ^--' 

RlFors, 


widow  of  John  of 
Bedford 


Antnony,         Jonn« 
Lord  Scales,     d,  1400 
3d  Earl  Rivers, 
d.  1483 

1  m.  John  Orey,  d.  1461 


Lionel, 
Bishop  of 
Salisbury 


Richard. 

SdEarl 

Riyers 


rdan 


Elizabeth         (other  daughters) 
2  m.  Edward  IV. 


Thomas, 
1st  Marquis 
of  Dorset, 

d,  1601, 
ancestor  of 
Lady  Jane 
Grey 


Richard, 
d.  1488 


EDWAltD  v.. 

murdered 

in  Tower, 

1488 


RicLard, 
Duke  of 
York, 
murdered 
in  Tower, 
1488 


EUsabeth 
m. 

HSNRT 

vn. 


Catherine, 
m.  William 
Courtenay, 

Earl  of 

Devon 


(otker 
daugh- 
ters) 


XV.  THE  YOUNGER  BRANCH  OF  THE 
NEVILLES 

Richard,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
I     X-.  at  Wakefield,  1460 


I 
Richard,  Earl 
of  Warwick, 
the  "KiUK- 
Maker,"  k. 
at  Bamet. 


1471 


John, 
I^>rd  Mon- 
tague, k, 
at  Bamet, 
1471 


George, 

Archbishop 

of  York 


Isabelle=George. 
;  Duke  of 
I  Clarence, 
brother  of 
I  Edward 
I       IV. 


Anne=Richard  III. 


Edward,  d,  1484 


Edward  Plan- 
tagenet,  Karl 
ofWarwlck, 
ex.  1499 


Margaret  =  Ricnard 

Countess  of  de  la  Pole, 
Salisbury.  d.  1515 

ex.  1541 


XVL  THE  DE  LA  POLES 

William,  wealthy  merchant  of  Kingston, 
I  founder  of  family  in  time  of  Ed- 
ward ni. 

Michael,  1st  Earl  of  Suffolk  (188S),d.  in  exile 
I     in  Paris,  1888. 

Michael,  8d  Earl  of  Suffolk,  d.  at  Har- 
1    fleur,  1415. 


Michael, 
SdEarl  of 
Suffolk,!;, 
at  Agin- 
court,  1416 


William 


4th  Earl  of 

Suffolk, 
1st  Duke  of 

Suffolk 

murderod 
at  Dom, 
1460 

John: 
2nd  Duke 
of  Suffolk, 
<f.  1491 


Alice, 
grand- 
daughter 
of  Chaucer 


Elizabeth 
sister  of 
Edward 
IV. 


John,  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  k. 
at  Stoke, 
1487 


I 

Edmund, 

d.  1618 


Richard. 
k.  at  Pavia, 
1686,  m. 
Margaret, 
Countess  of 
SaUsbory 


Henry,  Lord  Montague, 


Reginald, 
Archbisttop  of  Can- 
terbury under  Mary 
Tudor,  d.  1558 


Geoffrey 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLES 

XVIL  ROYAL  DESCENT  OP  THE  STAFFORDS 

EDWARD  UL 

Thoiuas,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (ttth  sou) 

Anne  .=  Edmund  Stafford 

Humphrey,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
I    k.  at  Northampton,  1400 

Sftret,  <L  of  Edmund, 
e  of  Somers4 
St.  Albans,  1456 


Humphrey,  Earl  =  Margai    .        

Duke  of  Somerset,  t.  at 


of  Stafford,  1^  at  I 
St.  Albans,  1466 


Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ex,  by 
I         Richard  mTlte 

Edward,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ex. 
by  Henry  vm.,  Itll 

Henry,  Lord  Stafford,  d.  1602 


XVIII.  THE  HOWARDS 

John  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

!  k,  at  Bosworth,  i486 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey,  later  Duke  of 

I  Norfolk,  victor  at  Flodden, 

1618.    (f.  16S4 


Thomas,  Duke  of 

Admiral 

Edmimd 

William, 

Elizabeth  =  Thoma8 

Norfolk, 

Edward 

Lord  Howard 

1  Boleyu 

d.  16M 

Howard, 
L  in  1518 

of  1Cfjlt|gha.Tn 

1 
Anne,  8d  wife  of 

Henry,  Earl  of 

Catharine, 

Admiral 

Henry  vni.. 

Henry  Vin.'s 

Charles  Howard 

«x.  1686 

by  Henry 
vm.,  1547 

6th  wife. 

of  the  Armada 

1 

.  ex.  1648 

Epoch,  d.  1084 

Elizabbtb, 

Queen  of  England, 
1668-103 

Thomas,  Duke  of 

Norfolk,  tfa;.  1673 

XIX.  THE  STUART  SUCCESSION.    THE  SCOTTISH  THRONE 
ROBBBTL,  1300-1389 


David  II.,  18SD-1370 


Margaret «  Walter  Stuart  (or  Stewart) 

Robert  II.,  l870>iaoo 

RobEBTUL,  1890-1406 

James  L,  1406-1487 

JAMES  IL,  1487-1400 

JAMES  IIL,  1400-1488 

JAMES  IV.,  1488-1618 

JAMES  v.,  1618-1648 

MABT,  1543-1607  {ex.  1587) 

James  VL.  1507-1025 

(and  I.  of  England 
1003-1036) 


m 


OENBALOOIOAL  TABLES 


XX.  THS  STUART  SUOaBMIOK.    THE  KNOLISH  THRONE 

HVHRT  Vn..  lMB-1509 

T(t,  eldest  daughter 
m.  (2)  ArcMbald  DougUs.  £arl  of  Aagus 


JAinB  V.  s  Mary  of  Guise 
of  Sootiand  I 


Margaret «  Matthew  Stuart,  Earl  of 
I       Lennox,  d.  1471 


Qneen  of  Soots 


Mabt  b  Henry  Stuart,  Lord 
Damley 


Charles  Stuart,  Earl  of 


16(S-ieR* 


AraheUa 


Stnart, 

A  1615 


XXL  THE  RIVAL  LIKES  OF  STUART  • 


ifary*//.,  1668-1687 
JoffiM/.,  1087-105 


1 

Henry,  d.  151S 


Ckartes /.,lVb-l6i9 


EllzabethsFNderick  V. 
I  of  Palatinate 


CharU$//„ 
1640-18B5 


JttmeilL, 
1685-1701 


Marys Y>^lUlam   HenriettasPhillp,  Rupert  Manrloe  Sophia 


(S)  (S) 

Jame§  11/,,      Axm, 
I7O1-1705      170-1714 

CharUs  III, 
1706-1788 


of  Orange 


>^. 


WiLiiAMlIL,   Anne  Marias  Victor 


Duke  of 
Orleans 
(1.1701 


Ernest 


1688-1708 


Wmrw 
178^1 


.M-. 


Amadeus 
of  SaToy. 
1st  king  of 
SardinU 


Charles  Emmanuel  III. 
Victor  Amadeus 


At 
of 


QBOBOB  I., 
1714-17S7 


I 


CharUa  IV„ 
1807-1819 


Francis  IV.,  Duke 
of  Modena 


Victor,  1818-1884 

Tory///.,  1884-1840 


isifai 


1.  The  names  in  Italics  indicate  the  so- 
called  legitimate  soyereigns  of  Great 
Britain;  the  date;  the  time  when  each 
was  lawfully  entitled  to  the  crown  accord- 
ing to  the  Aoobite  theory. 

&  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  according  to 
the  togltlmTst's  theory,  was  Mary  II.  o/ 
England. 


.yyoadt/.,  1840-1875   Elizaheth-I^rdlnand, 
of  Austrta|d.l8« 

Louis  of  BaTariasJfary  /F.,  1857- 

Rohtrt  Prince  of  Wales, 
b.  1809 


aENEALOGICAL  TABLES 


XVll 


XZU.  THE  CLAIlilKTS  TO  TH£  SPANISH  SUOOSSSION 


Philip  m. 
Klngof  SKI 


um-i 


ss^ 


PhiUp  IV.,  10211625 


( Mftrg»ret  of  Hftpttrarg 


MarlassFeKdiDaod  IL, 

I     Emperor,  16B7-10B7 


EUntotli  of  Bourbon  (l)  -  (2)  Maria  Anna 


of  Fraiio0 1 
ie4S-l716 


Louis,  tlM  Bftupliin, 
i        d.  1711 


Lonto,  Dnka 
of  Bnraundy. 

LonlsXV., 
1715-1774 


Phmp,  Duke 
of  Aidoa  and 
PUUpV.of 


170D-I740 


Charles  II. 
of  Spain, 


Leopold,  Emperor, 
1566-1705 


Blargaret  Theresa  (1)  m  (f)  Eleanor 


Marta  Antonia,        |  \ 

m.  Maximilian,  Joaq^I.,  Charles 

Elector  of      Emperor,  VI., 

BaTaria           1705-1711  1711-1740 


Joseph 
FevAlnand, 
If.  16W 


Mula 
Theresa 


XXnL  DESCENT  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  HANOVER 


Jambs  I. 


CHABLS8  I. 


Elizabeth  :=  Prederiok  V., Elector  of  the 
I       Palatinate 

SophiasEUurnest  Ansastos, 
d.  1714  I     Elector  of  Hanorer 

GiOBOB  I.,  King  of  England, 
I  1714-r727 

OnOBOB  U.,  1727-1700 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
I        <I.1761 

QlOIlO>ni.,1760-lSW 

I 


GlOBQBlV., 

lao-isn 


William  IV„ 
1680-1887 


Edward,  Dnke  of  Kent, 
I  <I.18W 

ViCTOBiAsPrinoe  Albert, 
1887.1001  lofSazeCoburg 

EXIWABD  Vn., 
1901- 


Emest  Augnstus, 
King  of  Hanover, 
1857-1861 


II.     TABLES  OF  CONTEMPORARIES 


I.  CONTEMPORABIES  OP  £DWARD  THE  CONFESSOR  AND  WILLIAM  L 


KINGS  OF  FBANCE 

Henry  I.,  d.  1060 
PhUipL.  1060-1108 

BMPKBOR8 

Henry  in.,  d.  1066 
Henry  IV.,  1066-1106 

COUMTS  OT  TLANDCBS 

Baldwin  V.,  father-in-law 

of  William,  d.  1007 
Baldwin  VI..  1067- 


POPES 
Leo  IX.,  1048-1054 
Victor  IL,  1054-1067 
Stephen  IX.,  1057-1058 
Benedict  X.,  antipope, 

1068-1009 
Nicolas  IL.  1080-1061 
Alexander  IL,  1061  1073 


rregoryV 
Ictor  In., 


Victor 


1085-lOW 


KINGS  OP  SCOTS 

Duncan  L,  1040  (?) 
Macbeth,  The  Usurper. 

1040(?)-1064 
Malcolm  III. 
Canmore.  1051- 10(« 


Duncan  and  Macbeth  are 
the  characters  of  Shaks- 
pere'.s  play. 


IL  CONTEMPORARIES  OP  LATER  NORMAN  AND  EARLY  ANGEVIN  KINGS 

3087  11^ 


KINGS  OP  PBANCK 

PhiUpL.rf.  1106 
Loni8VL,d.  1187 
Louis  Vn.,d.  1180 
PhiUpIL, 
Augustas,  Jk.  1180-1223 

miPSBORS 

Henry  IV.,  d.  1106 
Henry  v.,  (i.  1126 
Lothairn.,<l.  1137 
Conrad  UL,  d.  1168 
Frederick  I., 
Barbaroflsa,  €0^.1162-1100 


KINGS  OF  SCOTS 

Malcolm  IU.,f/.  1093 
Donald  Bane,  k.  in  lons  uud 

again  in  1094 
Duncan,  k.  lOM 
Edgar,  1007-1106 
Alexander  L.d.  1124 
David  L,<l.  1163 
Malcolm  IV.,  d.  1166 
WiUiam  the  Lion,  k.  116.> 

1214 

PROMINBNT    ABCHBLSHOPS 
or  CANTBHBURY 

Lanfranc,  d.  1069 
Anaelm.  1008-1109 
Theobald,  1189-1161 
Thomas  a  Becket,  1162-1170 


MORS  PBOMINBNT  POPRR 

Urban  IL,d.  1009 
Paschal  IL,  d.  1118 
Callxtus  U.,  d.  11S4 
Honorlus  IL,  d.  1180 
Innocent  IL,  d.  1148 
Celestine  IL,  d.  1144 
Hadrian    IV.,    (the  only 

English  Pope)  1164-1160 
Alexander  m.,  d.  Ii8t 
Urban  IIL,  d.  1187 

PROMINENT  CHIEP  JUS- 
TICIARS OF  ENGLAND 

Flambard,  1094-1100 
Roffer  of  Salisbury,  1107 

Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester, 

1164-1107 
Richard  de  Lucy,  1154-1179 
Ranulf  de  GlanvUle,  1 1SO- 


HI.  CONTEMPORARIES  OF  THE  ERA  OF  THE  CHARTER 
1189-1272 


KINGS  or  ENGLAND 

Richard  L,  1189-1199 
John,  1190-1216 
Henry  lU.,  1216-1272 

KINGS  or  PRANCE 

Philip  IL,  Augustus,  d. 

Louis  Vin.,  d.  1826 
Louis  IX.,  d.  1270 
Philip  IIL,  1270-128.5 

POPB8 
Clement  in,,  d.  1191 
Innocent  ni.,d.  I2l6 
Honorlus  in.,  d.  12S7 
Gregory  IX.,  d.  1941 
Innocent  IV.,  1964 
Alexander  IV.,  d.  1261 


BMPBBOB8 

Frederick  I.,  Barbarossa, 

d.  1190 
Henry  VL,d.  1196 
PhlUp,  d.  1200 
Otto  IV.,  18001218 
Frederick  U.,  1212-1250 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF 

CANTBRBURT 

Baldwin,  1185-1190 

Hubert  Walter,  1193-1205 

Stephen   Langton,    1207- 

Edmund  Rich,  1284  1240 
Bonaface  of  Savor,  i245- 
1270 


KINGS  OF  SCOTS 

William  the  Lion,  d.  I214 
Alexander  IL.d.  1240 
Alexander  III.,  1249-1288 

CHIEF  JUSTICIARS  OF 
ENGLAND 

Hugh  of  Pulset,  1189-1190 
William  Longchamp.lIQO- 

1191 
Walter  of  Coutanoes.llOl- 

1194 
Hubert  Walter,  1194-1198 
Geoifrey  Fitz-Peter.  1199- 

1214 
Peter  des  Roches,  1214-1215 
Hubert  de  Burgh.  1815-1882 

(Tbe  last  of  the  great 
Justiciars.) 


xviii 


TABLES   OF   CONTKMPURARIKS 


XIX 


IV. 


CONl'EMPORARI£S  OP  EDWARD  I. 
W9-2M7 


KINGS  or  FHANUE 

PUllp  HL,  d,  1885 
Philip  IV..  1235-1311 

KMPEKOHS 

Rudolpli  of  Haps  burg,  d. 

Adolph,  d.  1298 
Albert,  1296-1306 

KINGS  OF  CASTILE 

Alphonso  X.,  the  Wine,  d. 

lzS4 
Sancho  IV..  the  Great,  U. 

1295 
FCTdinaDd  IV. 


KINGS  or  SCUTS 

Alexander  III.,  <l.  1286 
John  liiiUiol,  k,  1292.1396 
Robert  I.,  k.  1806-1309 

PBOMZNKNT  POPBS 

GrogoryX.,  1S71  1276 
Nicolas  in.,12n-lS81 
Martin  IV.,  U8M285 
Honorlns  IV.,  1285-1289 
Nicolas  IV..  1289-1292 
Bonafaoe  VIU.  1294-130S 
Benedict  XI.,  1808-1806 
Clement  V„  1806- 


ARCHBUHOPS  or 
CANTERBUKT 

Robert  Kilwardby,  12^- 

1.J78 
John  Peckham.  1279-1292 
Robert  Winchelsey,  1294 

FAMOUS  MEN 

(Not  princes) 
Roger  Bacon,  d.  1272 
Dante  Aligbleri,  b.  1265, 

rf.  1821 
WUliamWallafce,  6.1274(») 

d.  1806 
Marco  Polo,  b.  1264,  d.  1334 


KINGS  OF  FRANCE 
Philip  IV..  f/.  1814 
1»iil.sX..'/.  1316 
I'hillp  v..  fl.  13« 
<'harIeslV.,</.  1328 
Philip  VI.,  (i.  1350 
John.  d.  1361 
Charles  V.,  d,  1380 


V.  CONTEMPORARIES  OF  EDWARD  III. 
1307-1400 


Henry  VII.,  d.  1313 
Louis  XIV.,  </.  1347 
Charles  IV. 


KINGS  or  CASTrLK 

Ferdinand  IV..  '/. 

1312 
Alphonso    XI.,  '/. 

13oa 
Pedro  the  Cruel, '^ 

1368 
Henry  II. 


KINGS  OF  SCOTS 

Robert  I.,  ef.  1389 
David  II.,  d.  187U 
Robert  II. 


POPES 

Era  of  "Babylonian 
Ciiptivity." 

Began  with  Clement  V.. 
1305-1314,  and  ended  yrith 
(iregory  XI..  1370-1378.  No 
fn^at  popes. 


FAMOUS  MEN 

James  van  Arte\'eldt,128o- 

1345 
lliomas  Brad  wardin,  1290- 
1349.     The  mathemati- 
cian, consecrated  Arch- 
bishop   of  Canterbury 
in   1349,  but  died  forty 
days  later  of  the  plague. 
CoU  di  Rienzi.  131^1^ 
Steph««n  Marcel,  d.  1368 
Franceaco  Petrarch,  i:W4- 

1374 
Giovanni  Boccaccio,  13  3- 
1375 


NOT  SOVEREIGNS 

Edward  Prince  of  Wah^s, 

"the    Black    Prince." 

1380-1376 
Bertrand     du    Guesclin. 

1820(?)-1380 
John  Wyclif .  1324-1384 
William  Langland,l830(  V) 

-1400(n 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  1340  ( ?)• 

1400 
Jean  Frolssart,  1337-1410 


VI.  PROMINENT  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

14001600 


KINGS  OF  ENGLAND 

Henry  IV.,  1398-1413 
Henry  V..  1418-1422 
Henrv  VI.,  1422-1461  and 

1470^1471 
Edward  IV.,  1461-1483 
Richard  III.,  1488-1485 
Henry  VIL,  1485-1909 

EMFBROBS 

Sigismond,  1410-14% 
Frederick  ni.,  1440-I4U3 
Maximiiiiiui  I.,  H\»  \:»  v 


SOVEREIGNS  OF  SPAIN 
(CASTILE    AND    ARAGON) 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 

1479-1516 
Isabella,  joint  sovereitfu 

^'^ith    Ferdinand,    1471> 

1504 

KlNUtj  UF  FliANCE 

Charles  VI.,  1380-1423 
Charles  VIL,  1428-1461 
Louis  XL,  1461-1488 
Chivies  VIIL.  1483-1498 
Ltiuls  XIL.  I4'.e-I515 


FAMOUS  CHAHACTEHS 
NOT  KINGS 

.TohuHuss,  (/.  1414 
Joan  of  Arc.  d.  \4iM 
Gutenberg,  d.  1468 
Richard  of  Warwick,  the 

'King  Maker,"  d.  1471 
Charles  the  "Rash,"  d. 

1477 
Cazton.  d,  1491 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  d.  1492 
Savonarola,  d.  1496 
Columbus,  (/.  1506 


zx 


TABLES  OF  G0NTEMP0RABIE8 


VII.  PROMINENT  CONTEMPORARIES  OF  THE  TUDOR6 


KIXG8  OF  rUAHCB 

PniietoL.cr.IM7 
Henry  XL,  A  1560 
PraaetoIL,<l.lsao 
CharlMXX.,<f.  1674 
Henrr  m.,  d.  188B 
Henry  IV..  <L  1610 


THK  KMPIKK 


riiarlMi 


I 

I.  of  Spain.  1610- 

1566 
PhiUp  IL,  d,  ISW 

piimpm..i60B- 


V.  of  ihe  Eiuifire. 

1619-1568 
FerdloABd  I.,  1566- 

1964 
Maxlmilllftn     II.. 

]664-fm« 
Rn4olirtiIL.1696— 


POPW 

OeiiieatVIL.lia- 

Paul  m..  1684-1560 
JoUns    m.,   15W 

1866 
PanllV..  186^]56» 
Pil]srV'.,]66»-1666 
Pll]sV.,]666-19n 
Gregory    XIII.. 

im-im 

Slxtus  V..I565-1500 


SCOTLAND 

f tunes  v..  d,  1643 

Mary  depoKea  1667,  d.  1587 

James  vl.,  ]567-16» 

ARCHBISUOPS  or 
CAXTIBBBUBT 

William    Warliam,   I'iOI- 

16» 
rhomas    Cranmer,    1538- 

1666 
H»»ginald  Pole,  1656  ISo8 
Matthew  Parker.  l.')6(»-1576 
Edmund  Grlndal.i67ff  1568 
John  Wbitgift.  1688- 1601 

SCnBVTISTStOISOOYKRRBS 
AMV   NAVIOATOBS 

AlbuqoBrque,  d.  1515 
Vaaco  da  Qama,  d.  lH&i 
Oopemiovs,  d,  1543 
Froblsher.  d.  16M 
Drake,  d.  1666 
BaMgh.  d.  1618 


RUSSIA 
Ivau  IV.,  the  Terrible,  d. 
1584 

CHANCKLliORS  OF 
JUCOLAKD 

Thomas  Wolsey.  1616- 16S9 
Sir  Thomas  More.  16fl»- 

1638,  d.  1635 
Thomas  Wriothe8ley.l544< 

1547 
Stephen  Gardiner,    1668- 

1666 
Sir  Nich<das  Bacon,  1666- 

1979 

PAIRTBRS 

LeoBaxAo  da  Vinci,  d.  1619 
Raphael,  d.  1800 
Michael  Aiigelo,<l.  1568 


TBS  NBTHEBLANDS 

WUliam.   the  Silent,  as- 
sassinated. 1584 

RRFORMKBS 

Tyndale.  d.  1888 
ZwingU,  d.  1681 
Lather,  d.  1646 
Loyola,  d.  1566 
Cafvln.  d.  1664 
Knox,      d.  1678 


UTKBART  MSN 

Spenser,  d.  1600 
Shakspere.d.  1616 
Cervantes,  d.  1616 


Vin.  CONTEMPORARIES  OP  THE  EARLY  STUARTS 
W001660 


KINGS  OF  FBANCB 

Henry  IV.,  d.  1610 
Louis  Xin..d.  1643 
Louis  XIV. 

BBAFDRNBURG 

Frederic    William,  the 
Great  Elector.  1610-1688 

■MPBBOItS 

Matthias,  d.  1619 
Ferdinand  n.,d.  1637 
Ferdinand  IIL 


KING  OF  HWKDKN 

Gustavas  Adolphas,  1611- 
1632 

THK  PAUATINATB 

Fretlerlck  IV.,  the  "Up- 
right.'' d.  1610 

Frederick  V..  the  "Winter 
King,"  son-in-law  of 
James  L.d.  1688 

POPES 

PaalV..1606-1ttl 
Oregorr  XV.,  i«8M6» 
Urban  Vm.,  1688-1644 
Innocent  X.,  1644-1666 
Alexander  VII..  1666-1687 


KI.NCiS  OF  UENMABK  AND 
NORWAY 

CUristiau  IV.,  d.  1648 
Frederick  ni. 

SPAIN 

Philip  III.,  d.  1631 
Philip  IV. 

EMINENT  FOBUONBBS 
(NOT  80TEBKIGN8) 

WaUenstein.  d.  1684 
RicheUeu,d.  1642 
Descartes,  d.  1660 
Mazarin 
Moli«re 


TABLES  OF   COKTBMPOUARIKS 
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mV  ■KZiriNT  BV  TBM  IVOIOaB  STRUGGLE 


Geono  vnUen,  Duke  of 
Bngkloffluuii.  A  16a 

Edwanl  Ooiie7<t  16S4 

Jo]mJBlSot,tf.  1688 

Thomaa  Wentfwonh,  Earl 
of  Stvmfloitl,  <t  IMl 

John  Hampden,  d.  1948 

Lndns  GmTi  Vlsoonnt 
FaUdand,  d.  1618 


John  P3rin.d.  IMS 

WilUam  Land,  ikrtthhlah- 
opof  Gantorlranr,  dLietf 

Botart  DeTerenz,  Earl  of 
EflseK,  d,  1546 

Ferdlnaado  Fairfax,  Bar- 
on Fatrfaz,  d,  1648 


SOU  IMi^  m  MOO 

Thomas  Falrtex 

AlsKander  Leslie.  Earl  of 
Lsven 

Darld  Leslie,  Lord  New- 
ark 

John  Milton 

Henry  Vane 

Rnpeit,  Prince  of  the 
I%Iatinate 

OllTer  Cromwell 

Edward  Hyde 


IX.  CX)NTEMPORARIE8  OF  THE  LATEB  STUARTS 
]MO-T714 


JUXQ  OV  fBAHCB 

Loi]laZIV.,A17l5 


XMPSROBS 

Ferdinand  lU.,  </. 

1667 
Leopold  L.d.  1706 
ChaitosVL,d.l740 


KINGS  OF  SPAIN 

PhlUpIV.,<f.  IMS 
Charles  II.,  d.  1700 
PhiUpV.,d.l746 


Peter  the  Great* 
(f.l7» 


BRAKDnVBUBG, 


■MDnnrr  urousHMiir 


(not  Sovereigns) 

Maxarlii,  dL  1661 
MoUere.  A  1673 
Oolbert.  d,  1683 
Cbmenie,  d.  1688 
Badne,  d,  1608 


Frederiek  William, 
''the  Great  Elector." 
d.  16B8 

Frederick  I.,  King  of 
Prussia,  d.  1718 

Frederick  WUlUm  I., 
d.  1740 


MUton,  d,  1674 
Clarendon,  d,  1674 
Shaftesbury,     d. 

1683 
Banyan,  d.  1688 
Dryden,  d.  1700 
Locke,  d.  1701 


Addison,  d:  1719 
Marlboroagh.  d. 

17SS 
Newton,  fi.  1737 
Defoe,  d.  1731 
PQpe,d  1744 
Swift,  d.  1745 


o 
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TABLES  ILLUSTRATING   THE   ENGLISH   CONSTITUTION     XXIU 

XL  THE  MODBBN  CABINET 

(i)    ThffoUowkkg  CiMcirt  ar*  ahvoyt  memb«f$ 

1.  Th«  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

2.  The  T^rd  Chancellor 

3.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

4.  The  U)rd  President  of  the  Council 

5.  The  Home  Secretary 

6.  inie .  Secretary  for  Forel^  A  fTairt 

7.  llie  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 

( 2)    The  following  are  usually  mrmb^rt 

8.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal 

9.  TheOokmlal  Secretary 

10.  The  Secretary  for  India 

11.  The  Secretary  for  War 

12.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

13.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 

(.'0     The  following  are  $ometime»  mftnbert 

14.  The  Postmanter  General 

Ih.    The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 

1&    The  President  of  the  Local  Govemineut  Board 

.W^— One  minister  Is  known  as  the  PrifM  Jfinieier,  because  he  is  tlrst  api)<>int«Hl 
by  the  Crown.  He  then  in  tmm  fills  the  other  offices,  retaining  one  for  himself.  'Vhvw 
is  no  rule,  however,  which  assigns  him  to  any  one  office.  Usually  the  office  sele(*tp<l  i> 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  bat  Salisbury  twice  Ipreferred  the  office  of  Foreign  St'ure- 
tary.  In  1900  he  vacated  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary  for  that  of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Gladstone  joined  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  that  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

in.   THE  MODERN  PARLIAMENT 

A.  THE  HorsB  or  Lords         f  28  Lords  spiritual 

>   10  ScotUsh  representative  peers  elected  for  present 
j  parliament 

Consists  of     ]   28  Irlsn  representative  peers  elected  for  life 

AlO  Hereditary  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  (the 
I.  number  constantly  changing) 

Total  580  members 

B.  Thb  House  or  Commons    (  496  members  from  Kiiglaiia  and  Wales 

(a)  Consists  of    -v   73  members  from  Scotland 
1 103  members  from  Ireland 

Total      870 

( 377  members  from  counties 
or,  (6)  Consists  of    •{284  members  from  boroughs 

(    9  members  from  universities 

Total       87D 

IV.  THE  MODERN  JUDICIARY  (IN  ENGLAND)* 

L  TBB  SuPBEMK  CouHT  or  APPEALS  is  the  House  of  Lords  acting  through  a  per- 
manent committee  consisting  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Peers  who  have  been 
Judges  of  Superior  Courts  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  four  Law 
Lords,  or  Lords  of  Appeal  In  ordinary,  appointed  by  the  Cro^-n  on  nomination 
of  the  Prime  Bflnister  to  life  membership  In  Peerage  with  the  rank  of  Baron. 

iThe  judicial  systems  of  Scotland  and  the  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  differ 
materially  tiom  that  of  England.  For  description  see  Courtenay  }yorking  Congtitu- 
tiwi  of  the  UniUd  Kingdom. 
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XL  THE  Ck>i7BT  ov  AppiAL  la  oompowa  oC  tlM  Lord  ChADoeUor,  Um  Lonl  Ghlef 
Justice,  tba  ICftster  of  th«  Bplu,  Um  Pmid«Qt  of  tb«  ProData  DiTlakm  of  tlie 
High  Oottit  and  five  Lords  Justices.  Tteflm  ttmsars  nominated  I17  tba  Prtme 
Bilnlstcr,  the  others  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 


III.    TBI  High  Cuukt>  Is  organlzinl  in  Xhiw  iUvLsIoxim.  as  follows: 


A.  TBI  King's  Bench  Ditision, 

Composed  of   Lord  Chief  Justice 

and  fourteen  other  Judges,  whose 

functions  are 
1.  To  hold  assize  in  the  counties. 

(1)  Twice  a  year  for  civil  cases. 

(2)  Four  times  a  year  for  criminal 


2.  To  try  original  cases  in  London. 

3.  To  bear  appeals  from  lower  courts 

and  applications  for  new  trials. 


B.  The     Pbobatb. 

DlVOBCB,  AND    AD- 
MUtaLTT   DIVISION 

Consists  of  Presi- 
dent and  one  other 
Judge,  exercises 
jurlsdietion  of  for- 
mer ecclesiastical 
courts  over  probate 
of  wills  and  divorce, 
and  also  the  juris- 
diction of  the  for- 
mer Admiralty 
Court 


C.  Tbbchancbbt 
Division 

Composed  of  the 
Lora  Chancellor 
and  six  Judges. 


IV.  Tbb  Coubtt  C0UBT8  (Civil)  composed  of  Judges  appointed  by  Lord  Chancellor, 
competent  (1)  to  try  claims  up  to  £60,  or,  m  consent,  to  higher  sums;  (2)  vo 
adnunister  In  Equity  and  Bankruptcy  up  to  »00. 

(3)  If  sums  involved  exceed  £B,  trial  by  jury  may  be  claimed. 

(4)  If  sums  exceed  £90,  appeal  may  be  carried  to  High  Court  on  point  of  law. 

V.  QUAKTKB  SB88ION8  (Criminal)  composed  of  magistrates  of  the  county,  and  is 
competent 

(1)  to  hear  appeals  against  conviction  in  lower  courts. 

(2)  to  try  by  Jury  persons  committed  by  lower  courts. 

(3)  subject  to  appeal  to  High  Court  in  points  of  law. 


VI.   COUBT  ov  PBTTT  SB88ION8 


A.  In  counties.  Is  com- 
posed of  Chairman  of 
County  Oouncll,Chair- 
man  of  District  Coun- 
cil and  Justices  of  the 
Peace  appointed  by 
Lord  Chancellor,  any 
two  of  whom  may 
constitute  a  court 
which— 


B.  In  ordinary  boroughs, 
Is  composed  of  the 
Mayor  ex-oJIctOy  the 
ex-lfayor  for  one  year 
after  servioe,  and  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  ap- 
pointed by  Lord  Chan  • 
cellor,  any  two  of 
whom  may  constitute 
a  court  which— 


In  London  and  the 
largest  boroughs, 
composed  of  stipen- 

DIABT    MA018TKATKH 

appointed  by  tho 
Home  Secretary,  any 
one  of  whom  may  oou- 
stltute  a  court  whlch- 


(1)  May  take  cognizance  of  petty  offenses,  Imposing  penalty  not  exceeding  six 

months'  imprisonment. 
CD  For  grave  offenses  may  commit  for  trial  at  Quarter  Sessions  or  at  Assizes  of 

the  King's  Bench  Divlsfon  of  the  High  Court. 

VII   The  Cobonbb's  Coubt 

The  Coroner  is  a  county  officer  appointed  by  County  Council,  to  hold  inquest  in 
case  of  violent  or  sudden  death  within  nls  district,  and  in  case  of  finding  by  jury,  to 
issue  writ  for  arrest  of  persons  charged  with  murder,  who  are  then  brought  up  npon 
Coroner's  charge  at  the  next  Assizes. 


>With  the  ('Xi't'pi  iou  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Ju.s- 
tlces  i>f  ilu«  IliKh  Court  are  appolut^Hl  on  nomination  of  the  Lord  CliancHlor. 
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v.  LOGAL  ADMimSTBATION 

In  OiMt  BritotD  and  Ireland  hM  been  Intrusted  by  Parliament  to 

Couneilfi: 

I 


BOor 


I.  Tbm  Oouhcsl 
OF  THB  OouirrT 

or  LOHDOM 


II.  Tub  Coukcujs  op 

COUNTT  BOROrCHH 

(boroughs  hs^xing  a 
population  or 

50,000  and  up«  except 
tbe  boroughs  of 
London  County) 


IIL  ThbOouhoilb 
OF  THS  Ootmrns 
(excluding  I.  and  U.) 


TanOouiicii« 

OFliOlfXKlll 

("the  City*) 


l*he  COUMCILH 

of  boroughs 
within  County 
of  London,  ex- 
cluding **the 
City" 


DIBTWCT 
COUHCILS 


BOBOVOH  COtTNOXLa 

(ezoeptittg  the 
smaUeat  boroughs) 


PAU8B  Councils 
(for  largvr  parishes) 


Periodic  parish 
mcettnga  (for 
smaller  parishes) 


A.  In  general  the  sereral  Couneils,  whether  County  or  Borough,  outside  of  the  City  of 

London,  are: 

1.  Composed  of 

(1 )  A  number  of  (Douneillors  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  men  or  women,  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  so  arranged  as  to  tenure  that  one-third  of  the  number  are 
elected  each  year. 

(S)  A  number  of  AJdermen  selected  by  the  Councillors  to  the  number  of  one-third 
the  whole  number  of  Counoillors  and  holding  ofUce  for  six  years. 

2.  Intrusted  with  such  matters  of  local  administration  as  would  naturally  fall  to 

such  bodies,  i.*.  for  the  boroughs,  lighting,  water  suiyplyjuid  police;  for  the 
counties,  care  of  county  buildings,  the  constabulary,  brldgw,  sanatation, 
etc.;  for  the  parishes,  poor  relief ,nlghways,  etc. 

B.  The  goTeming  body  of  the  City  of  London  is  composed  of 

1.  A  body  of  Commoh  COTmciuiBK  elected  annually  by  the  ratepayers  of  the 

twenty-six  wards. 

2.  A  CouBT  OF  AionuiBV,  oomposed  of  twenty-six  Aldermen,  elected  one 

from  each  of  the  twenty-six  wards  and  to  hold  ofHoe  for  life. 

3.  The  LoBD  BtATOR,  chosen  annnally  by  the  llTerymen  of  the  city  guilds  in 

co5penition  with  the  Coubt  of  AiJ>BBiim  and  confirmed  by  the  Crown. 

Xote—Tar  ordinary  purposes  the  Aldermen  meet  with  the  Coundlmen. 

c  The  Council  of  tbb  Cocntt  of  London  Is  composed  of 

(1)  Four  Councillors  from  the  city  and  two  from  each  of  the  boroughs. 
(2>  The  Aldermen,  in  number  equal  to  one-sixth  the  whole  number  of  Council- 
lors. 


The  powers  and  functions  of  the  various  0>uncils  of  the  (bounty  of  London  are 
▼arlously  limited  and  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  those  of  corresponding 
bodies  in  the  other  counties  and  boroughs.  Thus  the  poor  reUef  in  Xondon 
(bounty  is  managed  by  an  Independent  Doard  elected  for  this  purpose.  The 
Metropolitan  Ponce  force  outside  of  the  dty,  also,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Home  Secretary. 


XXVI       PROMINKXT  HKITISH  STATESMEN  OF  MODEllN  TIMES  WHO 
HAVE  ENTERED  THE  PEERAGE 

When  date  of  asauming  title  Islmportaat  It  is  given  In  parentheses.   Courtesy  titles 
are  given  in  quotation  marks. 

Aberdeen,  B.  of* George  Hamilton  Gordon. (i.1800. 

Albemarle,  D.  of,  (1800) George  Monk d.  107a 

Althorp,  see  <S;pme«r 

Ashley,  see  8h  <!^fte$bury 

Beaconsfleld,  E.  of,  (1876) Benjamin  Disraeli d.  1881. 

Bollngbroke,  v.,  (1714) Henry  St.  John. rf.  1751. 

ButeTE.  of.. John  Stuart d.  1792 

Ciirmarthen,  see  L€€d9 

Castlereagh,  see  Londonderry 

Cniatham,  E.  of William  Pitt  d.  1778. 

Chesterfield,  E.  of Philip  Dormer  Stanhope d.  1778. 

Clarendon,  E.  of,  (1660) Edward  Hyde d.  1674. 

Clyde.  B.,  (1868) CoUn  Campbell d.  1863. 

Dalhousie,  E.  of,  (1800)  Fox  Maule  Ramsay  (1883),  Baron  Panmure d,  1874. 

Danby,  see  X^ed« 

Derby,  E.  of,  (1851) Eklward  Geoffrey  Smith  Stanley,  Baron  Stanley.d.  1809. 

Devonshire,  D.  of,  (1801) Siwncer  Compton  Cavendish,  **Marquls  of  Hart- 

ington" 

G lenelg,  B.,  (1886) (Charles  Grant d.  1866. 

Goderich.see  Sipon 

Grey,  E Charles  Grey,  Viscount  Howlck. d.  1845. 

Granville,  E.,  (1744) John  Carteret,  Baron  Carteret  d.  1763. 

Guilford,  E.  of,  (1600) Frederick  North,  "Lord  North" d.  1792. 

Hartlngton.  see  D€Von$hire 

Halifax,  M.  of. George  Savlle d.  1605. 

Halifax,  E.of Charles  Montague,  Baron  Halifax,  (1700) d.l78a 

Howlck,  see  Orey 

Lansdowne,  M.  of,  0784) William  Petty,  Earl  of  Shelbume,  (1761) d.  1805. 

LAusdowne,  M.  of Henry  Petty-FltzMaurice d.  1863. 

Latimer,  see  Lted9 

Londonderry,  M.  of,  (1821) Robert  Stewart,  *' Viscount  Castlereagh" d.  188S. 

Leeds,  D.  of. Thomas  Osborne,  Lord  Latimer,  Earl  of  Danby, 

Maiquis  of  Clarmarthen. d.  1006. 

Mahon,  see  Stanhope 

Marlborough,  D.  of.  (1703) John  Churchill,  Earl  of  Marlborough,  (1680) .  . .  d.  1788. 

Melbourne,  V    WlllUm  Lamb d.  1848. 

MelvlUe,  v.,  (1808) Henry  Dundas. d.l8U. 

Newcastle,  D.  of Thomas  Pelham. d.  1788. 

North,  see  OuUford 

Nottlzigham,  see  WincheUea 

Oxford,  E.  of,  (1711) Robert  Barley d.  1724. 

Palmerston,  V Henry  John  Temple. d.  1865. 

Panmure,  see />aMoii«i« 

Portland,  D.  of William  Henry  Cavendish  Bentinck d.  1800. 

Ripon,  E.  of,  (1888) Frederick  John  Robinson,  Viscount  Goderich, 

(1827) d.  1850. 

Rockingham,  M.  of  Charles  Watson  Weutworth d.  1782. 

Rosebery,  E.  of Archibald  Philip  Primrose  

Russell,  E.,  (1861) John  Russell,  * 'Lord  John  RusseU" d.  1878. 

Salisbury,  M.  of ,  (1868) Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Gascoyne  Cecil,  "Lord 

.      Robert  Cecil,"  "Viscount  Oanboume"  (1866). 

Sandwich,  E.  of. John  Montague d.  1792. 

Shaftesbury,  E.  of.  ( 1672) Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Baron  Ashley d.  1683. 

Shelbume,  £.  of,  «ee  Lansdowne 

Shrewsbury,  D.  of,  (1604) Charles  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury d.  1718. 

Sldmouth.  v.,  (1805) Henry  Addlngton d.  1844. 

Spencer,  E..  (1884) John  (Carles  Spencer,  "Viscount  Althorp" d.  184.V 

Stanhope,  E Philip  Henry  Stanhope,  "Lord  Mahon" d.  1875. 

Sunderland,  E.  of.  (1648) Robert  Spencer d.  1702. 

WelUngton,  D.  of,  ( 1814) Arthur  Wellesley,  Viscount  Wellington,  (1800.) 

Earl  and  Marquis  of  Welimgton,  (1812) . .    . .  d.  18B8L 
Wlnchelsea,  E.  of Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham d.  1780. 

*  D.  =s  Duke.    M.  =  Marquis.    E.  =  Earl.    V.  =  Viscount.    B.  =  Baron. 
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HISTORY   or   EJSTGLAND 

FOE    SCHOOLS 


PART  I— TEUTONIC  ENGLAND 
THE   ERA   OF   NATIONAL  FOUNDATION 

FROM  EARLIEST  TI.}fK,S  TO  UH2 


CHAPTER  I 

AKCIBNT  BRITAIN   AND   THE   TEUTONIC   OCCUPATION 

The  entire  area  of  the  British  Islands,  roughly  estimated,  is 
about  one  hnndred  and  twenty  thousand  square  miles.  Of  this, 
England  occupies  less  than  one-half,  about  fifty-eight 
thousand  square  miles;  not  a  very  large  country  as 
modem  states  go.  And  yet,  what  has  been  lacking  iu  size,  lias 
been  more  than  made  up  by  physical  conditions,  the  most  favor- 
able to  rigorous  and  prosperous  national  life.  An  insular  position, 
midway  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  provides  a  climate  tempered, 
yet  inyigorated  by  ocean  breezes,  and  supplying  that  most  urgent 
of  agricultural  needs,  an  abundant  and  regular  rainfall.  The  soil 
is  diversified  with  mountain,  river,  and  lowland;  and  under  intel- 
ligent tillage,  is  generally  capable  of  great  fertility.  To  resources 
of  soil  and  favorable  olimatic  conditions,  is  also  to  be  added  a 
vast  wealth  in  minerals.  Above  all,  and  of  the  greatest  political 
importance,  the  continuous  boundary  of  ocean  and  channel,  by 
protecting  the  people  from  foreign  interference,   has  afforded 


2  ANCIENT   BRITAIN   AND  THE  TEUTONIC   OCCUPATION 

opportunity  for  the  deyelopment  of  nniqae  political  and  sociul 
inititationB,  the  normal  unfolding  of  a  healthy  national  life.  The 
long  seaboard,  moreoTer,  set  with  numerous  and  commodious 
harbors,  has  naturally  suggested  commerce  and  naval  enterprise; 
ofFered  a  ready  outlet  for  a  population  straitened  by  inflexible 
natural  boundaries,  but  peculiarly  energetic  and  adventure  loving ; 
and  inspired  those  vast  schemes  of  colonization,  which  have 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  a  Greater  Britain  beyond  the  seas. 

The  population  of   the  British  Islands  represents   in  about 

equal  proportions  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  who 

have  taken  possession  of  central  and  western  Europe, 

*^**  — the  Celts  and  the  Teutons.  To  the  first  belong 
the  Scots,  the  Welsh,  the  Irish,  and  the  Manx;  to  the  second  the 
English.  The  Celts,  who  were  the  first  to  come,  found  another 
race,  the  Iberians,  in  occupation  before  them;  these  they  did  not 
exterminate,  but  absorbed.  The  Teutons  in  turn  overwhelmed 
the  Celts,  and  while  they  probably  expelled  them  entirely  from 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  island,  in  the  west  and  the  north  Celt 
and  Teuton  rapidly  blended,  until  to-day  they  so  shade  into  each 
other  that  it  is  difiicnlt  to  tell  where  Celtic  Britain  begins,  or 
Teutonic  Britain  leaves  oflf. 

The  Celts  who  settled  in  Britain,  represented  only  two 
divisions,  or  branches,  of  the  race:  the  Ooidehy  or  OaelSj  and  the 
Tfu  ceWto  Britons.  The  Gaels  are  now  represented  by  the  peo- 
^SST^^  P^®  ^'  Ireland  and  the  Scottish  Highlands;  the  Britons, 
lOmo^  by  the  Welsh.  A  map  of  the  British  Islands  at 
the  close  of  the  era  of  migration,  however,  would  show  in  the 
hands  of  the  Britons,  middle  and  southern  Britain  from  the 
Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Channel  and  most  of  northern  Wales;  in 
the  hands  of  the  Gaels,  the  modern  Cornwall,  southern  Wales, 
Anglesey  and  the  adjoining  peninsula,  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
Man,  and  Ireland.  These  people  had  crossed  the  Channel  in  a 
long  series  of  migrations  which  extended  over  several  centuries. 
The  last  of  these  was  still  recent  when  Caesar  began  his  careex 
in  Gaul. 

The  Celts  understood  agriculture,  but  their  chief  wealth  con* 
sisted  in  cattle.     They  also  discovered  the  mineral  resources  of 
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their  new  home,  lor  which,  efpeoially  the  tin,  they  found  a 
ready  market  among  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranaan.  lake 
their  kindred  of  Oaid  thej  were  divided  into  aooree 


mdBoeka  of  petty  tribal  families,  each  family  held  together  by 
a  theoretical  kinship  to  a  tribal  chief.  There  were 
laws  and  interpreters  of  laws;  bnt  beyond  the  tribal  family  there 
was  no  judicial  machinery  by  which  intertribal  qoarrels  might  be 
adjusted,  or  offenses  might  be  punished.  Hence  the  tribal  chief- 
tains were  ever  quarreling  among  themselves  and  never  able  to 
secure  a  lasting  peace  or  a  permanent  political  union. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  era  of  migration  the  Celts  of 
Britain  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Bomans,  who  had 
TiuBaman  ^^^^^^7  <5onq^«wd  the  Celtic  tribes  south  of  the 
otmQi^  Channel,  and  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era  the  tribes  who  dwelt  south  of  the  Forth  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  Boman  yoke.  A  vigorous  attempt 
was  made  by  Agricola  to  conquer  the  Oaels,  or  Caledonians  as  the 
Romans  then  called  them,  who  dwelt  north  of  the  Forth,  bnt 
MomB  although,  at  a  place  called  Mens  Oraupius,  he  secured 

armipiu».$i,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  won  by  Boman 
arms  since  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  it  was  imposnble  to  reduce 
the  population  who  dwelt  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and  the  line 
of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  was  finally  accepted  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  Boman  Britain,  and  secured  by  a  series  of  elaborate 
fortifications  of  which  the  famous  wall  connecting  the  deep  waters 
of  the  Solway  with  the  Tyne  formed  the  base. 

The  part  of  the  island  which  lay  south  of  the  wall  the  Bomans 
held  for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  They  did  much  for  the 
conquered  people;  they  put  an  end  to  the  disas- 
trous tribal  feuds  and  greatly  improved  economic 
and  social  oonditions.  Yet  their  relations  to  Britain  were  too 
much  like  those  of  the  modem  English  to  India— essentially  a 
military  occupation  of  a  foreign  country  inhabited  by  a  subject 
population.  The  final  results,  also,  were  similar.  No  new  and 
powerful  nationality  rose  from  the  wreck  of  the  old  independent 
British  states.  Instead,  even  **the  remembrance  of  past  inde- 
pendence*' faded  away;   the  sense  of  nationality  disappeared; 
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individuality  was  destroyed;  all  capacity  for  self-help  was  stifled 
in  the  languor  and  hopeless  apathy  generated  by  a  system  of 
paternalism  which  insisted  upon  doing  everything  for  its  depend- 
ents, and  sternly  frowned  down  every  effort  at  self-help. 

As  long  as  the  Romans  maintained  their  military  prestige 
these  disastrous  results  of  paternalism  were  not  apparent.  'J'he 
legions  held  the  northern  barbarians  at  bay  from  behind  the 
northern  walls,  while  the  Britons,  tilled  their  fields  in  peace. 
But  with  the  decline  of  Roman  arms  the  Gaels  of  the  High- 
lands, uniting  with  bands  of  wild  Scots  from  across  the  Irish 
Sea,  Oaels  also,  who  then  dwelt  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland, 
began  to  break  over  the  walls  and  descend  upon  the  Lowlands  of 
the  south,  to  bum  and  ravage  the  country  and  retire  again  with 
troops  of  captives  and  herds  of  cattle.  Small  piratical  fleets,  also, 
fitted  out  by  the  people  who  dwelt  along  the  estuaries  of  the  Weser 
and  the  Elbe,  the  Saxons^  began  to  find  their  way  westward  and 
make  similar  depredations  upon  the  eastern  coasts.  The  Boman 
Celts  apparently  took  little  part  in  the  defense  of  the  country, 
and  when  at  last  in  the  early  fifth  century  thfe-^Romans  withdrew 
altogether  from  the  land  which  they  could  no  longer  protect,  the 
subject  population  was  utterly  unable  either  to  defend  itself  or 
to  assume  the  burden  of  maintaining  public  order.  A  wild  panic 
seized  the  people;  all  who  could,  the  most  of  the  Roman 
population  and  the  wealthier  class  of  the  Britons,  left  the  island 
and  withdrew  to  the  continent.  The  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  slave 
and  the  serf,  the  poor,  the  artisans  and  mechanics,  only  were  left. 
All  the  conservative  elements  of  society,  the  so-called  "respectable 
elements,"  the  men  who  made  the  laws  and  supported  the  courts, 
were  gone.  Civil  authority  disappeared;  the  country  rapidly 
reverted  to  barbarism  and  anarchy.  A  crop  of  guerrilla  kings, 
the  representatives  of  violence  and  disorder,  sprang  up  in  the 
place  of  the  lapsed  civil  order,  plundering  the  people  and  warring 
upon  each  other  whenever  the  barbarians  afforded  them  a  respite. 

The  Picts  and  Scots  in  the  meanwhile  kept  up  their  inroads, 
wasting  the  regions  that  lay  nearest  them,  and  since  they 
attempted  to  make  ho  permanent  settlements  within  the  old 
Roman  territories,  soon  rednced   the  northern  provinces  to   a 
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desolate    wilderness.     The    Saxons,  however,  with  the  kindred 
peoples,  the  Jates  and  Angles,  kept  coming  in  ever  greater  nnm- 

TVutofite  ^^^^  ^°*^^  ^y  ^^®  opening  of  the  seventh  century  they 
*onqu€*t  and  had  not  only  taken  possession  of  southern  and  eastern 
Britain,  but  had  entered  the  Humber  and  extended 
their  settlements  over  the  regions  wasted  by  the  Picts.  The 
victory  of  the  Saxon  Ceawlin  at  Deorham  in  the  Severn  valley  in 
5?7,  may  be  regarded  as  closing  the  era  of  conquest  in  the  south. 
The  capture  and  destruction  of  Chester  in  613  by  the  Angle, 
Ethelfirid,  may  be  regarded  as  closing  the  era  of  conquest  in  the 
ijorth.  Of  all  Roman  Britain,  West  Wales,  or  Cornwall,  North 
Wales,  or  Wales  proper,  and  Strathclyde,  alone  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Celts. 

The  new-comers,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  English,  were  of 
X^ire  Teutonic  stock,  and  belonged  to  a  group  of  tribes  who  had 
long  occupied  lands  about  the  lower  Elbe  and  along  the  Danish 
peninsula.  The  Saxons,  the  first  to  enter  Britain,  settled  along 
the  estuaries  of  the  later  Essex,  and  gradually  pushing  their  way 
westward,  finally  occupied  the  entire  Thames  basin  and  descended 
into  the  valley  of  the  lower  Severn.  They  also  turned  south  and 
uniting  with  other  tribes  who  had  settled  along  the  coast,  founded 
the  later  Wessex  and  Sussex.  The  Jutes  whose  traditional  landing 
at  Thanet  is  given  at  about  450  a.d.,  were  the  second  to  arrive. 
They  took  possession  of  the  modem  Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
the  mainland  opposite,  the  modern  Hampshire.  The  Angles,  the 
last  to  arrive,  settled  at  first  along  the  coasts  of  the  modern  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  the  ancient  East  Anglia.  Later  comers  entered 
the  Humber  and  by  following  the  Trent  penetrated  far  down  into 
mid-Britain,  establishing  the  group  of  Anglian  communities  known 
as  Mercia.  Others  still  turned  north  and  advancing  as  far  as  the 
Forth,  founded  the  two  Northumbrian  states,  known  as  Bemicia 
and  Deira. 

Thus,  by  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Teutons  had 
established  themselves  in  the  Lowlands  of  Britain.  It  had  taken 
them,  however,  two  hundred  years  to  accomplish  what  Roman 
legionaries  had. accomplished  in  four  years.  This  was  due  not 
to  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Britons,  for  the  Britons  had 
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long  since  ceased  to  be  capable  of  resistance,  but  wholly  to  the 
method  of  the  Tentonic  advance.  The  Germans  had  settled  in 
The  method  ^^^^^^  ^s  they  had  settled  on  the  Bhine  when  Caesar 
'feuintiie  knew  them,  not  under  any  common  king,  or  in  one  com- 
advance,  p^^t  hordo,  but  In  detached  tribes  or  kindreds;  each 
kindred  or  maegth^  moving  out  for  itself,  as  it  needed  more  room, 
driving  the  skeleton  British  population  on  before  it,  taking  what 
lands  its  present  need  demanded,  and  here  settling  as  a  kind  of 
frontier  colony  and  giving  its  name  to  the  surrounding  region. 
Each  colony  was  thus  an  independent  state,  living  under  its  own 
local  laws  and  under  the  government  of  its  own  elective  chieftains, 
or  ealdormen^  but  ready  to  unite  in  loose  confederation  with 
neighboring  and  similar  communities,  whenever  threatened  by 
common  danger.  They  then  selected  some  chieftain,  renowned 
in  war  or  in  council,  who  led  the  allied  hosts  to  battle,  and  for 
the  time  exercised  a  regal  authority.  The  Saxon  Ceawlin  was  such 
a  war  chief,  certainly  not  the  first,  but  probably  the  first  to  unite 
all  the  Saxon  tribes  west  of  the  Chiltems  under  one  leadership. 

Of  the  ancient  laws  and  institutions  of  the  new-comers,  directly 
we  know  little.  Nothing,  however,  has  yet  been  advanced  to 
show  that  they  differed  materially  from  the  institu- 
fiwjfc^  tions  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  who  were  known  to  Caesar 
and  Tacitus.  Monogamy  was  the  rule;  woman- 
hood was  honored;  children  were  loved  and  cherished.  Each 
tribe  or  kindred  was  a  small  state  by  itself,  sufficient  to  all  the 
needs  of  local  government.  The  male  members  of  the  com- 
munity, the  free  warriors,  were  both  citizens  and  soldiers.  They 
met  under  arms  in  an  assembly,  oxfolhnote^  to  discuss  matters  of 
general  importance.  In  this  capacity  they  were  also  a  court  to 
try  serious  offenses  against  the  customary  laws  of  the  tribe. 
Here,  too,  the  young  warrior  was  formally  initiated  by  appropriate 
ceremonies  into  the  company  of  free  citizens.  In  this  assembly, 
also,  they  elected  the  ealdormen,  the  principes  of  Tacitus,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  regular  circuits  through  the  settlements,  appre- 
hending criminals  and  holding  conrts  of  justice.  In  this  service 
they  were  attended  by  a  body  of  select  companions,  the  comitnfus^ 
who  assisted  in  capturing  and  trying  criminals  and  enforcing  the 
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laws.  These  companions,  the  gesithsj  were  bound  by  special  oath 
to  support  their  diief  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  They 
lired  at  his  table,  and  for  this  the  other  members  of  the  tribe 
brought  their  regular  gifts;  thus  recognizing  the  public  nature  of 
the  service  of  the  ealdoiman  and  his  companions  and  the  common 
obligation  of  supporting  them.  In  time  of  war  the  ealdorman 
with  his  following  of  gesiths  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  host.  The 
6e?eral  magistrates  together  formed  a  tribal  council,  the  germ  of 
the  later  national  witenagemot.  It  was  their  custom  to  come 
together  while  the  free  warriors  were  gathering  for  the  folkmote, 
as  a  sort  of  preliminary  council  to  prepare  the  business  which  was 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people.  Of  kings  in  the  later  sense,  the 
early  Germans  of  Britain  had  none,  though  the  germ  out  of 
which  the  king  subsequently  developed  is  to  be  found  in  the 
common  chieftfun  elected  by  several  tribes  on  the  eve  of  a  gen- 
eral war.  His  powers,  howerer,  were  only  temporary,  and  when 
the  war  was  ended  his  authority  ceased,  and  the  confederating 
tribes  again  fell  apart,  each  pursuing  its  independent  life  as 
before. 

Of  the  freemen  there  were  two  classes,  eorU  and  ceorU.  The 
eorl  was  a  noble,  but  his  nobility  seems  to  have  entitled  him  only 
^  to  a  precedence  in  rank.    His  life,  also,  was  protected 

"^tht  by  a  higher  wergeldy  the  fine  or  indemnity  which  the 

murderer  or  his  family  paid  to  the  family  of  his 
victim.  The  ceorl  was  the  simple  freeman,  whose  politicfd  liberty 
was  attested  by  his  right  of  meeting  with  his  fellows  for  public 
business  with  arms  in  his  hands.  Chattel  slavery  as  it  existed 
among  the  Bomans  was  never  popular  among  the  Germans. 
Servitude,  however,  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  but  it  took  a 
form  of  serfage,  wherein  a  tenant  and  his  heirs  were  bound  to 
perform  certain  services  for  a  master  who  was  at  the  same  time 
owner  of  the  soil.  Tacitus  compares  the  position  of  the  German 
slave  to  that  of  the  Roman  colonus^  who  in  Tacitus's  day  was . 
really  a  free  tenant  whose  home  was  protected  by  law,  and  whose 
right  of  marriage  was  recognized.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
what  the  relative  proportion  of  the  unf ree  was  to  the  free  until 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey;  but  thou  the  organization  of 
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English  society  had  become  Very  complex  compared  with  that  of 
the  primitive  Teutonic  tribes,  and  the  servile  condition  itself  hiui 
been  differentiated  into  a  series  of  degrees,  or  gradations,  the  dis- 
tinctions of  which  are  obscure.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
numbers  of  the  servile  population  were  largely  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  conquered  Britons.  Servitude  was  also  frequently 
prescribed  by  the  courts  as  a  penalty  for  crfme.  It  may  be  that 
in  the  more  thickly  populated  parts  of  Britain,  the  south  and 
west,  where  Teutonic  occupation  was  more  after  the  nature  of  a 
conquest,  the  stranger  population  was  superimposed  upon  an 
older  servile  population.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the  members  of  this 
servile  population  were  of  German  blood,  and  represented  the 
results  of  earlier  Soman  conquests  beyond  the  Bhiue  and  the 
upper  Danube,  when  whole  nations  were  corralled  and  deported 
to  distant  parts  of  the  empire  and  settled  as  colonic  or  tenant 
farmers.  Thousands  of  these  unwilling  settlers  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Britain. 

The  tribal  state  was  subdivided  into  judicial  districts,  which 
seem  at  first  to  have  had  various  names  in  different  parts  of 
The  Teutonic   Britain.     For  simplicity  we  may  call  this 

Hundred.       subdivision  the  hundredy  although  the  name,  though 
known  on  the  continent,  does  not  appear  in  the  laws  of  England 
until  the  time  of  Edgar.      Undoubted  traces   of  the 

959'975> 

institution,  however,  are  to  be  found  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  early  Teutonic  state.  Here  at  regular 
intervals,  every  four  weeks,  as  fixed  by  the  laws  of  Edgar,  the 
freemen  of  the  district  came  together  in  the  hundredgemoty  con- 
stituting a  court,  in  which  civil  suits  were  tried,  or  quarrels 
between  neighbors  were  adjusted. 

Below  the  hundred  was  the  town,  or  tun.  The  town  consisted 
of  a  cluster  of  detached  dwellings,  each  with  its  court,  or  door- 
yard,  stables,  and  outhouses.  The  adjacent  lanils  also 
belonged  to  the  town.  Here  the  freeman  possessed 
a  shifting  severalty  in  the  arable  land,  and  a  share  in  the  common 
use  of  meadow  and  woodland.  The  town  also  had  its  popular 
assembly  or  tungemot.     The  tungemot  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
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I  civil  court  like  the  handredgemot;  its  fanctions  were  eoonomio 
rather  than  judicial. 

When  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  codes  began,  priyate 
ownership  of  land  was  already  recognized ;  yet,  if  the  progress 
nwner^Mp  of  Gcrmanic  institutions  on  the  continent  be  con- 
oj  Land  gidered,  we  may  believe  that  in  Britain  also  the  lands 
of  each  settlement  were  at  first  held  by  the  freemen  in  com- 
mon; but  with  the  increase  of  population  the  exclusive  right 
of  individuals  to  particular  pieces  of  land  was  allowed.  Two 
forms  of  tenure  were  recognized :  land  held  under  the  ordinary 
law,  or  by  folkright,  and  hence  folklandy  and  land  held  under 
special  privileges  secured  by  charter  or  grant,  that  is,  land  held 
by  bookright,  and  hence  bookland. 

The  new-comers  were  a  siilple  people,  knowing  little  of  the 
arts  of  civilized  life,  but  much  of  forest  craft;  Uving  under  their 
naigiwB  curious  old  laws  of  custom,  yet  far  removed  from 
'■***'^'^-  the  condition  of  the  mere  savage.  They  had  their 
traditions  and  war  songs;  but  knew  nothing  of  letters.  They  had 
also  their  conceptions  of  deity,  but  worshiped  God  as  they  saw 
him  revealed  in  the  wild  tumult  of  the  storm,  or  the  wilder 
tumult  of  their  own  rude  natures.  They  knew  nothing  of 
temples,  but  reared  their  altars  in  the  silence  of  the  sacred  grove, 
or  upon  some  lonely  hill  top.  Here  they  sought  to  solve  the 
mysteries  of  their  own  lives,  in  offerings,  sometimes  of  human 
victims,  more  often  of  the  animals  supposed  to  be  the  favorites  of 
their  special  deities.  These  deities  were  the  great  gods.  Tin, 
Wotan,  or  Odin,  and  Donar,  or  Thor.  There  were  also  a  multi- 
tude of  lesser  deities. 

They  loved  war  and  the  chase,  and  constantly  manifested  their 
contempt  for  a  life  which  was  hard  and  rigorous  at  best.  They 
lived  upon  milk  and  cheese,  the  flesh  of  their  herds  and  the 
quarry,  and  the  products  of  a  limited  agriculture.  They  could 
not  have  been  very  cleanly  in  their  habits.  The  word  tVcA,  as 
also  the  common  names  of  most  of  the  well-known  ''dirt  diseases," 
are  old  English  names.  But  so  are  the  words  clean^  wholesomej 
healthy^  haky  and  hearty.  Possibly  the  former  were  winter  words, 
associated  with  the  dreary  months  when  the  people  were  compelled 
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to  luTe  themaelTes  with  their  cattle  in  close  dens  or  caverns  for 
protection  from  the  weather;  while  the  latter  were  summer  words, 
associated  with  joyous  days  when  open  fields  and  fresh  winds, 
springing  flowers  and  flowing  streams  invited  the  people  to  a  dif- 
ferent life.  All  in  all  they  were  very  human,  these  first  Teutonic 
settlers  of  Britain,  and  not  very  different  from  what  the  ])cople 
who  dwell  upon  their  hinds  to-day  would  ho  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE   RIVAL   CONFEDERACIES    OF   TEUTONIC   BRITAIN,   AND  THE 
FOUNDING   OF  THE   NATIONAL  CHURCH 

By  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  all  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  island  had  been  seized ;  but  the  crowding  of  population  upon 
population  continued,  and  soon  embroiled  the  new 
newtm?^'^  posscssors  of  the  soil  in  an  endless  series  of  inter- 
tribal wars,  waged  for  the  possession  of  what  they 
had  taken  from  the  Britons.  Leagues  and  conntcr-loaguos 
rapidly  succeeded  one  another.  The  old  tribal  lines  gradually 
dissolved,  and  the  elected  war  chief  of  temporary  powers  passed 
into  the  permanent  king;  the  isolated  tribal  settlements  into  the 
seven  or  eight  confederacies,  the  ^'kingdoms"  of  the  so-called 
*'Heptarchy."  Then  followed  a  bitter  rivalry  of  these  "Hep- 
tarchy'' kings,  a  fierce  strife  for  supremacy,  which  ended  at  last 
in  the  final  triumph  of  the  kings  of  the  West  Saxons  and  the 
establishment  of  the  permanent  hegemony  of  Wessex. 

Of  these  confederacies  four  rise  to  special  prominence:  I,  that 
of  the  West  Saxon  and  Jutish  tribes  who  had  taken  possession  of 
the  lands  that  lay  between  the  upper  Thames,  the 
Great  Con-  Sevom,  and  the  sea;  II,  that  of  the  Anglian  tribes, 
who  dwelt  north  of  the  Hnmber,  known  as  North- 
utnbrians;  III,  that  presided  over  by  P]thelbert,  king  of  the  Jut^js 
of  Kent,  which  included  besides  the  men  of  Kent,  the  Cantwara^ 
the  East  Saxon,  East  Anglian,  and  East  Mercian  tribes  as  far  as 
the  Huniber;  and  IV,  that  of  the  Anglian  tribes  who  occupied  the 
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oounirj  which  lay  between  the  basin  of  tho  upper  Thames,  the 
Fen  conntxy,  the  Hnmber,  and  the  Welsh  border.  These  people 
were  very  early  known  as  the  Mercians^  or  the  border  people. 

The  AYest  Saxons  first  come  into  prominence  in  connection 
with  the  conquest  of  the  Severn  valley  by  Ceawlin.  After  the  dis- 
I.  ThtWeBi  solution  of  the  confederacy  of  Ceawlin,  in  591,  tho 
fSSuS^  West  Saxon  tribes  do  not  become  of  importance  again 
'"*"  until   the  reign  of  Ine,   688-726.    Ine  extended  hia 

authority,  not  only  over  the  regions  which  had  formerly  recog- 
niied  the  supremacy  of  Ceawlin,  but  also  over  the  eastern  king- 
doms of  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent.  He  further  extended  his 
frontier  to  the  west  by  conquering  Somerset,  and  built  a  wooden 
fort  on  the  Tone,  the  modem  Taunton.  In  715,  he  was  called 
upon  to  measure  his  strength  with  Ceolred  of  Mercia.  The  two 
armies  met  at  Wanborough,  and,  although  neither  could  claim  a 
victory,  the  Mercians  were  glad  to  retire  to  the  north  bank  of  tho 
Thames  and  leaye  Ine  to  continue  his  work  for  the  West  Saxons. 

Here  he  sought  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  real  kingdom,  by 
defining  the  power  of  his  administrative  officers,  and  giving 
ThtLavm  uniformity  to  the  customary  law  by  reducing  it  to  a 
*^^"*'  code.     The  shire  appears   as   the   territorial   unit  of 

the  judicial  administration.  The  ealdorman  is  responsible  for  tho 
arrest  of  the  criminal  in  his  shire;  if  he  allows  him  to  escape,  lio 
forfeits  his  office.  Military  service,  the  fyrd^  is  required  of  all, 
high  or  low;  and  heavy  fines,  but  graded  to  the  rank  of  tho 
laggard,  are  prescribed  for  failure  to  respond  to  the  call  to  arms. 
After  the  death  of  Ine  in  726,  the  kingdom  once  more  fell  under 
the  shadow  of  Mercia,  from  which  it  did  not  again  emerge  until 
the  reign  of  Egbert,  802-839. 

When  Ceawlin  was  closing  his  long  career  in  the  southwest, 
Ethelric,  the  king  of  the  Bernicians,  was  extending  his  power  over 
//.  ThB  the  neighboring  Deirans.  In  59.3,  bis  son  Ethelfrid 
wS?""*"  "the  Devastator,"  succeeded  to  the  headship  of  tho 
ccnfederacy.  m^ji^  Northumbrian  tribes.  For  twenty  years  this 
terrible  king  lorded  it  over  the  north,  oyerwhelming  the  Britons 
at  Dawstone  and  Chester,  and  extending  his  power  oyer  tho 
Mercian  tribes  far  to  the  south.     In  his  efforts  to  extend  his 
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power  here,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Baedwald,  king  of  the 
East  Anglians,  at  Retford  in  617. 

The  great  Northumbrian  confederacy,  however,  which  had 
outlasted  two  kings,  did  not  break  up  at  the  death  of  Ethelfrid, 
but  continued  with  varying  fortunes  uatil  it,  too,  was  finally 
merged  in  the  group  of  vassal  states  which  constituted  the 
so-called  kingdom  of  Egbert  of  Wessex. 

The  confederacy  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent  was  short-Uved.  Its 
importance  rests  upon  the  part  of  Ethelbert  in  encouraging  Ghris- 
iiL  The  tianity  in  Teutonic  Britain.  He  married  Bertha,  the 
^'^1^^  granddaughter  of  Clotaire  the  Great,  king  of  the 
(^Kent  Franks.  The  Franks  were  a  Christian  people,  and 
Bertha's  influence  at  Ethelbert's  court  undoubtedly  prepared 
the  way  for  the  entrance  of  Christian  teachers.  At  all  events 
when  a  band  of  missionaries  which  had  been  sent  out  by  Pope 
Gregory  I.,  reached  Kent  in  the  spring  of  597,  they  found  Ethel- 
bert ready  to  receive  them.  On  Whitsunday,  June  2,  he  sub- 
mitted to  Christian  baptism.  Thousands  of  his  subjects  followed 
his  example,  and  within  a  year  the  mission  of  Gregory  had  become 
a  flourishing  church.  The  monks  had  made  their  headquarters  at 
Canterbnxy,  the  royal  residence  city,  and  in  June,  601,  their 
leader,  Augustine,  was  formally  recognized  by  the  pope  as  the 
first  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Augustine  brought  with  him  a  knowledge  of  tne  ways  of  the 
great  civilized  world,  and  he  and  his  monks  taught  theii*  royal 
converts  many  useful  lessons.  It  was  due  to  his  influence, 
probably,  that  about  the  year  GOO  the  old  customary  laws  of  the 
Jutes  were  reduced  to  writing,  and  put  into  code  form;  *Hhe 
first  formal  record  of  the  laws  of  an  English  people,^'  preceding 
by  ninety  years  the  like  record  which  Ine  made  of  the  laws  of  the 
West  Saxons.  After  the  death  of  Ethelbert  in  616,  his  con- 
federacy of  Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons  dissolved  once  more  into 
"a  chaos  of  warring  tribes.*' 

In  the  later  sixth  centuxy  the  Mercian  tribes  began  to  draw 
together  into  a  confederacy  similar  to  those  about  them.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  time  of  their  great  king  Penda,  626-G54, 
that   this    fourth    league  bocanio   a    formidable    menace    to   its 
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neighbors.  Penda,  moreoyer,  was  not  a  common  conqueror,  like 
Ceawlin  or  Ethelfrid,  fighting  for  dominion  only.  He  repre- 
sented the  protest  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  faith 
Menum  against  the  innovations  which  Christian  teachers  were 
introducing.  Edwin,  the  successor  of  Ethelfrid,  had 
reviyed  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Northumbria  after  Retford  and  had 
extended  the  glory  of  Northumbrian  arms  beyond  the  utmost 
conquests  of  Ethelfrid;  even  distant  Man  and  Anglesey  had 
recognized  his  overlordship,  while  upon  the  north  he  had  pushed 
his  conquests  to  the  Forth;  He  had  married  Ethelburga,  a 
daughter  of  the  great  Ethelbert,  and  like  Ethelbert,  had 
renounced  the  faith  of  his  fathers  for  the  faith  of  his  wife. 
York,  the  royal  residence  city,  had  become  the  headquarters  of 
the  new  church,  and  Ethelburga's  chaplain,  Paalinus,  had  been 
established  as  the  first  archbishop.  Vassal  kings  also,  among 
them  the  son  of  Baedwald  of  East  Anglia,  had  followed  the 
example  of  Edwin.  Penda,  however,  not  only  refused  to  accept 
Christian  teachers  but  gathered  about  him  all  the  dissatisfied 
elements  of  mid-Britain  to  make  a  last  stand  for  the  old  faith. 
He  made  an  alliance  with  Cadwallon,  the  Christian  king  of  North 
Wales.  For  not  only  had  the  Welsh  Christians  refused  all  over- 
tures on  the  part  of  Augustine,  but  Cadwallon  was  also  the  bitter 
foe  of  Edwin.  The  allies  met  Edwin  at  Hatfield.  Edwin  was 
kiUed,  his  army  routed  and  his  supremacy  passed  to  Penda. 
Archbishop  Paidinus,  with  Ethelburga  and  her  children,  fled  to 
Kent. 

Penda*s  victories,  however,  could  not  save  paganism.  He 
carried  on  long  and  cruel  wars  against  the  Northumbrians,  but 
finally  was  overthrown  and  slain  on  the  Winwaed  by 
wffjpud  fnt  the  Christian  king,  Oswy,  in  654.  With  the  fall  of 
Penda  the  last  bulwark  of  paganism  was  swept 
away.  Even  while  he  lived,  his  son  Wulfhere  had  submitted  to 
baptism,  and  the  Mercians  liad  begun  to  follow  Christian  teachers 
under  his  very  eyes.  When,  therefore,  three  years  after  Penda's 
death,  Wulfhere  succeeded  to  the  royal  title  in  Mercia,  the  last  of 
the  great  confederacies  had  accepted  a  Christian  king. 

Sixty  years  had  now  passed  since  the  baptism  of  Ethelbert, 
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ftud,  althougb  Teutonic  Britain  was  nominally  won  for  Ohris- 
tianity,  there  was,  as  yet,  no  uniform  rule  of  faith,  or  harmony 

of  practice;  there  was  no  commonly  accepted  authority 
The  Teutotiic  bcfore  which  rival  bishops  might  bring  their  quarrels 
in  BrWin  for  adjustment,  or  the  unworthy  might  be  tried  and 
emhtry.        punishod.     Each  kingdom   had  its   bishop,  but  the 

bishop  was  only  the  royal  chaplain,  and  had  little 
influence  and  few  interests  outside  of  the  boundaries  which 
marked  the  limits  of  his  master's  authority.  The  Northumbrian 
church,  moreover,  was  rent  by  a  bitter  strife.  After  the  over- 
throw of  Edwin,  Christianity  had  been  reintroduced  by  the  Celtic 
monk,  the  saintly  Aidan,  who  had  come  from  the  old  Celtic 
mission  station  at  lona.  There  was  enough  difference  between 
their  customs  and  those  of  the  southern  church  to  arouse  the 
Synod  of  Spirit  of  Controversy,  and  during  the  reign  of  Oswy, 
Whiwy,e64.  ^  vigorous  party,  led  by  Wilfrid,  the  fiery  young 
abbot  of  Bipon,  demanded  that  the  schismatic  practices  introduced 
by  Aidan  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  forms  received  from 
Paulinus  be  restored.  The  storm  was  not  laid  until  in  664,  at  the 
historic  Synod  of  Whitby,  King  Oswy  himself  formally  pronounced 
for  the  common  practice  of  Christendom. 

Four  years  after  the  decision  at  Whitby,  Theodore  of  Tarsus, 
a  Greek  monk,  was  appointed  by  Pope  Vitalian  to  the  vacant  see 
j,,j^^j^j^g  of  Canterbury.  When  he  reached  Canterbury  the 
ofcSa^  following  May,  he  found  that  a  plague  had  recently 
^ry.esa.  devastated  the  island.  The  church,  in  particular, 
had  suffered  severely;  several  bishops  had  fallen  at  their  posts; 
and  the  people  were  awed  and  softened.  Theodore  began  at  once 
a  visitation  of  the  several  kingdoms ;  reorganizing  the  churches, 
filling  vacant  sees,  and  introducing  a  stricter  conformity  to  the 
Boman  system.  In  673,  be  invited  the  bishops  to  meet  him  at 
Hertford,  to  consider  the  question  of  reorganization.  The 
gathering  was  not  only  the  first  council  of  the  English  church, 
but  the  first  assembly  in  which  representatives  from  all  parts  of 
the  future  nation  met  to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest. 
Seven  years  later,  680,  Theodore  held  another  synod  at  Hatfield, 
at   which    the   bishops  accepted    the    decrees   of    the    General 
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Councils,  and  so  formally  decreed  the  orthodoxy  of  the  new 
national  church. 

When  Theodore  died,  in  G88,  there  was  in  all  the  west  no 
eoclesiastical  province  which  was  in  better  stead,  or  more  efficiently 
^^  organized.     The    six  original  sees,  discordant,    over- 

Theodorv*t  grown,  and  unwieldy,  he  had  broken  up  into  fifteen 
and  brought  under  the  close  supervision  of  Canter- 
bury. But  fully  as  important  as  the  work  of  Theodore  for  the 
church,  was  his  influence  upon  the  future  political  development 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes  of  Britain.  The  shire  organizations  of  Ine 
and  Alfred  grew  up  upon  lines  suggested  by  the  bishoprics  of 
Theodore.  His  national  councils  for  the  church  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  national  councils  of  the  state.  Ho  himself,  the 
national  primate,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  national  king. 

In  other  ways,  also,  Theodore  assisted  in  laying  deep  and 

stable  the  foundations  of  the  England  to  come.     His  penitential 

system   instilled  into  the  barbaric  mind  a  new  con- 

other 

Miimmees  ceptio&  of  vice  and  crime  as  sin  against  God;  thus 
preparing  a  foundation  for  the  work  of  the  future 
GlanviUefi  and  Bractons  in  the  quickening  moral  sense  of  the 
people.  His  school  at  Canterbury,  under  the  direction  of  his 
friend,  the  abbot  Hadrian,  gave  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
arithmetic  and  astronomy,  and  the  themes  of  Holy  Scripture — the 
forerunner  of  the  great  schools  of  Jarrow  and  York.  He  also  did 
much  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  stately  Gregorian  music, 
which  had  been  as  yet  hardly  known  outside  the  borders  of  Kent. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Theodore  is  not  the. 
only  great  name  which  the  church  of  this  era  has  given  to 
Onatmen  English  history.  We  have  already  seen  Wilfrid  strug- 
cfera.  gling  to  solve  the  Northumbrian  church  problems.    His 

friend,  Benedict  Biscop,  was  the  first  to  introduce  stained  glass, 
bringing  glass  workers  from  Gaul,  in  order  to  provide  his  own 
monastery  at  Wearmouth.  He  founded  the  famous  monastery 
and  more  famous  school  at  Jarrow,  going  himself  to  Rome  to 
procure  books  and  pictures  for  its  library. 

To  this  era  belong  also  the  names  of  Cuthbert,  consecrated 
bishop  of  Lindisfanie  by  Theodore,  famous  peasant  preacher  and 
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saint,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  among  the  remoter 
mountain  settlements  of  Xorthnmbria,  "from  whose  roughness 
and  poverty  other  teachers  turned  aside" ;  Caedmon, 
o^lSSon,  alsOj  the  peasant  Milton,  the  cowherd  of  Whitby, 
andBeiu.  ^hose  untutored  lips,  touched  by  divine  vision,  'sang  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,'  the  'origin  of  man,'  ...  'of  the  incar- 
nation,' 'passion  and  resurrection  of  Christ,' — "the  first  great 
.English  song."  Bede,  who  revived  for  England  the  traditions  of 
the  older  culture  of  the  almost  forgotten  classical  world,  the  first 
English  historian,  was  bom  probably  the  very  year  of  Theodore's 
historical  council  at  Hertford. 

Under  the  powerful  Offa,  who  ruled  Mercia  from  757-796,  the 
long  struggle  for  supremacy  seemed  about  to  be  decided  in  favor 
of  the  middle  kingdom.  Of  the  first  years  of  his 
(^n'pmoer  reign,  little  is  known;  but  in  771,  we  find  him  par- 
celing out  the  lands  of  Sussex,  with  the  kings  <»f 
Wessex  and  Kent  acting  as  attesting  parties;  evidence  that,  oven 
at  this  date,  Offa  had  established  himself  south  of  the  Thames, 
and  that  Wessex  had  again  lost  her  independence.  His  greatest 
wars,  however,  were  waged  against  the  Welsh,  whom  he  drove  out 
of  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  advancing  his  own  borders  to  the 
Wye.  This  conquest  he  secured  by  the  introduction  of  colonists 
and  the  erection  of  a  frontier  rampart,  the  famous  "Offa's 
Dyke,"  connecting  the  lower  Severn  and  the  Dee.  The  line- of 
'*Offa's  Dyke"  has  remained  virtually  the  permanent  boundary 
l)etween  Wales  and  England. 

Oflfa  died  in  796,  and,  for  a  few  years,  Mercia  maintained  the 
position  to  which  he  had  elevated  her.  Then,  one  by  one,  the 
Euhert,  achievements  of  Offa  were  undone.  In  S()2,  the  young 
>^2'S39.  Egbert,    of    the    royal   house    of    Wessex,   returned 

from  the  court  of  Charles  the  (ireat,  whither  he  had  been 
driven  by  the  persecutions  of  Offa.  Thirteen  years  he  spent 
in  rallying  the  shattered  forces  of  his  kingdom.  Then  he  began 
a  series  of  operations  which  culminated  in  825  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Mercians  at  Ellandun.  When,  in  829,  he  made  a  royal 
progress  through  Mercia,  it  was  virtually  his,  as  much  as  Wessex. 
The  Northumbrians  alono  remained  independent,  but  a  centui'y  of 
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discord  had  so  weakened  their  power  that  no  one  thought  of 
resisting  the  conqueror  of  Ellandun.  When,  therefore,  Egbert 
summoned  Eanred,  the  king,  to  meet  him  on  the  border  and 
acknowledge  his  supremacy,  Eanred  at  once  complied  and  North- 
umbria  also  entered  the  great  West  Saxon  confederacy. 

By  the  end  of  830,  with  the  exception  of  Celtic  Strathclyde, 
all  the  lands  south  of  the  line  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  had 
submitted  to  Egbert.  Through  all  this  magnificent  region,  the 
princes,  whether  Celt  or  Teuton,  acknowledged  the  overlordship 
of  the  southern  king.  The  vague  recognition  of  this  OTcrlordship, 
however,  did  not  constitute  these  vassal  states  into  a  kingdom  or 
an  empire^  still  less  into  a  national  state.  Egbert  had,  after  all, 
only  brought  together  such  another  confederacy  as  that  which 
once  obeyed  Penda  or  Offa;  only  larger  in  extent,  and,  for  the 
moment,  confronted  by  no  possible  rival  north  or  south. 


CHAPTER   in 


THE    DANISH   WARS.      ALFRED    THE   GREAT    AND   THE    FOUNDING 
OF  THE   ENGLISH   KINGDOM 

For  two  hundred  years,  Britain  had  received  no  fresh  accessions 
of  Teutonic  life  from  beyond  the  seas;  but,  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  eighth  century,  a  new  wave  began  to  break  upon  the  eastern 
shore,  and,  increasing  in  volume  with  the  opening  of  the  ninth 
century,  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  older  Teutonic  settlers,  as 
the  Angles  and  Saxons  had  once  overwhelmed  and  swept  away 
the  remnant  of  the  Britons.  This  new  Germanic  population 
came  from  the  two  great  peninsulas  which  separate  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic  from  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea.  The  people  of  Britain 
called  them  Danes;  the  Irish,  whose  eastern  coasts  were  harried 
by  them  as  severely  as  the  coasts  of  Britain,  knew  them  as  Ostmeuy 
or  Eastmen;  the  people  of  the  continent,  as  Xorthmen.  The 
name  which  they  themselves  used  was  Vikings,  or  Creekmen. 
They  were  of  Teutonic  stock  like  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  and 
posseesed  in  general  the  same  institutions. 
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The  first  authenticated  appearance  of  the  Northmen  in  Britain 
was  in  793,  when  they  suddenly  swooped  down  upon  Lindis&me 
and  plundered  its  famous  cliurch.  The  next  year  they 
awief  ^  returned  and  plundered  Benedict  Biscop's  settlements 
at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow.  In  795  they  reached  north- 
ern Ireland  and  began  a  series  of  depredations  along  the  eastern 
coast,  which  continued  for  more  than  a  century.  Southern 
Britain  was  not  disturbed  by  them  until  833,  when  a  fleet  of 
thirty-five  vessels  ravaged  the  island  of  Sheppey.  In  835  Egbert 
defeated  a  horde  at  Hengistdun  in  Cornwall  with  such  slaughter 
that  the  Danes  apparently  were  intimidated  for  the  moment,  and 
he  had  no  more  trouble  during  the  rest  of  his  reign. 

With  Ethelwulf,  however,  the  inroads  upon  south  Britain 
began  again,  and  for  thirty  years  the  West  Saxon  overlord  and  his 
ExUfU  of  vassal  kings  had  iittle  respite.  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Essex 
depredatums.  ^qjq  wasted  again  and  again;  London  and  Canterbury 
were  twice  taken  and  twice  burned.  East  Anglia  was  crushed; 
her  last  king,  Edmund,  tied  to  a  tree  and  shot  to  death  with 
arrows;  her  people  turned  out  of  their  homes  and  their  lands 
taken  by  strangers.  A  similar  fate  befell  eastern  Mercia  and 
Northnmbria.  Burgred,  the  last  Mercian  king,  abandoned  his  post 
in  despair  and  went  into  exile;  the  last  kings  of  Northumbria  fell 
in  battle  with  their  thanes  and  ealdormen.  York  was  taken  and 
plundered;  Carlisle  left  in  mournful  ruins.  Every  monastery  was 
burned  from  sea  to  sea.  The  ^'art  treasures''  and  the  ^'book 
treasures,"  so  carefully  gathered  by  Benedict  Biscop,  were  either 
destroyed  or  scattered.  The  service  of  the  church  was  supplanted 
by  the  bloody  feasts  of  Odin  and  Thor,  and  the  successors  of 
Wilfrid  and  Cuthbert  either  slain  at  their  altars  or  driven  out  to 
wander  in  strange  lauds. 

In  871  Alfred  assumed  the  task  of  restoring  his  smitten 
country.  Of  all  the  states  that  had  constituted  the  once  splendid 
Atfred'8  Confederacy  of  Egbert,  Wessex  alone  remained 
m^^^  unbroken.  The  other  states  were  lost,  but  Wessex 
97j-fi7fi.  might  be  saved.    For  seven  years  Alfred  carried  on  the 

unequal  struggle.  Again  and  again  he  brought  his  battle-weary 
people  to  fnoo  the  terrible  foe.     Sometimes  he  was  beaten;  some- 
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times  he  was  victorions.  But  whether  beaten  or  victorious,  the 
next  season  the  war-beacons  were  kindled  again,  and  the  struggle 
resumed.  Finally,  in  878,  Alfred  succeeded  in  repelling  the 
attack  of  a  combined  horde  of  East  Anglian  and  Irish  Danes  at 
Edington,  in  western  Mercia.  He  then  followed  them  to  their 
camp  at  Chippenham  and  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  days  forced 
them  to  agree  to  a  truce,  which  was  afterward  ratified  at  Wed- 
wedmort,  more, — the  famous  ''Alfred  and  Outhrum's  Peace." 
^^  By  the  terms  of  this  peace  the  Danish  king,  Guthrum, 

submitted  to  Christian  baptism  and  acknowledged  Alfred  as  his 
lord.  Alfred,  on  his  part,  formally  ceded  to  the  Danes  the  regions 
east  of  Watling  Street,  which  they  already  held.  Wessex  and 
western  Mercia  were  thus  saved,  and  a  basis  established  upon 
which  Alfred's  people  and  the  Danes  might  live  in  peace. 

England  east  of  the  line  of  Wedmore  and  north  to  the  borders 
of  Bemicia,  soon  became  known  as  the  Danelagh;  that  is,  the 

country  where  the  law  of  the  Danes  prevailed,  in  dis- 
&aPj^-  tiiiction  from  the  country  where  English  law  prevailed. 
^kS^     This  region,  however,  was  not  one  kingdom,  but  many. 

The  Danes,  like  the  Teutonic  settlers  of  two  centuries 
earlier,  gathered  in  separate  communities,  each  under  its  own  jarl 
or  king,  but  linked  together  in  loose  confederacies.  South  of 
Watling  Street  there  was  now  one  kingdom  and  one  king. 

In  reorganizing  the  southern   kingdom,   Alfred    committed 

western  Mercia  to  Ethelred,  who  ruled  it  as  a  dependent  princi- 

^^       pality,  under  the  title  of  ealdorman.     He  gave  bis  own 

isatumof^^  immediate  attention  to  Wessex  and  the  regions  to  the 

east,  which  had  once  constituted  the  kingdoms  of 
Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent.  Here,  by  extending  the  shire  system 
which  Ine  had  introduced  in  Wessex,  he  sought  to  weld  the  shat- 
tered fragments  of  these  ancient  states  into  a  single  compact 
dominion.  Each  kingdom  became  a  sbire,  that  is,  a  simple  adminis- 
trative district  of  the  common  kingdom,  under  the  jurisdiction  of. 
its  own  shire  court,  .and  presided  over  by  its  own  steward,  the 
scir-gerefaj  whom  we  know  by  the  modem  name  of  sheriflf.  By 
the  side  of  the  sheriff  sat  also  the  ealdorman  and  the  bishop.  It 
is  not  possible  to  distinguish  clearly  the  respective  duties  of  these 
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officers  in  the  shire,  bat  the  sheriff  was  *Hhe  constituting  officer'* 
of  the  court.  It  is  not  likely  that  ealdorman  and  bishop  were 
always  present,  but  the  sheriff,  as  the  representative  of  the  king, 
must  be;  without  him,  there  could  be  no  shire  court.  It  was  his 
duty,  iilso,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  his  master  in  the  care  of 
the  crown  lands  withiu  his  shire,  and  the  collection  of  fines  and 
dues.  It  was  the  ealdorman's  duty  to  command  the  military  levies 
of  the  shire, — the  fyrd.  He  was  responsible  for  their  condition ; 
for  the  promptness  with  which  they  took  the  field.  It  was  his, 
also,  to  lead  them  in  battle,  to  encourage  them  by  his  example,  to 
hearten  and  cheer  them  by  his  fortitude  under  trial,  by  his 
courage  in  the  face  of  peril.  The  sheriff  was  appointed  by  the 
king,  but  the  ealdorman  was  elected  by  the  witan,  of  which 
august  body  he  was  also  a  member,  and  to  whose  councils  he  con- 
tributed his  wisdom.  The  bishop  also  had  his  interests  in  the 
shire;  his  people  were  amenable  to  its  court;  the  innocent,  the 
poor,  and  the  friendless  must  be  protected  against  injustice  in  the 
name  of  law;  the  various  religious  forms  connected  with  the  crude 
methods  of  trial  must  be  superintended  in  the  name  of  the  church. 
The  association  of  neighboring  villages  into  minor  judicial 
districts,  known  later  in  England  as  hundreds,  was,  as  we  haye 

seen,  like  the  shires,  not  a  new  thing.  These  also 
thesysumof  Alfred    reorganized    and    harmonized,     and    greatly 

strengthened  and  extended  as  the  foundation  of  the 
shire  system.  To  give  weight  and  dignity  to  the  decisions  of  the 
hundred  court,  the  great  landowners  of  the  district  who  possessed 
five  hides  of  land  or  more,  the  thanes^  were  required  to  be  present 
and  to  assist  the  court  in  rendering  just  decisions.  They  them- 
selves, however,  were  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
court  and  held  in  their  own  halls  a  coordinate  court  for  their 
people.  In  all  cases,  the  king  held  the  presiding  judges  respon- 
sible for  the  decisions  of  their  respective  courts,  nor  did  he  hesi- 
tate to  interfere  or  punish  the  judge  who  was  neglectful  of  his 
duty  or  gave  other  evidence  of  his  unfitness.  Even  the  ealdorman 
was  not  above  the  king's  displeasure,  and  might  be  removed  for 
connivance  at  crime  or  injustice.  The  poor,  the  remnant  of  the 
old  free  coorls,  the  friendless  peasantry  upon  whom  the  heavy 
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hand  of  the  great  magnates  was  apt  to  rest  with  uuspariug  severity, 
were  the  special  objects  of  the  king's  solicitude;  ''for  the  poor 
had  no  friend  save  the  king." 

Side  by  side  with  a  better  civil  organization,  Alfred  established 

also  a  better  military  organization.     By  old  Teutonic  law,  the 

great  bodv  of  freemen  were  held  to  military  dutv,  and 

Alfred  and      ^  .    ,  ^    ,    *        i,    j     .    ..       xi        ^   u     •        ^i_ 

Ute  muttary  might  be  Called  into  the   field  m  the  presence    of 

common  danger.  But  the  long  campaigning  of  the 
earlier  years  of  Alfred's  reign,  and  the  need  of  keeping  the 
nation  constantly  under  arms,  had  been  a  severe  strain  upon 
the  older  system,  and  it  had  more  than  once  failed  in  an  hour  of 
greatest  peril,  as  in  the  winter  of  877.  Alfred  sought  to  remedy 
this  weakness  of  the  fyrd,  by  introducing  a  system  of  reliefs. 
Only  a  third  of  the  people  were  to' be  called  into  active  service  in 
the  field  at  any  one  time;  another  third  were  to  do  garrison  duty; 
while  the  remaining  third  tilled  the  fields  and  cared  for  the 
families  of  those  who  were  facing  the  enemy.  The  period  of 
service,  moreover,  was  definitely  fixed,  and  the  men  of  each  divi- 
sion knew  just  when  they  were  to  be  relieved. 

With  the  same  wise  policy  of  adapting  old  institutions  to  tlie 
new  needs  of  the  nation,  Alfred  addressed  himself  to  a  reform  of 

existing  laws.  From  the  codes  of  Ethelbert,  Ino,  and 
Uifiaie^'^     Offftf   supplemented    by  provisions    taken    from    the 

ancient  Levitical  Law,  he  compiled  a  now  code  for  the 
common  kingdom.  The  only  originality  which  he  claimed  foi* 
himself  was  that  of  selection:  ''I  gathered  these  laws  together 
and  commanded  many  of  those  to  be  written  which  our  forefathers 
lield,  those  which  to  me  seemed  good;  and  many  of  those  which 
to  me  seemed  not  good,  I  rejected." 

No  statesman  ever  appreciated  more  than  Alfred  the  value 
of  education  in  elevating  a  people,  or  in  creating  a  true  national 

spirit.  Bis  own  education  had  been  neglected  in  his 
Alfred  and     early  years;  for  what  reason  is  not  known.     He  had 

been  left  to  gather  what  he  could  in  a  desultory  way; 
at  twelve  he  had  not  yet  learned  his  letters;  nor  in  his  later  years 
was  ho  ever  able  to  atoiie  for  the  Kick  of  early  training,  always  to 
him  a  source  of  deep  regret.     Yet  possibly  this  early  neglect  \yi\a 
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not  without  its  compensations.  For  dnring  these  years  when 
Latin,  the  literary  language  of  the  ninth  centary,  was  to  him  a 
sealed  tongue,  his  fresh  young  mind  must  have  drunk  deep  and 
loDg  from  the  homely  fountains  of  his  own  English,  the  language 
which  was  yet  virtually  without  a  literature,  and  learned  to  value 
the  priceless  traditions  of  a  past  which  was  rapidly  fading.  It  is 
not  likely  that  he  knew  much  of  Bede  in  those  days,  for  Bede  had 
written  in  Latin;  but  he  must  have  heard  the  gleemen  sing  their 
half-pagan  songs  in  his  father's  hall ;  he  must  have  listened  to 
tales  of  brave  deeds  of  old,  of  ''sword  play,"  and  ''shield  wall," 
and  "arrow  flight,"  until  the  generous  heart  of  the  lad  had 
thrilled  with  patriotic  emotion.  Nor,  in  after  years,  when  his 
turn  came  to  take  up  the  burdens  of  a  king,  could  he  forget  these 
lessons,  or  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  traditions  in  inspir- 
ing the  English  with  pride  in  their  past,  or  confidence  in  their 
future.  Thus  first  among  English  kings,  Alfred  grasped  the 
importance  of  national  history  as  an  instrument  of  edacation,  and 
sought  to  leave  to  the  people,  in  a  language  which  the  simplest  of 
them  could  understand,  a  record  of  their  kings  and  of  their  own 
achievements.  This  record,  compiled  under  Alfred's  direction, 
partly  from  current  traditions  and  partly  from  the  Ecclesiastical 

History  of  Bede,  was  the  beginning  of  the  famous 
Sa^on  Chronicle^  which  was  destined  to  be  coTitinued  for  three 

hundred  years,  forming  a  sort  of  semi -official  national 
diary  of  the  greatest  value  in  recovering  the  later  history  of  Old 
English  kings.  For  the  benefit  of  his  unlearned  countrymen  also 
Alfred  caused  to  be  put  in  an  English  dress  such  works,  standard 
in  his  day,  as  Bede's  history  and  the  general  history  of  the  world 
of  Orosius.  The  king's  interest  in  literature,  however,  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  history,  lie  caused  translations  to  be  made  of 
standard  philosophical  and  theological  works  as  well,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  the  Consolations  of  Philosophy  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Boethius,  and  the  Pastoral  Care  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  He 
^^..        also  made  a  collection  of  the  ancient  epic  songs  of  the 

English.  But  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  epic 
of  Beowulf  only  a  few  fragments  have  survived.  In  Beowulf^  how- 
ever, wo  have  a  priceless  tretisurc.     It  is  not  only  the  earliest  of 
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English  poems,  antedating  the  era  of  migration;  it  is  also  a 
striking  picture  of  life  and  manners,  far  more  than  the  dry  annals 
of  the  Chronicle^  roTealing  the  temper  of  the  ancient  English 
folk. 

The  compilation  of  the  Chronicle^  the  translation  of  standard 
works,  and  the  collection  of  English  war  songs,  formed  only  a 

part  of  Alfred^s  plans  for  furthering  the  education  of 
ctntwry         his  people.    Like  Charles  the-  Great,  be  ransacked  his 

dominions  for  men  who  were  apt  to  teach.  From 
Hercia,  he  drew  oat  Plegmund,  who  in  890  became  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  From  Wales,  he  brought  the  man  who  was  after- 
ward to  become  his  biographer,  the  learned  Asser.  Eyen  foreign 
countries  also  were  invited  to  contribute  of  their  wealth  to  enrich 
his  schools.  Saxony  gave  him  "John  the  Old  Saxon"  and  St. 
Bertin  gave  him  Grimbald.  Under  the  inspiration  of  such  men, 
there  began  a  genuine  renaissance.  The  long  struggle  with  the 
Danes  had  dealt  severely  with  the  English  kingdoms;  the  old 
schools  had  been  destroyed,  their  teachers  and  pupils  scattered, 
and  the  people  had  lapsed  into  barbaric  ignorance.  When  Alfred 
began  his  reign  it  was  said  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  Wessex 
who  could  read  nnderstandingly.  When  Alfred  closed  his  reign, 
English  prose  had  been  bom,  and  the  English  mind  had  received 
an  inspiration  which  it  was  not  to  lose,  until  it  emerged  into  the 
full  day  of  the  modern  era. 

The  same  order  which  Alfred  introduced  into  the  administra- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  he  introduced  also  into  his  own  private  life. 

He  had  no  clock  to  warn  him  of  the  flight  of  the 
r^^MitMo/  hours;  but,  by  burning  a  series  of  tapers,  he  contrived 
m^ftodfeai     to  divide  his  day  with  some   accuracy.     When    he 

noticed  that  the  draughts  caused  his  candles  to  bum 
unevenly  at  times,  he  protected  them  with  a  lantern  made  with 
sides  of  horn.  The  well-ordered  household,  the  value  put  upon 
education,  the  sobriety  and  patient  industry  of  the  king,  and  the 
quiet  seriousness  with  which  he  took  the  duties  of  his  high  office, 
created  an  influence  which  a£Fected  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him,  and  from  the  court  extended  outward  and  downward  to  the 
people. 
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Whilo  Alfred  was  thus  laying  broad  foundations  for  the  future 
greatness  of  his  people,  the  Danes  of  Britain  were  quietly  settling 
down  to  a  peaceful  life,  learning  much  from  the 
rtJrtS*"**  English  who  dwelt  among  them,  and  forgetting  much 
ioSre^ik  ^^  ^^®'^  ^^^  hostility.  The  regions  in  particular  about 
Leicester,  Xottingham,  Derby,  Stamford,  and  Lincoln , 
the  famous  ''Five  Boroughs, ''  soon  became  vigorous  centers  of 
Danish  life.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  were 
now  virtually  serfs  over  all  Anglo-Saxon  Britain,  were  disturbed, 
but  rather  that  the  Danes  simply  ejected  the  landowners  and  lived 
upon  the  labor  of  the  tenants. 

Occasionally  a  new  band  from  the  continent  harried  Alfred's 
coasts.  But  Alfred,  in  reorganizing  the  land  fyrd,  had  not  for- 
gotten the  ship  fyrd.  In  the  year  882  his  seamen  sank  thirteen 
Danish  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  one  of  the  earliest 
recorded  achievements  of  the  English  navy.  Beginning  with  891, 
^^^  however,  the  Danes  began  to  come  in  greater  numbers, 
Danish  and  for  four  years  Alfred's  hands  were  full.  Severe 
battles  were  fought  on  the  Thames  and  around  London. 
In  894  a  horde  under  Hasting  broke  into  Mercia  from  the  east  and 
having  ravaged  the  whole  upper  Thames  country  were  finally 
halted  by  Ethelred  at  Buttington.  The  next  year  a  second  horde 
managed  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  Hasting,  and  having  wintered 
near  Bridgenorth  retired  into  Northumbria  in  the  spring. 

In  the  summer  of  896  there  were  ''desultory  landings"  on  the 
southern  coast,  but  the  danger  was  passed.  The  losses  of  the  four 
years  had  been  very  severe.  A  great  number  of 
A^^eS!^^^^  Alfred's  people  had  fallen;  among  them  two  bishops, 
three  ealdormen,  and  many  of  the  minor  thanes. 
V'ast  areas  of  country,  also,  had  been  laid  waste.  But  Alfred's 
system  had  successfully  stood  the  strain,  and  Englishmen  had 
learned  the  value  of  an  efficient  government,  loyally  sustained. 

Five  years  later,  Alfred,  the  greatest  of  early  English  kings, 
laid  down  the  burdens  which  he  had  carried  so  well.  He  had 
reigned  twenty -nine  years  and  six  months.  He  was  preemi- 
nently  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  He  imparted  his  ovra 
energy  and  coarage  to  the  English  people  in  the  most  critical 
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period  of  the  national  history.  But  he  did  more  than  this.  He 
founded  the  England  which  we  know.  Deeply  religious,  frail  in 
_  ^  ^  health,  and  seldom  free  from  pain,  he  was  no  ascetic, 
^haraeurqf  but  a  thoroughgoing  man  of  aflhirs,  laborious,  method- 
ical, and  careful  of  details.  lie  was  a  leader  whom 
men  trusted  with  implicit  confidence,  because  they  felt  that  he  was 
directed  and  controlled  by  sterling  good  sense,  and  was  able  to 
''bring  things  to  pass";  he  is  ^^one  of  the  most  pleasing,  and 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  character  in  history";  the  king  who, 
''as  no  other  man  on  record,  has  so  thoroughly  united  all  the 
TirtueSy  both  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  private  man." 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  BXPANSION^   OF  THE  ENGLISH  KIKGDOK  UNDEB  THE  GREAT 
KINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE   OF  ALFRED 

Alfred  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward,  distinguished  by 
later  historians  as  ''the  Elder."     £thelred  continued  to  admin- 
ister the  a£Fairs  of  Mercia.     lie  had  married  Alfred's 
of  Edward     daughter,   Ethelfleda,   and  after  his  death,   in  912, 
Ethelfleda  succeeded  to  his  authority  in  upper  Mercia. 
She  possessed  all  the  genius  of  her  house  for  war  and  administra- 
tion, and  Mercia  suffered  nothing  at  her  hands.     When  she  died, 
in  920,  Edward  assumed  the  administration  of  Mercian  affairs 
himEelf,  and  the  separate  goyemment  of  Mercia  came  to  an  end. 
The  events  of  the  later  years  of  Alfred's  reign  had  taught 
Edward  the  insecurity  of  peace  as  long   as  the  Danes  of  the 
Danelagh  retained  their  independence.     He  had  been 
^JrvSf^**^   trained  in  too  good  a  school,  however,  to  rush  blindly 
into  a  struggle  for  which  he  had  not  first  prepared 
himself  and  his  people.    To  this  end,  therefore,  in  the  year  907, 
by  the  restoration  of  Chester,  which  had  remained  in  ruins  since 
the  time  of  Ethelfrid  the  Devastator,  he  began  a  series  of  fortifi- 
cations which  extended  along  his  whole  border  and  took  ten  years 
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to  oomplete.  For  the  most  part  these  fortifications  consisted  of  a 
combination  of  the  earthen  rampart  and  mound  of  the  Danes  and 
the  old  English  burg  or  surrounding  fence  of  palisades,  faced  by 
the  inevitable  ditch.  Sometimes,  however,  an  ancient  Soman 
camp  was  restored.     If  stone  walls  were  used  in  fortifying  cities, 

it  was  only  in 
rare  cases,  for 
the  era  of 
stone  f or- 
tresses  had 
not  yet  come. 
The  Danes 
had  taught 
the  English 
the  value  of 
such  works ; 
for  i  t  was 
neither  supe- 
rior general- 
ship nor  supe- 
rior courage 
which  had 
made  the 
Danes  former- 
ly so  difficult 
to  dislodge 
when  once 
they  had  es- 
t  ablished 
themselves, 

but  their  fortified  camps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  here- 
tofore had  had  no  fortified  towns,  nor  known  aught  of  the  science 
of  fortification.  When  once  beaten  in  the  field,  the  whole  country 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 

The  Danes  were  not  unmindful  of  the  intent  of  Edward's  fort- 
building,  and  from  the  restoration  of  Chester,  each  new  essay  on 
the  part  of  the  English  was  followed  by  a  raid  of  Danes  into 
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Engliah  territoiy.  Edward,  howerery  steadfly  pushed  forward 
the  fortification  of  the  border,  and  in  014  the  work  was  far  enoagh 
_  along  for  him  to  undertake  the  formal   invasion  of 

TiMfiUMUion 

cjf  tk$  Dane-  Essex.  The  method  of  advance  which  Edward  adopted 
at  this  time  was  generally  followed  in  the  subse- 
quent wars,  and  goes  far  to  explain  the  unvarying  success  of 
his  operations.  He  first  led  a  large  force  into  the  enemy's  country 
and  established  a  powerful  camp;  then  under  cover  of  the  camp 
he  built  a  permanent  fortress  and  garrisoned  it  with  his  own 
people.^  Thus  while  he  lay  encamped  at  Maldon  in  914,  he  erected 
a  fort  at  Witham,  which  made  him  master  of  all  southern  Essex 
and  thrust  the  Danes  back  upon  the  Colne. 

The  submission  of  the  Five  Boroughs  and  the  Fen  country,  in 
918,  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  East  Anglia.  The  year 
^^^^  after  Ethelfleda's  death  the  English  outposts  were 
STESwSf  pushed  across  the  Mersey  and  established  at  Manches- 
ter, and  the  year  following,  921,  Edward  fortified  Bake- 
well  in  the  Peakland.  The  whole  south  Humber  country  was  now 
in  his  hands,  and  English  colonists  were  beginning  to  pour  into 
the  conquered  territories.  Then  followed  a  noteworthy  event, 
which  shows  how  the  fame  of  Edward  had  gone  before  him  and 
overawed  the  whole  north ;  for  here  at  Bake^ell  came  Welsh  and 
Scots,  Dsnes  and  English,  to  accept  Edward's  authority  and  take 
him  to  '^  father  and  lord."  Thus  ended  the  work  of  conquest 
for  that  generation*  The  northern  states,  crippled  by  dissension 
and  awed  by  the  irresistible  advance  of  the  English  lines,  had  no 
desire  to  press  the  question  of  supremacy  further.  Edward  had 
secured  the  Humber  as  the  northern  border  of  his  actual  kingdom ; 
he  had  also  secured  the  recognition  of  his  overlordship  in  the  regions 
north  of  the  Humber.    He  rested  content;  his  work  was  done. 

Edward  survived  his  triumph  at  Bakewell  barely  four  years. 
His  reign  is  marked  by  the  solidity  of  its  successes,  due  as  much 
to  the  sterling  worth  of  the  man  as  to  his  farsighted 
ESoarl9i5,  wisdom.  In  some  respects  possibly,  Edward  even  sur- 
passed Alfred.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  military 
leader  of  the  old  English  period;  his  unvarying  success  is  as 
remarkable  as  the  substantial  natnre  of  his  conquests.     He  eom- 
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prehended  fully  the  spirit  of  his  father's  great  work  of  roorgati- 
ization,  and  made  his  conquests  the  means  of  strengthening  and 
extending  it,  forming  of  the  England  which  he  had  won  a  compart 
national  state. 

Edward  had  all  his  father's  love  of  justice,  and  realized  fully 
the  importance  of  "just  dooms"  to  a  contented  and  happy  people. 

He  constrained  his  witan  to  support  him  in  the  main- 
BSwa%.        tenance  of  peace,  and  made  them  responsible  for  the 

denial  or  delay  of  justice.  Each  gerefa  was  required 
to  hold  his  court  "always  once  in  four  weeks,"  plaiqjy  the 
hundred  court,  and  "every  suit  was  to  have  an  end,  and  a  term  in 
which  it  must  be  brought  forward."  The  relations  of  English 
and  Danes  were  carefully  regulated  by  a  graded  wergeld.  A 
system  was  also  established  by  which  legal  bargains  could  be  made 
only  within  a  walled  town  and  in  the  presence  of  the  reeve.  The 
law  was  softened  somewhat  by  Edward's  successor,  but  the  prin- 
ciple which  required  public  recognition  of  commercial  transactions 
must  have  been  very  useful  among  a  semi-barbarous  people,  and 
often  saved  them  from  the  occasion  of  litigation.  In  Edward's 
laws,  also,  we  have  the  first  notice  of  the  ordeal,  not  a  new  method 
of  trial  by  any  means,  but  from  this  time  conspicuous  among  the 
strange  old  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  curious  mingling  of  Christ- 
ianity and  barbarism.  All  in  all,  English  society  had  not  advanced 
far,  when  peace  breaking  and  perjury,  robbery  and  murder,  were 
still  incidents  of  daily  life  against  which  king  and  witan  waged 
a  long  and  weary,  but  not  hopeless,  warfare. 

When  Edward  died,  his  eldest  son,  Athelstan,  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age.     The  northern  lords  met  him  at  Dacre  and  formally 

acknowledged  his  lordship.  That  Athelstan  took  the 
j^J{J*«««      homage  seriously,  as  a  recognition  of  his  supremacy 

over  the  north,  is  shown  by  the  style  which  he  now 
assumes.  He  is  no  longer  like  Alfred,  "King  of  the  West  Saxons, " 
or  like  his  father,  "King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons";  he  is  "Monarch 
of  aU  Britain." 

The  homage  of  Dacre,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  proved 
a  very  secure  basis  for  a  lasting  peace.  In  937  Athelstan  had  to 
call  out  his  lyrd  to  meet   an   invasion   supported  by  a  widely 
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extended  league  of  Soots,  Picts,  Welsh,  and  Banes  under  Con- 
stantino, king  of  Scots.     The  battle  was  fought  at  Brunanbnrh, 

probably  somewhere  in  Lincolnshire.  The  northern 
'.f  liTHnan-     hordo  was  beaten,  and  Constantino  with  the  wreck  of 

his  army  was  glad  to  retire  to  his  ships,  leaving  behind 
him  upon  the  earthworks  of  Brunanburh  five  "young  kings," 
among  them  his  own  son.  Athelstan  returned  home  to  rule  in 
peace,  the  sole  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  the  Channel  to  the 
Tjne,  and  the  undisputed  overlord  of  Britain. 

Upon  the  death  of  Athelstan,  his  brother  Edmund  passed  at 
once  to  the  throne.     The  new  reign  was  brief  but  vigorous.     The 

northern  earls  thought  to  take  advantage  of  the  acces- 
SI^?*'*        sion   of    a  lad   of   eighteen    to  undo    the  work    of 

Brunanburh.     Edmund,  however,  was  fully  equal  to 

*  the  emergency,  and  by  945  had  once  more  recovered  the  northern 

earldoms.    The  next  year  the  young  king,  whose  reign  had  opened 

so  auspiciously,  was  slain  by  an  outlaw,  while  keeping  the  Feast 

of  St.  Augustine  at  Pucklechurch  in  Gloucestershire. 

Edmund's  eldest  son,  Edwy,  was  still  a  child;  and  the  witan 
turned  to  his  brother  Edred,  the  youngest  son  of  Edward. 
Since  childhood,  Edred  had  been  a  confirmed  invalid.     lie  was 

surrounded,  however,  by  the  veteran  counselors  of  his 
Nfi-M.  brothers  and  his  father,  and  during  his  reign  of  nine 

years  the  administration  revealed  no  falling  off  in  energy 
or  efficiency.  There  was  the  usual  hesitation  of  the  northern 
people  in  accepting  the  new  king,  but  the  prompt  action  of  the 
Welsh  and  the  English,  and  the  ready  energy  of  the  king's  minis- 
ters, forestalled  the  growth  of  any  widely-extended  revolt.  The 
Northumbrians  were  weary  of  Danish  rule,  and  apparently  con- 
spired with  the  English  to  expel  the  last  representatives  of  the  old 
Danish  kings.  Edred,  however,  did  not  organize  the  newly 
acquired  territory  as  a  part  of  the  English  kingdom  of  the  south, 
but  united  Deira  and  Bemicia  into  one  vast  ealdormanry,  or 
earldom,  which  he  bestowed  upon  Osulf,  the  ^'High  Beeve  of 
Bamborougb,"  who  had  recently  been  of  great  service  in  expelling 
the  Danes. 

The  recovery  of  the  Danelagh  was  now  complete.    The  question 
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of  Bupremacy  was  permanently  settled,  not  only  between  Danes 
and  English,  but  also  between  North  Britain   and  South  Britain. 

Henceforth,  southern  Britain  was  to  direct  the  '^des- 
J^l^StjH^  tinies  of  the  island,''  give  it  its  royal  family,  and 
EngianA        ^®  ^^  ttom  its  southom  Capital.    But  more  important 

still,  Teutonic  Britain  had  become  England;  in  tlie 
furnace  fire  of  foreign  war,  local  differences  and  tribal  antagonisms 
liad  disappeared,  and  the  once  rival  tribes  had  been  fused  into 
one  people.  The  tribal  king  of  the  West  Saxons  had  become  the 
national  king  of  the  English. 

In  the  presence  of  such  changes  it  was  not  possible  for  the  old, 
simple,  political  and  social  constitution  to  remain  as  it  had  been  in 

the  past.  The  erasure  of  ancient  tribal  lines  and  the 
uiWS^uh  concentration  of  all  royal  authority  in  the  family  of 
•^Morgan-  'Wessex,  vastly  increasing  the  personal  authority  and* 

prestige  of  the  king,  were  sufficient  to  change  the  pro- 
portions of  the  old  constitution.  But  other  changes  fully  as 
important,  and  even  more  radical,  had  extended  through  the 
entire  social  structure.  The  old  free  ceorls  had  sunk  into  a  con- 
dition of  semi-servitude.  The  laws  of  the  time,  designed  no 
doubt  to  protect  society  against  the  vagrant,  compelled  every  man 
to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  some  lord,  who  thus  became 
a  sort  of  perpetual  bail,  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  man, 
and  in  case  of  crime  bound  to  produce  him  in  court  or  make  good 
the  loss  which  his  ill-doing  had  caused  the  community.  A  num  of 
good  character  would  find  little  difficulty  in  securing  a  lord,  but 
the  man  who  had  once  lost  his  reputation  was  in  a  sad  plight,  for 
the  lordless  man  had  no  standing  before  the  law.  The  principle 
was  feudal,  and  indicates,  all  too  plainly,  that  English  society  was 
changing  rapidly  from  a  community  of  independent  freemen  to  an 
oligarchy  of  rich  landowners,  where  wealth  was  the  only  badge  of 
independence.  It  indicates,  moreover,  that  the  poor  freeman 
could  no  longer  be  trusted;  the  loss  of  personal  independence,  as 
always,  had  been  attended  by  a  corresponding  loss  of  self-respect 
and  sense  of  responsibility.  Freemen  had  become  servile  in 
nature  and  therefore,  servile  in  condition. 

With  the  decline  of  the  free  poor,  there  is  also  a  marked 
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adyanoe  in  tihe  severity  of  the  laws  in  dealing  with  petty  offenders 
who  naturally  came  from  this  class,  or  the  scarcely  lower  class 

who  represented  the  old  yillainage.  No  thief  of 
nguutthm*,    twelve  years  of  age  or  over  who  stole  to  the  amoant  of 

twelve  pence  was  to  be  spared.  He  was  to  be  slain,  if 
foimd  gnilty,  and  all  that  he  had  was  to  be  taken.  The  manifest 
thief  was  to  be  pursued  by  hue  and  cry,  and  the  first  man  who 
felled  him  to  the  earth  was  to  receive  a  fee  of  twelve  pence.     The 

population,  also,  were  invited  to  enroll  themselves  into 

gilds,  each  under  its  own  bead  or  ealdor.  Ten  gilds, 
again,  were  to  be  associated  together  into  a  larger  association 
known  as  the  hundred.  The  gild  was  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  home 
protection  association,  designed  to  insure  its  members  against  loss 
by  theft.  Their  duty  was  to  lead  the  hue  and  cry  against  the 
thief,  and  see  that  the  stolen  property  or  its  value  was  restored  to 
the  owner.  The  sheriff  was  to  be  called  upon  only  when  the 
offender  was  too  strong  for  the  gilds  to  deal  with,  or  when  he 
sought  refuge  in  another  shire. 

In  the  laws  of  Athelstan,  the  shire  court  and  the  whole  system 
of  procedure  emerge  with  more  and  more  distinctness  from  the 
obscurity  of    the  earlier  period.     General  attendance  upon  the 

shire  court  was  enforced  by  fines.  The  sheriff  was 
trial,  ne     also  more  definitely  recognized  as  the  king's  representa- 

tive  officer.  An  accused  man,  if  not  taken  m  the  act, 
was  allowed  to  clear  himself  by  the  oath  of  his  lord  or  his  friends. 
Failing  of  this,  he  was  put  to  the  ordeal,  which  was  simply  an 
appeal  to  God  to  work  a  miracle  in  his  behalf  and  save  him  from 
punishment,  if  he  were  innocent;  another  instance  which  shows 
how  overwhelmingly  the  laws  favored  the  property  holder. 

With  the  change  in  the  standing  of  freemen,  the  government 
corres]x>nd]ngly  lost  its  old  popular  character.  In  the  consoli- 
umfifpopur  dated  kingdom  the  witenagemot  exercised  all  the 
^'Ti^cSmf^  functions  of  the  ancient  popular  assembly.  By  its 
menL  counsol  and  consent  charters  were  granted,  laws  were 

formulated,  kings,  ealdormen,  and  bishops  were  choseii ;  by  it  high 
offenders  were  tried.  It  represented  not  the  people,  but  the  great 
landholding  aristoi^racy,  centered  in  the  king  and  the  royal  family. 
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To  this  fact  was  undoubtedly  due  the  growing  severity  of  the  laws 
which  fell  most  heavily  upon  the  lower  classes.  At  times  tho 
landholders  appear  calling  for  laws  so  severe  tliJit  the  king  refuses 
to  grant  them ;  as  when  the  witan  proposed  to  Athelstan  that  a 
free  woman  who  turned  thief  be  drowned,  or  that  a  male  slave  bo 
stoned  to  death  and  a  female  slave  be  burnt  alive. 

Another  cluinge  which  belongs  to  this  era  is  significant  of  tho 

drift  of  the  national  institutions.  We  have  seen  tho 
of  the  great     old  ealdormeu  ticting  as  the  simple  chiefs  of  the  fvrd 

in  the  shire;  but  by  the  time  of  Edmund  and  Ed  red 
the  ealdormen  begin  to  appear  as  provincial  governors,  almost  us 
sub-kings,  each  in  his  own  group  of  shires.  Under  Edred  there 
are  seven  such  provincial  governors,  or  viceroys,  south  of  the 
Humber,  to  whom  the  reorganization  of  Northumbria  added  still 
an  eighth.  This  important  office,  to  which  the  Danish  term  earl 
was  soon  to  be  commonly  applied,  was  not  yet  hereditary,  but  its 
semi-regal  nature  was  recognized  in  that  it  was  generally  reserved 
for  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  eihelings^  and  could  be  con- 
ferred only  by  the  consent  of  the  witan. 

I^pon  the  death  of  Edred,  the  witan  turned  to  Edwy,  the  eldest 
son  of  Edmund,  then  possibly  in  his  sixteenth  year.     The  choice 

was  not  happy.  Edwy  was  under  the  influence  of 
monaMtir        Etliclgiva,  a  womau  of  evil  reputation,  who  was  solely 

bent  upon  marrying  the  young  king  to  her  daughter 
Blgiva.  During  the  reigns  of  Edmund  and  Edred  the  influence 
of  Edward's  widow  Edgiva  had  been  all  powerful,  nor  was  she 
inclined  now  to  yield  her  supremacy  to  the  intriguing  Ethelgiva. 
She  was  supported,  moreover,  in  her  opposition  to  the  marriage  by 
a  powerful  church  party,  headed  by  Dunstan,  the  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, and  Odo,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  for  Edwy  and 
P^lgiva  were  related  within  the  degree  of  consanguinity  to  which 
marriage  was  forbidden  by  the  church.  The  quarrel  came  to  an 
open  rupture  at  the  coronation  feast  at  Kingston.  Edgiva  wjis 
driven  from  the  court;  Dunstan  fled  to  the  continent  and  for  the 
moment  Ethelgiva  was  tlie  virtual  ruler  of  England. 

Her  influence,  however,  was  founded  upon  the  open  violation 
of  what  men  regarded  as  the  sacred  law  of  Christendom.     The 
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conscience  of  Europe  was  everywhere  turning  from  the  license 
tolerated  by  a  more  barbarous  age  to  a  stricter  life,  and  princes 
and  nobles  were  forbidden  unions  which  their  fathers  had 
regarded  without  disfavor.  The  church  party,  therefore,  carried 
on  a  relentless  war  against  Ethelgiva.  In  057  the  great  lords  of 
Mercia  and  Northumbria  broke  into  open  revolt  and  set  up  Edgar, 
the  younger  brother  of  Edwy,  as  their  king.  In  958  Odo  suc- 
ceeded in  divorcing  King  Edwy  and  in  banishing  the  hated 
mother-in-law.  The-  next  year,  the  poor  young  Edwy  died,  and 
Wessex  passed  quietly  to  Edgar. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Edgar  was  to  advance  Dnnstan  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  recently  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Odo.*  In 
Edaarthe  this  position,  Dnnstan  stood  next  to  the  king  in  honor 
pn!0re»i'  ^ud  influence,  and  the  long  era  of  peace  and  prosperity 
uf  reform.  ^yjjjch  attended  the  sixteen  years  of  Edgar's  reign  was 
due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  primate's  sage  counsel,  aud  to  the 
consistent  and  statesmanlike  policy  to  which  he  committed  the 
king.  During  the  early  years  of  the  reign,  the  monastic  drift  of 
popular  thought  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  a 
pestilence,  the  "sudden  death,"  which,  starting  from  the  centers 
of  population,  swept  the  kingdom  far  aud  wide.  In  962  London, 
also,  was  ravaged  by  a  serious  conflagration.  The  people  saw  in 
these  afSictions  a  punishment  for  their  disobedience  in  not  con- 
forming to  the  laws  of  the  church.  The  king,  who  from  his  youth 
had  been  under  the  influence  of  Dunstan,  was  also  thoroughly 
possessed  with  this  idea  and  gave  energetic  support  to  the  plans  of 
the  primate  in  reforming  the  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  life  of 
the  era.  Many  famous  old  English  monasteries  date  from  this 
period,  such  as  Kamsay,  Ely,  and  Medehamstede,  the  later  Peter- 
borough. 

Edgar  and  Dunstan,  however,  had  other  work  to  do  besides 
that  of  reforming  monks  and  building  monasteries.  The  Danish 
inroads  had  ceased,  but  the  unruly  lords  of  the  isles 
fMvafpoiccr.  had  to  be  kept  in  subjection.  According  to  a  respect- 
able but  hardly  credible  tradition,  Edgar  maintained  a 
fleet  of  3,600  sail,  with  which  he  patroled  his  coasts  each  year.  It 
is  probable  that  the  famous  review  at  Chester  of  07-3,  in  which,  it 
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is  said,  Edgar  was  borne  along  in  a  barge  rowed  by  six  fasssal 
kings,  was  a  part  of  one  of  these  annual  maDOBUTers. 

As  with  his  predecessors,  it  is  difficult  to  distingnish  particular 
institutions  which  date  from  Edgar's  reign,  and  yet  the  era  was 
one  in  which  the  growth  of  English  institutions  was 
pro^eM^  markedly  deepened  and  strengthened.  The  West  Saxon 
^^^'*  shire  system  was  unquestionably  extended  to  the  num- 
ber. The  territorial  hundred  or,  as  it  was  called  north 
of  Watling  Street,  the  wapentake^  appears  in  the  laws  for  the  first 
time  by  name,  and  its  functions,  the  times  of  holding  the  court, 
and  the  duties  of  its  officers  are  fixed  by  ordinance.  Tlie  system 
which  Athelstan  had  enjoined,  of  organizing  each  community  into 
gilds  for  better  protection  against  thieying,  now  appears  merged  in 
the  territorial  hundred;  the  subdirision,  or  primary  group  of  ten, 
being  represented  in  the  tUhing,  The  times  of  meeting  of  the 
higher  courts  were  fixed.  The  "Ordinance  of  the  Hundred"  pre- 
scribed that  the  hundred  court  should  meet  "always  in  four 
weeks,"  but  the  Jwr%ewio/ should  be  held  "thrice  in  the  year," 
and  the  sAire-gemoi  tMrice. 

The  king  also  turned  his  attention  to  commerce  and  trade. 
He  sought  to  give  confidence  and  security  to  all  honest  transac- 
tions by  establishing  in  each  borough  or  hundred  a 
toregvuue  body  of  notaries,  or  qualiGed  witnesses,  to  attest  all 
bargains,  and  so  protect  the  holder  of  goods  from  the 
charge  of  fraud  or  thieving.  This  regulation  was  evidently  only 
the  extension  and  more  practical  application  of  the  principle 
which  Athelstan  had  sought  to  embody  in  his  laws,  by  which  all 
transactions  must  be  held  within  a  city.  Another  law  prescribed 
the  use  of  only  one  kind  of  money  in  the  kingdom,  and  one 
standard  of  weights  and  measures,  that  of  London  and  Winches- 
ter. These  laws  were  undoubtedly  salutary,  and  reveal  the  rapid 
development  of  true  ideas  of  the  function  of  government  as  repre- 
sented in  the  kingship  of  the  tenth  century.  Some  of  the  laws, 
however,  were  not  so  wise;  as  when  the  king  by  enactment 
attempted  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wool,  a  law  like  many  of  the 
laws  of  the  era  framed  not  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  but  in 
the  interest  of  the  great  landowners.     The  law  is  further  note- 
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worthy,  since  it  shows  that  eyen  at  this  period,  wool-growing  had 

become  an  important  English  industry. 

Edgar  died  on  the  8th  of  July,  975.     Although  he  had  but 

jnst  passed  his  thirty-second  birthday,  he  had  been  a  king  for 
eighteen  years,  sixteen  of  which  he  had  ruled  as  sole 

sS^r%75.     king  over  the  English.     His  policy  was  one  of  peace. 
He  left  to  his  earls  the  administration,  each  of  his  own 

earldom,  while  he  contented  himself  with  securing  the  peace  and 
qniet  of  the  realm.  He  maintained  terms  of  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  Celtic  kings  of  the  north ;  he  went  so  far  in 
^niSnT  bis  efforts  to  conciliate  the  Danes,  that  his  own  people 
found  fault  with  his  fayoritism  for  ''outlandish  men.'^ 
Dunstan's  hand,  perhaps,  may  be  seen  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
dramatic  fites  and  pageants  by  which  he  sought  to  secure  for  his 
king  that  outward  grandeur  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  king  oyer 
kings.  The  glories  of  the  great  coronation  f  Ste  at  Bath  and  the 
famous  boat  procession  at  Chester,  long  lingered  in  the  traditions 
of  the  age.  But  ihe  shadow  was  already  mounting  on  the  dial. 
Edgar  'Hhe  Peaceful"  is  the  last  of  the  great  kings  of  the  House 
of  Alfred.  The  old  West  Saxon  kingship  was  not  equal  to  the 
task  to  which  it  had  been  summoned.  The  extension  of  the  shire 
system  of  Wessex  was  a  step  in  the  nght  direction ;  but  the  inspira- 
tion by  which  this  yast  body  of  shires,  with  their  hundred  courts 
and  borough  courts,  should  be  kept  to  their  duties,  must  come  from 
the  king.  The  king,  howeyer,  could  not  be  eyerywhere.  The 
machinery  needed  constant  supervision  and  watchfulness  that  jas- 
tice  might  be  done,  or  the  power  of  officials  not  be  used  to  oppress 
the  people.  This  could  be  accomplished  only  by  extending  the  sys- 
tem of  great  earldoms  which  we  have  already  seen  in  operation  under 
Edred.  Under  Edgar  and  his  great  minister  this  scheme  no  doubt 
worked  well.  '  *Twice  every  year  the  king  rode  through  every  shire, 
inquiring  into  the  law-dooms  of  the  men  in  authority,  and  diowing 
himself  a  powerful  avenger  in  the  name  of  justice.''  But  under 
weaker  men  the  results  were  yery  different.  The  earls  became  too 
powerful  for  subjects,  too  independent  for  ministers,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  yictorious  foe,  were  only  too  ready  to  betray  their 
Boverei^  in  order  to  make  advantageous  terms  for  themselvej?. 
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CHAPTER   V 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  KINGDOM;  THE  ERA 
OF  DANISH  KINGS 

After  tho  death  of  Edgar,  England  was  compelled  once  more 
to  endure  the  reign  of  a  minor.  Edgar  bad  left  two  sons, — 
Edward  and  Ethelred.  Dunstan  and  the  other  ministers  of  the 
late  king  favored  the  succession  of  Edward;  but  Elfrida,  the 
second  wife  of  Edgar  and  mother  of  Ethelred,  an  ambitious  and 
unscrupulous  woman,  was  not  willing  to  see  her  son  and  herself 
also,  the  partner  of  Edgar's  greatness,  set  down  to  a  second  place. 
The  influence  of  Dunstan  with  the  witan,  however,  prevailed 
and  Edward  was  duly  crowned.  But  his  reign  was  a  short  one. 
The  breach  had  apparently  been  healed,  but  Elfrida  only  bided 
her  time.  On  the  18th  of  March,  978,  the  young  king,  who  had 
been  hunting,  stopped  at  his  stepmother's  castle  for  refreshment. 
As  he  was  about  to  ride  away,  the  parting  cup  which  the  laws  of 
hospitality  of  the  age  prescribed  was  presented  to  him,  but,  as  he 
took  it,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back  by  one  of  Elfrida's  servants. 
Edward's  youth  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death  appealed 
powerfully  to  the  people,  and  they  saw  in  him  a  martyr  sacrificed 
to  the  deep  animosity  of  the  old  anti-monastic  party. 

With  the  accession  of  Ethelred,  Dunstan  disappears  from  polit- 
ical life.     In   986   he  comes   forth  from  his  seclusion  to  save 

Elfstan,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  with  whom  the  king 
Dunstan,       had  quarreled  and  who  was  besieged  in  his  episcopal 

city.  A  few  weeks  later  the  great  primate  passed  away, 
dying  as  he  had  lived  mth  the  harness  on.  He  is  the  first  of  that 
long  list  of  churchly  statesmen,  of  whom  are  Lanfranc,  Anselm, 
Becket,  Langton,  and  Wolsey,  who  have  directed  English  history, 
and  at  times  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  nation 
than  its  kings.  A  grateful  people  long  remembered  him,  ''his 
delight  to  make  peace  between  man  and  man,"  his  moderation, 
his  genial  hospitality,  his  strict  justice,  his  integrity,  his  sage 
wisdom.     He  ''was  canonized  in  popular  regard  almost  from  the 
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day  he  died/'  and  soon  became  the  favorite  saint  of  the  old 
Englieh  chnrch;  he  held  his  place  until  his  fame  was  eclipsed  by 
the  later  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  meantime  England  was  sinking  rapidly  under  the  mis- 
fortunes which  from  the  first  attended  the  unlucky  reign  of 
Ethelred.  As  if  it  were  not  enough  that  the  kingdom 
Danuih  be  riveu  by  the  strife. of  the  clergy,  or  that  men  like 
Elfric,  the  son  of  Elfher  of  Mercia,  whom  the  people 
regarded  as  responsible  for  the  murder  of  Edward,  appear  among 
the  earls,  the  Danish  inroads  which  had  practically  ceased  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  must  also  begin  afresh. 

The  first  inroads,  howeyer,  were  merely  petty,  desultory  raids 
quite  like  those  of  the  early  ninth  century.  But  in  the  year  991, 
27ie  Ethelred  established  the  fatal  precedent  of  bribing  the 

^^^"^^^  marauders  to  leave  him  in  peace.  The  effect  of  this 
encouragement  to  the  freebooting  trade  was  apparent  at  once. 
Within  three  years  the  king  was  compelled  to  pay  ''Danegeld'^ 
three  different  times,  the  sums  varying  from  £10,000  to  £22,000. 
In  the  eight  years  which  followed  994,  the  inroads  were  not  as 
frequent  nor  as  formidable.  But  were  the  enemy  many  or  few, 
the  incompetency  of  the  government  remained  the  same.  ''Often 
was  the  fyrd  gathered  against  the  foe ;  but,  so  soon  as  they  should 
have  met  them,  through  some  cause,  was  fiight  ever  resolved 
upon,  and  so  the  enemy  ever  had  the  victory." 

At  last  the  fatal  year  1002  drew  on.  It  opened  with  another 
disgraceful  truce  and  the  payment  of  a  Danegeld  of  £24,000.  In 
the  preceding  year  an  ill-advised  expedition  had  been 
^rx^.  8®^^  ^  Normandy  to  punish  Duke  Richard  because  he 
ai^AwTikin  iiad  allowed  the  harbors  of  the  Seine  to  shelter  the 
Danish  pirates;  but,  instead  of  bringing  back  the 
Norman  duke  in  chains  as  Ethelred  had  instructed  his  lieutenants, 
they  brought  back  the  Lady  Emma,  the  duke's  sister,  to  be  the 
bride  of  Ethelred.  She  came  in  the  early  spring  and  brought 
with  her  a  horde  of  Norman  fiunkies  and  hangers-on, — the  first 
Norman  invasion  of  England, — ^whose  insolent  ways  and  out- 
landish manners  boded  no  good  for  a  court  already  divided  and 
torn  by  the  bitter  rivalries  of  jealous  factions.     Emma,  moreover. 
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was  a  woman  of  spirit,  beautiful  and  oold-hearted  as  she  was 
selfish.  Ethelred  already  had  a  grown-ap  family  about  him, 
headed  by  the  noble  etheling,  Edmund  Ironside.  Here  then  was 
opjiortunity  enough  for  clashing  of  interests,  intrigue,  open 
schism,  and  final  treason;  in  the  end,  outweighing  any  temporary 
advantage  which  Ethelred  might  secnre  by  an  fdlianoe  with  his 
powerful  Norman  neighbor. 

The  Norman  marriage  was  not  the  only  nor  the  most  serious 
blunder  which  Ethelred  made  in  this  fatal  year.  It  seems  that  as 
a  result  of  so  many  truces,  as  well  as  of  a  recent  policy 
Day.  Norem-  adopted  by  Ethelred  of  enlisting  Danes  in  the  English 
seryice,  there  had  been  introduced  into  Mercia  and 
Wessez  a  considerable  Danish  population.  These  new  Danes  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  assimilate  to  the  English  stock,  as  the  old 
Danes  of  the  Danelagh,  but  remained  still  a  separate  population, 
the  detestation  of  the.  English,  who  feared  them,  but  durst  not 
attack  them,  and  of  importance  enough  to  excite  the  suspicion  of 
the  government.  Soon  after  his  marriage  intelligence  was  brought 
to  the  king,  that  this  floating  Danish  population  had  formed  a 
plot  to  destroy  him  and  the  witan,  and  seize  the  goyemment. 
Ethelred,  whose  craven  spirit  made  him  an  easy  prey  to  all 
rumors  of  this  kind,  was  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  He 
determined  to  strike  first,  and  made  his  plans  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  unsuspecting  Danes  on  the  approaching  St.  Brice's 
Day.  For  once  the  plans  of  Ethelred  were  carried  out,  and  with 
fatal  completeness;  neither  degree,  nor  age,  nor  sex  was  spared. 
The  entire  Danish  population  of  Mercia  and  Wessex  was  swept  away. 

The  Danes  were  not  only  protected  by  recent  truces,  but  many 
of  them  also  were  hostages.  Ethelred,  therefore,  had  violated 
laws  which  even  pagan  barbarians  held  sacred.  More- 
Ssweyn^  over,  among  the  victims  were  Gunhild,  the  sister  of 
Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  her  husband  Earl  Pallig,  and 
their  infant  son.  When  the  news  reached  Sweyn  he  swore  to  be 
avenged  on  the  assassin;  he  would  go  to  England,  destroy  Ethel- 
red, and  add  England  to  his  Danish  kingdom. 

The  danger  which  now  confronted  Ethelred  was  even  m<Hre 
■erioufl  than  any  whioh  had  confronted  his  predecessars.  ^^inoe 
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the  days  of  Alfred,  Denmark  and    Norway  had  been  passing 
throagh  a  series  of  transformations  quite  as  significant  as  those 

which  had  attended  the  recent  development  of  Eng- 
neierof         land.     The  era  of  **creek  men"  and  ''sea  kings"  was 

receding;  the  petty  tribal  states  had  been  destroyed, 
and  the  era  of  the  national  kingdom  had  begun.  'Ethelred,  there- 
fore, was  now  compelled  to  resist  not  merely  freebooting  hordes, 
but  a  powerful  national  king,  leading  disciplined  and  regularly 
organized  armies,  who  came  with  the  definite  purpose  of  conquest 
and  annexation. 

Svrejn  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  in  the  spring  of  1003  began 
the  series  of  operations  which  ended  ten  years  later  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Danish  king  in  England.     In  1005  for 
wirof  reasons  unknown,  Sweyn  did  not  return.    The  English, 

however,  had  little  respite;  for  now  a  "hunger-need" 
fell  upon  the  doomed  land,  ''grimmer  than  any  man  bad  mind  of," 
—the  result  of  so  much  burning-  of  fields  and  slaughter  of  cattle 
and  "fyrding  of  men."  In  1006  soon  after  mid-summer  the 
Danes  returned,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  until 

the  November  gales  drove  them  into  the  Isle  of  Wight 
oewS^Sw     for  shelter.   Ethelred  as  usual  did  nothing,  and  with  the 

return  home  of  the  fyrd  after  harvest  time,  even  the 
pretense  of  keeping  the  field  was  abandoned;  and  when  in  January 
the  Danes,  crossing  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  started  upon  a  raid  up 
through  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,  "kindling  their  war  beacons  as 
they  went,"  Ethelred  fell  back  upon  his  old  witless  policy  and 
secured  a  truce  by  a  bribe  of  £36,000. 

Sweyn  was  not  with  the  host,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  was  a  party  to  the  truce.     He  was  waging  war,  not  for 

booty,  but  for  conquest.  The  witan  felt  their  insc- 
fr^ofwo9.    ^^'^^y>  ^^^  determined  to  call  upon  the  nation  for  a 

ship  fyrd  which  would  enable  them  to  overthrow  Swevn 
upon  his  own  element,  and  thus  for  all  time  deliver  England  from 
its  foes.  It  was  determined  to  call  upon  every  three  hundred  and 
ten  hides  throughout  England  to  furnish  a  ship  of  war,  built  and 
equipped,  and  upon  every  eight  hides  for  a  helmet  and  coat  of 
mail.    But  when  the  great  fleet  was  brought  together,  such  a  fleet 
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as  neither  Athelstan  nor  Edgar  had  posBessed,  Ethelred's  ill 
lack  did  not  forsake  him.  His  leaders  plotted  against  each  other; 
one  division  of  the  fleet  tamed  npon  the  king's  people;  another 
division  was  broken  ap  by  a  storm  and  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of 
Snssez.  Then  the  king  brought  the  remnant  of  his  ships  around 
to  London,  and  there  laid  them  up  to  rot  in  the  Thames.  Thus 
the  splendid  fleet,  which  represented  so  much  self-denial,  such 
heroic  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  from  which  so  much 
had  been  expected,  had  turned  out  to  be  only  one  more  signal 
illustration  of  the  incompetency  of  Ethelred. 

General  despondency,  the  resnlt  of  the  growing  conviction  of 
utter  helplessness,  followed  the  collapse  of  the  ship  fyrd,  and 

when  in  the  following  August  a  new  fleet  of  the  enemy 
Thwrkiu,       uudor  Thurkill,  more  powerful  than  any  which  Sweyn 

had  yet  sent  out,  appeared  off  Sandwich,  men  felt  that 
the  end  could  not  long  delay.  For  two  seasons  southern  England 
lay  at  Thurkill's  mercy.  The  fyrd  took  the  field,  but  the  people 
had  lost  heart.  The  king  dragged  them  up  and  down  in  the 
wake  of  the  Danes,  but  seemed  ''never  able  to  bring  them  to  the 
right  place  in  the  right  time.''  The  king  summoned  his  wit  an, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  broken;  sixteen  counties  had 
been  laid  waste;  ''no  man  would  lead,  no  man  would  follow,  no 
shire  would  help  other."  The  disintegration  was  beyond  recov- 
ery; there  was  no  hope  save  in  h  new  levy  of  Danegeld.  The 
Danes  demanded  £48,000,  an  enormous  sum  even  for  more  pros- 
perous times,  but  in  its  despair,  the  government  had  no  other 
choice.  The  enormous  ransom,  however,  could  not  be  paid  at 
once,  and  the  plundering  went  on. 

As  Easter  drew  on,  the  witan  returned  to  the  king,  ealdormen 
and  bishops,  bringing  each  his  share  of  the  tax  and  each  feeling 

that  it  must  be  the  last.  Then  the  bribe  was  paid ; 
ryiMirf  and  the  Danish  host  broke  up.  Sweyn,  however,  was 
cnmes  king,     not  satisfied.     The  strength  of  Wessex  and  East  Anglia 

had  been  shattered;  Mercia  and  Northumbria  were 
drained  of  their  resources.  All  England  was  broken  in  spirit  and 
disheartened;  her  earls  had  proved  false,  and  her  king  worthless. 
It  was  the  time,  therefore,  not  fru*  Swcvn  to  stay  his  hand,  but  to 
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complete  the  conquest  which  he  had  sworn  to  acoomplish  ten 
years  before.  Accordingly,  only  a  few  months  after  the  breaking 
np  of  Thnrkill's  horde,  Sweyn  appeared  off  Sandwich,  and  passing 
on  np  the  eastern  coast  entered  the  Humber  and  pushed  his  way 
by  the  Trent  into  old  Danish  Mercia  as  far  as  Gainsborough.  Tne 
people  north  of  Watling  Street  had  no  thought  now  of  else  than 
saving  their  homes,  and  began  to  flock  into  Sweyn's  camp  from 
all  sidee  to  forswear  Ethelred  and  accept  Sweyn.  Ethelred, 
with  his  kingdom  falling  away  from  him,  saw  that  further  resist- 
ance was  useless,  and  late  in  the  year  retired  to  Normandy  where 
he  joined  Emma  and  her  children.  So  ended  the  year  1013 ;  a 
more  gloomy  year  had  never  fallen  upon  England;  the  land  was 
wasted  and  desolate,  the  king  an  exile,  and  the  people  weary  of 
their  sufferings  and  without  heart  for  the  future. 

The  war,  however,  was  not  yet  ended,  nor  were  the  people  to 
have  rest.  Sweyn  survived  the  flight  of  Ethelred  barely  a  month. 
He  had  shown  no  dispositio^  to  reorganize  the  government,  but 
had  spent  his  time  in  collecting  Danegeld  on  his  own  account. 
The  single  month  of  Danish  rule  had  satisfied  tba  English;  and 
0g^  ^  although  the  host  at  once  declared  for  Canute,  Sweyn 's 
F^iwry«.  *^^»  ^'^  English  turned  to  their  exiled  lord.  There 
^^  is  a  forlorn  pathos  in  their  words  of  greeting :    ' '  No  lord 

was  dearer  than  their  own  bom  lord  could  be,  if  he  would  rule 
them  rightlier  than  he  did  before."  Equally  pathetic  is  the 
response:  *'He  would  be  their  true  lord,  and  right  what  they 
misliked,  and  forgive  all  that  had  been  said  against  him."  So 
Ethelred,  the  abandoned  king  came  back,  and  his  witan  received 
him. 

Canute,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  more  substantial  Danish  throne, 
staid  not  to  brave  the  awakening  nation,  but  stole  away  in  his 
ships  and  returned  home.  In  Denmark,  however,  he 
'f  the  war,  received  little  encouragement;  his  brother  Harold  was 
already  in  power  and  he  accordingly  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  resume  the  war  of  conquest.  Ethelred's  days  were  now 
bat  ebbing.  His  strength  was  broken  and  his  health  declining; 
yet  his  energy  in  mischief -making  was  apparently  as  active  as  ever. 
The  hope  of  the  nation  centered  in  his  eldest  son,  the  etheling, 
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Edmond;  bat  the  king  instead  of  rejoicing  in  hia  son's  popularity, 
ohose  to  regard  him  as  his  rival  and  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the 
malicious  tales  of  one,  Edric  the  Orasper,  earl  of  Mercia,  Edmund's 
bitter  enemy.  E.helred  died  at  London,  April  23, 1016,  a  source 
of  weakness  and  dissension  to  the  last.  Canute,  however^  was 
no  match  for  Edmund,  who  was  steadily  fighting  his  way  to  I^ondon 
from  western  England,  defeating  the  Danes  at  Penselwood,  again 
at  Sherston,  and  finally  raising  the  siege  of  London,  and  winnin<( 
a  third  victory  at  Brentford.  He  then  followed  Canute  into  Kent 
and  meeting  him  again  at  Otford,  forced  him  to  retire  across  the 
estuary  into  Essex.  Then,  making  a  detour  by  land,  he  again 
came  up  with  the  Danes  near  the  modern  Asbingdon.  The  Eng- 
lish, confident  in  the  skill  and  good  fortune  of  their  king,  were 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  struggle,  which  each  side  felt  must 
settle  the  issue  of  the  war,  when  occurred  the  fell  treason,  which 
in  a  trice  undid  all  the  victories  of  the  past  year.  At  the  very 
moment  when  the  English  were  entering  the  battle,  Edric  the 
Orasper  halted  his  Mercians  and  refused  to  fight.  Edmund  gal- 
lantly led  forward  the  loyal  men  of  Wessez,  but,  against  the  odds 
which  now  confronted  him,  victory  was  impossible.  Yet  from 
three  o'clock  until  the  gathering  darkness  of  the  short  October 
day  made  it  no  longer  possible  for  foe  to  see  foe,  the  men  of  Wes- 
sex  fought  on.  Then  they  withdrew  and  under  cover  of  the  night 
the  fyrd  broke  up.  But  the  Danes  were  in  no  mood  to  follow ; 
the  roads  were  unknown,  and  the  country  hostile.  They,  too, 
had  suffered  in  the  royal  ''hand-play"  of  ''rank  thrusting  at  rank 
with  sword  and  spear.**  They  were,  moreover,  "weary  of  fighting 
and  marching  and  working  of  ships,"  and  thought  no  longer  of 
conquest,  but  only  of  truce.  In  a  few  days  Edmund  would  return 
with  another  army,  and  then  certain  expulsion,  if  not  extermina- 
tion, awaited  them. 

But  Edric^s  treason  was  not  yet  complete;  he  now  exerted  his 
influence  among  the  witan  to  persuade  them  to  demand  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  Edmund  protested ;  but  his  protest  was  over- 
ruled, and  at  Alney  near  Gloucester  he  was  compelled  to  accept 
Canute  as  under-king  and  cede  to  him  all  England,  saving  only 
Wessex  and  East  Anglia. 
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Edmund  Banived  this  diBgracefnl  treaty  only  a  few  weekB. 
His  death  was  a  national  calamity.     His  brilliant .  triumphs  are 

"the  best  commentary  on  the  imbecility  of  Ethelred, 
Edmund,       and  show  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  degeneracy  of 

Englishmen  as  the  incompetence  of  the  government 
that  had  been  responsible  for  the  disasters  of  his  reign." 

The  death  of  Edmnnd  left  Canute  undisputed  lord  of  England. 
He  was  then  a  young  man,  probably  not  far  from' his  twenty-first 

year;  yet  with  remarkable  clearness  of  vidion  and 
^Jgj^        soundness  of  judgment  he  grasped  the  conditions  which 

confronted  him.  He  saw  that  what  the  English  needed 
most  was  peace,  but  that  a  stable  and  lasting  peace  coald  be  estab- 
lished only  by  first  securing  his  power  against  the  machinations  of 
possible  reactionary  plotters.  Accordingly,  almost  his  first  act 
was  to  seize  the  arch  traitor  Edric  and  put  him  to  death.  Other 
executions  also  followed,  by  no  means  as  justifiable.  The  infant 
sons  of  Edmnnd,  whom  probably  he  did  not  dare  to  destroy, 
Canute  sent  off  to  Sweden  for  safe  keeping;  bat  Edwy,  a  brother 
of  Edmund  Ironside,  was  outlawed  and  afterward  slain. 

When    Canute   had  removed   the   men  whose  presence  he 
regardea  as  a  menace  to  the  peace  which  he  would  make,  he  stayed 

his  hand,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  winning 
^^I^Se!^       ^^^  confidence  and  support  of  the  English.     Though 

no  Englishman,  he  understood  the  English  nature  far 
better  than  their  "own  bom  lord.'*  He  connected  his  reign  with 
the  past  by  proclaiming  the  laws  of  Edgar;  he  assured  his  people 
of  fair  treatment  by  placing  Englishmen  and  Danes  upon  the 
same  footing  before  thd  law;  and  to  fortify  his  position  in  the 
only  direction  from  which  he  might  expect  a  challenge  to  his 
right  to  the  throne,  he  sought  and  .won  the  hand  of  the  Lady 
Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred.  He  soaght  also  to  strengthen  the 
conservative  elements  of  English  society  by  favoring  the  clergy 
and  increasing  the  power  of  the  local  landlords.  He  also 
strengthened  the  great  earldoms,  bestowing  a  power  upon  the 
earls  of  Mercia,  Korthumbria,  and  East  Anglia,  co5rdinate  with 
the  power  which  he  himself  exercised  directly  over  Wessex.  If 
he  put  the  loyalty  of  his  new  subjects  to  the  test  by  the  levy  of 
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an  enormona  Danegeld,  the  end  surely  would  find  favor  in  their 
sight ;  for  by  this  tax  he  was  enabled  to  pay  off  his  army  and 
send  the  greater  part  of  it  home.  Henceforth  his  throne  must 
rest  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  English  people. 

In  1019  the  death  of  Harold  opened  the  way  for  Canute  to  the 

Danish  throne, 
and  when  in 
1028,  by  the 
overthrow  of 
Olaf  the  Holy, 
he  was  able  to 
add  Norway  to 
his  cluster  of 
kingdoms,  he 
was  recognized 
as  the  undispu- 
ted lord  of  the 
North.  Mal- 
colm of  Scot- 
land he  also 
compelled  once 
more  to  recog- 
nize the  over- 
lordship  of  the 
king  of  Eng- 
land, but  per- 
mitted him  to 
keep  the  ooun- 
tiy  between  the 
Forth  and  the 
Tweed,  which 
he  had  recently  overrun.  This  region,  Lothian,  now  passed 
permanently  into  Scottish  hands  and  henceforth  exercised  a  dom- 
inant influence  in  the  northern  kingdom. 

In  1035  the  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Canute  came  to  an 
end.  He  was  not  a  great  conqueror;  it  can  not  be  said  that  he 
proved  himself  a  master  of  the  art  of  war.     Yet,  as  a  states- 
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man,  as  a  master  in  building  ap  empires  by  the  arts  of  peace, 
he  baa  had  few  equals.    He  was  a  man  of  no  yioea  and  few 

weaknesses.  He  had  an  nngovernable  temper  which  when 
^cSn^      aronsed  rudhed  him  headlong  into  deeds  of  yiolence,  only 

to  leave  him  in  tears  of  real  penitence  when  the.  storm 
had  subsided;  yet  too  often  the  repentance  came  over  late  to  make 
amends  to  the  victim  of  his  wrath.  His  father,  Sweyn,  in  one  of 
his  earlier  wanderings,  seems  to  have  embraced  Christianity,  but 
his  faith  was  that  of  a  barbarian;  bethought  that  in  adopting 
the  cross  he  was  securing  the  favor  of  some  extra  wonder-working 
charm  to  help  him  in  his  piracies.  Canute's  training,  therefore, 
could  hardly  be  called  Christian;  yet  as  soon  as  he  came  under  the 
direct  inflnence  of  English  teachers  he  readily  yielded  to  their 
guidance  and  displayed  a  most  commendable  desire  to  profit  by 
the  new  precepts  so  strange  to  his'own  people.  The  letter  which 
he  sent  home  from  Rome  reveals  'Hhe  noble  conception''  of  his 
kingly  duties  which  had  been  born  of  these  new  influences,  and 
goes  fat  to  explain  the  devotion  of  his  later  life  so  marked  in 
contrast  with  the  brutalities  of  the  earlier  period.  He  wrote: 
'^I  have  vowed  to  God  to  lead  a  right  life  in  all  things;  to  rule 
justly  and  piously  my  realms  and  subjects,  and  to  administer 
just  judgment  to  all.  If  heretofore  I  have  done  aught  beyond 
what  was  just,  through  headiness  or  negligence  of  youth,  I  am 
ready  with  Gtod's  help  to  amend  it  utterly."  He  warns  his  offi- 
cers against  oppressing  his  people  in  his  name:  'T  have  no  need 
that  money  be  heaped  together  for  me  by  unjust  demands." 
"Never,**  he  concludes,  "have  I  spared,  nor  will  I  spare,  to  spend 
myself  and  my  toil  in  what  is  needful  and  good  for  my  people.*' 
It  was  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this  letter  that  Canute 
had  dismissed  the  army  of  invasion  in  1018,  and  filled  the  prom- 
inent places  of  trust  and  power  about  him  with  Englishmen. 
And  yet  he  dared  not  trust  the  old  fyrd  altogether,  not  perhaps 

because  the  men  who  composed  it  were  English,  but 
SkJ?*""*"     because  it  was  a  fyrd,  slow  to  action,  unwieldy,  and 

uncertun.  With  his  practical  sense,  therefore,  he 
retained  at  immediate  call  a  small  standing  army,  composed  of 
pioked  troops,  well  paid  and  well  armed,  the  famous  honse-carU — 
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in  number  not  exceeding  six  thousand  men,  possibly  not  even 
three  thousand.  These  troops  were  maintained  by  a  yearly  levy 
of  Danegeld. 

Upon  the  death  of  Canute  his  three  kingdoms  drifted  apart. 
Emma  had  borne  him  one  son,  Hardicanute.  But  he  left  also  two 
^^^^  other  sons,  the  children  of  an  English  woman,  Elgiya, 
fiarrrfd  borne  to  him  in  that  loose  union  always  too  common 
among  soVereigns  of  Teutonic  blood.  Of  these  Sweyn, 
the  elder  son,  retained  Norway,  but  was  soon  after  dispossessed 
by  Magnus,  the  son  of  Olaf  the  Holy.  Canute  apparently 
designed  England  for  Hardicanute,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death 
Hardicanute  was  in  Denmark,  and  Harold,  known  on  aooount  of 
his  physical  actiyity  as  Harefoot,  the  second  son  of  Elgiya,  seised 
the  kingdom. 

Harold  died  at  Oxford  after  a  reign  of  five  years.  His  death 
probably  saved  England  from  civil  war;  for  Hardicanute,  having 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Magnus,  was  already 
Harold,  Contemplating  a  descent  upon  England.  A  strong 
party,  moreover,  with  the  powerful  Earl  Godwin  of 
Wessex,  at  their  head,  bad  never  given  up  the  idea  of  securing 
the  crown  for  Emma's  Danish  son.  When,  therefore,  it  was 
known  that  Harold  was  dead,  the  witan  at  once  sent  an  invitation 
to  Hardicanute  to  come  and  take  the  crown. 

Hardicanute,  however,  proved  himself  from  the  first  a  despic- 
able tyrant,  and  when,  after  two  years  of  such  a  reign  as  only 
such  a  man  could  give,  he  died  ''as  he  stood  at  his  drink,"  the 
English  hailed  the  event  as  a  fortunate  relief  from  a  bad  bargain, 
and  turned  with  no  feigned  joy  to  greet  as  king  the  mild  and 
paoifio  Edward,  the  surviving  son  of  Emma  and  Ethelred. 
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PART  n— FEUDAL  ENGLAND 
THE  ERA  OF  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
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THB  NOBMAN  00NQU£8r 

EDWARD  TBE  OONWWaaOR,  JNMOM 
HAROLD,  lOM.  JAN  €^OCt.  H 
WILUAM  /.,  IM0-1070 


The  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  may  be  regarded  a^i  a 
preparation  for  the  Norman   Conquest.      In    912   Charles  the 

Simple  had  ceded  the  lands  about  the  mouth  of  the 
^lethodow  g^ji^Q  \^  \^Y^Q  Danish  chief  Bolf ,  upon  some  such  terms 
^J^*      as  Alfred  had  ceded  the  Danelagh  to  Guthrum  in  878. 

For  a  time  the  opportunities  of  expansion  west  and 
south  had  fully  occupied  the  attention  of  the  pirate  chieftains, 
or  dukes,  who  succeeded  Bolf .  But  the  marriage  of  Duke  Bich- 
ard  II. '8  sister  to  two  kings  of  England  in  succession  and  the 
migration  of  many  of  her  people  thither,  followed  by  the  subse- 
quent years  of  exile  of  her  children  at  the  Norman  court,  had 
quickened  the  interest  of  duke  and  people  in  the  neighboring 
kingdom.  The  spirit  of  intermeddling  and  mischief-making, 
moreover,  was  as  strong  as  ever  at  the  court  of  these  be-Frenched 
descendants  of  the  old  sea-kings,  and  it  required  only  some  fancied 
grievance,  such  as  was  afforded  by  the  strife  of  parties  at  the 
court  of  Edward  and  the  alleged  usurpation  of  Harold,  to  bring  a 
new  viking  expedition  from  Normandy,  more  formidable  than  any 
which  had  ever  sailed  from  Norway  or  Denmark. 

When  Edward  returned  to  his  father's  people  he  was  forty 
years  old.     The  spare  figure,  the   **delicate  complexion,"  the 
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■lender  womanish  bands,  and  the  deeply  devotional  nature,  hardly 
indicated  the  kind  of  man  who  conld  carry  successtally  the 
Edward  ^"^d^*  ^^  ^  kingly  office  at  such  times.  Meek- 
the  ness  was  the  one  quality  for  which  the  medieral  king 

''*^'  had  little  need.  Edward  was  capable  of  a  certain  kind 
of  fitful  energy,  but  he  possessed  no  power  of  independent  action, 
and  soon  proved  himself  utterly  unable  to  control  the  rival 
elements  which  were  ever  at  strife  in  bis  court.  Yet  no  king  ever 
took  his  kingly  office  more  seriously  or  tried  harder  to  rule  as  a 
king  should. 

The  one  great  man  of  the  kingdom  was  Godwin,  earl  of  Wes- 
sex.     Leofric  of  Mercia,  or  Siward  of  Xorthumbria,  might  rival 

him  in  rank;  but  in  actual  influence  and  solid  ability, 
A'rtrio/         Godwin  was  without  a  peer.     His  eldest  son,  Sweyn, 

was  already  earl  of  the  western  shires  of  Wessex.  In 
1045  his  second  son,  Harold,  was  raised  to  the  earldom  of  East 
Anglia,  to  which  were  also  added  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and 
Essex;  and  the  same  year  his  daughter  Edith  became  the  wife  of 
Edward.  The  advance  of  this  powerful  family,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  must  have  caused  much  jealousy  and  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  Edward's  other  English  subjects.  But  the  Norman 
sympathies  of  the  king  had  been  from  the  first  so  pronounced, 
his  favoritism  for  one  man  in  particular,  Bobert  of  Jumi^ges,  so 
conspicuous,  that  the  English  apparently  looked  with  complacence 
upon  these  evidences  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  earl  of 
Wessex,  seeing  in  him  a  foil  to  the  Norman  infiuence  which  sur- 
rounded the  king. 

Soon  after  the  advancement  of  Robert  to  the  see  of  Canterbury 
in  1060,  the  long  standing  rivalry  between  the  Norman,  or  court 

party  and  the  English  party  entered  upon  an  acute 
ofEdlSird      stage,  in  which  for  the  moment  the  nation  trembled 

upon  the  brink  of  civil  war.  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  the 
king's  brother-in-law,  was  by  nature  a  firebrand,  as  void  of  tact 
and  judgment  as  of  self-control.  In  1051  he  paid  his  royal  brother 
a  visit  and  on  his  way  home  managed  to  get  iato  a  brawl  with  the 
people  of  Dover,  in  which  several  of  his  men  were  slain.  Eustace 
rode  straight  to  the  king  and  made  his  complaint,  and  Edward 
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without  further  inquiry  ordered  Godwin  as  earl  of  Weesex  to 
destroy  the  city  that  had  treated  his  guest  bo  shabbily.  Godwin, 
however,  refused  to  march  against  his  own  people  at  the  com- 
plaint of  a  foreigner,  and  putting  himself  squarely  on  the  issue, 
whether  England  should  be  governed  by  foreigners  or  Englishmen, 
defied  the  king.  Bat  the  witan  supported  Edward  and  when  God- 
win found  that  his  own  people  would  not  follow  him  in  to  a  civil  war, 
he  and  his  sons  fled  the  country  and  were  immediately  ontlawed. 

The  foreign  party  were  thus  for  the  time  left  supreme  in  the 
counsels  of  the  king,  and  it  was  doubtless  with  a  direct  view  of 

perpetuating  their  power  that  they  began  to  turn  the 
^iSsSltSn!*^  attention  of  Edward  to  his  kinsman,  Duke  William  of 

Normandy,  as  a  possible  successor,  and  to  this  end 
managed  to  secure  from  the  king  something  that  could  be  con- 
strued later  as  a  pledge  of  the  succession.  When,  however,  God- 
win and  his  sons  returned  the  next  year  at  the  head  of  a  fleet,  the 
king,  conscious  of  the  disaffection  of  his  people,  was  compelled  to 
allow  the  Norman  favorites,  whom  he  could  no  longer  protect, 
to  seek  safety  in  flight,  submit  to  the  restoration  of  Godwin  and 
his  family,  and  abandon  the  idea  of  a  Norman  succession. 

The  triumph  of  Godwin  was  as  complete  as  the  use  which  he 
sought  to  make  of  his  victory  was  wise  and  moderate.     ^^Good 

laws''  were  pledged,  and  the  sentence  of  outlawry 
fl^w^ffk^  passed  upon  fiobert  and  '^all  who  had  brought  evil 

counsels  into  the  land."  Stigand,  the  English  bishop 
of  Winchester,  was  advanced  to  Bobert's  see  of  Canterbury,  but 
William  of  London,  a  Norman,  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 
bishopric,  and  Ralph,  the  king's  Norman  nephew,  since  Sweyn 
was  now  dead,  was  left  in  possession  of  Sweyn's  earldom. 

The  old  earl  did  not  long  snrvive  to  enjoy  his  triumph.     His 
death,  however,  made  little  difference  in  the  growing  strength  of 

the  English  party.  Harold,  his  second  son,  whose 
SSn^^S  gracious  ways  and  forgiving  temper  had  already  won 
th^j^iuh     ^jj^  affections  of  the  people,  succeeded  to  the  earldom 

of  Wessez  and  to  all  Godwin's  influence  among  the 
witan.  Gyrth,  the  fourth  son,  was  advanced  to  Harold's  earldom 
of  East  Anglia,  while  Essex  and  the  adjoining  counties  were 
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given  to  Leofwin,  a  fifth  son.  In  1055  Siward  of  Korthnmbria 
died  and  his  son,  Waltheof,  who  was  a  mere  lad,  was  set  aside  to 
make  room  for  Tostig,  the  third  son  of  Godwin.  With  the  mem- 
bers of  this  powerful  family  thus  entrenched  in  the  great  earldoms, 
and  with  such  Englishmen  as  Stigand  holding  the  high  places  of 
the  church,  the  English  party  had  little  to  fear  save  from  the 
event  of  a  disputed  succession.  Here,  however,  was  a  real  and 
serious  danger,  and  to  forstall  it,  in  1057  the  witan  recalled 
Edward,  the  surviving  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  who  had  now 
grown  to  man's  estate  in  exile.  But  the  unfortunate  prince 
hardly  reached  England  when  he  suddenly  sickened  and  died. 

Even  Edward  seemed  to  have  forgotten  William,  and  for  the 
moment  turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  little  lad  Edgar,  the  son  of 
Edward  Etheling,  and  the  sole  male  representative  of 
^^rf^*^  the  line  of  Alfred.  But  Edgar  was  poor,  a  child  in 
uSye^'xS!^  years  and  experience,  and  without  any  definite  follow- 
ing. If  Harold  and  the  great  house  of  Godwin  should 
support  him,  his  claim  might  be  made  good ;  but  Harold  now  had 
ambitions  of  his  own.  He  was,  moreover,  completely  in  the  king's 
confidence,  and  was  quietly  drifting  into  the  place  of  greatest 
power.  Those  who  were  in  Harold's  counsels,  therefore,  were  not 
surprised  when  it  was  reported  that  the  good  king  with  his  last 
breath  had  named  the  powerful  earl  as  his  successor.  Edward 
died  on  the  5th  of  January,  1066,  and  the  next  day,  the  6th,  the 
witan  who  were  present  in  London,  met  quietly,  and  elected  and 
crowned  Harold. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  William  did  not  seem  to  know  what 
had  been  doing  at  Westminster.  In  1064  an  unlucky  shipwreck 
had  thrown  Harold  into  his  power,  and  he  had  virtually 
prejtares  forced  Harold  to  pledge  by  oath  to  support  his  suoces- 
^^^^  sion  to  the  English  throne.  This  oath  apparently 
William  had  regarded  in  good  faith.  At  all  events,  when  he 
received  word  of  Harold's  coronation  he  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  the  usurper  to  protest  against  his  perfidy  and  to  demand 
tne  fulfillment  of  the  oath.  At  Lillebonne  he  assembled  his  Nor- 
man nobles,  the  heads  of  the  great  houses  of  Beaumont,  Mont- 
gomery, Fitz-Osbern,  and    Mortimer,  names   then   strange    to 
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English  ears,  and  by  appealing  to  the  old  viking  love  of  plunder, 
which  was  by  no  means  dead  in  the  race,  persuaded  the  assembly 
to  support  him  in  an  armed  protest  against  the  alleged  usurpation 
of  Harold.  He  was  no  less  successful  in  an  appeal  which  he  made 
to  the  several  courts  of  Europe.  The  pope,  who  had  been  offended 
by  the  uncanonical  way  in  which  Stigand  had  been  thrust  into 
Archbishop  Bobert's  place,  blessed  the  expedition.  The  court  of 
the  emperor  favored  it,  and  although  the  court  of  the  young 
French  king,  Philip  I.,  affected  disapproval,  his  great  vassals  and 
their  people  prepared  themselves  to  secure  their  part  in  the  spoil 
of  the  neighboring  kingdom. 

As  if  the  dangers  which  thos  threatened  Harold's  new  throne 
were  not  sufBcient,  he  had  also  to  face  the  defection  of  his  brother 
Tostig,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  northern  earldom  by  bi^ 
own  people  in  the  later  days  of  the  Confessor,  and  choosing  to  bold 
Harold  as  in  a  way  responsible  for  his  misfortunes,  now  began  a 
war  of  revenue.  Ostensibly  he  was  acting  in  the  interests  of 
William,  but  discouraged  apparently  by  the  ill  success  of  his 
first  descent  upon  the  English  coast,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of 
Harold  Hardrada  of  Norway  and  induced  him  to  enter  the  lists 
against  the  English  king  on  his  own  account.  As  the  price  of  his 
support  Tostig  was  to  be  restored  to  his  northern  earldom. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  English  Harold,  apparently  knowing; 
nothing   of  this  new   storm  which   was  gathering  in  Norway, 

was  directing  all  his  attention  to  the  south,  where  he 
Brtdge,  Sep-   collected  his  ships,  and  massed  his  troops,  and  waited 

for  William  to  strike.  But  in  September  Tostig  and 
the  other  Harold,  with  all  their  following,  suddenly  swooped 
down  upon  the  Humber.  Edwin  of  Mercia  and  his  brother 
Morcar  to  whom  the  witan  had  conimitted  Tostig's  earldom, 
threw  themselves  before  the  northern  horde,  but  only  to  be 
beaten  and  forced  to  retire  into  York,  whither  the  Norsemen  fol- 
lowed them  and  began  a  regular  siege.  As  soon  as  Harold 
learned  of  the  war  cloud  that  had  burst  upon  Morcar's  earldom,  he 
at  once  left  his  watch  by  the  channel,  and  by  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  forced  marches  on  record,  not  only  compelled  the 
Norwegians  to  retire  from  his  northern  capital,  but  on  September 
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25,  overwhelmed  them  at  Stamford  Bridge  in  a  pitched  battle,  in 
which  both  Harold  Hardrada  and  Tostig  were  slain.  The 
sorYiTorB  were  glad  to  make  terms  and  take  themselves  out  of  the 
country. 

William  had  now  gathered  in  the  mouth  of  the  Dives  *^an 
innumerable  host  of  horsemen,  slingers,  archers,  and  foot  sol- 
diers," and  during  the  weeks  of  later  August  and  early 
r^mmpoK/n  September  had  been  waiting  idly  by  his  ships  for  the 
Wind  to  turn  and  bear  him  across  the  channel.  Two 
days  after  Stamford  Bridge,  the  moment  came,  and  as  the  sun 
went  down  on  St.  Michaers  eve  the  great  fleet  spread  its  sails  to 
the  freshening  breeze  and  steered  out  into  the  channel.  In  the 
morning  with  only  two  ships  missing,  William  came  to  anchor  oS 
the  Pevensey  coast.  The  next  day,  the  29th,  he  advanced  to 
Hastings  and,  here  fortifying  himself,  began  a  systematic  wast- 
ing of  the  surrounding  country,  with  the  idea  of  forcing  Harold  to 
come  forward  and 'fight  him  upon  his  own  ground.  So  thoroughly 
was  this  work  done  that  when  twenty  years  later  the  great  survey 
was  made,  traces  of  the  havoc  of  William's  men  might  still  be 
seen. 

Harold,  therefore,  had  little  opportunity  to  recover  from  the 

severe  strain  of  his  march  to  Stamford  Bridge  before  he  was  called 

upon  again  to  meet  the  issue  of  battle.     Within  two 

Scttlac 

weeks,  however,  he  was  ready,  and  by  October  12  at 
the  latest,  he  marched  out  of  Lotidon  and  took  the  great  southern 
road  which  led  away  to  Hastings,  and  on  the  nexb  day,  probably 
toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  reached  the  fatal  hill  side, 
which  has  since  been  given  the  French  name  of  Senlac.  The 
natural  strength  of  the  position  which  Harold  had  chosen,  his 
evident  purpose  of  fortifying  this  position  and  using  it  as  a  base 
in  cutting  off  William's  foraging  parties,  the  rumor  further  that 
Edwin  and  Morcar  were  approaching  from  the  north  with  a 
second  army,  induced  William  to  change  his  first  plan  and  attack 
Harold  while  it  was  still  possible  to  dislodge  him.  Accordingly 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  14th  he  set  out  from  Hastings,  and 
by  the  third  hour  had  traversed  the  intervening  eight  miles  and 
from  the  heights  of  Telham  faced  the  line  of  Harold  upon  th« 
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opposite  slope.    The  plan  of  Harold  was  simple.    He  had  only  to 

hold  his  ground  and  wear  out  the  enemy  bh  they  dashed  them- 

selyes  against  his  lines,  and  thus  compel  William  to  retire  again 

to  his  defenses  at  Hastings.    Accordingly  Harold's  heavy  armed 

infantry,  the  house-carls,  each  man  selected  for  size  and  strength, 

clad  in  helmets  and  long  coats  of  mail,  armed  with  jayelins  for 

hurling  and  the  terrible  two-handed  Danish  ax  for  close  counter, 

than  whom  there  were  no  finer  troops  in  Europe,  were  extended 

along  the  whole  front,  arranged  in  close  order  with  their  shields 

oTerlapping  and  forming  the  famous  shield-wall.     Back  of  this 

linng  rampart  thronged  dense  masses  of  half-armed  yeomanry, 

ready  to  confront  the  advancing  foe  with  a  continuous  shower  of 

dartS)  arrows,  and  stones.     On  the  very  crown  of  the  hill,  at  the 

point  where  the  groand  begins  to  slope  to  the  southeast,  the  spot 

marked  to  after  ages  by  the  high  altar  of  William's  Abbey  Church 

of  Battle,  were  planted  the  two-fold  ensigns  of    England,  the 

dragon  of  Wessex  and  the  armed  warrior  advancing  to  battle,  the 

latter  the  personal  ensign  of  the  king.     Here  stood  Harold  and 

the  men  of  his  house,  surrounded  each  by  his  personal  following. 

'J'he  battle  began  at  nine  and  lasted  with  varying  fortunes 

until  late  in   the   afternoon.      The  splendid   discipline  of  the 

house-carls  resisted  every  attempt  to  draw  them  from 

their  formation,  until  William  bade  his  archers  elevate 

their  shafts,  when  the  vast  throng  of  light-armed  English  in  the 

rear,  no  longer  protected  by  the  tall  shields  of  the  house-carls  and 

stung  to  madness  by  the  darts  which  began  falling  upon  them 

out  of  the  eye  of  the  October  sun,  broke  through  the  line  of 

heavy  infantry    and   bearing  all    before  them,   swept   up    the 

opposite  slope  to  the  very  spot  where  William  sat  upon  his  horse 

watching  the  battle.     William,  however,  rallied  his  men  and  the 

English  slowly  retired  to  their  former  position.    William  had  now 

discovered  Harold^s  vulnerable  point,  and  by  skillfully  combining 

an  attack  with  a  feigned  retreat  and  a  well-directed  counter  charge 

of  horse,  he  was  at  last  able  to  thrust  his  horsemen  through  the 

gaps  in  the  English  line,  and  the  day  was  won. 

Of  those  who  saw  Harold  fall,  none  lived  to  tell  the  story. 
Xot  a  man  of  his  personal  following  fled;  not  a  man  was  taken 
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prisoner.  His  brothers,  Gyrth  and  Leofwin,  hii  nephewB, 
Sweyn's  sons,  all  perished  by  his  side.  Many  conflicting  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  fate  of  the  king  sprang  up  in  a  later  day 
when  the  people  under  the  ll'onnan  yoke  remembered  his  gracious 
ways  and  just  dooms;  but  the  men  who  stood  upon  that  bloody 
hillside  in  the  morning,  when  the  Sabbath  sun  rose  upon  the 
ghastly  remains  of  the  struggle  of  Saturday,  did  not  know  what 
had  become  of  Harold.  A  disfigured  body  was  found  lying 
between  Oyrth  and  Leofwin  and  was  buried  by  William's  orders. 
At  the  time  it  was  thought  to  be  the  body  of  Harold.  Probably 
it  was;  but  whether  Harold  or  not,  it  mattered  little  with  the 
result.     The  die  had  been  cast,  and  William  had  won. 

When  the  news  of  the  great  disaster  reached  London,  all  was 
confusion,  yet  no  one  thought  of  submission  and  all  prepared  to 
defend  the  city.  The  witan  hastily  assembled  and  elected  Edgar, 
the  grandson  of  Edmund  Ironside,  to  succeed  Harold;  but  the 
slow  but  irresistible  advance  of  William  through  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey,  and  the  submission  one  after  the  other  of  the  southern 
cities,  soon  began  to  affect  the  spirits  of  the  motley  throng  gathered 
in  London.  The  new  enthusiasm  of  the  people  over  their  child 
king  gave  way  to  universal  depression,  and  when  William  finally 
turned  the  Thames  at  Wallingford  and  began  to  march  directly 
upon  the  city,  depression  soon  passed  into  panic.  All,  leaders 
and  people,  thought  only  of  making  what  terms  they  could  with 
the  conqueror,  and  when  William  reached  Berkhampstead  he 
found  waiting  to  receive  him  a  group  of  English  nobles  with 
Edgar,  including  virtually  all  who  were  left  in  the  city.  William 
knew  how  to  be  gracious  when  policy  demanded  it.  The  little  lad 
Edgar,  the  "uncrowned  king,"  he  received  with  a  kiss  and 
pledged  his  word  that  he  would  be  to  him  a  faithful  lord.  The 
leaders  also,  Bishop  Eldred  of  York  and  others,  he  spoke  fair;  and 
they  either  then  or  soon  after  requested  him  to  assume  the 
crown. 

The  request  was  not  mere  servile  flattery.  England  was  in 
(lire  need.  For  two  months  the  land  had  been  virtually  without 
i\  king.  The  presence  of  an  invading  army  had  also  added  to  the 
confusion.     Trade  and  commerce  had  come  to  a  standstill.     Men 
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ceased  their  ordinary  parBuita.  Every  one  waited  for  the  iasne. 
Even  a  foreign  king  were  better  than  the  continnanee  of  the  pres- 
ent suspense. 

William  accepted  the  tmst,  and  fij^ed  upon  the  approaching 
Christmas  feast  for  the  coronation.     He,  however,  hesitated  to 

_, ^      trust  himself  to  the  men  of  London,  and  sent  forward 

g^eortmo-     a  detachment  of  his  own  soldiers  to  prepare  such  a 

fortress  as  he  had  already  erected  at  Hastings,  in  order 
to  overawe  the  city  and  provide  a  rallying  point  for  his  people  in 
case  of  tumult  or  reaction.  When  these  preparations  were  com- 
pleted William  entered  London,  and  on  Christmas  day,  at  the 
bands  of  Eldred  of  York,  received  the  crown  in  ancient  form. 

William  had  now  won  the  crown,  and  his  position  was  one  of 
great  strength.  But  he  had  not  yet  conquered  the  English,  and 
rhtfmmnie.  '^^  '^^^  ycars  evcry  retoming  scason  saw  him  in  the 
uon^ltuu       saddle  again,  directing  his  terrible  energies  toward  the 

crashing  of  {>opular  risings  in  some  part  of  his 
dominions — the  people  growing  with  each  failure  more  desperate; 
the  king,  more  pitiless,  more  cruel.  The  most  serious  of  these 
risings  occurred  early  in  1069.  It  began  with  the  massacre  of  a 
Norman  earl  and  his  garrison  at  Durham,  then  spread  to  York 
where  another  garrison  of  three  thousand  Normans  was  put  to 
the  sword,  and  spreading  through  the  western  shires  even  reached 
distant  Dorsetshire.  The  appearance  of  Edgar,  who  had  recently 
fled  from  William's  court,  and  also  of  Waltheof,  Siward's  son, 
gave  to  this  rising  a  national  character.  Sweyn  of  Denmark,  also, 
landed  in  the  Humber  and  by  joining  his  forces  with  the  insur- 
gents gave  to  the  revolt  a  far  more  serious  outlook  than  any 
which  had  yet  confronted  William.  The  people,  however,  were 
reckoning  without  William,  nor  had  they  yet  fathomed  the 
depths  of  cruelty  of  which  his  fierce  nature  was  capable 
when  once  the  lion  in  him  was  thoroughly  aroused.     He  hastened 

from  the  wood  of  Deams,  where  he  was  hunting  when 
inSiSwX.     the  fell  news  came,  to  gather  his  men  and  strike  such 

blows  as  only  William  could  strike.  Bishop  Geoffrey 
of  Coutances  was  dispatched  against  Somerset  and  Dorset  with 
the  men  of    London,  Winohester»  and  Salisbury;  Englishmen 
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against  EngliBhmen,  the  hopeless  feature  of  the  strnggle  to 
the  men  who  believed  themselves  fighting  for  the  liberation  of 
England.  Those  who  were  taken  in  arms  were  mutilated,  and 
then  dismissed  with  maimed  and  broken  bodies  to  drag  out  use- 
less lives.  The  mea  of  Exeter  not  only  refused  to  join  the  insur- 
rection, but  with  the  Norman  garrison  charged  upon  the  rebels.  On 
the  Welsh  border  a  combined  force  of  English  and  Welsh  succeeded 
in  burning  Shrewsbury,  but  then  dispersed.  The  movement 
against  Stratford  was  more  serious,  and  required  the  presence  of 
William  before  the  last  embers  were  stamped  out. 

While  William's  lieutenants  were  thus  putting  down  with  a 
stem  hand  the  risings  in  the  west,  William  himself  with  a  force 
of  picked  cavalry  was  hastening  into  the  north.  York 
j^iM^ono/  was  a  waste  of  blackened  ruins;  his  castles  destroyed 
and  his  garrisons  massacred.  But  when  he  reached  the 
seat  of  the  war  he  found  that  the  great  northern  army  had  dis- 
persed of  its  own  accord;  the  Danes  to  their  ships  and  the  Eng- 
lish to  their  homes.  Nothing  was  left  for  him  but  to  hunt  out 
the  stragglers  and  destroy  them  as  he  could  find  them.  He  spent 
Christmas  in  his  northern  capital,  and  then  with  grim  determina- 
tion gave  his  attention  to  the  work  of  rendering  the 
Hm^lS^'  northern  shires  incapable  of  another  revolt.  For  a 
fr£li«r'o/jo7o.  hundred  miles  the  country  was  systematically  laid 
waste.  Houses  were  burned;  crops,  stores,  ploughs, 
and  carts  were  destroyed;  all  cattle  were  slaughtered.  The  people 
were  left  in  the  dead  of  the  northern  winter  to  die  of  cold  and 
hunger.  Even  the  Norman  Ordericus  could  not  recount  the 
awful  work  without  a  shudder.  William  is  no  longer  the  king, 
the  father  of  a  wayward  people ;  he  is  henceforth  the  grim  imper- 
sonation of  conquest,  and  conquest  too  as  it  was  understood  in 
the  eleventh  century.  When  seventeen  years  later  the  Domesday 
Survey  was  made  up,  only  one  mournful  word,  but  often  repeated, 
was  needed  to  describe  the  condition  of  these  northern  lands, 
once  so  fertile  and  so  populous:  "Waste I"  *'WaBtel"  "Waste!" 
The  work  of  conquest  was  now  almost  completed.  Chester, 
secure  behind  its  mountains  and  protected  by  an  unusually  severe 
winter,  still  remained  defiant.     But  this  fancied   security  only 
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rendered  the  conquest  more  easy.  At  the  head  of  a  determined 
band  William  made  his  way  over  all  but  impassable  mountain 
roads,  facing  blinding  storms  of  sleet  and  rain,  floun- 
ouMUrand  dering  through  swollen  torrents,  suffering  incredible 
maui^the  hardships,  and  suddenly  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
Chester.  The  last  fortress  in  England  to  hold  out 
against  him  was  taken  apparently  without  resistance,  and  destroyed, 
and  upon  the  ruins  rose  the  Norman  castle.  The  surrounding 
lands  of  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Staffordshire  were 
then  harried  and  the  population  left  to  starve  as  in  Yorkshire. 
Streams  of  gaunt  fugitives,  Starving  men,  women,  and  children, 
found  their  way  southward  begging  for  food.  The  streets  and 
chnrchyard  of  Evesham,  far  away  on  the  borders  of  distant  War- 
wick, were  crowded  with  these  pitiful  victims  of  William's 
wrath.  Many  had  perished  by  che  way,  and  those  who  reached 
Evesham  were  so  nearly  famished  that  they  were  unable  to  swal- 
low the  food  which  the  good  abbot  Ethelwy  gave  them.  The 
heartbreaking  scenes  which  were  taking  place  in  the  streets  of 
Evesham  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  every  town  and  hamlet 
that  lay  within  two  or  three  days'  march  of  the  stricken  district. 
Thus  William  girdled  his  kingdom  with  a  wilderness.  Of  the 
Bum  total  of  the  fatalities  of  this  dreadful  winter  we  can  only 
guess.  In  a  cold-blooded  determination  to  destroy,  regardless  of 
the  suffering  caused,  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  in  the  fifth  century 
can  compare  with  the  wickedness  of  William's  vengeance.  Surely 
nothing  surpasses  it  before  the  era  of  Spanish  domination  in 
Europe  and  America. 

The  great  work  to  which  William  had  set  his  hand  was  now 
aocomplished.     At  Hastings  he  had  won  the  right  to  present  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Edward  the  Con- 
JjgJJljL      fessor.     At  London  the  nation,  through  its  leaders, 
had  accepted  him  as  king.     But  it  was  not  until  the 
north  and  west  had  been  crushed  that  the  land  was  his.     There 
were  still  occasional  revolts.    For  more  than  a  year 
the  outlaw  Hereward  held  out  in  the  marshes  of  Ely. 
The  brothers,   Edwin  and  Morcar,  the  heroic  Waltheof,  played 
fiieir  last  part  in  these  insurrections.    Even  the  king's  brother  Odo 
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and  many  others  of  his  Norman  following  turned  against  him,  but 
the  throne  which  they  had  helped  to  erect  was  not  to  be  shaken. 
England  was  conquered. 


CHAPTBB   n 


THB    KOBXAN    RBOBGANIZATION    OF    THB    KIITGDOX    ASTD   THB 

IKTBODUCTION  OB  BEUDALISX 

wiLLUM  L,  wio-tom 

William  was  ^ow  free  to  continue  the  reorganisation  of  his 
kingdom  and  the  restoration  of  order.     At  first  apparently  he  had 

been  fully  determined  to  give  his  new  English  subjects 
Sniyi^der.  ^^  causc  to  complain.     He  chose  to  regard  himself  not 

as  a  conqueror  but  as  a  lawful  king  upon  whom  the 
witan  had  regularly  bestowed  the  crown.  Thus,  in  the  formal 
charter  which  he  granted  to  the  citizens  of  Loudon  soon  after  his 
coronation,  he  sought  to  reassure  the  burghers  by  pledging  them 
that  no  man  should  be  disturbed  in  any  right  or  possession 
which  had  been  his  before  the  Normans  came;  no  child  should 
be  defrauded  of  bis  inheritance.  Outside  of  the  city,  also,  William 
gave  the  people  to  understand  that  they  had  naught  to  fear  as 
long  as  they  obeyed  his  laws. 

This  magnanimity,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  confiscation 
of  the  estates  of  all  who  had  gone  down  to  Hastings  with  Harold, 

or  who  later  bore  arms  against  William.  So  thorough 
^^eeonfiMOr  ^^s  the  work  that  when  the  famous  survey  was  made 

at  the  close  of  William's  reign,  there  were  whole  coun- 
ties in  which  not  a  single  landowner  of  English  birth  was  to  be 
found.  From  these  estates,  the  number  of  which  reached  up  into 
the  thousands,  William  was  enabled  not  only  to  reward  in  a  right 
princely  way  those  who  had  followed  him  over  seas,  but  also  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  new  power  and  influence  for  the  English  crown. 
Those  who  were  not  disturbed  by  the  confiscations  were  compelled 
to  repurchase  their  titles.  In  the  beginning  at  least  William,  pos- 
sibly, did  not  intend  this  latter  measure  as  a  means  of  extortioiit 
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Imt  nther  to  hasten  the  return  of  quiet.  It  a  man  felt  any 
nnoertainty  about  the  title  to  his  landi,  he  had  simply  to  present 
himaelf  to  the  royal  commissioners,  name  his  lands  and  lay  down 
his  gift  or  fee,  when  he  received  the  lands  back  again  and  with 
them  a  title  which  no  man  conld  question.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  transaction  passed  off  without  conflict  and  without  the  shed- 
ding of  a  drop  of  blood. 

Grievous  as  were  the  wholesale  confiscations  of  William,  they 
do  not  seem  to  haye  been  reseated  by  the  people  as  much  as  his 
regulations  of  the  forest.  On  the  continent  kings  had 
g^'w^*  monopolized  hunting  as  their  own  special  sport,  but  in 
Eugland  it  had  been  the  right  of  any  man  to  slay  wild 
beasts  on  his  own  lands.  William  claimed  this  exclusive  privilege 
for  himself  and  those  to  whom  he  gave  a  special  license,  and 
"forbade  the  harts  and  also  the  boars  to  be  killed.''  Moreover, 
in  order  to  make  ^'mickle  deer-frith"  he  set  aside  vast  tracts  as 
forest,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  placed  under  special  courts, 
the  forBst  courts^  and  denied  the  protection  of  the  common  law. 
Of  these  forests  the  famous  New  Forest  of  Hampshire  contained 
17,000  acres.  The  forest  laws  were  very  severe;  the  penalty  for 
killing  a  hart  or  hind  was  blinding. 

It  does  not  appear  that  William  attempted  directly  to  intro- 
duce into  England  the  Norman  system  of  landholding,  or  the  care- 
fully graded  hierarchy  of  the  Norman  feudal  society. 
^^fSS^nL  ^^^  ^^^  theories  and  forms  of  English  holdings  in  the 
eleventh  century  were  not  widely  different  from  the 
Norman.  The  manor  had  in  fact  already  largely  displaced  the  old 
free  village  community,  although  the  name  was  not  yet  known  to 
English  law.  The  Norman  lawyers,  therefore,  found  no  difficulty 
in  explaining  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  Norman  feudal  law,  and  English  forms  of  landholding, 
vithout  any  specific  act  of  the  crown,  easily  and  rapidly  assimi- 
lated to  the  theories  and  customs  with  which  the  Normans  were 
familiar.  It  was  not  more  difficult  to  add  to  the  English  S3rstem 
the  Norman  tenure  by  military  service,  the  characteristic  feature 
of  feudalism;  nor  was  it  widely  at  variance  with  precedents 
long  since  established  by  English  kings,  that  William   should 
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re(|aire  of  his  great  beneficiaries  a  quota  of  men-at-arms,  knights^ 
bearing  some  proportion  to  the  importance  and  value  of  the  lands 
which  he  bad  conferred.  The  tenant-in-chief  was  left  to  proTlde 
for  his  military  family  as  he  thought  best.  He  might  keep  his 
quota  of  men-at-arms  in  his  hall  and  feed  them  at  his  table,  or  he 
might  settle  each  man-at-arms  apon  a  small  estate  set  off  for  him 
out  of  the  domain  lands  and  sufficient  for  his  support.  Such 
sabgranting  of  lekniB^iubinfeudation — became  qaite  common 
daring  the  last  years  of  William's  reign. 

In  reorganizing  and  restoring  the  government  William  found 
his  greatest  difficulty  at  the  point  where  the  administration  came 
into  contact  with  the  local  institutions  which  depended 
ucuriito        for  their  efficiency  upon  the  support  of  the  people. 
^^^  He  first  tried  the  experiment  of  ruling  Englishmen  by 

Englishmen;  but  he  could  not  find  Englishmen  of  standing  who 
were  willing  to  bear  the  opprobrium  of  entering  into  the  foreign 
king's  hire,  and  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  it  was  worse 
than  useless  to  attempt  to  enforce  laws  by  means  of  agents  for  whom 
the  community  had  no  respect.  Yet  the  laws  must  be  observed ; 
the  authority  of  the  courts  must  be  maintained.  The  king  had  no 
recourse,  therefore,  save  to  turn  to  his  own  people.  At  first  he 
had  confined  the  Normans  to  the  strictly  military  duty  of  castle 
guarding,  but  little  by  little  he  began  to  introduce  them  into  such 
civil  offices  as  those  of  sheriff  and  portreeve — ^the  one  the  chief 
magistracy  in  the  shire,  the  other  the  chief  magistracy  in  the  great 
merchant  town.  Here,  however,  he  was  confronted  by  a  new 
problem.  The  English  rapidly  developed  a  hatred  for  the  Nor- 
man sheriffs  and  portreeves,  only  one  degree  less  bitter  than  their 
hatred  for  the  turncoat  Englishmen  who  had  been  willing  to  soil 
PreBerUment  ^^®^^  hands  with  the  king's  money.  Eren  good  men 
nfRtmiuhry,  di(j  not  hesitate  to  protect  outlaws  or  baffle  the  king's 
officers  in  the  pursuit  of  a  criminal.  Secret  murders  increased 
at  an  alaroimg  rate,  and  as  conviction  was  impossible,  William, 
in  order  to  protect  his  foreign-born  subjects,  empowered  the 
sheriff,  in  case  the  victim  proved  to  be  a  Frenchman  and  the 
hundred  did  not  produce  the  murderer  within  a  week,  to  levy  a 
penalty    of    forty-six  marks    upon    the    hundred    itself.     The 
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ieep<m6#  of  the  English  was  to  strip  tiie  body  and  mntllate  it 
bejond  recognition.  The  law  ofScers  then  assnmed  that  a  body 
found  thus  disligared  must  be  the  body  of  a  Frenchman,  and 
laid  the  burden  upon  the  hundred  of  proving  by  a  process  known 
as  PresentmjBnt  of  Englishry  that  the  victim  was  not  French. 

In  the  main  William  did  not  seek  to  change  the  great  body  of 
English  institutions.  Yet  by  inspiring  the  old  institutions  with 
fnjfuniccqf  ^^®  ^"^^  mighty  personality,  he  imparted  to  them  new 
i^owfti.  ^'®  ^^^  ^^'^  significance.  Hundred-moot  and  shire- 
"^**^  moot  went  on  as  before;  but  their  findings  received  a 
new  importance.  The  sheriff  no  longer  stood  in  awe  of  the  local 
magnate.  He  was  the  king's  officer,  and  executed  the  king's  law. 
The  ancient  police  system,  once  represented  in  the  gild  and  later 
in  the  tithing,  which  made  the  local  community  responsible  for 
the  production  of  the  criminal,  reappeared  in  \hQ  frankpledge^  but 
to  be  enforced  with  vigor  and  thoroughness  unknown  to  the  old 
English  courts.  The  earldom  of  semi-regal  powers  survived  in 
the  two  counties  palatine^  Chester  and  Durham,  but  the  vast 
agglomerations  of  estates,  lordships,  and  shires,  the  giant  earldoms 
of  the  houses  of  Godwin,  Leofric,  and  Siward,  which  had  menaced 
the  crown  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  were  broken  np, 
their  privileges  assumed  by  the  crown,  and  their  lands  distributed. 
The  national  council,  the  ancient  witenagemot,  survived  in  the 
great  council,  rnagnum  concilium;  but  the  occasional  and  spas- 
modic gatherings,  the  occurrence  of  which,  like  the 
jJjgJJJ^  meetings  of  the  later  States-General  of  France,  com- 
monly betokened  impending  calamity,  now  passed  into 
the  impressive  and  regalar  courts,  which  William  held  thrice  each 
year  whenever  he  was  in  England.  This  august  gathering,  how- 
ever, soon  proved  to  be  too  unwieldy  for  the  effective  conduct  of 
the  increasing  business  of  the  administration,  and  its  offices  were 
soon  shared  by  a  second  or  inner  council  which  grew  up  about  the 
king,  and  soon  came  to  be  known  distinctly  as  the 
Cttfte  rtais.  curia  regis.  This  second  council  was  composed  of  the 
great  administrative  officers  of  the  crown  and  certair. 
of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  baronage.  At  its  head  was 
the  chief  justiciar,  a  new  officer  instituted  by  William,  who  pre- 
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sided  at  the  sessions  of  the  court  in  the  absence  of  the  king  and 
who  further  acted  as  regent  whenerer  the  monarch  left  the  king- 
dom. With  the  chief  justiciar  there  were  associated  certain  other 
high  officials,  besides  a  group  of  inferior  justices,  also  known  as 
justiciars.  Of  the  great  officials  of  prime  importance,  beside  the 
chief  justiciar,  were  the  chancellor,  an  officer  who  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  was  the  king's  chief  sec- 
retary and  had  charge  of  the  royal  seal;  the  chamberlain,  who 
was  the  king's  chief  auditor  or  accountant,  and  during  the  Nor- 
man period  rather  outranked  the  chancellor  in  dignity  *'in  the 
judicial  work  of  the  country";  the  treasurer  also,  who  was  the 
keeper  of  the  royal  hoard  which  was  safeguarded  at  Winchester, 
and  who  sat  at  the  famous  exchequer  table  at  Westminster  to 
receive  the  accounts  of  the  sheriffs. 

William  was  not  more  generous  in  conceding  rights  of  taxation 
than  he  was  in  renouncing  other  powers  of  govemment.     The 

English  were  not  used  to  taxation;  the  obligations  of 
under  the  freemen  were  summed  up  in  the  old  trinoda  neces- 

sttasy  war  service,  castle  service,  and  road  service;  so 
that  the  crown  legally  had  no  right  to  revenues  other  than  those 
derived  from  the  royal  estates,  dues  from  markets  and  ports,  and 
the  findings  of  the  courts.  The  successors  of  Ethelred  upon  one 
pretext  or  another  had  continued  to  levy  the  Danegeld,  but  it  had 
always  been  regarded  by  the  people  as  irregular  and  tyrannical,  and 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who  once  imagined  that  he  saw  the  devil 
in  the  treasury  sitting  on  the  money  bags,  abolished  the  tax  alto- 
gether. William,  however,  was  too  good  a  business  man  to  allow 
himself  to  be  troubled  by  any  such  visions  as  had  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  sensitive  Edward,  and  began  again  to  levy  the  Danegeld. 
The  old  haphazard  method  of  rating,  which  had  been  in  vogue  since 
Ethelred's  day,  was  abandoned,  and  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  king- 
dom, a  businesslike  attempt  was  made  to  get  at  the  actual  wealth 
_^   _  and  resources  of  each  region.    This  important  work,  the 

The  Dnme»-      _  tv^o.  ..^^ 

daysu'vey,    famous  Domcsday  Survey,  was  begun  in  1085.     Com- 
missioners  were   sent  forth  into  every  shire  of    the 
kingdom  to  collect  information  on  oath  as  to  the  number  of 
manors  or  townships,  the  whole  number  of  hides,  the  names  of 
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those  who  held  the  lands,  their  yalue,  the  popalation  free  and 
unfree,  and  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  upon  each 
estate.  As  a  result  of  William's  methods  it  has  been  estimated 
that  daring  his  reign  the  royal  income  reached  the  sum  of  £40,000, 
an  income  which  was  enormous  for  the  time  and  of  which  no  other 
prince  of  Europe  could  boast. 

Thus,  side  by  side  with  the  development  of  feudal  forms  of 
landholding  and  military  service,  William  reyived  and  restored 
all  the  powers  of  the  English  national  king,  nor  had  he 
^mSand  any  thought  of  releasing  his  earls  of  foreign  blood  from 
^feudal    ^j^^  duties  which  they  owed  him  as  sovereign.    In  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign  he  sought  to  give  expression 
to  this  fact  in  a  way  which  no  man  might  fail  to  nnderstand. 
The  Domesday  Survey  had  just  been  completed,  and  upon  the 
basis  of  its  returns  he  summoned  to  meet  him  in  the  great  plain 
before  Salisbury  ''all  his  witan  and  all  the  landowning 
saiiS^^    men  of  property  there  were  over  all  England,  whoso- 
ever men  they  were,  and  required  all  to  bow  before  him 
and  become  his  men  and  swear  oaths  of  fealty  to  him  against  all 
other  men/'     Against  this  universal  oath  of  allegiance  no  feudal 
oath  was  to  be  binding;   no  feudal  contract  was  to  stand  which 
imposed  upon  the  subject  an  obligation  that  interfered  with  his 
first  duty  to  his  king. 

Hardly  less  important  than  the  relations  which  William  estab- 
lished with  the  feudal  society  were  the  relations  which  he  estab- 
lished with  the  church.     The  deposition  of  Stigand 
tM^^Svh!^  had  in  all  probability  been  early  decided  upon,  yet 
William  had  found  it  useful  to  retain  him  until  the 
year  1070,  when  he  was  forced  to  make  way  for  the  king's  old 
friend  Lanf ranc,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Stephens  of  Caen.     About  the 
same  time  the  primacy  of  York,  recently  made  vacant 
chwfh^^'*^   by  the  death  of  Eldred,  was  filled  by  the  appointment 
iiMSfh^^   of  Thomas  of  Bayeaux.     Other  similar  appointments 
eh^h!^^     followed  from  time  to  time,  until  by  the  year  1088 
Wulfstan  of  Worcester  remained  the  only  bishop  of 
English  birth  in  the  kingdom.    These  new  men  were  in  full  sym- 
l«ithy  with  the  great  contemporary  reform  in  Europe  which  had 
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culminated  in  the  election  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  soon  justified 
their  appointment  by  instituting  similar  reforms  in  the  English 
dioceses,  forbidding  simony  and  insisting  upon  the  celibacy  of 
their  clergy.  The  church  courts  were  made  independent  of  the 
lay  courts,  and  discipline  was  enforced  upon  the  laity  as  well  as 
the  clergy.  The  English  monasteries,  also,  were  compelled  to  con- 
form to  the  stricter  rules  of  the  Norman  abbeys. 

Yet  if  William  thus  showed  himself  entirely  in  sympathy  with 

the  spiritual  aims  of  the  chnrch,  he  was  carefnl  to  indicate  the 

lines  where  the  ecclesiastical  authority  ended.     If  he 

taidtherttyai  establidhcd  the  independence  of  the  church  courts, 

authority, 

he  also  removed  the  bishop  from  the  shire  court  where 
he  had  long  been  a  conspicuous  figure.  Within  the  church,  more- 
over, WiUiam  would  tolerate  no  authority  rival  to  his  own.  No 
decree  of  a  synod  should  be  binding  without  his  confirmation; 
barons  or  ofiScers  of  the  crown  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
finding  of  a  church  court  without  bis  permission.  In  the  case  of 
rival  popes  he  proposed  to  decide  which  pope  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land should  recognize,  for  he  allowed  no  pope  to  be  obeyed  in 
England  or  papal  letter  to  be  received  without  his  consent.  The 
demand  of  Gregory  VII.,  who  at  the  time  was  vigorously  pushing 
his  ideas  of  papal  sovereignty  within  the  empire,  that  William 
should  likewise  recognize  him  as  feudal  overlord,  he  met  with  a 
flat  refusal:  ^'Fealty  he  had  never  promised;  nor  had  his  prede- 
cessors ever  given  it."  Yet  he  recognized  fully  the  spiritual 
headship  of  the  pope  and  acknowledged  the  duty  of  the  English 
church  to  contribute  the  *' Peter's  pence.'' 

After  the  year  1070  William  had  little  further  trouble  with  the 
English.      There  was   still  mach    grumbling;   and  many  .bitter 

words  continued  to  find  their  way  into  secluded  mon- 
iionof  Vie      astcry  records,  where  patriotic  monks  sought  to  cherish 
^  the  memories  of  the  old  England  which  was  passing 

away;  but  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  recent  struggles,  the  flight 
or  death  or  apostasy  of  the  English  leaders,  and  the  failure  of  the 
treacherous  Danes  to  afford  the  long-expected  help,  had  signally 
demonstrated  the  utter  vanity  of  attempting  to  overturn  the 
throne  of  the  new  king  by  force. 
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William,-  moreorer,  soon  began  to  commend  himself  to  the 
subject  people  by  the  Torjr  rigor  of  hifi  administration.  His  ways 
were  masterfol  and  his  measares  severei  bnt  the  results 
^^  were  beneficial.  Life  and  property  were  protected  as 
*«[«»'»  they  had  never  been  protected  under  the  native  Eng- 
lish kings.  Even  the  Chronicle  is  forced  to  recognize 
the  "good  peace  that  he  made  in  the  land,  so  that  a  man  might 
go  over  the  realm  alone  with  his  bosom  full  of  gold  unhurt. 
Xor  durst  any  man  slay  another,  how  great  soever  the  evil  he  had 
done."  The  English,  therefore,  began  quietly  to  accept  the  lot 
thich  they  now  knew  they  could  not'  avert,  and  in  a  short  time 
settled  down  to  make  the  most  of  their  new  conditions. 

If,  however,  the  English  were  coming  to  be  reconciled  to  the 

mle  of  William,  the  men  who  had  come  with  him  into  England, 

who  found  themselves  denied  the  privileges  which  they 

SeftSSiS*^  and  their  kind  were  enjoying  on  the  continent,  were  by 

no  means  inclined  to  accept  William's  system  without 

a  protest.      In  1075  discontent  passed  into  open  revolt,  when 

Balph  Guader,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and  Boger  Breteuil,  Earl  of 

nereford,  openly  raised  the  standard  against  the  king. 

^^^^       But,  although  they  had  been  secretly  plotting  for  a 

year  and  William  at  the  time  was  absent  in  Normandy, 

the  revolt  was  a  disastrous  failure.     The  ordinary  shire  levies 

were  sufficient  to  put  down  the  rising,  and  in  a. very  short  time 

Boger  was  a  prisoner  and  Ralph  in  exile.     England  was  well  rid 

of  two  such  characters;  but  unfortunately  Waltheof,  who  after 

the  great  rising  of  1069  had  not  only  been  pardoned  and  received 

again  into  royal  favor  but  had  also  been  restored  to  his  father's 

earldom  of  Northumbria,  had  become  implicated  in  the  affair,  and 

was  condemned  to  death  by  the  witan.      Ilis  death  appealed 

powerfully  to  the  imagination  of  the  English  writers,  and  the 

people  long  venerated  him  as  a  martyr. 

The  rising  of  Ralph  and  Roger  would  really  be  of  little  impor- 
tance were  it  not  the  first  of  a  series  of  armed  protests  on  the  part 
of  the  Korman-English  barons  against  the  authority  of  the 
Iforman-English  kings,  which  did  not  cease  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  when  the  old  baronajs:e  was  at  last  effectually  crushtd 
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and  the  leaders  driven  to  the  oontinent.  In  these  insurrections 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  strength  of  the  king  lay  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  English  nation,  who  needed  no  schooling 
of^fh^^SlS.  to  teach  them  that  the  tyranny  of  the  king  was  far  less 
to  be  feared  than  the  tyranny  of  the  barons,  and  who 
thus  looked  upon  the  king  as  their  natural  protector  against 
feudal  lawlessness. 

The  relations  of  William  to  his  own  family  were  in  keeping 
with  his  relations  to  his  people.     William  quarreled  with  his  eld* 
est  son  Bobert,  and  drove  him  from  the  kingdom.    In 
^|uw  Normandy  the  quarrel  was  renewed,  and  father  and  son 

met  in  deadly  personal  combat  under  the  walls  of  Ger- 
beroi.  On  the  return  of  William  from  Normandy  in  1082  he 
quarreled  with  his  half-brothar  Odo,  who  had  abused  the  author- 
ity which  the  king  bad  conferred  upon  him  in  his 
83o*^M»f*^  absence  by  oppressing  the  poor  and  by  indiscriminate 
cruelty.  William  might  have  forgiven  this,  for  he 
certainly  knew  Odo  by  this  time,  and  from  earlier  experiences 
knew  what  kind  of  report  to  expect  from  his  regency.  But  Odo, 
who  possessed  all  the  ambition  of  his  race,  had  been  carried  away 
by  a  foolish  dream  of  securing  the  papal  crown  by  force  of 
arms,  and  to  this  end  had  taken  advantage  of  William^s  absence 
to  enlist  men  in  England  for  his  harebrained  scheme.  It  was  this 
which  roused  the  wrath  of  William  and  brought  him  home  from 
Normandy.  And  when  none  dared  to  lay  hands  on  the  sacred 
person  of  the  bishop,  William  went  himself,  seized  Odo,  and 
packed  him  off  to  Normandy  to  be  kept  a  close  prisoner  at  Rouen 
until  his  own  death. 

In  the  year  1087  William  entered  upon  the  last  of  his  many 
wars.  His  foe  was  Philip  I.  of  France,  who  had  encouraged 
Bobert  in  rebellion  and  had  always  been  William's 
of  William,  enemy  either  secret  or  open.  At  the  taking  of  Mantes 
William's  horse  stumbled  among  the  embers  of  the 
burning  city,  and  the  king,  whose  body  had  grown  unwieldy  with 
advancing  age,  was  thrown  heavily  upon  the  iron  pommel  of  his 
saddle.  He  was  taken  to  Bouen  where  he  died  after  a  loathsome 
illness.    The  priests  and  nobles  who  had  eaten  his  bread  left  the 
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body  to  the  tender  mercies  of  meniala,  who  stripped  eren  the  bed 
of  its  furnishings  and  left  the  dead  king  ^'uaked  and  lonely  on  the 
floor."  ''Death  itself  took  its  color  from  the  savage  solitude  of 
iiislife.*' 

Thus  closed  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
all  history.     From  his  mother  he  had  inherited  the  sturdy  limbs 

and  physical  strength  of  the  peasant;  from  his  father, 
^^^i^H^^  the  restless  energy,  the  latent  fire  of  the  viking  race. 

When  he  reached  man^s  estate,  his  towering  form,  jn<(t 
short  of  the  gigantic,  surmounted  by  mighty  shoulders,  made 
him  conspicuous  among  men  famous  for  their  commanding  pros- 
ence.  "So  man  in  bis  army,  it  was  said,  could  bend  William's 
bow  save  William  himself.  Enormous  physical  strength,  ever 
under  conscious  control,  was  naturally  accompanied  by  great  per- 
sonal courage;  ''there  was  never  beast  nor  man"  whom  he  feared. 
Surrounded  from  childhood  by  appalling  dangers,  compelled  to 
face  difficulties  which  would  have  crushed  other  men,  the  power- 
fal  mind  matured  rapidly  with  the  powerful  body.  As  a  boy,  he 
was  marked  for  discretion  and  sagacity  far  bejond  his  years.'  As 
a  man,  he  became  taciturn  and  relf-reliant,  but  quick  to  accept 
the  good  counsel  of  others.  A  thorough  master  of  himself  in  an 
age  of  lawlessness  and  license,  he  knew  the  secret  of  controlling 
others.  A  child  of  ten,  he  had  been  left  with  a  tainted  name  and 
defied  by  the  most  turbulent  baronage  of  Europe,  whose  castles, 
in  contempt  of  law,  dotted  every  hillside,  a  constant  menace  to 
duke  or  peasant.  Yet,  at  twenty,  this  boy  duke  had  crushed  his 
enemies,  reconqaered  and  reorganized  his  duchy,  extended  its 
boundaries,  and  secured  again  its  old  commanding  place  among 
the  states  of  the  Gapetian  confederation.  But  in  the  long  and 
bitter  struggle,  William  had  hardened  to  the  sufferings  of  others; 
Caligula  could  not  be  more  cruel,  nor  Attila  more  violent,  when 
the  wrath  of  him  was  once  aroused.  He  was  as  pitiless  as  a 
thunderbolt;  where  he  struck,  he  blasted. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  0B6ANIZATI0N  OF  TEE  KINGDOM  CONTUTUBD.     THB  BKOLISII 
00NQUB8T  OF.  NORMANDY 

WJLLUJtn.,  J(Kt7.tU» 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  Gonqneror  that  Robert,  his  eldest  son, 
with  whom  he  had  been  reconciled  before  his  death,  should  sac- 
ceed  him  in  Xormandj ;  and  that  William,  his  second 
William  son,  familiarly  known  as  Rnfns,  or  the  Red,  should  suc- 
ceed him  in  England.  Robert,  however,  was  not  satis- 
fied and  attempted  to  contest  William's  right  to  the  English 
throne.  William,  largely  by  the  help  of  the  English,  not  only 
drove  the  friends  of  Robert  out  of  the  kingdom  but  four  years 
later  carried  the  war  into  Xormandy.  Then  the  French  king, 
Philip  I.,  interfered  and  brought  about  an  agreement  by  which 
each  brother  renounced  his  claim  to  the  domain  of  the  other;  in 
case  of  the  death  of  either,  the  survivor  was  to  succeed  to  both 
dominions. 

In  figure  the  new  king  was  a  caricature  of  his  father.  He  was 
short,  thick-set,  powerful  in  body,  with  ruddy  face  and  restless 
The  Red  ^J^i  ^^^  ^^^^  liable  to  violent  outbreaks  of  merriment 
^^'  or  anger.     He  had-  much  of  the  ability  of  his  race. 

Tet  he  lacked  his  father *s  greatness  of  character;  he  had  nothing 
of  his  self-control;  was  personally  lawless  and  ever  a  riotous  liver. 
In  spite  of  his  personal  lawlessness,  however,  none  appreciated 
better  than  William  the  value  of  a  well  organized  administration. 
While  Robert  allowed  Normandy  to  fall  into  a  condition  of  tur- 
bulent anarchy,  in  England  William  soaght  to  strengthen  and 
extend  the  vigorous  administrative  system  of  his  father. 

He  found  an  able  instrument  in  Ralph  Flambard,  his  chief 
justiciar,  who  had  been  originally  a  humble  clerk  in  his  father^s 
chapel.  Flambard  grasped  the  possibilities  of  English  feudalism 
as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  pressed  to  the  utmost  the  advantages 
which  it  offered  the  crown  in  fleecing  the  king's  tenants. 
Even  the  church  was  not  above  the  exactions  of  the  rojal  finan- 
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cier.  Upon  the  death  of  a  bishop,  no  new  appointment  was  made 
Qiitil  the  king  had  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  the  see  for  a  season, 
just  as  he  would  by  feudal  law  enjoy  the  revenues  of  a  lay  fief 
before  the  heir  was  put  in  possession.  And  then  when  the  vacancy 
was  at  last  filled,  the  new  incumbent  was  expected  to  make  the 
king  a  handsome  present,  after  the  maimer  of  the  relief  which 
the  heir  was  expected  to  turn  over  to  the  king  when  he  received 
his  estates.  As  the  Bed  King  carried  out  the  principle,  it 
amoDuted  to  a  virtnal  selling  of  the  offices  of  the  church,  and  was 
the  source  of  much  corruption. 

The  most  flagrant  instance  of  William's  violation  of  the  rights 
of  the  church  occurred  in  connection  with  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Lanfranc  in  1089,  when  the  vast  estates  of 
wfifvanier-  the  SCO  of  Canterbury  were  thrown  into  the  king's 
hands.  For  four  years  William  refused  to  appoint 
Lanfranc's  successor,  in  the  meanwhile  appropriating  the 
revenues  of  this  important  see  to  his  own  wayward  uses.  In 
Tain  the  great  council  protested;  it  mattered  little  to  the  king 
that  church  discipline  languished  and  that  the  whole  realm 
safFered;  nor  was  it  until  a  serious  illness  in  the  year  1093 
broaght  William  to  his  senses  that  he  consented  to  allow  the 
revenues  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  to  be  applied  again  to  their 
legitimate  uses. 

The  man  chosen  was  Anselm,  abbot  of  Bee,  the  friend  and 

popil  of  Lanfranc;  already  eminent  among  the  theologians  of  the 

continent,   and  well  known  and  loved  in  England. 

^iMegnofid    Qg^^gQQ  guQ]}  ^  }^q  ^qQ  William  there  could  be  nothing 

iw^.        in  common,  and  it  was  not  long  before  their  difTerences 
passed  into  an  open  rupture.    A  series  of  quarrels  fol- 
lowed, until  at  last  in  a  burst  of  fury  Wilh'am  drove  the  faithful 
primate  from  the  kingdom.  . 

In  1096  the  crusading  madness  seized  Bohert  with  thousands 
of  other  princes  of  Europe.  In  William's  shrewd  and  unsenti- 
^2^^  mental  nature,  the  wild  enthusiasm  which  swept  the 

^tigiandand  Continent  found  little  sympathy;  yet  he  was  not  averse 
to   helping   his  brother  off,  and  willingly  furnished 
10,000  marks  toward  his  equipment  in  return  for  Normandy  in 
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pledge.  So  Robert  betook  himself  to  the  east,  along  with  the 
host  of  restless  and  adventurous  spirits  who  followed  the  First 
Crusade,  while  his  dnchy  of  Normandy  passed  again  under  the 
control  of  the  English  king. 

William  had  now  reached  his  fortieth  year.  He  was  still  a 
young  man,  and  no  one  could  tell  what  would  be  the  end  of  his 
career.  In  England  he  was  all-powerful;  none  durst 
wuuamiL,  defy  him.  He  had  compelled  the  Scottish  king  to 
renew  homage.  His  barons  bad  seized  the  lowlands  of 
Wales  and  its  southern  coasts,  and  their  castles  crowned  ^he  hill- 
tops of  the  border.  He  was  meditating  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 
On  the  continent  also  his  power  and  influence  were  rapidly 
extending;  when  suddenly  all  these  great  plans  were  cut  short  by 
the  arrow  of  an  unknown  assassin,  possibly  a  clumsy  hunter  whose 
brain  had  been  fuddled  with  drink,  one  of  a  band  of  jovial  com- 
panions with  whom  the  king  had  gone  hunting  in  the  New  Forest. 
The  body  was  taken  to  Winchester  and  there  buried  without  relig- 
ions ceremony  and  without  sign  of  sorrow. 

At  the  time  of  William's  death,  Robert  was  on  his  way  home 
from  the  Crusade.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  had  made  him 
more  popular  than  ever  with  the  barons,  and  by  con- 
3^^^^^^^  trast  witn  the  brutal  tyrannies  of  William,  his  good- 
natured  ways  appeared  like  positive  virtues.  He  had 
also  in  his  favor  the  advantage  of  his  early  agreement  with  Wil- 
liam. There  was,  however,  a  new  element  in  the  problem  which 
neither  William  nor  Bobert  had  considered  when  they  made  their 
compact,  and  that  was  the  national  sentiment  of  the  English 
people.  The  English  had  long  since  abandoned  the  hope  of  ever 
restoring  the  ancient  royal  line;  yet  the  soil  was  dear  to  them, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Conqueror's  youngest  son,  Henry,  had  been 
bom  in  England,  brought  him  a  degree  nearer  than  his  foreign- 
bom  brothers.  When,  therefore,  Henry,  who  had  been  of  the 
fatal  hunting  party  in  the  New  Forest,  hastened  to  Winchester  to 
secure  the  royal  hoard,  as  the  first  step  in  making  good  a  counter 
claim  to  the  throne,  the  English  welcomed  him  at  once  as  one  of 
themselves,  and  their  cordial  support  gave  to  his  elevation  the 
Appearance  of  a  national  choice. 
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Henry  on  his  part  saw  that  it  would  not  do  to  perpetuate  the 
abases  of  the  Bed  King's  reign,  and  that  only  by  a  wise  policy  of 

oonoiliation  could  he  win  the  lasting  support  of  the 
5SS[*        nation.     Among  his  first  acts,  therefore,  were  the  arrest 

of  Flambard  and  the  recall  of  Anselm.  But  the  event 
which  did  most  to  establish  the  confidence  of  the  people  was  the 
marriage  of  the  king  with  Matilda,  the  daughter'of  Margaret  and 
Malcolm  of  Scotland,  and  the  lineal  representative  of  Edmund 
Ironside.  Thus  at  last  the  nation  could  look  forward  to  a  day 
when  the  sacred  blood  of  Alfred  should  again  be  represented  in  the 
kings  of  England. 

Of  even  more  direct  import  was  a  charter  which  Henry  iesned 
soon  after  his  coronation;   the  first  formal  acknowledgment  by  a 

Norman  king  of  any  'limitation  on  the  despotism 
^liiSmfL     established   by  the    Conqueror."     This   charter  was 

simply  an  amplification  of  the  coronation  oath;  yet  it 
was  of  great  importance,  for  it  gave  to  the  nation  an  authoritative 
interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  oath,  made  by  the  king  him- 
self. In  the  charter  Henry  promised  to  abandon  the  evil  prac- 
tices of  his  brother  and  to  observe  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  as  interpreted  or  amended  by  his  father.  The  restric- 
tion which  he  proposed  to  place  upon  his  dealings  with  his 
tenants,  they  in  turn  were  to  observe  in  dealing  with  their  vassals. 
The  forests  were  to  be  retained  as  his  father  had  held  them. 

In  spite  of  the  unpopularity  of  this  last  provision,  the  people 
received  their  new  king  with  magnificent  enthusiaim;   and  when 

in  1101  Bobert  landed  at  Portsmouth  in  order  to  con- 
SJSbTJSio.  *®®^  ^®  crown,  the  people  rallied  to  the  support  of 

their  king  as  they  had  once  rallied  to  the  support  of 
Harold.  Before  the  solid  front  of  the  nation  Bobert  quailed,  and 
was  finally  glad  to  renounce  his  claims  upon  the  English  crown  in 
return  for  the  cession  of  the  Gotentin,  which  the  Conqueror  had 
bequeathed  to  Henry. 

The  retirement  of  Bobert  left  Henry  free  to  deal  with  the 
barons  who  had  held  aloof  in  the  moment  of  threatened  invasion. 
Bobert  de  Lacy,  Bubert  Malet,  Ivo  of  Orantmesoil,  and  finally 
the  powerful  Bobert  of  Belesme,  were  stripped  of  their  lands  and 
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driven  from  tlie  kingdom.  The  fall  of  Bobert  was  hailed  by  the 
natiom  with  unreetrained  delight.  "Bejoice,  King  Henry,''  the 
people  shouted,  "and  giro  thanka  to  Ood,  for  yon  became  a  free 
king  on  the  day  when  you  conquered  Bobert  of  Belesme  and 
drore  him  from  the  land.*' 

It  would  have  been  better  for  both  England  and  Normandy  if 
the  quarrel  of  the  two  brothers  could  now  have  been  dropped, 

and  the  duchy  and  the  kingdom  gone  each  their  sep- 
ra/rcedfnto    arate  ways.     But  the  barons  of  Duke  Bobert  were  not 

satisfied,  and  incited  him  to  new  intrigues  against  the 
king.  Henry,  who  had  many  loyal  barons  who  held  lands  on  the 
Norman  side  of  the  Channel  and  were  thus  exposed  to  Bobert 's 

tyrannies,  believed  that  he  had  sufficient  cause  for 
T^h€hray,   renewing  the  war.     For  two  years  it  raged  without 

material  advantage  on  either  side;  but  in  1106  Henry 
at  the  head  of  a  Norman-English  army  completely  routed  Bobert's 
knights  at  Tenchebray.  Bobert  was  taken,  and  spent  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life  a  close  prisoner  at  Cardiff  Castle,  where  he 
died  in  1134. 

The  recovery  of  the  Norman  duchy,  however,  was  hardly  a 
blessing  to  England.     The  contemporary  French  king  was  the 

wily  Louis  VI.,  who  with  the  keen  insight  of  the  states- 
LmffvL^     man  saw  that  the  welfare  of  France  demanded  the 

separation  of  England  and  Normandy.  For  twenty- 
five  years  Henry  wasted  the  strength  of  his  English  kingdom  in 
maintaining  his  Norman  borders  against  the  hostility  of  the 
French,  or  in  crushing  tLo  insurrections  of  Norman  barons,  stirred 
up  by  French  intrigue.  Yet  Louis  was  no  match  for  Henry 
either  in  war  or  diplomacy.  He  was  both  outgeneraled  and  out- 
witted. Henry  secured  the  favor  of  the  pope  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  emperor,  Henry  V.,  on  the  other,  to  whom  he  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Matilda.  He  also  steadily  extended  his  Nor- 
man domain  at  the  expense  of  the  feudatories  of  France. 

At  home  Henry  found  himself  plunged  into  a  struggle  of 
another  kind,  but  no  less  important  in  its  ultimate  issues.  The 
persecutions  to  which  Anselm  had  been  subjected  by  William 
Buf us,  had  not  been  without  a  direct  influence  upon  his  character 
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as  veil  M  upon  his  theories  of  the  proper  relation  of  ohorch  and 
state.     He  had  not  objected  to  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the 

Bed  King;  bnt  coming  at  the  call  of  Henry,  fiesh  from 
AnSm!^    the  stirring  sceues  of  the  great  Lateran  Council  which 

had  formally  forbidden  lay  investiture,  he  could  not 
do  homage  to  Henry  or  consecrate  the  bishops  whom  he  had 
appointed.  Yet  Henry  fully  valued  the  support  of  the  church, 
and  a  breach  with  Anselm  was  farthest  from  his  thoughts. 
Anselm  on  his  part  was  no  contumacious  rebel,  but  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  concede  to  the  king  all  rights  consisteut  with  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  church.  The  controversy,  therefore,  though 
earnest,  was  carried  on  with  becoming  dignity  on  both  sides,  and 
was  finally  adjusted  by  a  compromise:*  *'The  election  of  bishops 
was  to  be  henceforth  in  the  hands  of  the  cathedral  chapters,  but 
was  to  be  held  at  the  king's  court;  the  temporal  rights  of  the 
crown  were  secured  by  the  act  of  homage  to  the  king,  by  which 
the  new  bishop  received  his  lands;  the  spiritual  rights  of  the 
church,  by  anointing  and  investiture  with  ring  and  crozier  at  the 
hands  of  the  archbishop;  papal  juriadiction  was  not  excluded, 
bat  no  papal  legate  could  come  into  England  without  the  royal 
permission." 

Tenchebray  had  freed  Henry's  hands  to  take  up  again  the 
work  of  organization  and  administration  at  home,  a  work  that 

pleased  him  far  better  than  the  rough  and  uncertain 
aSSbwy.      ^^'®  ^'  ^^®  camp.     In  Normandy  he  had  picked  up  a 

priest,  known  as  Boger  the  Poor,  who  once  when  Henry 
happened  to  be  present,  had  commended  himself  to  the  king  by 
the  rapid,  businesslike  way  in  which  he  had  rushed  through  the 
mass.  A  cool-headed,  cold-blooded  man  of  business  was  this 
Soger,  as  void  of  sentiment  as  the  columns  of  a  ledger.  Henry 
advanced  him  steadily;  made  him  bishop  of  Salisbury,  chancellor, 
and  finally  chief  justiciar. 

Boger  was  quick  to  see  the  weakness  of  the  system  which  Eng- 
land had  inherited  from  the  past;  but  also  quick  to  see  how  it 
could  be  adapted  to  the  new  conditions  which  confronted  the 
crown.  The  magnum  concilium,  the  old  witenagemot,  had 
changed  insensibly  from  a  council  of  the  grandees  of  the  nation  to 
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a  ooanoil  of  the  tenants  in  chief  of  the  king.  It  was  no  longer 
summoned  at  regular  intervals,  as  in  the  time  of  William  I.,  and 
Cf^ana^in  ^^  ^^^  ®^°^®  become  too  unwieldy  to  attend  to  the 
jjKMw^qf  details  of  ordinary  administration.  Theoretically  its 
ooneuium.  functions  remained  unchanged,  but  practically  they 
were  passing  to  the  Curia  Begis,  which  under  Roger's  management 
rapidly  developed  into  a  court  of  all  work,  with  business  as  mani- 
^  ,  ^  fold  and  varied  as  the  relations  of  the  crown  to  the 
0/ Curia        people.     His  custom  was  to  confine  certam  sessions  to 

particular  kinds  of  business.  Thus  the  members  might 
be  summoned  to  give  advice  upon  state  matters,  the  Orduiary 
Council  of  the  king ;  or  they  might  be  summoned  simply  as  a  court 
to  hear  an  appeal  from  a  lower  court,  or  to  try  a  dispute  between 
the  great  barons,  or  to  hear  a  charge  of  the  king  against  a  baron. 
Questions  pertaining  to  the  royal  treasury  also  formed  no  small  part 
of  the  business  of  the  Curia,  and  when  summoned  for  tho  con- 
sideration of  such  business  it  was  known  as  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  Later  these  several  meetings  differentiated  into  sep- 
arate committees,  and  finally  into  distinct  courts. 

The  local  courts  also  demanded  the  attention  of  Henry  and  his 
great  justiciar.     By  the  custom  of  granting  private  jurisdictions, 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  old  courts  of  the  hundred  and 
£oo?oourte.    ^^®  ®^^^®  ^^^  ^®®^  steadily  contracted.     Even  lords 

who  did  not  hold  their  lands  with  special  liberties,  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  strength  of  their 
position  in  the  local  community  to  enforce  the  fullest  jurisdiction. 
Flambard,  moreover,  had  indirectly  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
the  public  courts  by  using  them  as  a  means  of  extortion,  and  the 
people  had  begun  to  abandon  them  for  the  private  courts  of  the 
feudal  lords  as  more  likely  to  do  them  justice. 

Accordingly,  soon  after  Tenchebray,  Henry  set  himself  to 
restore  the  public  courts,  and  issued  orders  for  the  holding  of  the 

courts  of  the  shire  and  the  hundred  * 'according  to  the 
S^wuicai  'a^bion  in  which  they  had  been  held  in  the  time  of 
euwta,  aiHiut  j[ing  Edward,  and  not  otherwise."     Yet  so  unpopular 

had  the  shire  courts  become,  so  suspicious  were  the 
people  of  the  king's  officers,  that  Henry  had  to  repeat  the  order 
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four  yeaiB  later  and  rapport  it  by  fining  those  who  continoed  to 
disobey. 

Henry  further  sought  to  strengthen  the  local  courts  by  sending 
ont  justices  from  time  to  time  from  the  Curia  Regis  to  sit  in  the 

shire  courts,  thus  emphasiziDg  their  ancient  character 
Sy^gl^    as  king's  courts.     Such  commissions,  however,  were  as 

yet  occasional  and  always  special.  It  was  left  for  the 
second  Henry  to  complete  the  work  by  arranging  definite  circuits 
and  filing  the  periods  of  visitation. 

In  the  growing  power  of  the  king's  court  we  are  to  see  the 
growing  power  of  the  monarchy.  Nor  was  it  simply  that  the  king 
TheenurtM  ^^^^^7  ^^^  forgod  an  effective  weapon  for  overawing 
^rmm?     ^^^  barous,  but  he  had  also  developed  a  new  source  of 

income,  always  a  primary  motive  at  the  basis  of  the 
judicial  system  of  the  Norman  kings.  The  fines  and  forfeitures 
decreed  by  the  courts,  gathered  from  the  whole  kingdom  and 
swelled  into  a  considerable  stream  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
royal  treasury,  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  its  revenues. 

The  increase  of  the  crown  revenues  through  the  courts,  how- 
ever, did  not  save  the  people  from  the  burden  of  direct  taxa- 
Taxidt^  tion;  "bitterly  they  complained  of  the  manifold  taxes 
wider  which  ucver  ceased."    "He  who  had  any  property  was 

bereaved  of  it,  and  he  who  had  none  starved  with 
hunger."  Bad  harvests,  sickness,  or  other  misfortune,  might 
not  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  non-payment ;  the  taxes  were  none 
the  less  regular,  the  crown  officers  none  the  less  exacting.  In 
1109,  when  the  Princess  Matilda  was  betrothed  to  the  emperor, 
an  aid  of  three  shillings  per  hide  was  levied  not  only  on  the  baron- 
age but  on  the  entire  population;  the  first  instance  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  distinctly  feudal  aid  by  the  nation. 

Besides  Matilda,  Henry  had  one  other  lawful  child,  a  son,  who 
bore  the  family  name  of  William  and  who  by  reason  of  the  strain 
2,,^^  of  English  blood  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 

**^"***  mother,  was  exceedingly  popular  with  the  English. 
In  1120  he  went  with  his  father  to  Normandy,  where  the  Nornuui 
barons  formally  accepted  him  as  Henry's  successor.  Bat  on 
the  return  a  drunken  crew  managed  to  run  the  ship,  the  "White 
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Ship/'  upon  a  rock,  where  it  sank  with  all  on  board.  The  qne9* 
tion  of  sncceBsiou  was  at  once  reopened,  and  Henrj  set  his  heart 
upon  securing  it  for  his  daughter  Matilda.  On  January  1,  1127, 
the  great  council  formally  acknowledged  her  right  and  swore  to 
accept  her  as  their  future  soTercign.  She  had  been  left  a  child- 
less widow  by  the  recent  death  of  the  emperor,  and  Henry  pledged 
bis  barons  to  find  her  a  husband  in  England.  But  in  1128,  with- 
out consulting  the  barons,  he  married  Matilda  to  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou,  a  bright  handsome  lad,  Matilda's  junior  by  many  years. 
The  English  lords  felt  that  the  king  had  betrayed  them.  The 
Norman  lords  hated  the  Angevins  with  the  bitterness  bom  of  a 
century  of  border  warfare.  Yet  Henry  persisted  and  compelled 
the  barons  to  renew  their  oaths  to  Matilda;  and  when  in  1133 
prince  Henry  was  born,  the  name  of  the  grandson  was  joined  in 
the  oath  with  that  of  the  mother. 

Two  years  later  Henry  I.  suddenly  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
activities.     He  had  been  a  great  king.     He  had  his  faults,  the 

somber  side  of  his  nature;  yet  they  were  not  allowed  to 
^Hcnly^      affect  his  public  character.     Like  his  father,  he  was 

cold  and  hard.  He  asked  no  man  to  love  him;  yet  he 
expected  his  people  to  respect  him  and  obey  his  laws.  His 
severity  won  for  him  the  title  of  the  "Lion  of  Justice/'  He  saw 
that  the  people  needed  security  from  the  oppression  of  the  barons, 
and  rest  from  war  and  alarm,  and  to  this  end  he  1i}ent  all  his 
splendid  energies.  His  hand  was  an  iron  hand,  but  it  gave  peace; 
and  the  achievements  of  the  country  during  his  reign,  its  mate- 
rial and  intellectual  prosperity,  fully  justified  his  policy.  The 
Crusades  had  greatly  stimulated  all  forms  of  commercial  and 
industrial  activity;  vast  sums  of  money  had  been  released  and  put 
into  active  circulation.  The  close  connection  of  England  with  the 
continent,  the  result  of  the  union  with  Normandy,  the  peace 
which  reigned  in  the  Channel,  placed  the  English  nation  in  a 
position  to  secure  their  full  share  of  this  new  life.  English  mer- 
chants extended  their  operations  to  Flanders,  Denmark,  Lreland, 
and  Brittany/  and  even  sought  connections  with  the  great  trading 
and  banking -firms  of  southern  Europe.  The  craftsmen  of  the 
lands  south  of  the  Channel,  weavers  and  manufacturers  of  various 
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kinds,  who  dwelt  where  barons  were  accnstomed  *Ho  go  a  riding'* 
as  their  lust  for  war  and  plunder  dictated,  tnmed  to  the  land  of 
the  peace-loying  king,  and  in  ever  increasing  numbers  began  to 
seek  its  shelter,  and  thns  added  not  a  little  to  the  deyelopment  of 
the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  middle  classes. 

Henry  was  not  unmindful  of  the  significance  of  this  industrial 
reriyal,  and  showed  himself  willing  to  encourage  it  by  granting 
many  charters  to  English  towns.     The  charters  of  Lon- 
^gj^       don  and  Beverley  are  still  preserved,  and  furnish  valu- 
able examples  of  the  first  achievements  of  English  towns 
in  securing  local  privileges. 

The  quickening  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  the  people 
also  kept  pace  with  the  political  and  industrial  revival.  This 
phase  of  the  new  life  naturally  found  expression 
intdieduai  through  monasticism;  for  the  monastery  was  the  com- 
monly recognized  agent  through  which  society  sought 
to  realize  its  better  aspirations.  It  was  the  most  important  of 
ciyilizing  agencies;  it  was  not  only  hospital,  dispensary,  and 
asylum,  it  was  university  and  library  and  printing  press  as  well. 
The  abbey,  moreover,  was  the  inn  or  hostelry  of  the  period,  and 
here  the  great  folk  of  the  age  in  their  tireless  passings  to  and  fro 
were  forced  often  to  spend  a  night,  and  many  a  choice  bit  of 
courtly  gossip  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  alert  monk,  to  find  its  way 
nltimately  into  chronicle  or  more  pretentious  history.  Men 
seemed  to  realize  that  stirring  times  were  passing,  that  England 
was  moving  swiftly  into  a  new  era;  and  they  sought  to  link  past 
and  future  by  leaving  a  fuller  account  of  the  present  as  they  saw 
it.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  WilHam  of  Malmesbury,  the  famous 
historians  of  this  era,  were  contemporaries  of  Henry  and  Anselm. 
Historical  writing  was  only  one  of  many  ways  in  which  the 
quickened  intellectual  life  of  the  age  sought  expression.  Henry 
j^^^^  himself  was  an  educated  man.  He  spoke  English  and 
French  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  could  nse  Latin  like 
a  clerk.  He  saw  to  it  that  his  children  also  were  trained  in  the 
lore  of  the  age.  His  court  was  familiar  with  the  forms  and  faces 
of  famous  scholars.  His  son,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  was  the  par- 
ticular friend  and  patron  of  William  of  Malmesbury.     At  Beau- 
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mont,  on  the  northern  side  of  Oxford,  Henry  erected  a  palace,  and 
the  neighborhood  became  a  popular  place  for  the  gathering  of 
learned  men.  Here,  sometime  before  the  year  1117,  Thibaut 
d'Estampes  gathered  some  half  hundred  or  more  scholars  to 
whom  he  gare  instruction  in  letters.  In  1133  Robert  Pnllin  lec- 
tured on  the  Scriptures,  and  was  soon  after  seconded  by  Vacarins, 
who  began  lectures  on  the  civil  law.  Upon  the  informal  begin- 
nings made  by  such  men  grew  up  in  time  the  noble  group  of 
schools  known  as  the  University  of  Oxford. 

In  other  ways  also  the  monastery  contributed  to  swell  the  tide 
of  new  influences  which  was  moving  England.  The  Gluniac 
reform  had  reached  its  height  during  the  reign  of  the 
fSSfm^'*****'  first  William,  and  his  policy  of  appointing  Normans  to 
rule  over  English  abbejs,  as  well  as  the  policy  of  intro- 
ducing into  England  new  colonies  of  Norman  monks,  had  done 
much  to  bring  English  monasticism  into  touch  with  the  monastic 
life  of  the  continent;  yet,  although  the  influence  of  these  foreign 
ecclesiastics  over  the  English  clergy  was  very  great,  the  fact  that 
the  new  ecclesiastics  were  of  foreign  birth  cut  them  off  largely 
from  the  sympathy  of  the  nation.  In  the  year  1128,  however,  the 
forerunners  of  the  Ciatercian  revival  began  to  reach 
Cigterdan  England.  Their  appearance  was  the  signal  for  the 
beginning  of  a  wide-reaching,  religious  revival ,  which 
left  a  deep  and  permanent  mark  upon  the  nation  and  upon  the 
age.  A  new  class  of  ecclesiastics  came  forward  who  owed  their 
positions  not  to  political  influence  but  to  their  reputation  for 
"holiness  of  life  and  unselfishness  of  aim" ;  who  sought  to  give 
practical  expression  to  religious  devotion  in  rearing  hospitals  and 
founding  schools;  who  did  not  hesitate  to  confront  lawless  barons, 
and  who  compelled  even  kings  to  listen  to  the  pleadings  of  the 
national  conscience. 

The  churches  of  the  Gluniac  monks  had  abounded  in  decora- 
tions, in  beautiful  windows  of  stained  glass;  their  services  were 
cuterHan  equally  ornate.  The  asceticism  of  the  Cistercians 
architecture,  q^^qj^^q^  ^o  the  Service  as  well  as  to  the  luxurious  lives 
of  the  religious  orders.  They  despised  ornament  both  in  building 
and  in  ritual.     Yet  in  the  very  simplicity  of  their  buildings  they 
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attained  a  dignity  and  grandeur,  a  beauty  of  form,  which  the  oaten* 
tatioua  Clnniacs  missed  altogether. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Cistercians,  also,  in  their  desire  to 
sToid  display  or  ostentation,  to  search  for  sites  for  their  monaatio 

settlements  in  some  abandoned  wilderness,  some  lonely 
^oSlifSw^  spot  in  the  forest,  or  some  waste  bottom-land,  where  they 

busied  themselves  in  the  homely  but  practical  service 
of  clearing  woodland  or  draining  fens.  It  was  due  to  them  that, 
beginning  with  the  twelfth  century,  pasture-farming  derives  a 
new  importance  in  the  history  of  English  industries.  Large  parts 
of  northern  England  had  been  practically  unoccupied  since  the 
days  of  the  Conqueror,  and  these  desolate  regions  afforded  most 
favorable  conditions  for  the  breeditig  of  sheep.  The  Cistercians 
discovered  that  this  form  of  industry  promised  most  abundant 
rewards,  and  turned  to  it  as  their  special  avocation,  becoming  ^ar 
excellence  the  sheep-raisers  of  medieval  England,  thereby  greatly 
encouraging  wool-growing  and  all  the  accompanying  industries. 


CHAPTER  IV 


FXUDAL  BEACTION   AND  THE   BECOKSTITUTIOK  OF  THE  KIK6D0X 

STEPBBV,  11S3-U64 
HEUai  IL,  11S^U89 

After  the  death  of  Henry  the  barons  paid  little  regard  to  the 
disposition  which  be  had  made  of   the  kingdom.     At  first  they 
were  inclined  to  advance  Theobald  of  Blois,  the  son  of 


-«v«,-  ^^^  Conqueror's  daughter  Adela;  but  Theobald  himself 
was  indifferent  to  the  honor.  Moreover  a  popular  can- 
didate was  already  at  hand  in  Theobald's  younger  brother  Stephen, 
Count  of  Mortain  and  Boulogne,  and  when  the  government  of 
Henry  declared  for  him,  the  barons  to  a  man  went  over  to  Stephen. 
Thus  it  was  that  Stephen  succeeded  Henry  I.,  and  not  Matilda. 

Stephen  was  brave,  generous,  and  debonair,  but  lacked  the 
tact  and  judgment  necessary  to  control  successfully  the  elements 
that  aurrounded  a  feudal  court;  nor  was  it  long  before  good  men 
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began  to  realize  that  a  Berioua  mistake  had  been  made.    In  1136 
the  barons  of  the  west  and  north  declared  for  Matilda,  and  for 

seventeen  years  the  land  was  full  of  trouble.  In  1139 
War,  Matilda  herself  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  for  a  few 

years  the  anarchy  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  dynastic 
straggle.  But  neither  side  was  strong  enough  to  make  perma- 
nent headway  against  the  other.  The  barons,  moreover,  were 
well  pleased  with  the  discord  and  really  desired  to  exalt  neither 
Stephen  nor  Matilda,  ''lest  if  the  one  were  overcome,  the  other 
should  be  free  to  govern  them."  Some,  as  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville, 
the  earl  of  Essex,  sold  themselves  to  either  claimant  as  the 
humor  suited;  others,  as  the  earl  of  Leicester,  proposed  to  be 
neutral,  and  made  war  upon  both.  David  the  king  of  Scots, 
who  was  an  English  baron  by  reason  of  lands  which  he  held  in 
England,  declared  for  Matilda,  but  took  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion to  invade  the  northern  shires  in  his  own  interests,  and 
although  in  1138  he  was  defeated  by  the  Yorkshire  levies  at  North- 
allerton in  the  famous  battle  of  the  Standard,  when  Matilda 
withdrew  from  the  contest  in  1147,  he  was  still  holding  the  north- 
ern counties. 

In  all  this  turmoil  the  people  as  usual  were  the  greatest 
sufferers.  Castles  had  shot  up  on  every  hillside,  each  with  its 
Svffefingsof  independent  lord,  who  bullied  and  browbeat  his  neigh- 
viepeopL  bors,  spreading  the  terror  of  his  name  over  the  country 
for  many  miles  around.  And  as  ''some  would  endure  no  superior 
and  some  not  even  an  equal,  they  fought  among  themselves  with 
deadly  hatred,"  spoiling  the  fairest  regions  with  fire  and  rapine. 
"They  greatly  oppressed  the  wretched  people  by  making  them 
work  at  these  castles,  and  when  the  castles  were  finished  they 
filled  them  with  devils  and  evil  men.  Then  they  took  those  whom 
they  suspected  of  having  any  goods,  by  night  and  by  day,  seizing 
both  men  and  women,  and  they  put  them  in  prison  for  their  gold 
and  silver  and  tortured  them  with  pains  unspeakable."  "They 
were  continually  levying  an  exaction  on  the  towns,  which  they 
called  tetiserie  (protection  money),  and  when  the  wretched  inhab- 
itants had  no  more  to  give,  then  plundered  they  and  burned  all 
the  towns,  so  that  thou  mightest  well  walk  a  whole  day's  journey. 
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nor  ever  sbonldBt  thon  find  a  man  seated  in  a  town,  or  its  lands 
tilled."  Trade  and  agricultnre  were  of  course  impossible;  'Mf 
three  men  came  riding  into  town,  all  the  inhabitants  fled."  ''Ood 
and  the  saints,"  it  was  said,  ''were  asleep." 

Stephen  was  not  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
but  he  was  utterly  unable  to  curb  the  turbulent  spirits  which  the 
FWfTe  at.  reaction  from  the  masterly  ways  of  the  great  Henry  had 
^phffrto  iinlooscd.  His  head,  moreover,  was  none  of  the 
aoMntcOe.  clearest  and  his  efforts  to  assert  his  authority  only 
brought  him  deeper  into  trouble.  Tlius  when  in  1139  he  arrested 
Roger,  Henry's  great  justiciar,  he  struck  down  one  of  the  great 
families  whom  he  thought  he  had  reason  to  fear,  bat  he  also 
brought  the  'Vhole  mechanism  of  the  state  to  a  standstill." 
Koger,  also,  was  a  churchman  and  the  attack  of  Stephen  alien- 
ated the  other  bishops  who  had  been  heretofore  friendly,  and 
sent  them  over  to  the  Angevin  side,  headed  by  the  papal  legate, 
Henry  of  Winchester,  Stephen's  brother.  When  the  national 
levies  failed  the  king,  he  made  the  mistake  of  filling  his  ranks 
with  rufBan  adventurers  from  the  continent,  whose  lawlessness 
and  violence  obscured  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  real  merits 
of  the  struggle,  and  made  the  king  appear  more  like  a  t]rrant  than 
the  champion  of  the  good  laws  of  the  past.  When  the  regular 
revenues  ceased  as  the  result  of  the  collapse  of  the  administration, 
Stephen  made  the  further  mistake  of  resorting  to  dishonest  coin- 
i^»  by  which  he  greatly  added  to  the  prevailing  confusion. 

In  the  meanwhile  Matilda  was  pursuing  her  devious  way.  In 
1141  the  crown  seemed  to  be  within  her  grasp;  a  great  council 
held  at  Winchester  formally  acknowledged  her  as  the 
drt^i  of  '^Lady  of  the  English"  and  set  a  day  for  the  coronation. 
But  reaction  came  on  so  swiftly  that  long  before  the 
day  arrived,  the  kingdom  had  again  slipped  away  from  her.  At 
last  the  capture  of  Balph  of  Chester  in  1146,  and  the  death  of 
her  half-brother  Bobert  of  Gloucester  the  next  year,  two  of  her 
staunchest  and  most  important  supporters,  seemed  to  break  her 
courage  and  she  withdrew  to  the  continent,  virtually  abandoning 
the  dynastic  struggle  as  far  as  she  was  concerned. 

So  matters  stood  when  the  death  of  Geoffrey  in  1151  placed 
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the  yoang  Henry,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  in  posBeesion  of  the 
vast  estates  of  the  Angevin  house.  He  was  i^ready  dake  of 
cioteqfou  Normandy  and  when  the  next  year  he  married  Eleanor, 
waSSiiford,  *^®  diTorced  wife  of  Louis  VII.,  he  added  also  her 
ixtft.  magnificent  heritage  in  the  south,  Aqaitaine,  Poitou, 

Saintonge,  and  Limousin,  thus  becoming  lord  of  all  the  western 
feudatories  of  the  French  crown  with  the  exception  of  Brittany. 
With  this  vast  agglomeration  of  lordships  already  in  his  hands, 
Henry  was  not  the  man  to  forget  his  mother^s  claim  to  the  English 
crown  and  in  1153  he  renewed  the  struggle  with  Stephen.  The 
army  which  he  brought  with  him  was  not  large,  for  a  large  army 
was  not  needed.  The  spirit  of  lawlessness  in  a  measure  had  now 
burnt  itself  out;  and  although  the  old  fires  were  still  smouldering, 
all  classes  were  weary  of  the  aimless  anarchy  and  longed  for  the 
return  of  law  and  order.  The  sudden  death  of  Eustace,  the 
eldest  son  of  Stephen,  also  imparted  a  new  aspect  to  the  struggle, 
since  now  Stephen's  last  hope  of  securing  the  succession  in  his 
own  family  had  vanished.  It  was  useless,  therefore,  for  Stephen 
to  fight  the  matter  out,  especially  since  Henry  stood  ready  to 
acknowledge  him  as  king,  provided  Stephen  would  accept  Henry 
as  his  heir,  and  upon  this  basis,  the  long  struggle  was  ended  in 
the  so-called  Peace  of  Wallingford. 

Stephen  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  the  quiet  which  he  had 
at  last  won;  he  died  a  few  months  after  the  return  of  Henry  to 
Iformandy,  leaving  the  great  part  of  the  work  of  res- 
cf  the  toration  to  his  successor.     Henry,  however,  was  fully 

^  equal  to  the  task;  energy,  force,  the  love  of  order,  and 

the  masterfulness  of  both  races  were  concentrated  in  the  fiery 
blood  of  this  Norman-Angevin.  The  foreign  mercenaries  were 
sent  home;  the  illegal  castles  were  either  razed  or  taken  into  the 
king's  hands ;  and  the  royal  lands  which  had  been  frittered  away 
when  the  rivals  were  bidding  against  each  other  for  the  support 
of  men  like  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  were  reclaimed.  If  a  baron 
refused  to  give  up  his  lands  or  surrender  his  castle  when  sum- 
moned, the  king  promptly  took  the  field  and  speedily  brought 
the  rebel  to  terms. 

From  the  pacification  of  tlie  country,  Henry  turned  with  the 
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same  flery  energy  to  restore  the  administrative  system  whioh  had 
worked  so  well  daring  the  reign  of  his  grandfather.  The  great 
^^^^  council  was  revived  and  once  more  honored  by  the 
^gefyvtem  confidence  of  the  king.  The  Caria  Begis  was  also 
restored  and  strengthened.  Able  men  were  selected  for 
oflBce;  Bobert,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  Richard  de  Lucy  became 
justiciars;  Thomas  &  Becket  became  chancellor,  and  !Nigel  of  Ely, 
a  nephew  of  the  great  Roger  of  Salisbury,  treasurer.  The 
sheriffs  were  required  to  come  to  the  exchequer  twice  a  year  in 
order  to  render  account  for  the  collection  of  taxes  and  the 
maDagement  of  the  king's  estates.  The  holders  of  small  fees 
were  encouraged  to  give  their  attention  to  husbandry  rather 
than  to  war,  and  when  in  1159  Henry  undertook  the  war  against 
Toulouse  in  the  interest  of  Eleanor's  claims,  instead  of  forcing 
his  tenants  who  held  small  estates  to  follow  him  over  seas,  he 
Th€  teuton  ^®^®^  instead  the  scutage^  a  money  payment  of  two 
marks  for  each  knight's  fee.  This  was  not  only  a 
boon  to  the  small  tenants,  just  recovering  from  the  distractions 
of  the  civil  war,  who  could  ill  afford  to  leave  their  farms  for  so 
long  a  time,  but  enabled  the  king  by  the  additional  revenues  to 
draw  to  his  standard  a  body  of  professional  soldiers  who  were  far 
more  efficient  in  distant  wars  than  the  ordinary  feudal  levies. 

In  1161,  the  venerable  Theobald  of  Canterbury  died,  and 
Henry  proposed  to  advance  his  chancellor,  Thomas  H  Becket,  to 
the  vacant  see.  Thomas  as  chancellor  had  been  in  full  sympathy 
with  Benry's  reforms;  he  had  also  been  as  thorough-going  a 
worldling  as  any  of  the  butterflies  that  flitted  about  Henry's 
court.  The  weighty  responsibilities  of  the  new  position  to  which 
the  king  would  raise  him,  therefore,  were  not  to  his  liking ;  he 
shrank  from  the  inevitable  strife  which  he  saw  that  he  must  wage 
with  his  headstrong  master  in  order  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
church.  Henry,  however,  persisted  and  Thomas  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

Never  was  king  more  deceived  in  his  man;  nor  was  it  long 
before  the  king  discovered  the  true  nature  of  his  new  archbishop. 
The  next  year  after  the  election,  the  king,  at  a  council  held  at 
Woodstock,  proposed  to  enroll  as  a  part  of  the  royal  revenue,  the 
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two  shillingfl  which  the  sherifFs  were  accnstomed  to  take  from  each 
hide  iu  payment  of  their  Beryices.  To  this  Thomas  protested,  and 
ThsMunea  ^®  vigoruus  words  certainly  were  ominous  of  coming 
cfWtMMisUKk,  storm.  "We  will  not  give  this  money  as  revenue," 
he  declared,  "but  if  the  sherifib  and  servants  and 
ministers  of  the  shires  shall  perform  their  duties  as  they  should, 
we  will  not  be  lacking  in  contributing  to  their  aid."  Becket 
was  right  and  Henry  had  to  yield. 

The  issue  between  church  and  state,  however,  was  not  to  be 
joined  upon  the  taxation  of  church  lands,  but  upon  the  broader 
^  question  of   the  proper   jurisdiction  of   the   church 

ofjurifidic-  courts.  Evcr  smce  the  church  courts  had  been  sep- 
arated from  the  temporal  courts,  it  was  uncertain  just 
where  lay  the  boundaries  which  marked  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, and  as  a  result  many  clerkly  criminals  had  managed  to 
escape  justice.  Henry  with  his  characteristic  bluntness  went 
straight  to  the  point  and  proposed  that  henceforth  clerical  crim- 
inals should  be  tried  by  the  secular  courts  just  as  ordinary  persons, 
and  that  while  they  might  be  degraded  by  their  bishops,  they 
should  bo  punished  by  the  secular  arm  with  the  severity  which 
the  law  prescribed.  Thomas  acknowledged  the  abuse,  but 
claimed  that  the  remedy  was  to  be  sought,  not  in  sacrificing  the 
independence  of  the  church,  but  by  greater  care  in  rtceiving 
those  who  were  presented  for  orders.  In  1163  the  question  was 
brought  to  a  direct  issue  by  the  case  of  Philip  de  Broi,  who  was 
accused  of  a  capital  crime  but  escaped  by  claiming  benefit  of 
clergy.  The  impetuous  king  would  not  be  put  off  longer  and  in 
a  great  council  held  at  Westminster,  put  the  direct  question  to 
the  bishops :  Would  they  abide  by  the  customs  which  prevailed 
counrfUof  ^T^  ^^  time  of  Henry  L?  The  churchmen,  however, 
wettminifUr  y^QjQ  wary  and  would  not  commit  themselves,  bo  that 
cioroutofk  the  discussion  was  renewed  again  at  Clarendon  in  the 
following  January,  when  Becket  finally  agreed  to  "obey  the  cus- 
toms of  the  realm."  Henry  then  ordered  the  justiciar,  Bichard 
de  Lucy,  to  present  a  list  of  these  customs;  in  nine  days  the 
report  known  as  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  was  ready.  The 
Constitutions,  however,  went  beyond  the  disposal  of  criminous 
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elerkf  and  sought  to  settle  the  whole  Beries  of  ill-deflned  relationi 
of  church  and  state;  forbidding  the  church  oourts  to  punish  a 
laymau,  or  a  clergyman  to  appeal  to  Borne  or  to  leave  the  realm 
without  the  consent  of  the  king. 

To  Thomas  the  constitutions  were  a  cunning  piece  of  tyranny, 
and  he  left  the  council,  determined  to  fight  for  his  cause  to  the 

end;  while  Henry  as  naturally  determined  to  use  all 
tmBSS&  ^^  power  to  force  the  stubborn  primate  to  resign. 

Thomas,  broken  in  fortune  and  forsaken  by  his  fellow 
daigy,  finally  fied  to  Flanders. 

Henry,  relieved  by  the  voluntary  exile  of  Becket,  then  went,  on 
with  his  reforms.    In  1166,  with  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  he  began 

again  to  send  the  justices  from  the  Curia  Regis  to  sit 
^^]gy^    in  the  shire  courts.     Besides  administering  justice, 

they  were  also  expected  'Ho  look  after  the  collection 
of  the  royal  revenues,  the  enrollment  of  each  person  in  a  frank- 
pledge, and  to  see  that  all  proper  jurecautions  were  taken  for 
keeping  the  king's  peace.''  These  justices  were  known  as 
justices-in-eyre,  from  the  Latin  in  Uinere.  In  1176  Henry 
formally  divided  England  into  the  six  permanent  circuits  which 
have  remained  with  slight  modification  until  recent  times. 

The  methods  of  procedure,  also,  received  the  touch  of  the  same 
master  hand.     Civil  causes,  such  as  a  dispute  between  two  neigh- 

bors  over  the  boundary  of  their  farms,  or  the  owner- 
^p^^^      ship  of  a  piece  of  wood,  or  the  sale  and  purchase  of 

cattle,  had  in  ancient  times  been  settled  in  full  shire- 
moot  by  hearing  the  statements  on  oath  of  persons  who  claimed  to 
know  the  facts;  the  decision  was  given  by  the  body  of  suitors 
present.  The  Normans  bad  introduced  the  judicial  duel,  or 
combat,  in  which  the  disputants,  or  in  case  of  women  or  monks 
or  the  aged,  their  representatives,  set  to  in  the  presence  of  the 
conrt  and  fought  the  matter  out.  The  Norman  method,  however, 
was  never  popular  with  English  townspeople,  who.  were  no  such 
lovers  of  broken  heads  and  bleeding  faces  as  the  Norman  barons. 
Henry  offered  as  an  alternative  to  those  who  preferred,  the  privi- 
lege  of  bringing  their  disputes  before  a  body  of  sworn  men,  who 
made  inquiry  under  oath,  discovered  the  facts,  and  recorded 
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them.  Jiut  when  this  wise  measare  was  introduced  is  unknown. 
In  the  CoDstitations  of  Clarendon,  the  method  had  been  pre- 
scribed for  the  settlement  of  disputes  about  eoclesiastioal  property. 

The  methods  of  criminal  trial  in  vogue  in  the  early  twelfth 
century  were  even  more  crude  than  those  used  for  the  settlement 
Crimhua  ^^  ^^^  causes.  According  to  the  English  method  the 
^g!J^^^^  accused  man  was  allowed  first  to  clear  himself  if  he 
ivry.  could  by  the  oaths  of  his  neighbors.     If  he  failed  in 

this,  he  was  put  to  the  ordeal.  The  trial  by  battle  was  also 
allowed  here  as  in  civil  cases;  the  accused  challenging  the 
accuser.  Henry  now,  in  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  reinstituted  in 
the  place  of  the  accusations  of  private  individuals  the 
Clarendon,  jury  of  inquest,  corresponding  to  the  modem  grand 
jury,  which  had  been  discontinued  in  Stephen's  time. 
This  jury  was  not  a  trial  jury.  It  simply  determined  whether 
the  person  accused  ought  to  be  tried  or  not.  The  trial  then 
took  place  as  before;  but  the  only  ordeal  allowed  by  the  Aesize 
was  that  of  cold  water,  which  meant  almost  certain  condemna- 
tion. The  indictment  of  the  jury,  however,  was  a  very  serious 
matter  of  itself;  for  even  if  the  accused  succeeded  in  passing 
the  ordeal,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country  within  forty 
days;  a  commendable  way  of  ridding  the  community  of  undesir- 
able characters.  K  he  failed  he  was  hanged  or  otherwise 
punished  as  the  judges  might  direct. 

In  1215  the  practice  of  the  ordeal  was  abolished  throughout 
Christendom  by  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council;  and  as  the  jury  of 
Ahoutffvnof  i^q^^t  alone  was  inadequate  to  secure  the  ends  of 
The^pem  justice,  the  custom  grew  up  in  England  of  supplement- 
Jury.  jng  it  by  a  second  jury,  known  as  the  petit,  or  little 

jury,  whose  function  was  to  review  the  work  of  the  jury  of 
inquest  in  a  special  case  and  either  aflSrm  or  deny  its  findings. 

In  the  management  of  the  exchequer,  Henry's  purpose  was  to 
secure  a  large  and  steady  revenue,  yet  levied  equitably  so  as  not 
to  overburden  any  particular  class.  Accordingly  he  abolished 
the  Danegeld  which  had  ceased  to  be  profitable;  but  from  the 
knights  he  took  scutages,  from  the  towns  which  were  already 
growing  up  as  centers  of  wealth,  he  took  tallages.    The  clergy. 
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who  sometimes  were  inclined  to  claim  immnnity  from  taxation,  he 
caused  to  bear  their  share  by  exacting  from  them  special  contri- 
bations  imder  the  gracious  name  of  ^^gifts," — do7ia. 


(^  Henry**  From  the  estates  of  his  own  domain  he  received  a 
steady  stream  of  '^ferms^'  paid  by  his  custodians,  and 
upon  his  officers  also  occasionally  he  levied  the  dona.  The  itiner- 
ant justices  periodically  visited  the  shires,  holding  pleas  and 
gathering  fees  and  fines,  all  of  which  went  into  the  royal  treas- 
ury. Another  important  income  Henry  derived  from  the  Jews 
whom  he  undertook  to  protect  against  the  intolerance  and  jealousy 
of  the  people  in  return  for  the  payment  of  enormous  sums  of 
money. 

Yet  although  Henry  honestly  attempted  to  adjust  taxation 
fairly,  the  burden  rested  grievously  upon  the  necks  of  his  people. 
^^  For  this  he  was  not  altogether  to  blame.  The  sheriffs 
of  9hei^^  as  a  body  had  been  trained  in  the  evil  school  of  Stephen 
and  were  not  above  plundering  the  people  for  their 
own  profit.  Henry  determined,  therefore,  to  overhaul  the  whole 
system,  and  in  the  year  1170  sent  out  special  commissioners  to 
inquire  whether  the  sheriffs  were  enforcing  the  laws;  whether 
they  were  taking  bribes;  how  much  money  they  were  receiving 
from  the  counties,  and  in  a  word  to  inquire  into  their  entire 
oflScial  conduct.  This  was  the  famous  Inquest  of  Sheriffs,  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Charles  the  Great. 
It  was  no  mere  "white- washing  commission."  Twenty  out  of 
twenty-seven  sheriffs  were  reported  guilty  of  irregular  practices 
and  straightway  deposed. 

For  six  years  Becket  had  now  been  in  exile.  He  had  spent 
his  time  in  a  vain  attempt  to  persuade  Pope  Alexander  III.  to 
Portfoz  recoil  ®®P®^®®  his  cause.  But  Alexander  was  sore  pressed 
BukS^cMi  "^y  ^^®  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  was  not 
fi«ar.  inclined  to  break  with  the  English  king.     Instead, 

therefore,  of  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  Becket,  he  used  his  influ- 
ence to  bring  Henry  and  his  obdurate  primate  to  an  understand- 
ing, but  only  with  partial  success.  Becket  insisted  on  condemning 
xhe  obnoxious  Constitutions,  and  the  king  as  stubbornly  refused 
to  give  him  the  "kiss  of  peace." 
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Matters  were  drifting  in  this  uncertain  way  when  Henry  nnfor- 
tnnately  oontrired  again  to  wound  the  pride  of  the  arclibishop. 

He  had  determined  after  the  French  custom  to  make 
2Jy2gJ[»'«*    his  son,  Henry,  king  during  his  own  lifetime,  and  thus 

not  only  secure  the  peaceful  succession  of  the  crown, 
something  as  yet  uuknown  in  the  annals  of  the  Norman  kings, 
but  also  provide  for  the  better  goyemment  of  the  kingdom  during 
his  own  frequent  and  unavoidable  absences  in  Normandy.  No 
one  questioned  Henry's  right  to  have  his  son  crowned.  But 
anfortnnately  the  privilege  of  crowning  English  kings  had  been 
by  long  custom  and  common  consent  conceded  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Henry,  however,  was  in  no  mood  to  honor 
Thomas,  and  allowed  Boger,  the  new  archbishop  of  York,  an  old 
Prince  Hmry  ®^®°^J  <>'  Becket,  to  hallow  the  young  Henry.  Thomas 
weSmin^er,  ^^  furfous;  he  porsuaded  the  pope  to  suspend  Boger, 
June  lA  1170,  ^nd  also 'the  bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury,  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  ceremony.  The  king  of  France  who  was 
always  ready  to  enlist  against  his  rival  of  England  and  was  never 
over-particular  about  the  justice  of  his  cause,  was*  persuaded  that 
an  affront  had  been  intended  for  him  personally  in  that  his 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Prince  Henry,  had  not  been  crowned  with 
her  husband,  and  threatened  war.  The  elder  Henry  quailed 
before  the  storm,  and  hastening  to  France,  attempted  to  conciliate 
Thoma'',  and  finally  persuaded  him  to  return  to  England.  When 
Thomas  arrived,  however,  Henry  was  still  in  France  and  the 
primate  received  but  a  cold  welcome  from  those  in  authority. 
He  first  attempted  to  recover  his  confiscated  estates,  but  with 
indifferent  success;  and  when  he  complained,  the  young  king 
laughed,  refused  to  see  him,  and  bade  him  keep  to  his  see.  The 
reply  of  Thorn  .s  was  to  renew  the  sentence  against  Boger  and 
the  two  bishops  The  elder  Henry  at  the  time  was  at  Bures, 
keeping  the  Christmas  feast.  The  report  of  the  new  troubles  of 
Becket  were  brought  to  him  by  the  suspended  bishops  and  put 
in  such  way,  we  may  believe,  as  to  reflect  most  discreditably  upon 
the  primate.  The  king  h^rd,  and  in  a  moment  of  passion  let 
slip  the  fatal  words:  *'Hcre  is  a  man  that  has  eaten  my  bread;  a 
pitiful  fellow  that  came  to  my  court  on  a  sorry  hackney  sod  oj 
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all  he  has  to  me,  lifting  his  heel  against  me,  and  insnlting  my 
kingdom  and  my  kindred;  and  not  one  of  the  cowardly,  sluggish 
serrants  I  feed  and  pay  so  well  has  had  the  heart  to  avenge  me  I" 
FoTur  kuights  heard  the  hot  words  of  the  king;  returned  to  Eng- 
land, went  to  Canterbury,  and  there  murdered  the  primate  in  St. 
Benedict's  Chapel. 

Indignation  and  horror  everywhere  greeted  this  act  of  sacri- 
lege.   Henry  cleared  himself  by  oath  of  all  complicity  in  the 

primate's  death;  but  his  reforms  trembled  in  the  bal- 
the murder     anco.    1*he  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  nominally 

abandoned;  but  there  was  no  one  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  Thomas  and  there  the  matter  rested.  The  whole  question 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  was  left  open;  but  to  leave 
it  open  was  to  leave  the  advantage  in  the  king's  hands  and  ulti- 
mately give  him  the  victory.  During  the  lifetime  of  Henry, 
Thomas  was  canonized,  and  his  shrine,  erected  at  Canterbury, 
soon  became  a  very  popular  resort  for  English  pilgrims. 

It  is  now  time  to  notice  the  relations  of  the  king  of  England 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  British  islands.  From  the  time  of 
William  I. ,  the  princes  of  Wales  had  acknowledged  a  nominal 

suzerainty,  and  Henry  II.  had  carried  on  three  wars 
^foUaSS^  ^^  indifferent  success  to  make  these  claims  good, 
^n^?     The   kings   of   Scotland   had   also  acknowledged  a 

dependence  of  a  vague  kind.  A  suzerainty  over 
Ireland  had  not  as  yet  been  more  than  thought  of.  The  Irish 
bad  made  some  headway  in  the  arts  of  civilization  and  had 
early  accepted  Christianity,  though  they  had  not  yet  become 
attached  to  the  see  of  Rome.  In  1154  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  as 
lord  of  all  the  islands  of  the  sea,  by  formal  bull  bestowed 
Irehmd  on  the  English  king  and  exhorted  him  to  extend  hither 
the  papal  authority.  Henry  at  the  time  meditated  a  plan  of  con- 
quest, but  gave  it  up  in  deference  to  the  objections  of  his  mother, 
who  thought  he  had  quite  enough  to  attend  to  at  home.  Ireland, 
however,  was  still  in  the  old  tril^al  stage  with  rival  princes  always 
warring  with  one  another,  and  in  1166  a  prince  named  Dermod  fled 
to  Henry  and  did  homage  to  him  in  order  to  secure  his  aid.  Hem  y, 
although  still  unwQling  to  undertake  the  quest  himself,  gave 
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pernusnon  to  snoh  of  his  knights  as  were  ready,  to  attempt  it. 
The  adventnrooa  nobles  of  the  Welsh  border,  uuder  the  leader* 
ship  of  Bichard  de  Clare,  '^arl  of  Strigul,  better  known  as 
"Strongbow,**  took  up  Dermod  s  cause,  invaded  Ireland  and  soon 
bad  possession  of  Leinster.  Then,  lest  such  a  colony  if  left 
in  independence  should  prove  a  menace  to  the  quiet  of  Eng- 
land, H^Dry  asserted  his  authority  as  overlord.  The  outcome 
of  the  murder  of  Becket  was  at  the  time  still  in  suspense 
and  Henry  was  probably  glad  of  any  excuse  for  getting  out  of 
England.  He  compelled  Strongbow's  followers  to  submit  to  him, 
and  besides  received  the  homage  of  all  the  princes  of  Leinster  and 
Meath.  Directly,  the  homage  of  the  Irish  princes  was  of  little 
significance,  for  they  ignored  it  again  as  soon  as  Henry's  back  was 
turned;  but  a  foothold  had  been  won  in  the  island,  a  claim  had 
been  established  which  was  destined  to  draw  the  Irish  ever  more 
deeply  under  the  shadow  of  their  powerful  neighbors. 

The  family  life  of  Henry  reveals  the  same  sad  blight  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  common  lot  of  medieval  kings.  His 
^^  warm  nature  craved  affection  and  loyalty  in  those 

the  bammB,  who  were  nearest  to  him,  bat  Eleanor,  proud  and  treach- 
erous by  nature,  was  incapable  of  bestowing  either, 
and  her  sons  were  equally  false  and  undutifuL  In  1172  the  king 
repeated  the  coronation  of  Prince  Henry.  He  had  already  secured 
Brittany  for  his  third  son,  Oeoffrey,  by  marrying  him  to  Con- 
stance, heiress  of  Brittany;  and  had  made  his  second  son,  Richard, 
duke  of  Aqoitaine.  The  danger  in  this  scheme  was  that  the  sons, 
who  were  never  overdutiful,  would  grow  impatient  of  their  father's 
control,  and  in  hope  of  realizing  their  inheritances  would  lend 
a  ready  ear  to  the  flattt^  ies  of  the  king's  many  enemies.  The 
younger  Henry  in  particular  was  a  foolish  and  heady  youth  who 
was  only  too  willing  to  believe  that  now  he  had  been  crowned,  he 
ought  to  be  really  the  king.  He  easily  fell  into  the  hands,  there- 
fore, of  those  who  were  jealous  of  Henry's  greatness  and  who 
sought  to  use  the  youth  as  their  tool.  Eleanor  and  the  younger 
sons  also  took  side  against  the  father.  Tlie  barons  of  Normandy 
were  soon  deeply  involved  in  the  rebellion,  actively  aided  by  tho 
princes  of  Scotland,  Flanders,  and  Champaign.     But  the  diffl- 
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cnlties  which  faced  Ilenry  only  brought  oat  all  the  splendid 
energy  of  his  character.  On  tbe  continent  be  was  favored  by  the 
diflseniions  of  nis  enemies.  In  England  his  justiciars,  de  Lucy 
and  Glanville,  serred  him  loyally  aud  were  supported  generally 
by  the  sympathies  of  the  people.  In  Norfolk  they  took  the  arch 
rebel,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  while  in  the  north  the  royal  forces, 
led  by  Glanville  and  supported  by  the  men  of  Yorkshire,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Scots  at  Alnwick,  taking  their  king, 
William  the  Lion.  At  the  time,  Henry  was  going  through  his 
seemly  penance  at  the  tomb  of  Becket,  spending  the  night  in 
prayers  and  tears,  and  offering  his  back  to  the  scourges  of  the 
monks.  The  news  of  Alnwick  was  received  as  the  sign  of  divine 
forgiveness;  the  rebellion  was  broken,  the  rebels  were  at  the 
king's  feet.  Henry,  however,  was  in  no  mood  to  punish;  he  would 
ehed  no  blood  and  he  made  scarcely  any  confiscations.  Yet  in 
the  interests  of  good  government  he  insisted  upon  taking  all  the 
castles  into  his  own  hands,  and  thus  completed  the  work  which 
he  had  begun  twenty  years  before.  Before  releasing  the  king  of 
Scotland  from  his  prison  at  Falaise,  he  obliged  him  to 
rSSSL%i74,  ^^  homage  and  acknowledge  his  suprenuicy  over  Scot- 
land. Tho  sons,  however,  were  restored  to  their 
former  positions  as  prospective  heirs  to  the  various  parts  of 
Henry's  dominions.  Yet  his  trouble  with  them  was  by  no  means 
ended.  The  younger  Henry  went  on  with  his  intrigues  until  his 
death  in  1183.  The  unpopularity  of  Geoffrey  in  Brittany  made 
him  also  a  source  of  constant  trouble  until  his  death  in  1186. 
The  death  of  Henry  had  left  Richard  the  acknowledged  heir  to 
the  throne,  and  the  father  proposed  to  transfer  a  part  of  Aqui- 
taine  to  the  portionless  John.  But  Richard  was  in  no  mind  to 
renounce  any  of  his  lands  in  the  south  and  made  cause  with  Philip 
against  the  father. 

Thus  Henry  struggled  on  amid  the  deepening  gloom  of 
declining  years.  Yet  he  had  not  for  a  moment  forgotten  the 
j^  great  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.     In  1176 

'^Nmihamp-  he  renewed  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  at  Northampton, 
and  added  other  regulations  for  the  better  preservation 
<rf  the  peace.     In  1178  he  further  organized  the  work  of  the 
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Oaria  Regis  by  settiiig  apart  fire  judges  and  oommitting  to  them 
a  great  part  of  the  judicial  busiuess,  which  it  had  been  castomary 
to  bring  before  the  Curia  as  a  whole.  This  special  committee 
developed  ultimately  into  two  separate  courts,  known  as  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which 
with  the  Court  of  Exchequer  already  organized,  constituted  three 
coordinate  branches  of  the  Curia. 

The  last  great  measure  of  Henry  for  the  better  ordering  of 
the  kingdom  was  the  famous  Assize  of  Arms.      The  Norman 

kings  had  often  found  the  fyrd  useful  both  in  repel- 
5ma*iSi^  ling  foreign  invasion,  as    at   Northallerton,  and  in 

checking  and  overawing  the  barons.  To  encourage 
and  strengthen  the  national  forces,  Henry  proposed  that  eveiy 
treeman  should  find  arms  and  equipment  according  to  his  ability, 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  his  property. 

As  Henry's  reign  drew  to  its  close,  his  attention  was  turned  to 
the  east,  where  his  kinswoman  Sibyl  and  her  husband  Guy  of 

Lusignan  were  making  a  brave  stand  to  secure  the 
the  Second      Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  against  the   rising 

power  of  the  Sultan  Saladin.  Henry,  to  whom  the 
struggle  of  Ouy  was  almost  a  personal  matter,  began  to  prepare 
for  a  crusade,  but  in  1185  the  protest  of  his  barons  and  bishops 
compelled  him  to  abandon  his  project.  In  1187,  however,  the 
Christians  were  overwhelmed  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Tiberias,  and 
Jerusalem  with  the  *Hrue  cross"  fell  to  the  victors.  Europe 
awoke  at  the  news  as  it  had  awakened  a  hundred  years  before 
nnder  the  fervid  words  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  pope  pro- 
clainied  the  crusade,  and  the  princes  of  the  west,  swept  along  by 
the  popular  tide,  dared  not  deny  the  demand  of  their  people  to  be 
led  once  more  against  the  infidel.  The  great  council  forgot  its 
earlier  protest  and  at  Henry's  suggestion  devoted  to  the  holy 
cause  a  tenth  part  of  the  goods  of  every  man  in  England,  the 
famous  '* Saladin  tithe." 

Henry  found,  however,  that  he  was  not  yet  free  to  move.  He 
became  involved  in  a  fresh  quarrel  with  his  son  Richard  and  the 
young  king,  Philip  II.  of  France,  who  suddenly  invaded  Henry's 
continental  dominions  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  only  ill  but  had 
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been  abandoned  by  his  mercenaries  on  account  of  arrears  of  pay. 
Henry  could  make  no  resistance.  He  was  driven  out  of  Le 
j)fffXh^  Mans,  the  city  of  his  birth,  aud  at  last  compelled  to 
flflinr.xiw.  accept  an  humiliating  treaty  in  which  he  conceded 
the  demands  of  Bichard  and  Philip  without  reserve.  He  died 
three  days  later,  overwhelmed  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  sons. 


CHAPTER  V 


THX  GROWTH   OF  POPULAR   RIGHTS   AND  THE   LOSS  OF  THB 
00NTIKX19TAL  POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  ANGEVIN8 

STCBABD  /..  1189^109 
JOHN,  It99-t204 

After  Henry's  death  Bichard  passed  quietly  to  the  English 
throne.  The  figure  of  the  new  king  suggested  great  physical 
g^^  .  power  and  endurance.  **His  fresh  complexion  and 
BUfhardT'^    golden  hair'*  betrayed  the  viking  blood.     In  dress 

he  was  showy  and  ostentatious;  in  the  use  of  money, 
extravagant;  in  action,  impulsive.  Like  Stephen  he  possessed 
the  generous  qualities  of  the  soldier;  but  unlike  Stephen,  as  his 
career  in  Poitou  proved,  he  could  enforce  law  and  order.  Yet 
he  was  full  of  visionary  ambitions  and  possessed  nothing  of  the 
Angevin  aptitude  for  practical  affairs. 

Bichard  had  taken  the  cross  in  1188  and  his  accession  offered 
him  the  means  of  putting  his  long  cherished  plan  into  immediate 
^^  execution.     His  father  had  already  gathered  a  con- 

fUr^e  siderable  hoard  for  the  same  pnrpose,  but  in  order  that 

Bichard  might  carry  out  his  plans  upon  the  scale  which 
he  now  meditated,  more  money  was  needed,  and  accordingly 
he  set  to  work  in  a  way  which  shocked  even  that  venal  age. 
He  instituted  a  general  trafSc  in  sheriffdoms,  justiceships,  church 
lands,  and  appointments  of  all  kinds.  For  a  gift  of  10,000  marks, 
he  released  the  king  of  Scots  from  the  homage  which  he  had 
recently  sworn  to  Henry  at  Falaise.  He  declared  that  he  would 
sell  London  if  he  could  find  a  purchaser. 
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By  December,  1189,  Bichard's  preparations  were  complete  and 
he  left  England  for  Palestine.  He  had  provided  for  the  goyem- 
ment  of  the  kingdom  by  placing  the  authority  of  the 
nnaab8fne$  justiciar  jointly  in  the  hands  of  II ugh  of  Puiset,  bishop 
of  Durham,  and  William  of  Longchamp,  the  chancellor. 
The  arrangement,  however,  did  not  work  well.  Longchamp  was^ 
a  foreigner  and  his  insolent  ways  angered  the  barons.  He  quar- 
reled with  his  fellow  justiciar,  Hugh  of  Puiset,  and  induced 
Bichard  to  remove  him.  He  also  got  into  a  quaiTcl  with  John, 
the  king's  younger  brother,  who  was  powerful  enough  to  gather 
the  barons  and  force  Longchamp  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Bichard 
acquiesced  and  Walter  of  Coutances,  archbishop  of  Bonen,  one  of 
Henry's  old  and  well  tried  oflScials,  was  advanced  to  Longchamp's 
place.  Then  for  a  season  matters  moved  more  quietly  in  the 
kingdom. 

Bichard,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  having  his  heart's  content  of 

intrigue  and  wild  adventure.     He  and  Philip  II.  of  France  had 

^^        attempted  to  make  the  crusade  in  company,  but  they 

the  Third       had  quarreled  from  the  start.     In  June,   1191,  he 

VrusodiCt 

reached  Acre  where  Ouy  of  Lusignan  had  been  carry- 
ing on  a  profitless  siege  since  1189.  The  Germans  had  attempted 
the  land  route  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  on  the  way  they  had  lost 
their  emperor,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  only  a  small  part  of  their 
army  had  succeeded  in  joining  the  allies  under  the  walls  of  Acre. 
Philip  had  arrived  with  the  French  crusaders  in  April,  but  noth- 
ing of  importance  had  been  accomplished;  the  outlook  was  still 
gloomy,  when  the  arrival  of  Bichard,  his  skill  and  spirit,  put  new 
life  into  the  besiegers,  and  within  a  month  the  city  fell.  Bichard, 
however,  was  not  to  secure  the  prize  for  which  he  had  come. 
The  heavy  losses  of  the  Christians,  the  jealousies  of  the  allies,  the 
return  home  of  Philip  and  many  of  the  Germans,  the  treacherous 
indifference  of  others  who  remained,  left  Bichard  with  depleted 
ranks  to  wear  out  his  strength  in  the  unequal  contest;  the  best 
that  he  could  do  was  to  secure  a  truce  for  three  years,  during  which 
Christians  might  visit  Jerusalem  or  trade  in  the  country.  He 
then  set  out  on  the  long  voyage  home,  leaving  Hubert  Walter, 
\\he  crusading  bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  bring  home  his  army. 
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Bichard's  troubles,  however,  were  by  no  means  over.  After 
much  buffeting  by  adverse  winds,  be  was  wrecked  on  tbe  coast 
SMnwre  k  ^'  Kagusa.  He  then  tried  to  reach  England  by  cross- 
and^^  ing  Germany  on  foot,Jbut  near  Vienna  he  was  seized 
by  an  old  enemy,  Leopold  of  Austria,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Later  he  was  turned  over  to  the  emperor,  Henry  VI. 
When  John  at  home  learned  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  brother, 
instead  of  taking  steps  to  secure  his  ransom,  he  at  once  spread 
the  rumor  that  Bichard  was  dead,  and  tried  to  get  possession  of 
the  kingdom,  in  tbe  meanwhile  intriguing  with  Philip  to  prevent 
Henry  from  releasing  his  captive. 

The  pope  and  tbe  German  princes,  however,  were  indignant 
at  the  ill  usage  of  Bichard,  and  at  the  violation  of  his  rights  as 
a  crusader.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  intriguing  of 
geraiMOfn,  John  and  Philip,  Henry  did  not  dare  longer  to  brave 
the  awakening  sentiment  of  Europe,  and  the  ransom 
rag  finally  fixed  at  150,000  marks.  The  sum  was  enormous.  It 
would  have  been  a  serious  burden  at  any  time;  it  was  more 
serious,  coming  as  it  did  in  the  train  of  so  much  else.  Yet  the 
English  kingdom  assumed  its  share  of  the  burden  loyally.  Each 
knight's  fee  was  bound  by  feudal  law  to  pay  its  aid  for  the  lord's 
ransom.  But  the  customary  aid  of  20  shillings  per  fee  was  inad- 
equate to  meet  such  a  ransom  as  this.  Accordingly  the  aids  were 
supplemented  by  the  exaction  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenue  or 
of  the  movable  goods  of  every  man  in  the  kingdom.  Still  the 
sum  did  not  reach  the  ransom  demanded  by  the  enterprising 
emperor;  yet  enongh  had  been  raised  to  make  a  payment  on 
account,  and  the  emperor  consented  to  release  the  king  after 
receiving  hostages  in  guarantee  of  the  balance.  So  Bichard  was 
once  more  free.  The  ransom  was  finally  completed  by  means  of 
another  levy  of  two  shillings  upon  every  ploughland  of  one  hun- 
dred acres,  the  carucage. 

After  his  return  Bichard  remained  in  England  just  long 
enough  to  finish  tumbling  down  John's  house  of  cards,  and  then 
was  off  again  to  the  continent  to  settle  his  score  with  Philip, 
leaving  his  English  kingdom  to  the  care  of  Hubert  Walter,  the 
crusader,  who  had  been  recently  made  archbishop  of  Canter>mry 
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The  tapk  which  waa  assigned  Hnbert  was  not  an  enviable  one. 
In  order  to  support  Bichard  in  the  war  which  he  proposed  to  wage 
Hubert  wdu  *8*^"^^  ^^^  Continental  foes,  he  was  expected  to  raise 
ter  andthe  funds  from  the  already  exhausted  kingdom  and  yet 
eawmofthe  keep  the  people  contented  and  submissiye.  The  jus- 
ticiar, however,  fully  grasped  the  conditions  of  his 
position;  he  knew  the  temper  of  the  English  and  saw  that  his 
only  hope  of  success  lay  in  winning  their  confidence  and  active 
support.  To  this  end  he  sought  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
irregular  or  arbitrary  extortion  by  throwing  the  assessment  of 
levies  largely  into  the  hands  of  the  people;  he  also  gave  them  a 
more  direct  share  in  the  administration  of  justice,  taking  from 
the  sheriffs  the  selection  of  the  juries  of  presentment  and  placing 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  ^^lawful  men''  of  the  shires.  He  also 
greatly  enlarged  the  scope  of  these  juries,  not  only  inviting  them 
to  adjudge  pleas  of  the  crown,  but  calling  upon  tnem  for  support 
and  coSperation  in  almost  every  emergency.  Constitutionally 
these  innovations  were  of  the  utmost  importance;  they  not  only 
did  much  to  restore  the  habit  of  local  self-government,  which 
was  rapidly  passing  into  a  mere  tradition  under  the  deadening 
influence  of  the  Norman-Angevin  system  of  centralization,  but 
they  also  inaugurated  a  course  of  political  education  which 
directly  prepared  that  generation  of  Englishmen  for  the  r61e 
which  they  were  to  play  in  the  great  era  at  hand. 

Notwithstanding  these  wise  and  statesmanlike  measures, 
however,  discontent  steadily  spread  among  all  classes  and  finally 
solidified  into  a  stubborn  determination  to  pay  no  more  taxes. 
When  in  1198  Bichard  sent  over  a  demand  not  only  for  more 
money  but  for  men  as  well,  even  the  saintly  Hugh  of  Avalon, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  was  reverenced  in  England  as  no  other 
man  since  the  death  of  Anselm,  protested  against  the  unheard-of 
exaction.  Hubert  durst  not  press  the  demand  for  men,  although 
the  barons  finally  submitted  to  the  levy  of  a  carucage, 
earueaoc,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  on  each  carucate.  No 
one,  however,  paid  the  tax  willingly;  the  monks 
refused  outright,  and  were  brought  to  terms  only  by  threat  of 
outlawry.     Poor  Hubert  was  now  pressed  from  all  sides.     The 
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taxpayers  held  him  responsihle  for  the  exactions,  and  the  absent 
king  held  him  responsible  for  the  tardy  payment;  while  the 
pope  on  his  own  account  sent  him  some  very  plain-spoken  adyice. 
"It  was  not  worthy,"  he  wrote,  "that  an  archbishop  should  be 
a  judge  and  a  taskmaster."  Feeling  that  he  was  discredited  on 
all  sides,  and  undoubtedly  weary  of  the  whole  business,  Habert 
resigned,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  another  of  Henry's  II.  *s  men, 
was  ap{>ointed  in  his  place.  The  new  justiciar  was  quite  as  able 
as  Hubert,  but  more  stern  and  troubled  by  fewer  scruples.  The 
administration,  however,  was  suddenly  confronted  with  a  new 
series  of  problems  by  the  death  of  Richard. 

Since  his  return  to  the  continent  Richard  had  been  engaged  in 
almost  constant  strife  with  the  French  king  but  not  without 

^  ^ ,        important  resnlts.     The  rebels  of  Aquitaine  had  been 

uieeonumeni,  reduced;  Philip  had  been  checked  on  the  Norman 
border;  and  Flanders,  the  ally  of  Philip,  had  been 
bought  off  by  a  well-timed  bribe.  The  counta  of  Chartres,  Cham- 
pagne, Boulogne,  and  others,  including  the  most  powerful  yassals 
of  Philip,  were  also  leagued  in  revolt;  while  by  Richard's  influ- 
ence in  the  German  diet  he  had  managed  to  secure  the  election 
of  his  nephew,  Otto  of  Saxony,  as  Henry  YI.'s  successor,  and 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  an  alliance  of  England  and  the  empire. 
In-order  to  hold  his  Norman  frontier  against  Philip,  Richard 
had  seized  the  church  lands  where  '^the  Seine  bends  suddenly 
at  Gaillon  in  a  great  semicircle  to  the  north,  and  where  the  valley 
of  Les  Andelys  breaks  the  line  of  cliffs  along  its  banks,''  and 
here  on  a  spur  of  the  chalk  hills,  connected  with  the  plateau  in 
the  rear  by  a  narrow  neck,  at  the  dizzy  height  of  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  river,  he  had  reared  his  "Saucy  Castle,"  the 
Chateau  (Jaillard. 

The  completion  of  this  great  frontier  fortress  was  to  be  the  pre- 
liminary to  a  final  and  crushing  blow  which  Richard  had  prepared 
for  Philip.  Richard's  allies  were  all  ready  and  only 
jggj^^j^  money  was  needed.  But  to  get  this  Richard  was  at  his 
wit's  end,  for  England  had  at  last  failed  him.  Then 
came  a  mysterious  report  of  a  reitnarkable  treasure-trove,  which 
had  been  uncovered  at  Chaluz.    The  lord  of  Chaluz  refused  to 
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give  up  the  treasure,  and  Richard  in  seeking  to  enforce  his  claims 
as  overlord,  received  his  death  wound  beneath  the  walls. 

Directly,  Bichard  had  bad  little  to  do  with  England.    His 
personal  career  belongs  to  tho  continent.     Only  seven  months,  all 

-,ortefu»  ^^^^  ^'  ^^®  ^®^  years  of  his  reign  were  spent  in  his 
af1^e^!^$  island  kingdom,  and  yet  no  ten  years  of  English  his- 
tory are  more  important  than  these  years  of  Richard's 
absentee  reign.  It  was  an  era  whon  the  results  of  Norman  and 
Angevin  rule  gathered  solidity  and  permanence;  when  the  nation 
was  beginning  to  realize  the  full  ben^.fit  of  the  policy  of  the  two 
great  Henrys  in  crushing  the  barona{;c  and  reducing  all  elemonts 
to  the  sway  of  the  laws,  and  ^vhcn  older  popular  elements,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  needs  of  the  crown,  were  gathering  new 
strength  in  organization. 

Thic  latter  movement  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
progress  of  the  towns.  The  early  English  towns  had  i^own  up 
around  castles  or  monasteries.  For  the  most  part 
anduitgidiu  ^^^^  ^®^®  merely  overgrown  villages  where  the  country 
folk  came  to  find  a  market,  and  where  in  rude  and 
ill-kept  huts  the  small  merchant  or  the  poor  artisan  sheltered 
himself  and  his  family.  Since  the  Conquest,  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  foreign  trade,  the  seaport  towns  had  risen  to  consider- 
able importance,  and  in  turn  hcd  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
growing  wealth  of  the  more  humble  towns  of  the  interior.  The 
kings  of  foreign  blood  knew  the  value  of  local  organization  in 
these  centers  of  denser  population,  its  necessity  as  an  adjunct  of 
administration,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  encourage  the  people  to 
assume  some  responsibility  in  matters  of  local  government.  In 
this  they  were  assisted  by  the  presence  of  gilds,  which  had  been  a 
potent  influence  in  English  town  life  from  the  earliest  times. 
These  gilds  originally  were  private  associations  of  one  kind  or 
another  organized  by  citizens  for  mutual  help.  Of  these  the 
merchant  gilds  very  early  assumed  an  importance  and  influence 
beyond  any  of  the  others.  Often  they  were  strong  enough  to 
control  all  the  affairs  of  the  town,  assuming  practically  the  func- 
tions of  a  town  council.  The  gild  hall  became  virtually  the  oity 
hall,  and  the  members  of  the  gild  were  distinguished  from  the 
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herd  of  nnprivileged  classes  as  the  goyerning  or  citisen  body. 
Thej  jealously  guarded  their  interests  against  outsiders  and,  save 
in  the  article  of  food,  would  tolerate  no  rivalry  in  trade  within 
the  city  market  from  any  who  were  not  gild  brethren. 

For  the  most  part  the  towns  were  situated  on  the  demesnes  of 

the  crown,  and  as  they  increased  in  wealth  and  strength,  their  first 

thought  naturally   was  to  free  themselves  from  the 

of  (oimif.       control  of  the  sheriff  and  secure  the  right  of  adminis- 

Oontnuno* 

tering  the  functions  of  his  oflSce  themselves.  The 
king,  moreover,  soon  discovered  that  the  people  were  better  tax 
collectors  than  the  sheriff,  and  found  that  it  was  for  his  interest 
to  allow  the  towns  to  pay  a  fixed  maximum  sum  and  collect  it 
themselves  in  their  own  way.  This  privilege  was  known  as  the 
grant  of  firma  burghi.  The  citizens,  however,  were  not  quit  of 
the  authority  of  the  sheriff  as  long  as  they  were  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  sheriff's  court.  Besides  the  firma  burghi,  therefore, 
the  towns  sought  also  to  secure  the  privilege  of  having  courts  of 
their  own,  under  the  charge  of  their  own  magistrates.  But  these 
privileges  carried  with  them  serious  duties,  and  in  order  to  fulfill 
them  properly  some  corporate  organization  was  necessary.  When 
80  organized,  with  its  liberties  defined  and  confirmed  in  legal  form 
by  a  charter,  the  town  became  a  corporation,  or  communa.  The 
Henrys  granted  many  such  charters  with  the  sincere  desire  no 
doubt  of  encouraging  wealth  and  trade  and  building  up  cities. 
Richard  granted  a  large  number  not  because  he  cared  for  the 
towns,  but  because  he  needed  money.  Yet  the  results  were  the 
same;  the  charter  was  just  as  good  and  the  privileges  as  valuable 
and  just  as  highly  prized,  whether  they  came  from  the  political 
foresight  of  the  king  or  from  his  avarice. 

Of  the  cities  benefited  by  this  generous  policy  of  the  Norman 
and  Angevin  kings,  London  was  the  most  important  as  well  as  the 

most  conspicuous.  It  then  of  course  bore  no  compar- 
JJJlJ^o/     iaon  to  the  present  city;  but  its  political  infiuence  at 

critical  periods  of  the  nation's  history  was  even  more 
marked  and  important.  It  was  the  first  city  of  the  realm  in  size 
and  wealth.  It  was  naturally  the  greatest  center  of  trade;  from 
all  the  kingdom  the  roads  converged  upon  its  gates,  and  from  the 
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broad  mouth  of  the  Thames  its  shipping  went  forth  each  year  to 
seek  trade  in  unaccastomed  seas.  The  importance  of  the  city  very 
wmiam*$  ^^'^  broaght  to  her  people  nnnsoal  privileges,  and  Lon- 
ehartar.  ^qq  became  a  sort  of  ^'standard  of  the  amount  of  self- 
government  at  which  the  other  towns  of  the  country  might  be 
expected  to  aim. "  William  I.  gave  the  city  its  first  charter ;  a  brief 
one,  the  provisions  of  which  require  only  eight  lines  of  modem  book 
print  to  state;  and  yet  it  meant  much,  for  in  these  eight  lines  the 
Conqueror  gave  his  word  to  the  citizens  that  their  property  should 
not  be  taken  from  them,  icmd  that  their  privileges  should  be  con- 
tinued. In  Henry  I.'s  charter  the  Londoners  were  put  into 
possession  of  more  extensive  rights:  they  were  granted  the  farm 
of  Middlesex  *Vith  the  right  of  appointing  the  sheriff;  they 
were  freed  from  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  any  tribunal  except 
of  their  own  appointment,  from  several  universal  imposts,  from  the 
obligation  to  accept  trial  by  battle,  from  liability  to  misericordiaj  or 
entire  forfeiture,  as  well  as  from  tolls  and  local  exactions.''  They 
were  also  secured  their  separate  franchises  and  their  weekly 
courts.  Yet  Heniy's  charter  did  not  create  the  communaj  but 
left  the  city  still  an  ' 'accumulation  of  distinct  and  different  cor- 
porate bodies.''  Nor  was  it  until  Richard's  reign  that  London 
assumed  the  character  of  a  compact  and  perpetual  organization 
under  its  lord  mayor  and  twelve  aldermen,  each  representing  one 
of  the  twelve  wards  of  the  city. 

The  death  of  Richard  at  once  delivered  Philip  from  the  toils 
which  Richard  had  drawn  around  him.    Philip,  moreover,  did  not 

propose  to  allow  the  enormous  power  represented  by 
against         the  lordshjp  of  the  Angevin  dominions  to  remain  longer 

in  one  pair  of  hands,  and  although  he  and  John  had 
worked  together  in  the  earlier  intrigues  against  Richard,  he  now 
turned  upon  John,  who  had  been  named  as  Richard's  heir,  and 
supported  the  claims  of  Arthur,  the  son  of  Geoffrey  of  Brittany 
who  had  died  in  1186.  The  success  of  John,  however,  in  secur- 
ing Normandy  and  Aqnibaine  besides  the  English  throne,  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  pope,  who  had  a  quarrel  of  his  own  with 
Philip,  and  the  preparation  of  the  recent  allies  of  Richard  to 
invade  France  from  the  northeast,  warned  Philip  to  change  his 
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policy  for  the  present,  throw  over  Arthur,  and  reoeiye  John^s 
homage.  But  it  was  not  long  before  John  himself  by  his  tyran- 
nies in  Poitoa  afforded  Philip  an  opportunity  of  reopening  the 
case.  He  summoned  John  to  Paris  to  answer  the  charges  of  his 
rassals  of  Poitou,  and  when  the  appointed  day  came  and  John 
failed  to  appear,  Philip  in  accordance  with  feudal  law,  declared 
him  to  be  a  contumacious  vassal  and  to  have  forfeited  by  default 
all  fiefs  which  he  held  of  the  French  crown. 

Philip  proceeded  at  once  to  carry  out  the  decree  of  his  court, 
inraded  Normandy,  and  began  reducing  its  castles.  Arthur  was 
^  taken  by  John  before  the  Castle  of  Mirabeau  and 

t^Arthvr  lodged  at  Rouen,  the  last  that  was  seen  of  this  unfor- 
^inggta        tunate  prince.     The  Norman  castles  fell  one  after  the 

other,  and  finally,  after  a  year's  siege,  even  Chateau 
Gaillard  passed  into  Philip's  hands,  March,  1204.  The  Seine 
was  now  open  to  Philip's  armies.  John's  vassals  of  Normandy 
refused  longer  to  support  him.  In  April,  1204,  Eleanor  died, 
and  with  her,  John  lost  the  last  tie  which  bound  him  to  his 
continental  barons.  Before  the  summer  closed,  Anjou,  Touraine, 
and  Maine  had  also  passed  permanently  into  Philip's  hands;  the 
next  year  Poitou  was  overrun,  and  of  all  the  splendid  possessions 
of  the  Angevin  kings  on  the  continent  only  scattered  fragments 
remained, — Gasoony,  Ouienne,  and  one  or  two  strongholds  in 
Poitou. 

At  the  time  Englishmen  regarded  the  triumph  of  Philip  with 
a  sense  of  deep  humiliation.     Yet  nothing  more  fortunate  could 

have  happened  to  the  English  state.  Richard's  absentee 
um^^^M'  reign  had  tested  and  proved  the  splendid  administrative 
co^ctI?***  machinery  of  Henry  II.     Richard,  moreover,  had  been 

compelled  by  his  need  of  money  to  allow  the  people  a 
voice  in  the  assessment  of  taxes.  The  shire-moots,  also,  had  been 
given  control  of  pleas  of  the  crown.  Taxation  and  representa- 
tion became  thus  linked  indissolubly  in  the  national  mind,  and 
the  people  began  to  take  their  first  steps  in  actual  self-govern- 
ment. When,  therefore,  John  was  bowed  out  of  the  continent 
by  the  wily  Philip,  he  found  himself  xace  to  face  with  a  nation 
that  had  passed  its  nonage  and  would  no  longer  tolerate  abuses 
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which  had  sprung  of  an  irresponsible  kingship.  The  old  baronial 
families,  who  like  the  king  were  also  severed  from  continental 
interests,  forgot  their  foreign  parentage  and  once  and  for  all  time 
accepted  the  position  of  English  subjects  of  an  English  king. 
The  nation  felt  the  accession  of  strength  and  came  very  soon  to 
recognize  the  baronage  as  a  part  of  itself;  and  although  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  language  and  French  social  customs  lingered 
long  after  the  era  of  John,  the  power  of  French  political  ideas 
over  England  was  broken,  and  the  nation  was  left  free  to  develop 
its  own  peculiar  institutions  and  in  its  own  way. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   GREAT  CHARTER 
joHJt,  1204-aie 


John^s  troubles  at  home  began  soon  after  the  last  triumph  of 
Philip.  On  July  12,  1205,  the  veteran  Hubert  Walter,  the  arch- 
The  efmtested  ^^^hop  of  Canterbury,  died.  Next  to  the  crown  there 
cmit^imry,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  important  office  in  the  kingdom.  What 
'^^  its  influence  might  be  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the 

realm  or  in  braving  wayward  kings  had  been  shown  in  the  careers 
of  Dunstan,  Lanfranc,  Anselm,  Theobald,  and  Becket.  John, 
therefore,  fully  realized  the  importance  of  fllling  the  vacancy  with 
one  of  his  own  creatures,  if  he  would  control  the  policy  of  the 
church.  But  unfortunately  for  John's  plans,  the  right  of  electing 
to  this  important  post  had  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
the  suffragan  bishops  of  the  metropolitan  province  and  the  monks 
of  Christ  Church  Priory,  who  since  the  days  of  Augustine  had 
acknowledged  the  archbishop  as  their  abbot.  The  king  also  had 
a  right  in  equity  to  a  voice  in  an  appointment  so  closely  related 
to  the  welfare  of  his  realm,  and  since  the  Conquest,  had  generally 
named  the  candidate  to  be  elected.  When,  therefore,  John 
learned  that  on  the  very  night  following  Hubert's  death,  the 
junior  monks  of  Christ  Church  had  secretly  met,  and  had  not 
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only  elected  the  sub-prior,  Begmald»  to  the  primacy,  but  had  forth* 
with,. withoat  waiting  for  the  approval  of  the  king,  dispatched  the 
archbishop-elect  to  Borne  to  secnre  confirmation  at  the  hands  of 
the  pope,  John  was  furious.  The  senior  monks  and  the  bishops 
were  also  deeply  yezed.  Reginald  was  a  babbling,  shallow  sort  of 
fellow,  hardly  to  be  taken  seriously;  yet  his  election,  if  once  con- 
firmed by  the  pope,  apart  from  the  question  of  right  involved, 
might  prove  grave  enough.  All  parties,  therefore,  appealed  to 
Borne.  John,  however,  first  announced  as  his  candidate  John 
de  Oray,  bishop  of  Norwich,  had  him  elected  and  put  in  charge 
of  the  see,  and  then  sent  him  off  to  plead  his  cause  at  the  Soman 
court,  trusting  to  win  his  case  by  the  free  use  of  money  among 
the  officials  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the  pope. 
The  low  cunning  of  John  was  no  match  for  the  statesmanlike 
pope.  Innocent  III.,  who  after  letting  the  case  drag  on  for  a  full 
^^  year  and  a  half,  declared  that  the  right  of  election  lay 
ofLanuom,    with  the  mouks,  rejected  both  candidates  upon  the 

ground  that  neither  election  had  been  canonical,  and 
persuaded  the  proctors  of  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  who  were 
present,  to  elect  an  Englishman  named  Stephen  Langton.  The 
nomination  by  the  pope  was  clearly  a  violation  of  the  right  both  of 
the  English  church  and  of  the  English  crown;  yet  never  was 
usurpation  more  fully  justified  by  the  results.  A  better  choice 
could  not  have  been  made.  Langton  was  a  man  singularly  pure 
and  noble  in  purpose,  of  great  personal  dignity,  wide  learnings 
and  had  been  recently  raised  to  the  high  dignity  of  cardinal. 
John  refused  to  assent  to  the  papal  choice ;  and  when  the  pope 
proceeded  to  consecrate  his  candidate  notwithstanding,  John 
swore  that  he  would  never  allow  Langton  to  land  in  England. 

John  was  now  face  to  face  with  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to 
having  his  way.     A  wise  king  might  have  rallied  his  people  about 

him  and  fought  out  the  issue  upon  the  broad  princi- 
Sct^iw!'       P^^  ^'  *^®  independence  of  the  English  crown.     But 

John  was  not  wise.  He  became  violent,  and  descended 
to  i>etty  persecutions  of  the  monks  of  Christ  Church.  He 
threatened  to  drive  all  clergymen  from  the  realm.  He  swore  he 
would  seize  and  mutilate  every  Italian  he  found  in  his  kingdom. 
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The  reply  of  Innocent  to  John^s  f orions  outbreak  was  the  inter- 
dict. This  was  an  ecclesiastical  weapon  which  Innocent  had 
recently  used  with  great  effectiyeness  against  Philip  II.;  but 
John  paid  little  attention  to  the  mnrmurs  of  his  people  and  at 
once  strnck  back  at  the  pope  by  confiscating  the  property  of  the 
churchmen  who  obeyed  the    interdict.      Innocent    replied    by 

excommunicating  John.  John  then  confiscated  the 
cation  of        estates  of  the  bishops,  and  used  the  money  to  strengthen 

his  military  power.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  force  the 
king  of  Scots  to  renew  his  homage  and  pay  a  levy  to  the  amount 
of  £10,000.  He  reduced  Ireland  to  order,  cut  up  the  English 
district  into  counties,  and  introduced  English  laws.  With  the 
same  vigorous  hand  he  turned  upon  Llewelyn,  prince  of  Wales, 
and  compelled  him  to  submit.  Thus  John  had  only  fattened  upon 
the  thunders  of  Innocent. 

Innocent,  however,  was  now    fully   aroused,   and  in   1211 
announced  through  his  envoys,  Pandulf  and  Durand,  that  as  his 

next  and  final  step  he  would  absolve  the  subjects  of 
jmottuum,  John  from  their  allegiance,  formally  depose  him,  and 
penretco         summon  Philip  of  France  to  carry  out  the  decree. 

John  knew  both  men ;  he  knew  that  the  threat  was 
not  idle.  Yet  John  apparently  had  no  thought  of  yielding.  His 
Angevin  blood  was  up,  and  he  began  to  strike  about  him  in  blind 
fury.  The  churchmen  who  defied  him,  he  drove  from  the  king- 
dom. He  did  not  wait  for  the  nobles  to  be  detected  in  actual 
conspiracy.  If  a  man  had  power  to  injure  him,  that  was  sufiS- 
cient;  his  castles  were  seized  and  his  family  held  as  hostages  for 
his  good  behavior.  England  was  overawed;  John's  enemies  at 
home  were  paralyzed,  and  an  ''enormous  host"  gathered  at  his 
call  to  resist  the  threatened  invasion.  Abroad,  John  renewed  the 
old  alliance  with  Otto  IV.  and  Ferrand,  count  of  Flanders,  who 
had  their  own  quarrel  with  both  Philip  and  Innocent,  and  stood 
ready  to  invade  France  the  moment  Philip  should  sail  for  Eng- 
land. The  outlook  was  not  inviting  to  Philip;  it  was  not  alto- 
gether gloomy  for  John.  He  was  fully  prepared  to  defy  the 
threat  of  deposition  as  he  had  defied  the  interdict  and  apparently 
with  a  fair  chance  of  success.     But  suddenly  at  the  very  moment 
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when  the  Gmia  had  decreed  the  deposition,  and  the  legate  was  on 
the  way  to  England,  John  made  that  strange  moye  which  it  is 
CQstomaiy  to  interpret  sometimes  as  an  exhibition  of  despicable 
weakness,  and  sometimes  as  an  exhibition  of  remarkable  and 
fursighted  statesmanship.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1213,  John  met 
Pandnlf,  the  papal  legate,  near  Dover  and  made  his  submission. 
He  "accepted  Langton  as  archbishop,  undertook  to  repay  certain 
jokn*B  hnrn-  ©J^o^nio^s  sums  which  he  had  recently  exacted  from 
y^elMav  *^®  churches,*'  and  restore  the  estates  which  he  had 
15,  sus.  ruined.  He  then  surrendered  his  kingdom  to  the  see 
of  Bome,  and  received  it  again  as  the  pope's  vassal,  agreeing 
also  to  pay  a  tribute  of  1,000  marks  a  year.  Innocent  withdrew 
from  the  coalition  and  forbade  Philip  to  proceed. 

The  dosing  of  the  quarrel  with  the  pope,  however,  by  no 
means  ended  John's  troubles.  It  only  cleared  the  field  for 
^  the  greater  issue  of  his   reign,    which  was  now  at 

ta^o/  hand.     Matters  on  the  continent  had  gone  too  far  to 

be  stopped  by  the  word  of  the  pope.  Fighting  soon 
b^n  between  Philip  and  the  Flemings.  John  sought  to  assist 
his  allies  by  sending  over  his  half-brother,  William  Longsword, 
earl  of  Salisbury,  to  destroy'  Philip's  shipping  in  the  harbor  of 
Damme;  but  when  he  called  upon  his  barons  to  prepare  for  an 
invasion  of  France,  upon  one  pretext  or  another  they  refused;  the 
northern  barons  putting  themselves  squarely  on  the  ground  that 
the  king  had  no  right  to  demand  military  service  out  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  meantime  a  great  council,  which  was 
<ttst  iHbom,  called  to  meet  at  St.  Albans  in  August  for  the  pur- 

Aug.  i,  J21C. 

pose  of  estimating  the  damages  which  church  property 
had  received  during  the  recent  quarrel,  provided  an  opportunity 
for  a  free  discussion  of  the  condition  of  the  realm,  the  failure  of 
the  king  to  fulfill  his  promises  of  good  government,  and  his 
numerous  invasions  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  barons. 

John  himself  was  not  present  at  the  council,  so  that  the 
barons  apparently  discussed  their  grievances  with  the  utmost 
freedom.  It  was  no  easy  matter,  however,  to  answer  definitely 
the  question  of  rights.  There  was  hardly  a  right  which  had  not 
been  exercised  by  the  barons  in  the  license  which  had  prevailed 
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under  Stephen.  There  was  hardly  a  right  which  had  not  been 
denied  to  the  barons  during  the  vigorous  reign  of  Henry  II. 
Geoffrey  Fitz- Peter,  the  justiciar,  cleared  the  air  somewhat  when 
he  formally  proclaimed  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  as  the  basis  of  the 
good  customs  which  were  to  be  restored,  and  when  three  weeks 
later,  at  a  second  meeting  of  the  barons  held  at  St.  Paul's  in 
London,  the  new  archbishop,  Langton,  brought  forth  the  for- 
gotten charter  of  Henry  I.,  the  demands  of  the  popular  party 
assumed  a  definite  and  authoritative  form. 

On  the  continent,  in  the  meantime,-  events  had  reached  a 
crisis.     The  great  alliance  of  John  with  Otto  and  Ferrand  had 

proved  a  signal  failure.  The  allies  were  beaten  by 
jtSy^rbid.  ^^^^'P  **  Bouvines,  and  only  a  pitiful   remnant  of 

Otto^B  knights  got  away  to  Germany.  John  had  won 
some  unimportant  advantages  in  Poitou;  but  the  defeat  of  his 
allies  compelled  him  to  retire  beyond  the  Loire  and  make  a  truce 
with  Philip  for  five  years. 

He  did  not  return  to  England  until  the  autumn.  But  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  northern  barons  who  had  refused  to  assist  him 
Thsm^M  ^^  ^^^  continental  wars,  and  came  back  with  the  avowed 
at  St  Ed- ^    purpose  of  calling  them  to  an  account.    The  barons, 

however,  knew  their  man  and  were  prepared  to  meet 
him.  Late  in  November  they  met  in  the  minster  of  St.  Edmunds 
under  the  color  of  a  pilgrimage,  and  secretly  bound  themselves 
before  the  great  altar  to  compel  the  king  to  restore  the  liberties 
of  the  realm  and  confirm  the  act  by  a  charter  given  under  his 
seal;  if  he  refused,  they  would  withdraw  their  allegiance  and 
appeal  to  arms. 

Soon  after  Christmas  a  deputation  of  the  barons  laid  their 
propositions  before  the  king.     He  asked  for  time  and  promised 

to  respond  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter.  He  had, 
paresfor       howovcr,  uo  idea  of  submission   and   set  himself  to 

prepare  for  resistance.  He  sought  first  to  detach  the 
bishops  from  the  popular  canse,  and  on  the  15th  of  January 
issued  a  charter  in  which  he>  granted  the  church  freedom  from 
the  interference  of  the  crown  in  **the  election  of  all  prelates 
whatsoever,  greater  or  less.''    Langton,  however,  was  too  wiae 
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and  fiurseeing  to  be  caught  by  John's  blandishmentB  and  stoutly 
refused  to  .accept  any  terms  for  the  church  which  did  not  i^so 
include  the  barons.  The  king  in  the  meanwhile  was  swelling  the 
ranks  of  his  foreign  mercenaries  by  enlistments  in  Brabant  and 
Poitou;  he  fortified  and  provisioned  his  castles;  he  required  his 
tenants  to  renew  their  homage  and  directed  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  be  taken  by  all  freemen  throughout  England.  He  also  sought 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  pope  by  assuming  the  obligations  of 
a  crusader;  an  act  which  put  him  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  church. 

In  March  the  barons  gathered  at  Stamford,  and  with  a  dignity 
and  self-possession  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  their  cause,  calmly 

waited  for  the  expiration  of  the  truce.  They  then 
etpu  Chaffer,  marched  into  Northamptonshire  and  on  the  27th  of 

April  lay  encamped  at  Brackley.  Here  Langton  and 
William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  met  them  as  envoys  from  the 
king  and  asked  their  demands.  In  reply  they  drew  np  a  series  of 
articles,  known  as  the  ^^ Articles  of  the  Barons,"  and  dispatched 
them  to  the  king.  John  read  the  demands  and  angrily  exclaimed : 
'*Why  do  they  not  ask  for  my  kingdom?  I  will  never  grant  such 
liberties  as  will  make  me  a  slave."  When  the  answer  came  back, 
the  barons,  now  two  thousand  strong  and  numbering  representa- 
tives of  the  greatest  houses  of  England,  broke  camp  and  marched 
upon  London.  John  was  still  surrounded  by  many  of  the  older 
barons,  men  like  William  Marshal,  whose  sympathies  were  with 
the  rising,  but  who  feared  the  anarchy  of  civil  war  and  preferred 
to  gain  their  point  in  a  quieter  way  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  king  within  the  lines  of  Hne  constitution.  The  nation, 
however,  was  against  John,  and  when  on  the  24th  of  May  ''the 
Army  of  God  and  the  Holy  Church,"  as  the  barons  styled  them- 
selves, entered  London  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm, 
the  king*s  most  trusted  followers,  even  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold, saw  that  his  cause  was  hopeless,  and  abandoned  him. 
Cunning  and  unscrupulous  as  John  was,  supported  only  by 
Flemish  mercenaries  and  a  few  foreign  favorites,  he  saw  that 
further  resistance  would  be  madness,  and  when  the  Articles  of 
the  Barons  in  a  revised  form  were  again  submitted  to  him,  he 
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aooepted  them  and  attached  the  great  seal.  This  historic  erent 
took  place  at  Bunnymede,  near  Windsori  on  the  16th  of  Jane, 
1215. 

So  at  last  was  secured  the  priceless  dociunent,  known  in  dis- 
tinction from  all  other    charters  as  the   &reat  Charter.    The 

importance  of  this  famons  document  can  hardly  be 
^gg^         exaggerated.     It  was  *'the  first  great  legislative  act  of 

the  English  nation,"  and,  supplemented  by  the  later 
Petition  of  Bight  and  Bai  of  Rights,  it  constitutes  the  legal 
foundation  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberties.  In  form,  it  was  a  grant 
similar  to  previous  charters  of  English  kings,  issued  by  the  favor 
of  the  crown  to  all  ''our  faithful  subjects.**  In  theory,  it  was  a 
restatement  of  the  customary  laws  of  feudal  England  as  they  had 
been  recognized  by  her  Norman  and  Angevin  kings.  In  fact,  it 
was  a  list  of  rights  and  liberties  forced  upon  the  king  by  his  sub- 
jects; and  since  it  defined  in  legal  form  the  relations  of  king  and 
people,  and  imposed  upon  the  subjects  the  task  of  deposing  him 
as  a  sacred  duty  in  case  he  violated  these  relations,  it  virtually 
asserted  the  principle  that  the  king  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm  as  weU  as  his  meanest  vassal. 

An  analysis  of  the  sixty-three  articles  of  the  Charter  shows 
that  little  had  escaped  the  barons.     The  church  was  ''to  be  free*' 

and  have  its  newly  granted  rights.  The  feudal  obliga- 
^^gjj[j^    tions  of  the  barons  were  definitely  specified,  and  the 

dues  which  the  king  might  justly  demand  were  care- 
fully defined  and  limited.  The  king  might  not  levy  scutage  or 
extraordinary  aid  without  the  consent  of  the  common  council  of 
the  nation.  To  this  council  he  must  summon  each  of  the  greater 
barons  individually;  the  lesser  tenants  he  might  summon  by  a 
general  notification  delivered  through  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 
No  freeman  could  be  imprisoned  or  be  made  to  suffer  other 
penalty,  unless  he  had  first  been  tried  and  judged  by  his  peers 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land.  Justice,  moreover, 
should  be  neither  "sold,  nor  denied,  nor  delayed."  The  barons 
on  their  part  agreed  that  the  liberties  which  they  as  tenants 
received  from  the  king,  they  in  turn  would  observe  in  dealing 
with  their  own  tenants.     Even  the  villain  came  in  for  his  share  of 
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protection;  his  agricnltxiral  implements,  like  the  stock  of  the 
merchant  or  tradesman,  were  to  be  sheltered  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  governmeDt  ofScial. 

Sach  in  brief  was  the  famons  Charter, — ^the  first  attempt  to 
define  in  a  formal  way  the  powers  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of 
ModtrtMon  ^^^  pooplc.  Its  moderation  is  as  remarkable  as  its 
^t^  breadth  and  comprehensiyeness.  The  barons  had  no 
wish  to  weaken  the  crown;  they  fully  believed  that 
the  established  cnstoms  of  the  nation  were  snflQcient  guarantees  of 
their  rights,  and  these  were  all  that  they  asked;  but  they 
demanded  that  these  customs  be  observed. 

It  was  much  that  now  at  last  king  and  subjects  had  come  to 
a  formal  understanding.  The  customs  of  England  had  been  for- 
DevitBf  Biul&ted  and  the  salutary  principle  established,  that 
tnfnrclto  theso  customs  might  not  be  violated  even  by  the  king. 
By  the  sixty-first  clause  of  the  Charter,  the  king  was 
made  to  empower  the  baronage  to  elect  a  standing  committee,  or 
council,  of  twenty-five  barons,  who  were  to  keep  watch  upon  the 
king  and  his  officers,  and  demand  instant  redress  in  case  any  of 
the  provisions  were  violated. 

The  immediate  condact  of  John  justified  all  the  suspicions  of 
the  barons.  Evidently  he  had  not  been  sincere  for  a  single 
moment;  as  soon  as  the  barons  had  returned  to  their 
Ifuap^e^  homes,  he  sent  oS  Pandulf  the  papal  legate  post  haste 
to  persuade  the  pope  to  free  him  from  his  oath.  The 
pope  at  heart  was  not  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  English  liberties, 
but  he  looked  upon  the  struggle  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
his  interests  as  overlord,  and  Pandulf  easily  persuaded  him  that 
the  barons,  in  curtailing  the  powers  of  the  crown,  were  seriously 
harming  his  interests.  Moreover,  technically,  by  feudal  law 
any  difficulties  between  the  king  and  his  vassals  ought  to  have 
been  first  referred  to  the  overlord  for  settlement.  The  pope 
accordingly  granted  John  the  dispensation;  threatened  the  barons 
with  excommunication  because  they  had  levied  war  upon  a  cru- 
sader, and  finally  suspended  Langton. 

John,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  busily  preparing  for  war,  and  by 
the  end  of  harvest  was  ready  to  take  the  field.     He  sent  a  body  of 
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foreign  mercenaries  under  Falkes  de  Breaut^  to  waste  the  lands 

of  the  barons,  while  he  himself,  ravaging  as  he  advanced,  marched 

into  Scotland  to  punish  the  Scot  king,  Alexander,  for 

War  of  John  ..         i  •  •  tj.  •  x 

and  hu  supportmg  his  enemies.  It  was  a  serious  moment 
for  the  Charter.  The  suspension  of  Langton  removed 
the  only  man  who  was  able  to  hold  together  the  many  diverse 
elements  of  the  popular  party.  The  more  conservative  of  the 
barons,  men  like  Pembroke  and  Chester,  who  had  left  John  only 
at  the  last  moment,  were  inclined  to  draw  back,  while  the  younger 
men,  the  hotheads,  were  determined  to  fight  the  matter  out. 
Thus  the  war  rapidly  degenerated  into  a  struggle  of  factions,  in 
which  the  popular  party  continued  to  disintegrate  and  John's  ranks 
swelled  correspondingly. 

The  barons  who  held  out  were  soon  in  a  sad  plight; 
their  estates  were  ruined,  their  castles  destroyed,  and  their  wives 
Pfinct  Lmiu  *^^  children  were  lying  in  John's  dungeons  as  hos- 
mwme  ^the  ^^il^^'  ^^  ^^^^^  desperation  they  finally  renounced  their 
<'*'*'«^  allegiance  altogether,  and  invited  Louis,  the  son  of 

Philip,  to  come  over  and  assume  the  English  crown.  Louis  had 
married  John's  niece,  Blanche  of  Castile,  and  by  feudal  law,  in 
default  of  John  and  his  male  heirs,  Louis's  right  to  the  English 
crown  through  his  wife  might  be  recognized.  Philip  chose  to 
regard  the  claim  as  founded  upon  good  law  and  in  spite  of  the 
threats  of  the  pope  espoused  the  cause  of  the  barons,  and  in 
November  hurried  ofl!  a  detachment  of  7,000  men  to  aid  them, 
reinforcing  it  at  times  during  the  winter  and  spring.  John, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  French  help,  continued  to  make  head 
against  his  foes,  and  with  the  fall  of  Colchester  in  March,  London 
remained  almost  the  only  place  of  importance  in  their  hands. 

In  May,  the  arrival  of  Prince  Lonis  gave  a  new  phase  to  the 
war.  ITp  to  this  point  John  had  shown  considerable  military 
skill.  His  energy  had  been  magnificent.  The  strength 
j^ff^te!  ^^^  ^f>^^  ^*  ^^^  blows  had  appalled  the  stoutest.  But 
now  he  began  to  display  that  want  of  resolution  in 
the  presence  of  great  emergency,  so  characteristic  of  the  man, 
but  a  new  element  in  the  Angevin  character.  When  he  heard  of 
the  landing  of  Prince  Louis  at  Thanet,  he  at  onoe  broke  camp 
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and  retired  to  Winobeetei^  .  Louis  mfirched  upon  London  and 
waa  received  by  th^  people  with  loud  acclamationa.  From  Lon* 
don  he  adyanoed  upon  Winchester.  John's  French  mercenaries, 
who  oonstitnted  his  main  strength,  refused  to  fight  against  their 
king's  son,  and  John  conld  do  nothing  but  waste  the  country 
and  retire  before  Louis.  Winchester  fell,  and  Louis  laid  siege  to 
Windsor  and  Dover.  Alexander  came  from  Scotland  to  do  him 
homage  and  the  northern  lords  followed  his^  example;  then  the 
southern  earls  began  to  come  in,  and  finally  John's  half-brother, 
WiUiam  of  Salisbury,  made  his  submission. 

Ere  the  summer  had  passed,  however,  unmistakable  signs  of  a 
second  reaction  began  to  appear.  Hubert  de  Burgh  had  suc- 
^^  ceeded  in  holding  Dover  against  every  attempt  of 

/ofcmSfctf,  Louis;  Windsor  also  held  out.  The  barons,  more- 
over, began  to  doubt  the  security  of  thoir  position, 
should  Louis  be  too  successful.  Still  the  fear  of  John  was  supe- 
rior to  all  other  motives  and  Louis's  party  continued  to  hold 
together.  But  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  new  successes  of  the 
royal  party,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  struggle  was  changed  by  the  ^ 
removal  of  John  himself ,— according  to  tradition,  the  result  of  a 
surfeit  of  new  dder  and  green  peaches. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

THX  STBUQGLE  POB  THB  OHABTEB 
BSKRYUL,  121^085 

A  great  forward  step  had  now  been  taken  by  England  in 
securing  a  basis  upon  which  the  relations  of  crown  and  people 

might  be  formally  worked  out.  Ideas,  heretofore  only 
forth^  vaguely  floating  in  men's  minds,  had  been  crystallized 

into  the  formal  terms  of  a  public  docnment;  they  could 
never  again  be  lost  or  forgotten.  Yet  the  Charter  was  by  no 
means  secure.  Its  provisions,  after  all,  were  as  yet  only  the  plat- 
form of  a  party.     Much  depended  upon  John's  successor;  much 
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more  depended  upon  the  oleamesB  with  which  new  leaden  should 
grasp  the  principles  of  the  Ghartefy  and  the  courage  with  which 
they  should  uphold  them. 

Within  ten  days  after  the  death  of  John,  the  barons  who  had 
olung  to  him  brought  out  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  and  had  him 
Henry  in.  ^rowned  at  Gloucester.  William  Marshal,  earl  of 
ggUJIJ^  Pembroke,  was  appointed  "governor  of  the  king  and 
Oet»8,i2i$,  the  kingdom,*'  but  the  care  of  the  person  of  the  king 
was  committed  to  Peter  des  Boches,  bishop  of  Winchester,  one 
of  the  late  king's  foreign  favorites,  who  had  been  chief  justiciar 
for  a  time  after  the  death  of  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter.  Pembroke  had 
refused  to  join  the  barons  against  John,  bat  he  was  not  wedded  to 
John's  ways;  he  saw,  moreover,  that  the  only  hope  of  the  young 
king  of  ever  ruling  over  his  father's  kingdom,  lay  in  the  aban- 
donment of  the  father's  policy.  To  assure  the  poople,  therefore, 
that  John's  policy  had  died  with  him,  Pembroke  at  once  reissued 
the  Charter,  in  a  modified  form  to  be  sure,  but  still  the  Charter. 

The  first  year  of  the  new  administration  was  fully  occupied 
by  the  struggle  with  Louis.  In  May,  1217,  Pembroke  beat  the 
French  in  an  absurd  battle  at  Lincoln,  known  as  ''The  Fair  of 
Lincoln,"  so  easy  was  the  victory  and  so  rich  the  plunder.  In 
August  the  Fair  of  Lincoln  was  eclipsed  by  a  victory  off  Dover, 
in  which  Hubert  de  Burgh  with  a  small  fieet  of  forty  ships  com- 
,^_^ '  pletely  overwhelmed  the  French  fieet,  and  by  destroy- 
LambeSh  ing  Louis's  last  chance  of  getting  reinforcements, 
practically  settled  the  war.  The  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Lambeth,  September  11,  1217.  Ten  thousand  marks 
were  paid  to  Louis  to  meet  the  expenses  which  he  had  incurred 
in  undertaking  the  war,  and  all  parties  were  restored  to  the  condi- 
tions which  had  prevailed  at  the  opening  of  the  yo.ir  1215. 

Pembroke  was  now  free  to  address  himself  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  kingdom  on  the  basis  of  the  Charter.  Accordingly 
^^  he  again  reissued  the  document  as  a  renewal  of  his 

«iie  o/tAe  pledge  to  the  people,  and  accompanied  it  by  a  supple- 
.  '  mentary  charter,  known  as  the  Charter  of  the  Forests. 
The  Charter  of  the  Forests  included  the  forest  regulations  of  the 
original  Charter,  which  had  been  omitted  from  the  first  reissue, 
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and  ako  oertain  new  regulatioxiB  which  relieyed  the  people  of  many 
OArdahips. 

In  1219  Earl  William  died.  His  place  could  not  be  easily 
filled,  nor  did  the  oonncil  attempt  to  appoint  a  new  ^'govemor.** 
Hubert  de  Bnrgh,  the  hero  of  Dover,  had  been  jus- 
g^glJI^j^  ticiar  since  1215,  and  the  chief  place  in  the  admin- 
iatratibn  uatarally  fell  to  him.  He  had  never  been 
in  sympathy  with  the  restrictions  of  the  royal  power  as  they  had 
been  set  forth  in  the  Charter;  but  he  believed  in  good  govemmenti 
and  threw  himself  with  all  the  confidence  and  vigor  of  a^snccessfnl 
soldier  into  the  task  of  completing  the  work  of  Earl  William,  by 
stamping  out  the  last  embers  of  baronial  insubordination.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  rebellious  barons  now  were  not  the 
men  who  had  fought  John  but  were  the  mercenary  adventurers 
whom  he  had  brought  into  the  country,  many  of  whom  still  held 
the  fortresses  which  John  had  committed  to  their  keeping. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  at  Whitsuntide  of  the  year  1220, 
Hubert,  with  the  support  of  Langton,  had  Henry  recrowned  at 
ff^a^griag.  -Westminster  amid  great  pomp  and  splendor.  It  was 
jjtjttgroyoi  to  be  the  signal  that  the  king  had  been  restored  to  full 
''^  '  possession  of  t}ie  royal  dignity.  Armed  with  a  bull 
from  the  pope,  Hubert  then  proceeded  against  the  barons  who 
refused  to  surrender  their  castles.  At  first  the  barons  talked  of 
resistance  and  actually  gathered  in  force  at  Leicester.  But  the 
determined  attitude  of  Hubert,  supported  by  all  the  authority  of 
Langton,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  former  office,  effectually  over- 
awed the  malcontents.  The  great  Falkes  de  Breaut^,  however, 
who  had  been  John^s  chief  of  mercenaries,  continued  to  defy  the 
jasticiar  until  1224,  when  Hubert  besieged  and  took  his  powerful 
eastle  of  Bedford  and  hanged  Falkes^  brother  William  and  some 
eighty  men  from  its  widls.  Such  vigorous  measures  thoroughly 
cowed  even  de  Breaut6  and  he  was  glad  to  leave  the  country. 

Hubert  continued  to  rule  the  kingdom  with  vigor  and  success 
QntQ  1227,  when  Henry,  who  had  entered  upon  bis  twenty-first 
year,  declared  his  purpose  of  assuming  the  government  himself. 
In  private  life  the  young  king  was  clean  and  upright,  without 
his   father's    personal    wickedness;    but   unfortunately  he   was 
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possessed  with  an  exaggerated  ettimate  of  his  own  abilities  as  an 
executive,  always  coupled  with  a  slayish  deference  to  the  papacy. 
He  was,  moreoyer,  easily  led  by  the  fayorite  of  the 
dmHaofaot.  hour  and  inclined,  like  most  weak  natures  in  high 
positions,  to  be  suspicious  of  the  influence  of  strong 
men.  Hubert  continued  to  act  as  jasticiar;  but  the  king  was 
incapable  of  appreciating  his  sterling  worth,'  or  the  value  of 
his  past  services.  In  1232  the  minister  was  driven  firom  the 
council,  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  unfounded  charges,  and  his 
lands  were  taken  from  him.  He  was  the  last  of  the  great  justiciars. 
Inferior  men  succeeded  him,  the  political  functions  of  the  oflSce 
passed  to  the  chancellor,  and  in  the  next  reign  the  oflBce  itself 
was  virtually  abolished  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Curia  into  three 
distinct  and  separate  courts. 

After  the  fall  of  Hubert,  for  a  time  Henry  allowed  Peter  des 
Roches  to  exert  the  supreme  influence  in  the  council,  putting 
his  foreign  friends,  adventurers  mostly,  into  the  lacra- 
jSSr^c?*  tive  offices  to  the  exclusion  of  the  English  bom.  The 
protests  of  the  barons,  however,  backed  by  a  threat  of 
civil  war,  finally  compelled  the  king  to  dismiss  Peter  and  send 
his  friends  home. 

Henry,  however,  had  no  idea  of  humoring  his  troublesome 
barons  by  inviting  any  of  them  to  a  place  in  his  council.  If  they 
^^,  would  not  let  him  appoint  ministers  to  please  himself, 
emmentof  he  would  havo  uo  ministers  at  all,  and  so  for  a  number 
^^  of  years  Henry  assumed  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 

administration,  carrying  on  the  government  through  a  body  of 
hired  clerks,  or  secretaries.  The  experiment  was  a  dismal  faUnie 
from  the  first;  yet  Henry  was  as  obstinate  as  he  was  extravagant, 
and  blind  to  his  own  incompetence,  he  kept  on  year  after  year, 
disgusting  his  people  by  his  shortcomings  and  rolling  up  a  mass 
of  grievances  which  certainly  would  have  appalled  a  wiser  head. 
The  barons  continued  to  grant  scutages,  aids,  carucage,  or  tax  on 
movables  as  Henry  demanded.  But  their  generosity  found  little 
encouragement  in  the  financiering  of  the  king,  whose  debts  soon 
exceeded  four  times  his  annual  income.  The  barons  insisted  with 
each  grant  that  the  king  confirm  the  Charters  and  promise  redreea 
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and  reforms;  and  Henry  like  all  spendthrifts  was  always  ready  to 
promise  when  he  needed  money,  only  to  forget  again  as  soon  as 
the  money  was  in  his  hands. 

Like  the  harons,  the  clergy  also  were  sab j acted  to  numerous 
and  heavy  exactions,  but  they  were  less  able  to  protect  themselves. 
The  popes  had  taken  the  homage  of  John  in  serious 
SrS^vf  earnest  and  had  not  hesitated  to  tax  the  vassal  king- 
dom of  England  in  order  to  meet  the  expense  which 
they  were  incurring  by  the  long  continued  straggle  with  the 
Hohenstaofen.  The  English  barons  had  refused  to  pay  more 
than  the  thousand  marks  stipulated  by  John,  but  the  clergy  were 
hdplees  and  continued  to  pay  the  annates,  or  first  fruits,  as  they 
were  demanded.  The  pope,  moreover,  not  satisfied  with  direct 
taxation  had  assumed  the  right  of  naming  ^'provisors,"  in  order  to 
reward  his  Italian  servants  by  securing  for  them  appointments  to 
Fpgljgh  livings  in  advance  of  vacancies.  At  last  these  exactions 
became  bo  burdensome  that  even  the  laity  complained  of  the 
impoverishment  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1258  the  personal  administration  of  Ilenry  reached  a  crisis. 
He  had  foolishly  allowed  the  pope  not  only  to  persuade  him  to 
accept  the  disputed  Sicilian  crown  for  his  second  son, 
•*oiw|j  Edmund,  but  also,  ostensibly  in  Ileiiry's  interests,  to 

wage  war  in  the  harassed  Italian  kingdom,  by  which  his 
indebtedness  to  the  Holy  See  had  been  rolled  up  to  the  enormous 
81101  of  140,000  marks.  The  demand  of  the  pope  for  payment 
forced  Henry  to  throw  himself  upon  his  barons,  who  responded 
by  virtually  taking  the  government  out  of  the  king's  hands 
altogether,  appointing  a  justiciar,  treasurer,  and  chancellor,  and 
further  drawing  up  a  constitution  known  as  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford.  By  these  Provisions  the  government  was  made  respon- 
able  to  a  permanent  council,  or  committee,  of  the  more  influential 
of  the  barons.  Four  discreet  knights,  also,  were  appointed  in 
each  shire  to  report  to  the  council  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
sheiifis.  The  sheriffs  were  to  be  appointed  for  one  year,  and  their 
acconnts  were  to  be  strictly  audited.  A  direct  blow  was  aimed  at 
bhe  foreign  friends  of  the  king,  in  that  all  castles  were  to  be  put 
At  once  into  the  hands  of  native  Englishmen. 
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The  Provisious  were  accepted  by  the  king;  the  several  com- 
mittees were  appointed  and  the  members  bound  by  an  elaborate 
The  new  Bones  of  oaths  to  perform  their  respective  duties. 
KSSSSr*  The  king  also  swore  to  support  the  Provisions.  A 
'*"•  flurry  was  caused  for  a  moment  by  the  conduct  of 

Henry's  half-brothers,  the  Lusignans,  who  from  the  castle  of 
Winchester  defied  the  authority  of  the  government.  After  a 
two  weeks'  siege,  however,  they  were  compelled  to  capitulate  on 
July  5,  and  were  expelled  from  the  kingdom,  leaving  the  most 
of  their  wealth  behind  them.  After  their  departare,  Edward, 
Henry's  eldest  son,  also  accepted  the  Provisions,  and  the  new 
government  was  fairly  launched. 

The  two  men  who  thus  far  had  led  the  barons  were  Bichard  of 
Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of 
Leicester.  Richard  of  Glare  was  "by  birth,  property, 
mhari^  and  descent  the  natural  head  of  the  English  baron- 
age." He  was  also  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
strength,  but  his  political  sympathies  were  narrow  and  confined 
him  to  the  interests  of  his  class.  A  very  different  man  was 
Earl  Simon.  He  came  from  an  ancient  Norman  family  and  was 
the  second  son  of  that  Simon  de  Montfort  who  had  lost  his  life 
under  the  walls  of  Toulouse  in  the  Albigensian  Grusade.  But 
althongh  not  an  Englishman,  Simon  had  risen  to  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  movement  for  the  political  reorganization  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  year  1259  opened  auspiciously  enough  for  the  new  admin- 
istration. After  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigners  Henry's  personal 
influence  was  feeble.  His  son  Edward  had  a  strong 
the  party  of  following  among  the  lesser  barons,  but  they  were  all 
with  Simon  and  the  cause  of  reform.  Bichard  of  Gom- 
wall,  the  king's  brother,  who  had  been  elected  King  of  the 
Bomans  in  1257  and  had  been  spending  the  last  two  years  abroad 
in  the  mad  quest  for  imperial  honors,  returned  in  January, 
but  was  compelled  to  swear  to  support  the  Provisions.  In  times 
past,  at  great  crises  in  the  nation's  history,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  generally  played  a  most  important  r61e  and  the 
support  of  his  powerful  influence  was  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
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support  of  an  army.  The  present  incumbent,  however,  was 
Boniface  of  Savoy,  the  queen's  uncle,  who  was  not  only  one  of 
the  very  foreigners  whom  the  barons  were  determined  to  keep  out 
of  the  kingdom,  but  had  made  himself  specially  obnoxious  by  bis 
brutal  violence.  There  was  no  one,  therefore,  to  rally  a  king's 
party.  Yet  the  king  was  not  long  without  friends.  He  found 
them,  moreover,  where  he  had  least  expected,  among  the  very 
barons  who  had  driven  away  his  kinsmen  and  seized  control  of  his 
government.  Gloucester  and  Leicester  were  thoroughly  incom- 
patible both  in  views  and  in  temperament.  Gloucester  was 
satisfied,  now  that  the  foreigners  had  been  expelled,  and  had  no 
desire  to  see  the  reform  carried  further.  Leicester,  apparently, 
did  not  wish  to  stop  4int)l  remedies  had  been  introduced  which 
should  make  such  abuses  of  power  as  had  disgraced  the  reigns 
of  John  and  Henry  henceforth  impossible.  Gloucester  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  demands  of  the  inferior  barons,  who  were 
by  no  means  pleased  with  the  Provisions  which  had  virtually 
excluded  them  from  a  share  in  the  government.  Simon,  however, 
▼as  evidently  not  satisfied  with  simply  exalting,  the  powers  of  a 
tew  great  barons  at  the  expense  of  the  crown;  he  contended  not 
tor  the  privileges  of  his  class  but  to  secure  good  government  for 
the  nation. 

In  February  the  matter  came  to  an  open  quarrel  between 
Glouoesier  and  Simon;  but  Simon  apparently  won,  for  on  the 
TheProH-  *^*^  ^'  March  the  king  published  an  ordinance  by 
wSminater  ^^^^  ^^^  barons  of  the  parliament  undertook  ''to 
O0t,u0fc  observe  towards  their  dependents  all  the  engagements 
which  the  king  had  undertaken  to  observe  towards  his  vassals." 
This  pledge,  however,  was  evidently  not  definite  enough  to  satisfy 
(he  great  body  of  knights,  who,  led  by  Prince  Edward  himself, 
demanded  of  the  council  that  some  specific  reforms  promised  at 
Oxford  be  forthcoming.  There  were  ominous  threats  of  counter- 
revolution in  the  air,  and  the  oligarchy  in  control  of  the  govern- 
ment could  only  submit.  In  October,  therefore,  they  published 
a  second  or  supplementary  set  of  Provisions,  known  as  the 
Provisions  of  Westminster,  which,  while  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory, served  to  allay  the  disquiet  for  a  time. 
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It  18  not  necessary  to  trace  the  further  history  of  the  goyem- 
mentof  the  barons  in  detail.    They  succeeded  in  bringing  to  a 
dose  a  Welsh  war  which  had  smouldered  through  the 
mefS^f^    greater  part  of  Henry's  personal  reign.    They  with- 
drew England  from  all  share  in  the  unfortunate  Sicilian 
affair.     They  also  succeeded  in  settling  by  a  definite  treaty  the 
long-standing  quarrel   of   England  and   France   over    the  lost 
Angeyin  dominions,  in  which  the  council  renounced  all  claims  of 
the  English  king  upon  Normandy,  Anjou,  Touroine, 
Bfprdeaux,      and  Poitou;    the  French   king  conceded    Bordeaux, 
Bayonne,  and  Gascony,  with  the  bishoprics  of  Lim- 
oges, Cahors,  and  Perigord,  all  to  be  held  by  the  king  of  England 
as  fiefs  of  the  king  of  France.     The  domestic  administration  of 
the  council  seems  to  have  been  likewise  successful.    As  prescribed 
by  the  Provisions,  the  council  held  three  full  meetings,  "parlia- 
ments," each  year;  the  four  knights  from  each  county  regularly 
reported  on  the  conduct  of  the  sheriffs,  and  the  courts  instead  of 
being  a  source  of  extortion,  became  again  the  guardians  of  law- 
abiding  subjects. 

So  matters  continued  until  1262  when  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
died,  and  the  young  earl,  also  a  Richard  of  Clare,  threw  himself 
enthusiastically  into  the  support  of  the  popular  party. 
cfci^iwSr,  The  estrangement  of  Leicester  and  the  great  barons 
was  by  no  means  healed;  they  had  come,  moreoyer,  to 
regard  the  Provisions  with  indifference  and  probably  would  not 
have  objected  to  entrusting  the  king  with  power  again,  if  he  had 
shown  any  disposition  to  keep  his  foreign  friends  out  of  the 
country.  For  more  than  they  distrusted  the  king,  the  barons  now 
distrusted  the  liberal  views  of  Simon  which  were  steadily  gaining 
in  the  towns  &nd  the  counties.  As  the  year  1263  opened,  it  wa§ 
evident  that  the  country  was  drifting  rapidly  into  civil  war.  The 
king  made  no  secret  of  his  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Provi- 
eions;  while  the  people  on  the  other  hand  were  showing  their 
disapproval  of  the  king's  course  by  rioting  in  the  north  and 
west.  Edward  had  for  some  time  begun  to  mistrust,  if  not  the 
motives,  at  least  the  wisdom  of  the  leader  of  the  popular  party, 
and  when  the  new  earl  of  Gloucester  refused  to  swear  allegianoe 
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to  him  as  heir  to  the  throne,  he  regarded  it  as  cause  of  open 
breach  with  the  party.  Simon,  moreover,  had  made  an  alliance 
with  Edward's  old  enemy  of  Wales,  Llewelyn,  who  had  hegun  to 
attack  the  king's  partisans  in  the  west,  llie  people  of  London 
nnfortnnately  had  also  won  the  enmity  of  Edward  by  an  utterly 
mexcnsable  insnlt  to  his  mother,  whom  they  hated  as  one  of  the 
detested  foreigners.  Eichard  of  Cornwall,  who  had  not  yet 
oommitted  himself  to  either  party,  for  the  moment  managed  to 
stave  off  the  war  by  persaading  the  leaders  to  lay  their  quarrel 
^  ,^  ^  before  Louis  of  Prance  for  arbitration.  Louis,  how- 
AmteM,*'  ever,  knew  little  of  the  conditions  which  existed  in 
England,  and  his  decision,  the  MUe  of  Amiens^  was 
singularly  unjust  and  one-sided.  He  declared  that  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford  and  all  engagements  connected  with  them  were  null 
and  void;  that  Henry  might  appoint  his  own  council  and  employ 
fbreignera  if  he  would,  biit  that  previous  charters  ought  to  be 
observed. 

The    discontented   leaders  were    not  satisfied,    and    Simon 

announced  that  he  proposed  to  adhere  to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford. 

Only  a  few  of  the  great  barons  went  with  him,  but  the 

tht^Miaeat    citizens  of  the  largo  towns,   the  native  clergy,  the 

universities,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  hailed 

his  declaration  witii  unfeigned  enthusiasm. 

The  rejection  of  the  Mise  of  Amiens  was  the  signal  for  the 

beginning  of  the  so-called  "Barons'  War."    At  first  the  royal 

forces  won  marked  success  in  the  midland  counties. 

^^totww'  Then  the  war  drifted  south,  and  finally  in  the  first 

*  week  of  May,  1264,  the  two  armies  faced  each  other 

at  Lewes.  The  bishops  of  London  and  Worcester  came  to  the 
king  with  an  offer  of  60,000  marks  if  he  would  confirm  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford.  His  answer  was  a  defiance,  and  a  challenge  to 
do  iheir  worst.  The  next  morning  Earl  Simon,  reinforced  by 
a  body  of  Londoners,  led  his  army  to  the  attack.  Simon,  good 
Leiset,  Jfoy  N^"^*^  ^^^^  1^®  ^*^»  ^^  spent  the  night  in  prayer, 
J41M4  urging  others  to  do   the  same,   and  his  spirit  had 

found  a  ready  response  among  soldiers  who  felt  that  like  the 
men  of   1216   they   too   had  a  right   to  call  themselves   ^*The 
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Army  of  God  and  the  Holy  Church."  The  battle  went  against 
the  king,  owing  largely  to  the  eagerness  of  Edward,  who 
early  in  the  action  had  rented  a  band  of  Londoners  and  led  hia 
men-at-arms  too  far  in  the  pnrsnit.  He  returned  to  the  field  to 
find  the  battle  lost,  and  Henry  and  Bichard  of  Cornwall  prisoners. 
The  next  day,  the  king  formally  agreed  to  the  Mise  of  Lewes^ 
in  which  he  bound  himself  to  submit  the  points  at  issue  to  a 
new  board  of  arbitration ;  to  act  solely  on  the  adWce  of  his  coun- 
sellors ^4n  administering  justice  and  choosing  ministers'';  to 
observe  the  Charters  and  to  live  at  moderate  expense;  to  give 
as  hostages  Edward,  and  Henry,  the  son  of  Hichard  of  Cornwall, 
and  to  indemnify  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester  for  their 
sacrifices  in  the  war. 

Simon  himself  was  now  apparently  ready  to  abandon  the  cum- 
bersome arrangement  devised  at  Oxford;  and  a  month  later,  June 
22,  a  great  council  or  "jJarliament"  to  which  were 
iumi^^lSu!^  added  four  knights  from  each  shire,  was  summoned 
to  ratify  a  new  scheme  of  government.  By  this  plan 
three  electors  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  parliament,  and  these  in 
turn  were  to  name  a  permanent  body  of  nine  councillors.  Of  the 
nine,  three  were,  to  be  in  constant  attendance,  and  only  by  their 
advice  could  the  king  act.  They  were  to  nominate  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  and  the  wardens  of  the  castles,  and  their  authority 
was  to  continue  until  the  new  board  of  arbitration  provided  by 
the  Mise  of  Lewes  had  settled  the  points  at  issue.  The  plan 
was  adopted,  and  Simon  was  named  as  one  of  the  three  electors; 
with  him  were  associated  the  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Stephen 
Berksted,  the  bishop  of  Chichester.  These  three  men  for  the 
next  year  were  the  real  governors  of  England. 

Simon  was  fully  aware  of  the  insecurity  of  his  position,  and 
had  little  confidence  in  the  proposed  arbitration.  He  seized  the 
^  royal  castles,  therefore,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands 
poreiM  afur  of  his  owu  men.  He  also  sought  to  secure  the  country 
by  appointing  in  each  shire  so  called  * 'guardians  of  the 
peace."  The  royal  partisans  on  the  Welsh  border,  led  by  the 
border  lord,  Boger  Mortimer,  were  still  strong  and  defiant  and 
were  preparing  for  the  renewal  of  war;  Queen  Eleanor  and  the 
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English  refugees,  also,  were  raising  a  powerful  force  in  Franoe*, 
the  pope  too  had  entered  the  lists  and  was  using  all  his  influence 
to  detach  the  bishops  from  the  support  of  Simon,  and  the  legate 
stood  ready  to  hurl  his  anathemas  at  the  new  government. 

Simon,  nevertheless,  bravely  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of 
inaugurating  the  new  order,  and  on  the  20th  of  January,  1265,  his 
famous  parliament  came  together  at  London.  Of  the 
J^^^gf^^  great  barons  of  the  kingdom  only  five  earls,  including 
Simon  and  Gloucester,  and  eighteen  barons  had  been 
summoned.  The  clergy,  however,  were  generally  represented. 
The  shires,  also,  had  been  instructed  through  the  sherifFs  to  elect 
in  each  shire  court  ^^four  legal  and  discreet  knights  to  attend  the 
king  in  parliament  at  London.''  As  an  afterthought,  appar- 
ently, a  similar  summons  bad  been  sent  to  such  cities  and 
towns  individaally  as  were  known  to  be  friendly  to  Simon,  urging 
the  attelidance  of  two  deputies  from  each.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  list  included  all  the  most  important  cities  of  England.  The 
parliament  as  thus  composed  sat  until  late  in  March.  It  had 
been  summoned  to  complete  the  arrangements  entered  into  at 
Lewes.  The  king  swore  to  maintain  the  new  form  of  government 
during  his  lifetime,  and  published  ^^a  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances and  terms  of  pacification.''  Those  who  had  lately  borne 
arms  against  the  king  took  the  oath  of  fealty.  Edward's  county 
of  Chester  because  of  its  military  importance  was  transferred  to 
Simon,  for  which  Edward  was  to  receive  other  lands  in  compen- 
sation. The  Charters,  also,  were  confirmed  and  declared  once 
more  established.  Then  the  famous  parliament  of  Earl  Simon 
broke  up.  In  a  few  months  its  acts  were  swept  away  in  the 
counter  revolution  which  culminated  at  Evesham,  but  a  new 
suggestion,  a  hint  at  least,  had  been  given  of  the  important  part 
yet  to  be  performed  by  the  people  in  the  government  of  England. 

Simon  was  now  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  successful  revolu- 
tionist. He  had  been  in  fact  too  successful,  for  if  his  success  had 
Sveshamana  ^^^  turned  his  own  head,  it  had  turned  the  heads  of  his 
Sm^ifttfl.  ^^®  ^^^^'  '^^^^  insolence  angered  Gloucester;  a  per- 
il dci.  sonal  quarrel  with  Earl  3imon  followed,  in  which 
Gloucester  intimated  that  Earl  Simon  himself  was  one  of  the 
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hated  foreigners  who  had  been  forbidden  by  the  Proyisions  of 
Oxford  to  share  in  the  goyernment  of  England;  and  when  on 
the  28th  of  May,  £dward,  who  since  the  meeting  of  parliament 
had  been  retained  in  a  sort  of  honorable  captivity  at  Hereford, 
rode  away  to  join  Mortimer  on  the  Welsh  border,  Gloucester 
threw  off  all  farther  pretense  of  acting  with  Simon  and  gathered 
his  tenants  for  war.  The  moment  was  well  chosen.  Earl  Simon 
had  taken  the  king  and  marched  into  Wales,  where  the  king's 
half-brother,  William  of  Valence,  was  seeking  to  rally  a  party 
among  his  tenants  of  Pembroke.  Edvrard  a:id  the  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, therefore,  by  seizing  the  town  of  Gloucester,  easily  secared 
control  of  the  Severn  and  by  a  series  of  brilliant  manoeuvers  finally 
succeeded  in  intercepting  Simon  at  Evesham  and  thas  prevented 
the  junction  of  his  army  with  his  son  who  was  advancing  from 
Kenil worth.  When  Simon  saw  the  troops  of  Edward  moving 
upon  him,  the  men  marching  in  long  and  regular  ranks,  he  read 
his  fate  at  once;  his  handful  of  knights,  supported  only  by  an 
unorganized  mob  of  Welsh  peasantry,  could  never  stand  before 
such  disciplined  troops.  '^Let  us  commend  our  souls  to  God,'' 
he  cried  to  the  brave  men  who  stoud  by  his  side,  ^'for  our  bodies 
are  the  foe's.''  The  Welsh  gave  way  at  the  first  shock.  THe 
group  of  knights  about  the  earl,  among  whom  was  Hugh  le 
Despenser,  the  justiciar,  fought  till  the  last  man  was  down.  Still 
Simon  held  off  his  swarming  foes,  until  a  foul  blow  dealt  from 
behind  felled  him  to  the  earth,  and  with  the  cry,  ^^It  is  God's 
giaoe/'-the  old  hero  yielded  up  his  spirit. 
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Lewes  was  now  undone;  all  that  had  been  gained  by  two 
generations  of  strife  apparently  had  been  swept  away;  the  king 
oould  now  defy  the  Charter,  squander  the  treasure  of  his  subjects. 
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and  nde  as  he  listed.  This,  to  all  appearance,  was  Henry's  inter- 
pretation of  the  overthrow  of  Simon,  and  he  at  once  set  about 
punishing  those  who  had  recently  opposed  him;  the 
^fg^Smi!  estates  of  nearly  one-half  the  gentry  of  England  were 
marked  for  forfeiture  and  confiscation;  and  the  hungry 
hvorites  of  the  king,  without  waiting  for  process  of  law,  began  at 
once  to  take  possession. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  the  king's  party  to  pursue  this 
mad  career  of  reactionary  vengeance  long  without  a  challenge. 
^^^  The  movement  for  popular  rights  had  stirred  the  peo- 
gatherino  pie  too  profoundly  to  be  abandoned  after  one  reverse. 
A  powerful  garrison  still  held  out  at  Eenilworth  in  the 
interests  of  the  barons,  while  the  younger  Simon  retired  into  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Fen  Country  on  the  lower  Trent,  and  there 
rallied  to  his  side  the  '^disinherited,"  as  the  victims  of  the  forfei- 
tures styled  themselves.  The  people  were  restless  and  defiant, 
breaking  out  at  times  in  open  violence.  Bands  of  outlaws,  also, 
terrorized  the  counties  far  and  near  and  the  government  appar- 
ently was  too  weak  to  deal  with  them. 

The  outlook,  therefore,  was  not  reassaring.  Such  leaders 
as  Edward  and  Gloucester  who  had  once  been  of  the  popular 
^^  .  party  and  in  their  hearts  still  sympathized  with  some 
Kenawnrth,  of  the  aims  of  Simon,  were  convinced  that  tbe  king- 
dom  oould  be  saved  only  by  conciliation;  the  sweeping 
decree  of  disinheritance  must  be  recalled,  or  at  least  so  modified 
that  those  who  submitted  might  have  the  opportunity  of  redeem- 
ing their  lands  by  the  payment  of  a  fine;  the  king  also  must 
restore  the  Charters  as  a  guarantee  of  good  government  to  the 
people.  These  measures  were  forced  upon  Henry  at  a  parliament 
summoned  the  following  summer  under  the  walls  of  Eenilworth, 
and  were  published,  October  31,  1266,  in  the  famous  Dictum  0/ 
Eenilworth.  In  November  Eenilworth  capitulated.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  next  year,  when  the  earl  of  Gloucester  sud- 
denly appeared  in  London  and  took  possession  of  the 
city  as  a  pledge  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  king^s 
promises,  that  the  obtuse  mind  of  Henry  fully  realized  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  continue  the  old  methods,  and  that  the  new 
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order  was  final.  In  Noyember  a  parliament  met  at  Marlborongh 
and  proceeded  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  what  was  yirtnally 
a  revolation,  by  formally  adopting  the  ProvisioDs  of  Westminster 
of  1259,  althoagh  the  appointment  of  all  ofScers  of  state  was 
carefully  reserved  for  the  crowu.  Thus  the  great  cause  for  which 
Simon  had  laid  down  his  life  after  all  was  not  lost.  The  Charters 
were  saved,  and  the  priuciples  for  which  Simon  had  fought  were 
again  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  England. 

Quiet  was  now  so  completely  restored  that  Edward,  to  whose 
wisdom  and  firmness  this  happy  outcome  was  largely  due,  thought 
it  safe  to  leave  the  kingdom  and  join  with  Louis  IX. 
Orutade,  of  France  in  the  ill-fated  seventh  and  last  of  the  cru- 
sades. He  left  England  in  1270;  reached  Tunis  just 
after  the  death  of  Louis;  then  went  to  Acre  where  he  stayed  some 
months  but  accomplished  nothing  of  importance.  In  1272  he  set 
out  upon  his  return  and  in  Sicily  heard  of  his  father's  death. 

At  the  time  Edward  was  thirty- three  years  old.  He  was 
already  a  veteran  in  war  and  in  administration.  He  bad  profited 
much  by  the  mistakes  of  his  father;  nor  had  he  been 
SdwSrdT*^  altogether  void  of  sympathy  with  the  visions  of  Earl 
Simon.  Yet  he  possessed  what  Simon  had  not,  a  prac- 
tical, common  sense  way  of  adapting  his  plans  to  facts  as  he 
found  them.  His  ambition  was  to  restore  the  crown  to  its  ancient 
strength  and  dignity ;  yet  he  saw  that  he  could  not  do  this  with- 
out the  cordial  support  of  a  united  people.  Here  in  a  word  is 
the  policy  of  Edward's  reign. 

The  first  serious  difficulty  which  faced  the  new  king  was  the 

long-standing  quarrel  of  the  Welsh  with  England.     The  Welsh 

princes  had  made  a  formal  submission  to  William  the 

RcUttions  of 

wdU$to  Conqueror,  but  they  had  never  been  brought  under  the 
actual  rule  of  English  kings.  William's  successors 
had  from  time  to  time  invaded  the  country  in  order  to  enforce  the 
obligations  of  the  Welsh  lords,  but  they  had  never  met  with  more 
than  temporary  success.  Secure  in  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
the  Welsh  chieftains  had  continued  to  raid  English  territory  as 
pique  or  lust  for  plunder  dictated;  and  En^rlish  kings  in  order  to 
protect  the  western  shires  had  been  compelled  to  establish  on  the 
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border  a  number  of  military  lords  with  almost  sovereign  powers. 
These  were  the  so-called  marcher  barons,  whose  turbulent  inde- 
pendence became  in  time  as  great  a  terror  to  the  border  lands  as 
the  chronic  hostility  of  the  Welsh. 

These  unsatisfactory  conditions  had  been  specially  emphasized 
daring  the  recent  struggles,  in  which  the  Welsh  lords  had  proved 

themselves  ever  ready  to  encourage  and  assist  rebellion 
SSw^aSs.  ^^  England;  and  Edward  most  naturally  as  his  first 

duty  accepted  the  task  of  reducing  Wales  to  order. 
He  then  proceeded  to  introduce  the  English  system  of  shire 
administration  and  to  enforce  English  laws.  The  permanence  of 
the  conquest  was  further  assured  by  settling  colonies  of  English- 
men in  the  towns  and  by  building  castles,  such  as  Conway  and 
Carnarvon,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain,  silent  testimonies  to 
the  thoroughness  of  Edward's  work.  It  was  Edward's  policy, 
also,  to  retain  the  country  as  a  principality,  distinct  from  Eng- 
land; nor  was  it  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  or  allowed  to  send 
representatives  regularly  to  the  national  parliaments  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  In  1301  Edward  gave  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Wales  to  his  eldest  living  son,  Edward,  who  had  been  bom  at 
Carnarvon  in  1284. 

The  subjection  of  the  rude  courts  of  Wales  to  the  English 
system  was  only  a  part  of  a  greater  work  which  Edward  had  early 

set  himself  to  accomplish.  The  thirteenth  century 
^JJJJjJg*^    was  for  Europe  distinctively  a  legal  age.     The  great 

law  schools  of  Bologna  and  other  Italian  cities  had  for 
a  centnry  been  preparing  the  way  for  a  legal  renaissance  by  creat- 
ing and  extending  an  interest  in  the  systematic  and  scientific 
study  of  the  Boman  Law.     Edward  was  in  full  sympathy  with 

this  legal  renaissance,  and  applied  himself  to  the  work 
fnoS5?tei?  of  unifying  and  systematizing  the  irregular  growths 

of  centuries  of  feudal  custom,  with  such  energy  and 
farsighted  wisdom,  as  to  win  the  title  of  *Hhe  English  Justinian.'* 
From  his  reign  ''the  Statutes  of  the  Bealm"  continue  in  unbro- 
ken series. 

Of  the  statutes  of  Edward  some  are  worthy  of  special  notice 
as  way-marks  in  the  ?o  'ial  progress  of  England.     Among  these 
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was  the  famouB  Statute  de  BeligiosiSf  iBsned  in  1279,  which  pro- 
hibited gifts  of  land  to  the  church  in  mortmain^  a  form  by  which 

tenants  had  been  accustomed  to  transfer  their  lands 

to  some  religions  corporation  and  thus  deprive  the 
overlord  of  his  rights.  The  law  was  designed  not  to  check 
the  growing  power  of  the  church  as  much  as  to  protect  the 
overlord  from  the  excessive  piety  of  his  tenants,  sometimes 
simulated  to  disguise  a  deliberate  purpose  of  fraud.  Another 
statate,  not  less  important  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  over- 
lord, was  the  Quia  EmptoreSy  first  issued  in  1276,  and  again  in 

1290;  an  act  intended  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
2mptor«.      principle  of  subinfeudation.     By  this  statute  the  new 

tenant  escaped  from  the  lordship  of  the  last  grantor 
and  became  the  vassal  of  the  original  lord.  This  statute  it  was 
supposed  would  benefit  particularly  the  great  barons,  who 
strongly  supported  it  in  the  parliament.  Its  more  conspicuous 
effects,  however,  were  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  tenants  in 
chief,  and  thus,  by  breaking  down  the  hierarchical  gradations  of 
feudalism,  hasten  the  time  when  all  should  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  king.     An  even  more  important  act  appeared  at 

Winchester  in  1285,  which  revived  some  of  the  older 
mncheH^tr,    institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  that  during 

the  two  centuries  of  feudalism  bad  been  allowed  largely 
to  fall  into  decay.  It  regulated  the  action  of  the  hundred,  revived 
the  hue  and  cry,  reimposed  the  duties  of  watch  and  ward,  and 
re^nacted  the  obligation  of  the  fyrd  which  Henry  11.  had  once 
reorganized  in  the  Assize  of  Arms.  By  this  act  every  man  was 
bound  to  aid  in  the  pursuit  of  criminals  when  the  hue  and  cry 
was  raised,  and  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  serve  the  king 
under  arms  in  case  of  invasion  or  rebellion;  each  hundred,  also, 
was  to  be  responsible  for  the  crimes  committed  within  its  limits, 
and  every  walled  town  was  to  close  its  gates  at  sunset  and  com- 
pel every  stranger  to  give  an  account  of  himself  before  the  magis* 
trates. 

Like  the  first  Plantagenet  also,  Edward  saw  that  the  way  to 
bring  the  crown  into  touch  with  the  nation  was  through  a  more 
perfect  organization  of   the   royal   courts.     He  completed  the 
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work  which  had  been  begun  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  I.  by 
abolishing  the  office  of  the  common  president  of  the  three  great 
JuoiHai  courts  of  the  realm  and  placing  oyer  each  court  its  own 
gj^^  justiciar.  He  also  prepared  the  way  for  the  develop- 
The  eowa.  jaent  of  the  later  Court  of  Eqtdty  by  referring  cases  in 
equity  to  the  special  care  of  the  chancellor.  He  also  reformed 
the  existing  courts  of  the  kingdom,  attacking  unsparingly  the 
abuses  which  had  sprung  up  during  his  father's  reign  by  reason 
of  which  the  judicial  circuits  had  become  hated  and  feared  by  the 
people. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Edward  to  find  the  throne  encum- 
bered with  debt,  from  which  he  was  never  able  entirely  to  extricate 

himself.  He  was  by  no  means  extravagant  like  his 
JJjJwJ       father,  but  his  plans  for  the  monarchy  required  more 

money  than  could  be  raised  by  the  old  methods.  The 
crown  domains,  moreover,  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  follies 
of  John  and  Henry.  The  incomes  from  feudal  dues,  also,  had 
declined  with  feudalism.  Scutages  and  similar  levies  were  not 
worth  the  trouble  which  it  cost  to  collect  them.  The  courts 
returned  their  fines  to  the  royal  treasury,  but  this  was  not  a 
revenue  which  could  be  wisely  developed.  In  his  last  year  Henry 
n.  had  instituted  a  tax  on  personal  property ;  and  although  as 
first  introduced  it  was  designed  only  to  secure  money  for  the 
crusade,  the  Saladin  Tithe,  it  had  since  become  the  most  common 
form  of  taxation.  It  depended  on  a  parliamentary  grant  and 
varied  from  a  thirtieth  to  a  seventh.  Bnt  such  relief  could  be 
only  temporary,  and  parliaments  were  loath  to  repeat  it  too 
frequently.  Edward,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  search  for  still 
other  sources  of  revenue  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent  and 
steady  income.  He  found  the  answer  to  his  quest  in  the  possi- 
bilities offered  by  the  rapidly  developing  commerce  of  England, 
especially  by  the  wool  trade  of  which  England  virtually  enjoyed 
the  monopoly.  England  since  the  close  of  the  barons*  war  had 
been  comparatively  free  from  private  warfare  and  quite  removed 
from  the  possibility  of  invasion.  She  had  brought  her  rural 
interests  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity  and  had  become  the  great 
wool-growing    country  of   Europe.      The   old   way  of  taking  a 
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portion  of  the  goods  going  in  or  out  of  the  country  was  no  longei 
satisfactory  to  king  or  merchants,   and  accordingly  in  1275  a 

parliament  at  Westminster  granted  to  the  crown  the 
VimSm^i,  right  of  levying  an  export  duty  upon  wools,  skins,  and 

leather,  the  so-called  Oreat  Custom^  in  retam  for  a 
renunciation  by  the  king  of  his  ancient  right  of  levying  upon  all 
goods  entering  or  leaving  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  legal  begin- 
ning of  the  English  customs-revenue.     The  king  still  continued 

from  time  to  time  to  use  the  right  of  prise  in  regard 
MtreaJtoria,    to  other  commodities.     But  by  the  Carta  Mercatoria 

1908 

of  1303,  customs  on  wine,  cloth,  and  other  articles  of 
merchandise  were  formally  recognized  and  regulated.  By  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  these  had  become  a  regular  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary revenue.  Another  resort  of  Edward  for  restor- 
^gljgjj^  ing  his  treasury  was  known  as  Distraint  of  Knighthood. 
In  the  summer  of  1278  he  issued  a  writ  compelling 
every  freeholder  who  possessed  an  estate  of  £20  a  year  to  assume 
the  obligations  of  a  knight,  or  to  pay  what  amounted  to  a  heavy 
fine.  In  1282  all  persons  possessing  an  estate  of  £20  a  year  were 
ordered  to  provide  themselves  with  horse  and  armor. 

In  these  schemes  for  raising  money,  the  Jews  also  did  not 
escape  the  attention  of  the  royal  financier.  From  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  they  had  occupied  a  singular  place  in  Eng- 
and  the  land.  In  the  age  of  the  crusades  it  is  not  strange 
that  they  were  hated  by  a  thoughtless  populace.  The 
real  source  of  hostility,  however,  was  perhaps  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  held  virtually  the  monopoly  of  the  banking  business  of 
Europe.  The  Jew,  however,  always  had  a  strong  protector  in 
the  king,  who  needed  him  for  his  money's  sake,  since  a  large 
share  of  the  Jew's  profits  was  sure  to  come  ultimately  into  the 
royal  treasury  as  blackmail  levied  under  the  guise  of  protection. 
Edward  shared  in  the  popular  antipathy  and  at  first  tried  restric- 
tion; he  would  not  allow  the  Jews  to  hold  real  property;  he 
compelled  them  also  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress,  which  greatly 
increased  the  grievous  burden  of  their  lot  by  making  the  Jew 
always  a  marked  man  in  the  streets,  where  the  hoodlum  element, 
l^  no  means  a  peculiarity  of  the  modem  city,  was  always  ready  to 
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take  the  Jew's  distinctive  garb  as  a  challenge.  Even  these 
annojances,  howeyer,  did  not  satisfy  the  popular  clamor,  and  in 
1290,  Edward  expelled  this  mnch  abased  people  from  the  country 
altogether.  A  grateful  parliament  granted  him  a  tax  of  a 
fifteenth.  The  great  banking  houses  of  Italy  were  already  com- 
ing into  prominence  and  from  this  time  the  money  business  of 
England  fell  largely  into  their  hands. 

The  reforms  of  Edward,  thus  far,  were  reforms  which  any 
absolute  monarch  who  was  bent   upon  administering  his  trust 

upon  rational  principles  might  have  instituted;  but 
prmSn.        sooner  or  later  the  great  underlying  thought  of  the 

Charter,  the  right  of  the  nation  not  only  to  fair  treat- 
ment by  the  government  bat  to  a  fair  share  in  the  government, 
mast  force  itself  upon  Edward. 

In  the  later  years  of  Edward's  reign,  the  recognition  of  this 
important  principle  was  forced  upon  the  king  by  the  burdens 

which  new  conditions  had  imposed  upon  his  adminis- 
Pariiammu    tration.     The  old  Welsh  question  had  been  replaced 

by  an  even  more  serious  Scottish  question,  and  the 
long  war  had  begun  which  was  Edward's  reward  for  interfering 
in  a  Scottish  dynastic  quarrel.  The  Scots,  moreover,  had  found 
eager  allies  in  the  French,  who  had  their  own  perpetual  quarrel 
on  with  their  rivals  across  the  Channel,  and  Philip  IV. 's  fleets 
were  threatening  the  English  coasts.  The  king  was  beset  on  all 
sides.  In  his  need  he  appealed  to  the  common  interest  of  the 
nation.  "It  is  a  most  just  law,"  he  declared,  "that  what  con- 
cerns all  should  be  approved  by  all,  and  that  common  dangers 
should  be  met  by  measures  provided  in  common."  Accordingly, 
in  1295  he  not  only  summoned  the  great  churchmen  as  hereto- 
fore, but  also  directed  that  there  be  sent  one  proctor  from  the 
chapter  of  each  cathedral,  and  two  proctors  from  the  clergy  of 
each  diocese.  In  the  same  manner  he  summoned  the  great  barons 
as  heretofore,  but  directed  also  that  two  knights  be  sent  from 
each  shire  and  that  two  citizens  be  sent  from  each  city  or  borough. 
For  the  first  time  all  the  different  elements  of  the  nation  repre- 
sented by  the  free  subjects  of  the  king,  met  together  in  a  nationa) 
council.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the^jresults  fully  justified 
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the  oonfldenoe  of  the  king.  The  Fint  Estate,  the  clergy,  voted 
a  tenth  of  their  moyablee;  the  Second  Estate,  composed  of  the 
great  barons  and  knights,  an  eleventh;  while  the  representatives 
of  the  towns  ontdid  them  all  in  loyalty  by  voting  a  seventh. 
Because  of  its  completeness  this  parliament  of  Edward  was  long 
known  as  The  Model  Parliament. 

Edward's  relations  to  the  church  mark  as  complete  a  depar- 
ture from  the  policy  of  his  father  as  his  relations  to  the  national 
council.  He  was  slow,  however,  to  break  with  the 
Su^iireSif  papacy.  He  needed  the  support  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
popes  generally  were  not  averse  to  the  heavy  grants . 
which  Edward  continued  to  demand.  But  in  1296  Boniface  VIIL 
by  the  bull  Clericis  Laicos  forbade  the  clergy  to  pay  any  taxes  to 
the  temporal  authority.  The  measure  was  primarily  aimed  at 
Philip  IV.  of  France;  but  it  affected  every  state  of  Europe  and 
fairly  opened  the  question  of  the  place  of  the  church  in  the  new 
national  systems.  Archbishop  Winchelsey  supported  the  papal 
pretension  in  England,  and  when  in  1296  a  parliament,  modeled 
on  that  of  the  preceding  year,  was  called  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
the  clergy  under  the  archbishop's  leadership  refused  to  make  a 
contribution  and  presented  the  pope's  bull  in  defense.  Edward's 
reply  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  did  not  threaten  like 
John  to  put  out  the  eyes,  or  slit  the  noses  of  disobedient  church- 
men; he  simply  applied  their  own  doctrine.  If  they  would  not 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  government,  they  should  have 
no  rights  in  the  king's  courts.  The  sentence  amounted  to  a 
decree  of  outlawry.  Edward  followed  up  this  sentence  of  outlawry 
with  the  further  threat,  that  unless  the  clergy  yielded  before 
Easter,  he  would  himself  confiscate  their  lands,  and  the  clergy 
knew  the  king  too  well  to  hope  for  one  moment  that  his  threat 
would  not  be  carried  out.  Winchelsey  personally  refused  to  yield 
and  sacrificed  his  lay  estates,  but  he  was  wise  enough  to  advise 
his  clergy  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could  individually. 

The  new  struggle  with  France  had  reopened  the  old  question 
of  service  on  the  continent.  The  French  king  had  naturallj 
selected  Gascony  as  the  first  object  of  attack,  and  Edward  pro- 
posed to  send  his  earls  to  defend  Gascony  while  he  in  person  led 
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another  expedition  to  rianders.  The  barons,  however,  felt  little 
interest  in  Gascony,  and  in  a  gathering  in  1297  led  by  Roger 
Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  Hnmfrey  de  Bohnn,  earl 


Eiofitf  of  Hereford,  flatly  refused  to  accompany  the  king.  Hot 
words  were  exchanged  and  the  assembly  broke  up 
in  confusion. 

The  king,  however,  was  in  no  mind  to  yield,  or  renounce  his 
proposed  expedition,  and  in  order  to  raise  the  funds  which  the 
parliament  had  failed  to  grant,  he  seized  the  wool  of  the  mer- 
chants and  made  requisitions  upon  the  shires  on  the  basis  of 
former  grants.  He  sJso  issued  orders  for  all  who  held  lands  of 
£20  a  year  or  upwards  to  meet  in  London  under  arms  on  July  7. 
Bigodand  Bohun  refused  to  move;  but  the  king,  by  pronusing 
to  confirm  the  Charters,  persuaded  the  leaders,  who  had  come 
together  for  the  military  levy,  to  consent  to  a  grant  of  one-eighth 
of  the  movables  of  the  barons  and  knights,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
towns.  The  action  was  altogether  too  much  in  the  spirit  of 
Edward's  predecessors,  and  Bigod  and  Bohun  at  once  sent  to 
Edward  a  formal  protest  in  the  name  of  ^Hhe  whole  community 
of  the  land,"  and  demanded  that  the  Great  Charter  and  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Forests  be  confirmed,  and  pointedly  hinted  that  with 
Scotland  hostile  it  would  be  wise  for  the  king  to  stay  at  home. 

The  document  reached  Edward  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
embarking  for  the  war.  Such  outspoken  words  from  subjects 
Coi^irmaaim  ^^  ^^^  common  enough  in  his  father's  day,  but  had 
g^^y^J^  not  been  heard  before  in  Edward's  reign.  His  own 
^'  sense  of  justice  told  him  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and 

his  better  wisdom  would  not  allow  him  to  come  to  an  open  rup- 
ture with  his  barons.  Yet  he  was  not  ready  to  submit,  or  give 
ap  his  plan  of  invading  France.  He  avoided  a  direct  answer, 
therefore,  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  act  without  his  council, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  then  to  bring  them  together.  The  two 
earls,  however,  were  not  to  be  put  off  by  evasion,  and  when  the 
departure  of  the  king  assured  them  that  their  petition  was  to  be 
ignored,  they  at  once  marched  to  London  and  forbade  the  roya^ 
officers  to  collect  the  eighth,  which  had  been  granted  at  the  Lon« 
don  levy,  and^  further,  protested  against  the  aeirare  of  the  wool 
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£dwa?d  had  left  liis  son  with  his  oouncillon  to  do  the  best  they 
could  in  qnieting  the  barons.  But  to  do  this  they  found  that 
they  must  summon  a  regular  parliament  and  secure  the  aid  in  a 
lawful  manner.  The  parliament,  however,  came  together,  not 
to  grant  the  aid,  but  to  insist  upon  the  promised  confirmation  of 
the  Charters.  The  original  taxing  clause,  whiph  had  been  omitted 
from  William  Marshal's  reissue  of  the  Great  Charter  in  1216,  had 
never  been  formally  restored,  although  the  crown  had  since 
generally  recognized  the  principle.  The  earls,  therefore,  insisted 
upon  the  introduction  of  several  new  clauses,  by  which  they  recog- 
nized the  ordinary  aids  fixed  by  ancient  feudal  custom,  but 
demanded  that  the  king  should  again  pledge  himself  not  to  claim 
as  a  right,  aids  which  the  people  had  granted  of  their  own  will, 
and  that  such  aids  should  be  taken  only  by  the  ''common  consent 
of  the  realm/*  The  king  had  also  ti^en  advantage  of  the  vast 
increase  in  the  wool  trade  to  levy  a  customs-duty — the  maU6tef — 
which  amounted  to  a  virtual  confiscation  of  a  large  part  of  the 
profits  of  the  trade.  The  earls  insisted  that  the  king  should 
renounce  the  maltdte  and  should  pledge  himself  and  his  heirs  not 
again  *'to  take  any  such  thing,  or  any  other,  without  the  com- 
mon consent  and  good  will  of  the  commonalty  of  the  realm*'* 
The  Great  Custom  of  1275,  however,  was  to  be  retained.  In  this 
form  the  Charters  were  confirmed  by  the  council  in  the  name  of 
the  absent  king,  and  then  sent  to  him  at  Ghent  to  be  ratified. 

The  confirmation  of  the  Charters  completed  the  work  which 
Langton  and  the  barons  had  begun  at  Bunnymede.     What  had 
been  * 'recognized  as  a  usage,  now  became  a  matter  of 
Lmigtnn        written  right."    Qenceforth,  no  general  tax  could  be 
^^^'^  legally  taken  from  the  nation  without  the  consent  of 

its  representatives.  The  constitutional  importance  of  this  princi- 
ple can  not  be  overestimated.  It  made  the  king  dependent  for  his 
power  upon  the  good  will  of  his  people.  It  made  it  impossible  for 
an  evil  king  who  once  lost  the  sympathy  of  the  nation,  to  carry  out 
his  designs  by  legal  methods.  It  furnished  the  vantage  ground 
from  which  the  nation,  in  working  out  the  problem  of  constitutional 
government,  might,  take  the  next  great  upward  step  by  estab- 
lishing the  responsibility  of  the  king's  ministers  to  the  parliament. 
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CHAPTEB  I 


TBI  VXW  SRA.      THB  8TBUG0LE  OF  THE  SCOTS  FOB  IKDB- 
PBNDENCE.      THE  FAVOBITES 

EDWARD  I.,  mf'Un 
EDWARD  n.,  1307-1X7 

A  new  era  in  English  history  begins  with  the  last  years  of 
Edward's  reign.     With  the  determiuation  of  the  intenial  structure 

of  the  government,  English  kings  began  to  adopt  what 
^SmSfa!^^  the  modem  politician  would  call  a  more  brilliant  policy, 

plunging  the  nation  into  a  long  series  of  extensive 
foreign  wars,  which  in  turn  reacted  powerfully  upon  all  phases  of 
national  life,  quickening  national  feeling,  opening  new  avenues  of 
thought,  stimulating  new  forms  of  economic  activity,  and  ending 
at  last  in  social  upheaval  and  civil  strife. 

Premonitions  of  new  life  had  long  since    been  felt  by  the 
nation.     In    1224  the   Franciscans,    the    ''Gray    Friars,"    had 

begun  to  reach  England.  Primarily  they  had  devoted 
iVanrtfcium   themselves  to  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  the 

outcast  poor,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  temptations 
which  had  turned  aside  the  older  orders,  St.  Francis,  the 
founder,  had  discouiuged  learning  among  his  followers  as  he  had 
forbidden  wealth.  But  the  efforts  of  the  brothers  to  care  for  the 
rick  and  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  which  surrounded  the 
poor,  led  them  almost  against  their  will  to  take  up  tbe  study  of 
medicine  and  the  pbysioal  scienoea;  while  the  wide  popularity  of 

III 
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tbelr  pr6ftchlog  ftnd  their  constant  warfare  against  the  strange 
opinions  which  crusaders  had  brought  back  from  the  east,  com- 
pelled them  to  stndy  theology  and  logic.  Into  these 
ftjJJgS^  new  fields  they  entered  with  consecrated  fervor,  and 
conld  soon  boast  the  greatest  doctors  of  the  age. 
Roger  Bacon,  the  precursor  of  the  modern  scientist,  was  of 
their  number.  Many  became  teachers  in  the  uniyersities,  where, 
as  at  Oxford,  they  helped  to  mould  the  thought  of  the  coming 
generation.  They  were  also  quick  to  see  the  interest  of  their 
wards,  the  people,  in  the  great  political  struggles  of  the  century, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  the  strife  for  the  Charter.  It 
was  largely  due  to  their  influence  that  Earl  Simon  was  so  well 
understood  and  supported  by  the  common  people. 

The  universities  also  felt  the  new  life.  The  gathering  of 
poor  scholars  at  Oxford  swelled  rapidly  during  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  course  of  study  was  still  meager  and 
J^g,^^^^^^  narrow.  Latin  was  the  languoge  of  the  class  room. 
Greek  was  practically  unknown;  Aristotle  reached 
the  student  only  through  garbled  translations.  Logic  was  the 
backbone  of  the  educational  system  and  dialectics  was  largely 
pursued  for  its  own  sake.  Yet  thinking  men,  like  Boger  Bacon, 
felt  the  barrenness  of  the  methods  in  vogue,  and  urged  not  only  a 
freer  use  of  existing  knowledge,  but  the  search  into  wider  fields. 
Student  life  and  student  thought,  always  rough,  free,  and 
hearty,  was  inclined  to  outrun  the  dignified  pace  of  the  teachers, 
and,  often  in  closer  contact  with  the  people  than  the  church, 
refused  to  be  bound  by  existing  traditions,  readily  responding 
with  the  reckless  fervor  of  youth  to  the  stimulation  of  new  and 
high  ideals.  Uence  student  influence  was  generally  to  be  found 
on  the  side  of  the  man  who  durst  question  the  right  of  the 
feudal  lord  or  the  authority  of  the  wealthy  clergy.  In  1238  the 
students  of  Oxford  openly  attacked  the  papal  legate,  and  in  1264 
the  whole  student  body  turned  out  to  join  the  party  of  Earl 
Simon. 

While  the  poor  were  suffering,  and  the  pious  friars  were 
grappling  with  the  serious  problems  of  the  age,  the  rich  were 
leading  an  unreal  life  which  they  stimulated  by  mock  sentiment 
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and  by  turning  serious  matters  into  play.  The  early  omsades 
had  pioTided  the  wild  baronage  of  Europe  with  a  real  sentiment 
^^  in  which  they  sought  to  realize  the  "ideal  at  Christian 

^'  knighthood."  But  with  the  decline  of  the  religious 
ferror  which  attended  the  early  crusades,  the  tows  of  ohivalry 
lost  their  significance.  Their  lofty  sentiment  became  mere 
sentimentalism,  which  failed  to  gloss  the  heartless  brutality  of 
the  noble.  Chivalry  became  more  polished,  more  gorgeous,  but 
also  more  hollow,  more  heartless.  It  sought  its  victories  not  in 
conflicts  waged  in  defense  of  virtue  or  weakness  or  principle,  but 
at  grand  tournaments,  where  bodies  of  knights  or  sqaires  joined 
in  combat  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  their  skill  or  courage. 
At  these  bloody  orgies,  ladies  presided  and  awarded  the  prizes. 
Eenilworth  became  famous  as  the  place  where  Edward  held 
his  "Bound  Table"  in  imitation  of  the  imaginary  glories  of  the 
fabled  Arthur's  court.  Hither  flocked  the  gay  and  frivolous 
worldlings  of  the  court,  the  king,  his  knights  and  their  ladies, 
"clad  all  in  silk."  The  climax  of  this  hollow  extravagance  was 
reached  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL;  a  fitting  introduction 
to  the  era  of  luxury  and  cruelty  which  followed. 

The  era  of  foreign  wars  began  with  the  attempt  of  Edward  to 
subjugate    Scotland.      The  direct   line   of   William    the   Lion 

became  extinct  in  1290  by  the  death  of  the  little 
^J^^^5»'^   Margaret,  "the    Maid  of    Norway."     The  younger 

brother  of  William  the  Lion,  David  of  Huntingdon, 
was  represented  by  three  male  descendants:  John  Balliol,  the 
grandson  of  David's  eldest  daughter;  Bobert  Bruce,  the  son  of 
a  second  daughter,  and  John  Hastings,  the  grandson  of  a  third 
daughter.  Hastings  claimed  that  by  feudal  law  the  heirs  of 
David's  daughters  should  share  the  kingdom  equally.  But  Brnoe 
and  Balliol  advanced  each  his  right  to  the  whole  kingdom;  the  one 
basing  his  claim  upon  a  nearer  descent  from  David,  and  the  other 
upon  the  fact  that  he  represented  the  eldest  line.  The  claimants 
were  more  English  than  Scotch  in  feeling  and  naturally  appealed 
to  Edward  for  a  decision.  Edward  agreed  to  act,  but  first 
insisted  that  the  Scots  should  settle  the  long  disputed  question 
of  his  own  overlordship  by  recognizing  him  im  superior  lord  of 
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the  Scottish  realm.  He  then  examined  the  case  with  care,  and 
after  a  year's  delay  awarded  the  claim  to  John  Balliol.  Balliol 
straightway  did  homage  for  his  kingdom  and  was  crowned*  All 
parties  apparently  were  satisfied. 

EdwMrd)  however,  took  his  overlordship  as  a  serious  matter, 
and  in  an  effort  to  enforce  the  appellate  authority  of  his  court 
over  the  court  of  the  new  King  John,  he  soon  became 
0/  juruidic'  embroiled  with  the  high-spirited  Scottish  nobles.  John 
went  to  Westminster  to  j>rotest  in  person  against  the 
usurpation  of  Edward,  but  his  movements  were  too  sluggish  to 
satisfy  the  fiery  spirits  whom  he  had  left  at  home,  and  in  1295 
his  nobles  took  the  administration  out  of  his  hands  altogether 
and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  commission  in  some  such  way  as  the 
English  nobles  had  once  assumed  control  of  the  government  of 
Henry  III.  Edward,  although  at  the  time  confronted  by  a 
war  with  the  powerful  Philip  IV.  of  France,  promptly  invaded 
the  country.  Balliol  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  nobles  and  formally 
renounced  the  homage  which  he  had  sworn  in  1292.  Edward 
then  began  the  war  in  serious  earnest.  One  by  one  the  great 
strongholds  fell  into  his  hands  and  finally  Balliol  himself  surren- 
dered. He  then  made  Earl  Warenne  guardian  and  returned  to 
England,  taking  with  him  to  Westminster  the  famous  stone  of 
Scone,  the  traditional  coronation  stone  of  Scottish  kings. 

Edward's  triumph  apparently  was  final  Scotland  lay  under 
his  feet,  prostrate,  destitute;  her  strongholds  held  by  English 
garrisons,  her  dethroned  king  a  captive  in  a  foreign 
founder  prisou.  Yet  Edward  had  hardly  turned  his  back, 
'  when  disquieting  rumors  began  to  reach  him  from 
his  new  conquest.  Earl  Warenne,  although  guardian  of  the 
realm,  turned  the  administration  over  to  two  men,  Gressingham 
the  treasurer,  and  Ormesby  the  justiciar,  who  were  utterly 
incapable  of  understanding  the  Scottish  people;  nor  was  it  long 
before  the  discontent  aroused  by  their  petty  tyrannies  passed  into 
widespread  revolt,  and  the  Highlands  far  and  near  blazed  with 
the  fires  of  a  bloody  guerrilla  warfare.  All  other  leaders,  however, 
soon  sank  into  shadow  by  the  side  of  the  famous  Wallace,  whose 
daring  and  energy  awed  and  terrified  the  English,  as  it  inspired 
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and  heartened  his  own  people.  Edward  was  absent  in  Flanders. 
The  absentee  guardian  of  Scotland  roused  himself,  and  entering 
the  conntry  with  a  great  army,  approached  Stirling.    His  first 

diyision,  however,  under  the  hated  Cressingham,  was 
neth^aept.,     successfnllj  ambushed  at  Cambuskeuneth  by  Wallace 

and  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  and  cut  off  almost  to  a  man. 
The  main  body  of  the  English  retired.  The  news  of  the  victory 
electrified  the  prostrate  nation;  the  lukewarm  and  the  cautious 
hesitated  no  longer;  everywhere  the  Scots  rose  and  the  English 
garrisons  fled  for  their  lives.  Scotland  was  now  again  in  the 
hands  of  her  own  people,  and  a  provisional  government  was  organ- 
ized under  Wallace  and  Murray,  who  assumed  the  titles  of  ''Gene- 
rals of  the  Army  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  and  Guardians  of 
the  Bealm  for  King  John." 

Edward  saw  that  if  he  would  save  Scotland,  he  must  return 
at  once.  At  the  head  of  a  large  army  he  again  crossed  the 
^  ^  border.  Wallace's  tactics  were  simple  and  would 
l^mp^n  ijf  have  succeeded,  had  he  dealt  with  a  less  able  general. 

The  Lowlands  were  harried  by  his  orders  and  nothing 
was  left  that  might  feed  an  invading  army.  The  English  were 
sore  put  to  it  for  food,  and  a  disgraceful  retreat,  which  must 
have  been  final,  seemed  unavoidable,  when  Edward  by  one  of 
those  brilliant  movements  which  mark  the  great  general,  suddenly 
confronted  Wallace  in  Falkirk  wood  and,  compelling  him  to 
fight  against  his  will,  completely  overwhelmed  his  army  of 
pikemen. 

Wallace's  power  melted  away  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  He 
escaped  from  Falkirk  to  spend  the  next  six  years  in  hiding;  but 
was  finally  betrayed  by  the  Scots,  delivered  over  to  Edward,  and 
put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  The  people,  however,  would  not  forget 
him.  He  became  the  hero  of  the  struggle  for  independence. 
Even  the  well-earned  fame  of  the  younger  Bruce  paled  before 
the  favorite  of  legend  and  sopg,  the  first  among  Scottish  national 
patriots. 

Although  Wallace  had  been  routed  and  his  power  dispelled, 
the  Scottish  war  was  by  no  means  over.  After  six  years,  however, 
Edward  by  the  good  offices  of   Boniface  VIII.,  was  enabled  to 
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make  hia  peace  with  Philip,  and  the  Scottish  noblcB,  no  longer 
bnojed  up  by  the  prospect  of  French  support,  acknowledged  the 
Bndfrfnrmed  ^sclcssncss  of  Continuing  the  struggle.  John  Comyn, 
SoSlmX  *'*  *  nephew  of  Balliol,  who  had  been  acting  as  his  regent, 
'^^  agreed  to  a  peace  on  condition  that  the  Scottish  barons 

should  not  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  but  should  be  allowed  to 
redeem  them  by  the  payment  of  a  fine.  In  the  meantime,  Edward 
was  maturing  plans  for  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  and  a 
really  good  scheme  was  struck  out.  But  he  was  to  meet  the 
common  experience  of  most  ambitious  sovereigns  who  attempt  to 
foist  a  foreign  government  upon  a  high-spirited  and  warlike 
people  against  their  will.  The  temporary  successes  of  Wal- 
lace, followed  by  the  glorious  but  ineffectual  struggle  carried 
on  by  Andrew  Murray  and  John  Comyn,  had  appealed  power- 
fully to  national  sentiment  and  the  people  only  waited  for  a  new 
leader. 

This  leader  appeared  in  the  young  Robert  Brace,  grandson  of 
that  Robert  Bruce  who  had  been  Balliors  rival.      Hitherto  he 

had  been  on  the  English  side  and  high  in  favor  with 
BnuS  iw.     Edward,  who  had  trusted  him  and  consulted  him  upon 

the  reorganization  of  the  country.  But  in  1306,  in 
an  interview  at  Dumfries  with  Comyn,  who  was  heir  to  Balliors 
claims,  hot  words  had  arisen  between  the  two  men,  swords  had 
been  drawn,  and  Comyn  was  slain.  Bruce,  an  outlaw  and  a 
murderer,  had  then  fied  to  the  mountains  of  Galloway,  and, 
apparently  in  self-defense,  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  In 
March,  1306,  he  was  able  to  make  his  way  to  Scone  and  secure  a 
coronation. 

Edward  heard  of  the  new  revolt,  and  roused  himself  to  crush 
it.     His  efforts,  however,  only  added  fael  to  the  insurrection. 

The  war  took  on  more  and  more  the  character  of  a 
Edward,  national  rising,  and  in  1307  Bruce  was  able  to  take  the 
^^^'  '  field  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force.  The  old 
king,  broken  by  fifty  years  of  service,  rose  from  his  bed  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  as  of  jore;  but  the  effort  was 
too  much  for  his  failing  strength.  He  died  at  Burgh-on-the- 
.^'ands,  July  7,  1307. 
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The  new  king,  Edward  of  Oamaryon,  was  able  to  do  little 
towards  the  reduction  of  Scotland.  He  tied  himself  to  a  con- 
wtaknmof  teii^P^t>le  favorite  of  his  boyhood,  a  Gascon  by  the 
gj^w^.  name  of  Piers  Oaveston,  who  encoaraged  him  in 
^  dissipation   and  costly    extravagance,  and   nsed    his 

influence  for  his  own  ends.  The  foreign  birth  of  Gaveston,  his 
rapid  elevation,  his  worthlessness,  roused  the  enmity  of  the 
baronage,  and  created  a  powerful  anti-administration  party 
among  the  nobility,  of  whom  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  son 
of  Edmund  Croachback,  the  once  titular  king  of  Sicily,  was  the 
leader. 

The  recall  of  Gaveston  after  a  temporary  banishment,  finally 
so  roused  the  barons  that  in  1310  they  took  the  government  out 
ThAijwd»  ^'  ^^  hands  of  the  king  altogether  and  put  it  into  the 
ordoiners,      hands  of  a  committee  of  administration  composed  of 

lUPl 

twenty-one  barons,  known  as  the  ''Lords  Ordainers,"  who 
were  specially  commissioned  to  reform  existing  abuses  and  to  reg« 
ulate  the  king's  household.  The  report  of  the  Lords  Ordainers, 
known  as  the  ^'Ordinances,*'  consisted  of  forty-one  articles,  and 
besides  demanding  the  permanent  expulsion  of  Gaveston,  dealt 
with  current  abuses,  some  of  which  were  as  old  as  Magna  Gharta. 
Edward,  cowed  and  humbled,  signed  the  Ordinances,  but 
entreated  the  barons  to  save  his  "brother  Piers."  He  then  went 
north,  where  the  rising  power  of  Bruce  had  long  since 
QmeSaSf  demanded  attention.  Here  he  no  sooner  found  him- 
self out  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  Lords  Ordain- 
ers, than  he  defied  the  Ordinances  and  called  his  favorite  to  his 
side.  This  new  evidence  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  king  was  too  much 
for  the  temper  of  the  barons.  They  appealed  at  once  to  arms, 
took  Gaveston  at  Scarborough,  and  later  put  him  to  death  at 
Warwick  Castle.  The  unhappy  king  was  powerless  to  panish;  he 
had  to  content  himself  with  receiving  the  feigned  submission  of 
the  men  who  had  slain  his  favorite,  and  proclaim  a  general  am- 
nesty. 

The  troubles  of  Edward  with  his  barons  and  the  general  crip- 
pled condition  of  the  English  government  resulting,  had  been  the 
opportunity  of  Bruce.     One  by  one  the  great  strongholds  fell  into 
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his  hands,  and  by  the  opening  of  1313  only  Stirling  held  ont 
for  the  English  king.  The  garrison  were  sore  pressed  and  Philip 
g^ggggg^  Mowbray,  the  governor,  agreed  to  sorrender,  if  they 
of  Bruce.       ^q].q  ^ot  relieved  before  June  24, 1814. 

Edward  had  time  enough  to  relieve  the  town  and  was  in  fact 
deeply  stirred  by  the  new  responsibility  which  the  conditions 
accepted  by  Mowbray  imposed  upon  him.  But  he 
jSISu^^ISl'^^  no  longer  his  own  master.  The  barons  were  not 
inclined  to  trust  him  with  a  large  army.  The  months 
of  grace  slipped  by.  The  king  urged  and  pleaded.  Still  Lancaster 
and  his  men  held  aloof;  yet  as  the  last  days  approached,  they 

were  appar- 
ently shamed 
out  of  their 
sulky  mood, 
and  allowed 
Edward  to 
act.  He  found 
the  army  of 
Bruce  drawn 
up  in  a  strong 
position  be- 
hind the  Ban- 
n  ockburn 
where  it  com- 
manded the 
roads  to  Stir- 
ling.  The 
next  day,  the 
very  day  fixed 
for  Mowbray's 

surrender,  Edward  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  English  com* 
manders,  however,  possessed  little  skill  in  marshalling  their  men; 
the  men,  little  confidence  in  their  leaders.  The  battle  ended 
in  a  wild  panic  of  the  English,  in  which  thousands  were  cut  down 
by  the  Scottish  horse.  Even  the  king  escaped  to  Berwick  with 
great  difficulty. 
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Edirard  for  the  moment  talked  wildly  oi  Bammoning  a 
new  army  and  renewing  the  war.  It  was  evident  to  Edward's 
adyiaere,  however,  that  the  countxy  was  utterly  disheartened, 
that  no  one  had  oonfldence  either  in  the  king's  ability  or  his 
courage,  and  that  a  second  attempt  would  only  invite  fresh 
disaster.  Yet  no  one  dared  to  propose  peace  while  the  disgrace 
of  Bannockburn  rankled  in  the  public  mind.  The  king,  also,  was 
obstinate  in  his  determination  to  regard  Bruce  as  a  rebel,  and 
persisted  in  refusing  to  listen  to  any  of  his  overtnres.  Bruce  on 
his  part  fully  appreciated  the  significance  of  his  victory,  and  was 
more  than  ever  determined  to  compel  the  English  to  recognize  the 
independence  which  he  had  now  won.  The  capture  of  Berwick  in 
1318  opened  the  eastern  highway  into  England,  and  every  harvest 
time  saw  the  Scots  in  the  saddle,  and  the  English  farmers  fleeing 
for  their  lives,  their  hayricks  and  granaries  going  up  in  flames, 
their  cattle  gracing  the  homeward  march  of  the  Scots.  In  a 
single  raid  the  Scots  burned  Scarborough,  Northallerton,  Borough- 
bridge,  and  Skipton.  In  1319  the  Yorkshire  farmers,  led  by 
their  priests  in  their  white  surplices,  attempted  to  make  a  stand 
at  My  ton,  but  the  simple  peasantry  fled  at  the  first  rush  of 
Randolph's  men-at-arms.     They  were  cut  down  like  sheep;    So 

many  of  the  clergy  were  slain  that  the  battle,  or  rather 
^TAfySJ?^'*'^  massacre,  was  known  as  the  "Chapter  of  Myton."   Still 

Edward  refused  to  recognize  Bobert  Bruce  as  king  of 
Scotland.  In  1322  he  again  attempted  to  invade  the  country,  but 
only  to  bring  the  Scot  to  the  gates  of  Yoik  for  his  pains.  It  was 
more  than  ever  evideiit  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  further 
war,  and  in  1323  Edward  prudently  determined  to  unload  part  of 
his  trouble  by  giving  peace  to  the  northern  borders.  The  truce 
was  to  last  thirteen  years,  and  Bruce  in  the  meantime  was  to  take 
p  the  title  of  king.     Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  III., 

^ortAamp.     howovor,  Brucc  seized  the  opportunity  to  force  upon 

England  a  full  recognition  of  his  claims  and  the  accept* 
ance  of  a  permanent  peace.  The  treaty  was  signed  at  Northampton 
in  1328.  England  formally  recognized  Bruce  as  king  of  Scotland 
and  renounced  all  claims  to  the  Scottish  overlordship.  So  at  last, 
for  the  time,  ended  the  struggle  for  Scottish  independence. 
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Edward  in  the  meantime  had  been  oyerwhelmed  in  the  pit  of 
hiBown  digging.    Soon  after  Bannock  bum,  Lancaster  bad  become 

the  dominant  spirit  both  at  the  council  board  and  in 
kSS^iL    ^'^^  army.     IIo  removeJ  old  ministers  and  appointed 

new  ones  at  will.  lie  fixed  an  allowance  for  the  kinf  *3 
expenses  and  determined  bis  personal  friends.  But  unfortunately 
he  preyed  as  incompetent  in  administration  as  he  had  been 
unscrupulous  and  violent  in  opposition.  The  baronage  would 
nc  endure  his  despotic  ways;  they  broke  up  into  rival  factions, 
and  turning  their  arms  against  each  other,  left  the  Scots  to 
plunder  and  ravage  the  northern  shires  as  they  pleased.  A 
serious  failure  of  the  harvest  added  to  the  distress  caused  by 
domestic  anarchy  and  fore'gn  war,  and  the  people  were  not  slow 
to  charge  the  government  with  their  misfortunes.  In  their  despair 
the  hearts  of  the  people  turned  once  more  to  their  king. 
Affairs  had  gone  better  when  he  was  left  free  to  bring  whom  he 
would  into  his  council  chamber.  Even  Gaveston  had  managed 
things  better  than  this.  So  the  balance  began  to  shift  again  and 
Edward's  chance  of  once  more  controlling  his  government  began 
to  mend. 

Two  new  men  now  became  prominent  among  the  rival  factions 
of  the  baronage  and  by  making  the  cause  of  the  despised  king 

their  own,  secured  a  marked  advantage  over  their 
'owpensen,     'ellows.     These  men  were  the  Despensers,  father  and 

son.  Unlike  the  fallen  Gaveston,  they  represented  one 
of  the  fine  old  Norman- English  families  of  the  baronage,  which 
for  generatioi.s  had  been  closely  identifled  with  the  political 
history  of  the  country.  Earl  Thomas  hated  the  elder  Despenser 
and  held  him  as  his  personal  enemy,  while  the  barons  affected 
to  regard  him  as  a  traitor  to  their  cause  because  he  supported  the 
king.  The  son,  also  Hugh  le  Despenser,  was  nearer  the  king's 
age;  ambitions,  avaricious,  and  not  overscrupulous  as  to  the 
means  emplo}  ed  to  gain  his  ends.  lie  had  married  a  sister  of 
Gloucester,  and  after  the  earl's  death  at  Bannockbum  had  come  in 
for  a  third  of  his  vast  estates,  becoming  thus  by  right  of  his  wife 
one  of  the  richest  lords  of  England.  In  the  new  government 
organized  after  the  fall  of  Berwick,  he  had  been  made  chamberlain. 
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and  was  thns  brought  into  direct  personal  relations  to  the  king, 
nor  had  he  besitated  to  tuko  advantage  of  the  enforced  loneliness 
and  idolation  of  the  unhappy  man  to  wunn  his  waj  into  the  place 
of  confidence  once  heli  bj  the  fallen  Oaveston. 

Of  the  unscmpulous  greed  of  the  Dcspensers  there  can  be 
little  doubt.     It  is  not  unlikely,    hovever,    that  some  of  the 

principles  adopted  by  the  old  popular  party  of  Earl 
cheOfiipefw-    Simou's  day  had  descended  with  the  family  traditions. 

At  all  even  Is  some  of  the  maxims  ascribed  to  the 
younger  Ilugh  reveal  a  gtUsp  of  the  principles  of  constitutional 
gjvemment  fur  in  advance  of  his  age.  One  element,  however, 
the  Despensers  had  not  folly  couiiidered;  and  that  was  the  latent 
hostility  of  the  nation  to  the  royal  favorite,  in  whatsoever  guise 
he  might  appear.  Earl  Thomas  and  his  friends,  therefore,  found 
little  difficulty  in  appealing  to  this  deep-seated  prejudice,  and 
persuaded  even  the  lukewarm  that  a  new  Gaveston  had  arisen  in 
the  younger  Ilugh.  So  great  had  become  the  unpopularity  of 
the  pair  that  in  the  parliament  of  1321  almost  the  entire  baronage 
turned  upon  the  favorites;  and  the  lords,  ^'peers  of  the  realm*' 
as  they  had  begun  to  call  themselves,  passed  a  formal  sentence, 
decreeing  the  Despcnser  estates  forfeited,  and  banishing  the 
Despensers  from  the  land. 

The  triumph  of  Thomas  was  as  brief  as  the  reverse  was  fatal. 
An  insult  offered  to  the  queen  by  Lady  Badlesmere,  gave  the 

king  a  pretext  for  raising  an  army.  The  barons  joined 
tnriihomaa,  him,  and  Thomas,  who  had  no  love  to  spare  on  the 

Badlesmeres,  held  aloof.  But  the  king  finding  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army  at  last,  with  that  energy  which  even 
the  most  contemptible  of  the  Plantagenet  race  were  capable  of 
displaying  at  times,  turned  npon  Thomas.  Thomas  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  before  he  could  gather  any  considerable  force  was 
routed  at  Boroughbridge.  Four  days  later,  he  was  tried  in  his 
own  castle  of  Pontefract,  condemned  as  a  traitor,  and  straightway 
put  to  death.  With  characteristic  inconsistency  the  people  for- 
got his  blunders  and  lamented  Boroughbridge  as  a  second  Evesham, 
and  Thomas  as  n  second  Montf  ort. 

Six  weeks  after  Boroughbridge,  Edward  held  a  parliament  at 
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York,  and  eecured  not  only  the  revocation  of  the  Ordinances  but 
also  a  formal  declaration  of  the  right  of  the  commonalty  of  the 
realm  as  well  as  of  prelates  and  earls  to  be  repre- 
mei£^Y(jrK  sented  in  the  settlement  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  estate  of  the  realm  and  the  people;  the  govern- 
ment mnst  not  again  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible 
commission  as  in  1311. 

The  Despensers  were  now  supreme.  Earl  Thomas  had  left  his 
brother  Henry  as  his  heir,  but  the  king,  by  refusing  to  confer 
upon  Henry  the  Lancastrian  estates,  had  made  him,  for 
iSinaM'a  the  time  at  least,  a  political  cipher.  But  there  was 
one  whom  neither  the  king  nor  the  Despensers  had 
taken  into  their  calculations, — ^the  French  queen  of  Edward, 
Isabella.  With  all  his  faults  Edward  had  not  been  an  unkind 
husband;  but  the  sympathy  of  the  queen  with  Lancaster  had 
forbidden  the  fullest  confidence  between  the  royal  pair.  Isabella, 
moreover,  hated  the  king^s  new  favorites,  and  soon  became  the 
center  of  a  widely  extended  intrigue. 

In  1322  Isabella's  brother,  Philip  V.  of  France,  died,  and 
the  new  king  Charles  IV.,  also  a  brother,  summoned  Edward  in 
The  center  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  feudal  age  to  come 
%Suto'^^  to  France  and  do  homnge  for  the  fiefs  which  he  hold  of 
Jf^nce,  the  French  crown.  Under  existing  conditions  Edward 
did  not  dare  to  leave  his  kingdom,  and  when  Charles  insisted 
upon  his  demand,  iu  sore  despair  he  sent  over  his  queen  to  plead 
his  cause.  She  parted  with  him  on  good  terms,  and  at  the  French 
court  presented  his  cause  with  such  apparent  success  that  Charles 
agreed  to  allow  her  son.  Prince  Edward,  to  represent  his  father, 
and  to  make  over  the  provinces  to  him  in  the  king's  stead. 

The  unhappy  king  had  fallen  into  a  most  cunningly  devised 
trap.  The  young  prince  had  hardly  reached  France,  when  all 
disguise  was  thrown  off  by  the  queen  and  she  openly 
SSilSSeaa.  j^^^^^d  ^1^®  king's  bitterest  enemies.  The  most  danger- 
ous of  these  was  Roger  Mortimer,  the  lord  of  Wigmore, 
an  old  friend  uf  Lancaster,  who  had  recently  escaped  from  the 
Tower  and  now  found  at  the  French  court  ample  opportunity 
tor  satisfying  his  desire  for  revenge.     He  won  an  unbounded 
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influence  over  the  queen's  mind,  and  used  it  to  the  undoing  of 
the  king. 

Edward  knew  what  was  going  on  but  was  helpless  to  defend 
himself  from  the  threatened  blow.     In  September,  1326,  Isabella 

landed  in  Saffolk  with  a  foreign  army  and  at  once  pro- 
habeua,        claimed  her  mission  as  the  '*  avenger  of  Lancaster  and 

the  sworn  foe  of  the  favorites. "  The  earls,  the  bishops, 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  theking^s  half-brothers,  all,  almost  to  a  man, 
went  over  to  the  qaeen.  The  king  fled  to  Gloucester,  then  to 
Wales,  whence  he  sought  to  pass  into  Ireland.  On  October  26, 
the  queen  reached  Bristol;  here  she  took  the  elder  Despenser,  and 
hanged  him  forthwith.  The  lords  in  her  train  declared  Prince 
Edward  ''Guardian  of  the  Kingdom,"  and  in  his  name  summoned 
a  parliament.  In  the  meantime  the  queen  continued  to  make 
havoc  among  her  husband's  friends  and  advisers.  The  young 
Despenser  was  taken  with  the  king  on  November  16,  and  on  the 
24th  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered;  the  king  was  brought 
to  Eenilworth  for  safe  keeping. 

On  January  7,  1327,  the  parliament  which  the  lords  had 
summoned  assembled  at  Westminster.  If  the  fallen  king  had 
nkeoMfM.  '^'®^^»  ^®^®  dared  to  raise  hand  or  voice  in  his 
ttwirf  Ed-  defense.  He  was  accused  of  incompetence,  and  of  per- 
*  sistently  and  obstinately  putting  himself  into  the  hands 
of  evil  counsellors;  he  was  made  responsible  for  the  loss  of  Scot- 
land and  for  most  of  the  evils  which  had  thus  far  attended  his 
reign;  above  all,  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  without  hope  of 
amendment.  There  was  no  trial;  it  was  assumed  that  these 
charges  were  proved  by  common  notoriety.  There  was  no  formal 
act  of  deposition;  for  the  unhappy  king,  shorn  of  his  friends  and 
abandoned  by  the  nation,  was  easily  induced  to  renounce  the 
honors  of  the  royal  office  by  a  formal  abdication.  On  the  20th 
of  January  the  parliament  renounced  the  homage  and  fealties  of 
its  members,  and  the  steward  of  the  household  publicly  broke  his 
staff  as  a  token  that  Edward  II.  had  ceased  to  reign.  Eight 
months  later  the  fallen  kiug  was  murdered  at  Berkeley  Castle  in 
some  mysterious  way,  so  cunningly  devised  as  to  leave  no  mark 
of  violence  upon  his  person. 
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The  oonstitntional  signifioanoe  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  is  of 
conaiderable  importance.  The  right  of  the  nation  to  a  voice  in 
Conatitutifmai  *^®  selection  of  the  king's  ministers  was  nndoubtedly 
^3ier«(^  set  forth  in  the  successive  overthrow  of  the  favorites, 
afUdwardiL  Gaveston  and  the  Despensers,  although  it  was  to  be  a 
long  time  before  the  principle  would  be  definitely  accepted,  or  its 
full  significance  understood.  Linked  with  the  right  of  the  nation 
to  a  voice  in  the  control  of  the  king's  ministers,  or  rather  the 
justification  of  the  principle  itself,  was  still  another  idea,  which 
since  the  days  of  John  Lackland  had  been  slowly  but  surely 
taking  definite  shape  in  the  mind  of  the  people:  that  the  crown 
was  not  a  piece  of  private  property  to  be  administered  or 
neglected  in  accordance  with  the  whim  or  caprice  of  the  incum^  ent, 
but  that  it  was  a  public  trust,  and  that  the  accident  of  birth, 
instead  of  granting  to  a  king  immunities  such  as  no  subject 
enjoyed,  imposed  rather  responsibilities  which  made  him  beyond 
all  men  the  servant  of  the  nation,  and  that  as  a  servant  he 
was  to  be  held  to  a  strict  and  awful  accountability. 


CHAPTER  II 

EDWARD  III.      THE  OPENING  OF  THE  HUNDRED  TEARS  WAB 

EDWARD  XT/.,  1327-1360 

The  actual  reign  of  Edward  III.  did  not  begin  until  1330. 
After  the  deposition  of  his  father  a  nominal  regency  was  appointed, 
inaheiia  and  ^^^  ^^®  ^^  govemors  of  England  were  Mortimer  and 
^Iv^r^Jh  I^*^^l^^>  "^'^0  while  keeping  themselves  in  the  back- 
^*»-  ground  dictated  to  the  council,  bullied  parliaments, 

and  struck  off  the  head  of  any  one  who  durst  oppose  them.  In 
their  desperation  the  nobles  at  last  turned  to  the  boy  king,  who 
in  1330  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  had  long  felt  deeply  the 
humiliation  of  his  position.  Accompanied  by  a  determined  band, 
Edward  went  to  Nottingham,  secretly  gained  access  to  the  castle 
through  an  underground  passage,  since  known  as  ^'Mortimer^s 
Hole,'*  and  seizing  the  favorite  in  the  presence  of  the  queen, 
bore  him  off  to  London,  where  he  was  promptly  hanged  at  the 
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ElmB.    Isabella  w^a  sent  to  Castle  Bising  where  she  was  kept  a 
prisoner  until  her  death,  twenty-eight  years  later. 

The  first  acts  of  Edward  were  directed  to  the  suppression  of 
the  disorder  which  had  sprung  up  under  the  weak  government  of 

his  father.  The  Statute  of  Winchester  of  Edward  I. 
JfJ32?^    ^^  made  each  locality  responsible  for  all  crime  within 

its  precincts;  the  leading  men  of  each  county  were  now 
in  addition  to  assemble  the  people  by  hue  and  cry,  and  pursue 
the  peace*breaker  ''from  vill  to  yilP*  and  ''from  hundred  to 
hundred. '*  The  king  was  also  to  make  regular  tears  through 
the  counties  to  see  that  this  law  was  observed.  The  conrts  of 
''trailbaston,*'  which  had  been  instituted  under  special  com- 
missions by  Edward  I.  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  gangs  of 
ontlawB  too  powerful  for  the  ordinary  courts  to  handle,  were 
also  revived,  and  did  good  service  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  Edward  III.'s  reign.  In  1347  these  special  conrts  were 
superseded  by  the  appointment  of  permanent  local  oflScera 
known  as  "keepers  of  the  peace,"  who  soon  began  to  be  called 
"justices  of  the  peace,*'  and  became  a  recognized  part  of  the  police 
system  of  the  counties. 

While  the  young  Edward  was  thus  putting  his  hand  to  the 
restoration  of  order  within  his  kingdom,  fresh  troubles  arose  with 

Scotland  which  taxed  seriously  the  wisdom  of  the  new 
Uni'»atum^  administration.  In  the  summer  of  1332  a  mere  hand- 
land,  1332,      f ul  of  advouturcrs  had  followed  Edward  BallioL  son  of 

iSSBm 

the  quondam  King  John,  upon  a  wild  expedition  into 
Scotland,  and  strange  to  say  had  not  only  defeated  the  regent  of 
the  kingdom  at  Dupplin  Moor,  but  a  month  later,  September  24, 
had  succeeded  in  getting  Balliol  crowned  at  Scone.  Five  weeks 
later,  Balliol  was  driven  from  the  country  by  the  revival  of  the 
old  Scottish  national  party.  Edward  then  took  up  the  quarrel, 
recognized  Balliol  as  rightful  king  of  Scotland,  accepted  his 
homage,  and  sent  him  back  with  an  English  army  to  support 
his  claim.  Edward  himself  joined  the  invaders  before  Berwick, 
and  when  the  Scots  attempted  to  relieve  tiie  town,  met  them  at 
Halidon  JEill,  where  mainly  through  the  efficiency  of  the  English 
archery,  he  administered  such  a  crushing  defeat,  that  for  the 
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moment  it  seemed  that  all  that  the  SootB  had  gained  by  a  genera- 
tion of  sacrifice  had  been  lost. 

Elated  by  his  success  in  thus  finally  and  to  all  appearance 
permanently  restoring  the  superior  lordship  of  the  English  kio( 

in  Scotland,  Edward  turned  his  attention  to  France. 
fnrtoarwuh  Gharlcs  IV.,  the  last  male  of  the  direct  line  of  Capet, 
^"^*  had  died  in  1328,  and  the  crown  had  been  transferred 
to  Philip  of  the  younger  branch  of  Valois.  The  new  king  had 
adopted  fully  the  traditional  policy  of  the  French  court,  and 
had  seized  every  opportunity  of  harassing  the  English.  He  bad 
managed  to  keep  the  borders  of  Ouienne  in  turmoil;  he  had  also 
renewed  the  alliance  of  Philip  IV.  with  the  Scots,  and  had 
not  ODly  giyen  a  refuge  to  the  infant  king  David,  but  had  con- 
tinued to  send  ships  and  money  to  the  Scottish  coast  in  order  to 
keep  alive  the  old  Scottish  national  party.  But  even  more 
annoying  to  the  English,  during  the  generation  past,  the  Jepreda- 
tions  of  French  pirates  in  the  Channel  had  been  steadily  increas- 
^ing;  the  French  coast  cities,  which  were  fattening  upon  the 
illicit  trade,  openly  sheltered  and  abetted  piratical  enterprise. 
In  the  three  years  which  followed  Halidon  Hill,  therefore,  it  was 
evident  that  war  could  not  be  far  off.  Parliament  voted  large 
grants  of  money,  and  the  seaport  towns  were  directe*^  to  fumidi 
ships  for  the  defense  of  the  coasts.  Edward,  also,  sought  to  offset 
the  Scottish  alliance  of  Philip  by  an  alliance  with  the  petty 
principalities  which  fringed  the  eastern  borders  of  France,  for 
the  most  part  purchasing  their  support  outright  either  by  subsidy 
or  by  the  promise  of  important  commercial  advantages. 

Of  these  allies,  ^^»    L'lemings  were  the  most  important.     In 
the  industrial  arts,  tiioy  were  the  foremost   people  of  Europe. 

Their  cities   teemed  with  hard-headed  burghers  who 

had  made  fortunes  by  manufacturing  English-grown 
wool,  and  had  little  sympathy  with  the  feudal  maxims  which 
controlled  the  French  kingdom  of  which  they  were  nominally  a 

part.  Nine  cities  had  already  formed  a  defensive 
tar^€fth6    league  under  the  inspiration  of  tlie  famous  *'Brewer  of 

Ghent,"  James  Van  Arteveldt,  and,  quick  to  see  the 
advantage  of  an  alliance  with  the  country  which  furnished  the 
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wool  for  their  looms,  now  readily  yielded  tbemselves  to  the  bland- 
ishments  of  Edward. 

The  war  began  in  1337  with  the  attempt  of  Edward  to  support 
the  Flemings  in  their  reyolt  against  Count  Louis  of  Flanders. 
^  The  next  year  he  went  to  the  continent  in  person  and 

ytanofwar,  began  a  direct  attack  upon  France,  using  Flanders  as 
a  base.  Little  was  gained,  however,  by  these  early 
operations  and  after  five  years,  if  there  was  any  advantage  on 
either  side,  it  lay  with  Philip  rather  than  Edward.  The  frontier 
cities  were  huge  fortresses  or  fortified  camps,  well  garrisoned  for 
long  sieges,  and  successfully  resisted  all  the  strength  that  Edward 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  them.  Philip  on  his  part  refused  to  be 
drawn  into  a  general  engagement,  satisfied'  to  see  Edward  wear 
out  the  patience  of  his  troops  and  exhaust  his  resources  in  useless 
campaigning  against  stone  walls.  Edward's  allies,  also,  bore  him 
little  valuable  assistance;  they  were  apparently  more  interested 
in  drawing  his  subsidies  than  in  defeating  his  enemies.  In  June, 
1340,  Edward  had  succeeded  in  destroying  Philip's  fleet  in  the 
harbor  of  Sluys  and  thus  gained  permanent  control  of  the  Channel, 
but  he  had  failed  to  take  any  advantage  of  his  victory  and  had  gone 
on  besieging  Philip's  big  frontier  towns.  To  offset  Sluys,  more- 
over, the  lieutenants  of  Philip  had  broken  into  Gascony  and  now 
held  a  part  of  that  unhappy  country  in  his  name.  More  serious 
still,  in  1339  the  Scots  had  finally  expelled  Edward  Balliol,  and 
with  the  aid  of  French  troops  were  rapidly  recovering  their  cities 
and  castles  and  were  once  more  menacing  the  northern  shires  of 
England.  In  January,  1340,  Edward,  in  order  to  satisfy  some  of 
lis  continental  allies  who  objected  to  fighting  their  sovereign  in 
person,  had  revived  an  old  claim  to  the  French  crown  which  had 
originaUy  been  advanced  by  Isabella  on  tlio  death  of  Charles  IV. 
in  1328,  and  formally  proclaimed  himself  King  of  France,  quarter- 
U)g  the  arms  of  the  leopards  with  those  of  the  fieur-de-lis  and 
adopting  the  motto  "God  and  my  right.'*  The  claim,  however, 
although  put  forth  as  a  war  measure,  was  really  of  little  service. 
Moreover,  it  seriously  obscured  the  original  eause  of  the  war, 
and  robbed  Edward  of  the  moral  advantage  which  up  to  this 
point    had    been  largely  his;    Englishmen   might   support  him 
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enthusiastically  in  his  efforts  to  break  np  French  piracy  or  to 
pun.sh  Philip  for  his  interference  in  Scottish  affairs,  but  they 
would  hesiiaie  to  spend  bl>od  or  fortune  in  supporting  a  question- 
able claim  to  Philip's  crown. 

In  1341  the  death  of  John  of  Brittany  opened  the  question 
of  the  succession  to  the  duchy.     Edward  seized  the  opportunity 

of  asserting  his  authority  by  supporting  the  claims  of 
inieeesaion,      Jolin  dc  Montfurt  a;^ainst  Philip's  candidate,  Charles 

of  Blois.  Evl.vard'8  candidate  soon  [ouud  his  way  into 
one  of  Philip's  prisons,  and  in  January,  1343,  at  Malestroit, 
Edward  himself  in  order  to  s.iye  Lis  army  was  glad  to  accept  a 
truce  and  retire  from  the  country. 

The  two  years  which  followed  Malestroit  were  spent  largely  in 
a  useless  attempt  to  secure  some  satisfactory  basis  of  agreement 

through  the  offices  of  the  pope  as  arbitrator.  But 
n^i^TwT    ^^*®  ^'^^®  between  Philip  and  Edward  could  not  now 

be  settled  by  arbitration;  from  the  nature  of  their  rival 
claims,  peace  could  come  only  aftur  one  or  both  parties  bad  been 
entirely  exhausted.  In  1345,  therefore,  the  struggle  was  renewed 
with  greater  bitterness  than  ever.  In  Flanders  the  old  league  had 
been  seriously  crippled  by  the  revolt  of  the  small  towns,  that  had 
resented  the  monopolies  which  tiie  cities  had  sought  to  enforce; 
in  the  struggle,  also,  Van  Arteveldt,  Edward's  old  friend,  had 
been  slain.  Accordingly  Edward  abandoned  his  former  plan  of 
attacking  the  French  border  cities  through  Flanders  and  chose 
Aquitaine  and  Normandy  instead.  In  the  summer  of  1345  he 
sent  to  Aquitaine  a  considerable  army  under  the  command  of 
Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  the  son  of  Ilenry  of  Lancaster.  Derby 
was  a  commander  of  no  mean  parts,  and  by  a  scries  of  brilliant 
successes  fully  justiQed  the  confidence  of  the  king. 

In  the  spring  the  main  expedition  under  Edward  in  person 
lauded  in  Normandy.     Without  any  particular  plan  other  than 

to  punish  the  coast  towns  for  their  piracies,  he  began 

paionof        ravaging  the  country,  pillaging  the  cities,  and  burning 

recy,  13  .     ^^^  shipping,  but  moving  in  a  general  easterly  direction 

with  Calais  possibly  as  his  gial.     When  he  reached  the  Seine  he 

found  the  bridges  broken  and  the   shipping  carefully  removed 
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ont  of  reach.  Phil'p  lay  at  St.  Denys  with  a  force  that  oat*, 
nambered  Edward's  little  army  two  to  one.  Philip  apparently 
believed  that  Edward  was  still  following  his  old  tactics  and  that 
the  big  city  which  he  looked  for  this  time  was  Paris  itself. 
Ab  osaal,  therefore,  he  kept  his  army  out  of  Edward's  way,  while 
£dward  humored  the  French  by  ascending  the  river  and  making 
a  feint  of  attacking  the  city.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  he  had 
quietly  repaired  the  bridge  of  Poissy,  and  on  the  16th  of  August 
quietly  stole  across  the  river  and  marched  away  toward  the 
Somme.  When  Philip  discovered  that  his  insolent  foe  was  actually 
in  retreat, 
his  courage 
rose  accord- 
ingly and  he 
set  out  in 
pursuit  He 
found  Ed- 
ward drawn 
op  on  a  hUl 
slope  in  a 
strong  posi- 
tion, east  of 
tlie  little  vil- 
lage of  Cre- 
cy.  The  Eng- 
lish numbered  about  four  thousand  horse  and  ten  thousand  archers, 
besides  an  irregular  body  of  Irish  and  Wtlsh  footmen.  The  Fren*  h 
by  this  time  numbered  probably  not  far  from  seventy  thousand  men. 
Wallace  and  Bruce  had  taught  the  English  the  value  of  pikemen  in 
a  defensive  battle;  the  English  themselves  had  developed  the  long- 
bow to  a  remarkable  degree  of  proficiency.  Edward,  therefore, 
abandoning  the  conventional  methods  of  fighting  prescribed  by  the 
customs  of  chivalry,  parked  his  horses  in  the  rear  and  drew  up 
his  knights  in  three  divisions  in  close  order  as  pikemen.  The 
archers  and  Welsh  footmen  were  deployed  in  front  and  on  the 
wings.  Prom  the  first,  Philip  had  no  control  of  his  army,  and 
apparently  made  no  effort  to  hold  his  knights  together  or  hurl 
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them  in  massea  upon  the  EngliBh  lines.  He  opened  the  battle 
by  ordering  forward  a  body  of  six  thousand  Oenoese  croBs-bowmen 
to  engage  the  English  archers  and  if  possible  break  the  formation 
of  the  knight?;  bat  the  cross-bow  was  no  match  for  the  long-bow 
and  under  the  first  arrow-flight  the  cross-bowmen  broke  and  fled. 
The  French  knights  then  rushed  forward  to  engage  the  English 
men-at-arms.  But  the  broken,  irregular  bands  could  not  bring 
sufficient  pressure  to  bear  upon  any  one  point  at  any  time  to 
threaten  seriously  the  English  formation,  and  although  they 
gallantly  returned  again  and  again  to  the  onset,  accomplishing 
prodigious  feats  of  valor,  the  English  loss  was  inconsiderable. 
Night  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  useless  carnage.  Philip,  wounded 
in  body  and  broken  in  spirit,  fled  to  Amiens,  leaving  behind  him  on 
the  fleld  twelve  princes  of  France,  thirteen  hundred  knights,  and 
■izteen  thousand  lesser  folk. 

Edward  advanced  to  Calais  and  began  the  siege  of  that 
important  place.  Philip  roused  the  Scots  to  action  in  hope  of 
forcing  Edward  to  return  home  to  defend  his  northern 
XaufiHs,^  borders;  but  the  northern  earls,  Henry  Neville  and 
Ralph  Percy,  proved  themselves  amply  able  to  hold 
the  borders,  meeting  the  Scots  at  Neville's  cross,  and  beating 
them  with  great  slaughter,  taking  King  David  himself.  An 
attempt  of  the  French  to  relieve  Calais  by  water  met  with  no 
better  success.  At  last  in  the  spring  Philip  managed  to  get 
another  army  into  the  field;  but  he  could  no  longer  bring  his 
troops  to  face  the  English  archers,  and  after  an  ignominious 
retreat  was  compelled  to  leave  the  brave  burghers  to  throw 
themselves  on  Edward's  mercy. 

The  first  thought  of  Edward  was  of  slaughter.  But  better 
counsels  prevailed,  and  he  determined,  by  repairing  the  walls,  and 
introducing  a  powerful  resident  garrison,  to  make  Calais  an 
outpost  of  England  on  French  soil.  The  town  at  once  took  on 
new  life,  becoming  the  chief  channel  of  English  trade  with  the 
continent.  It  remained  in  English  hands  for  two  hundred  and 
ten  years,  during  the  most  of  which  it  enjoyed  an  unexampled 
prosperity. 

When  Edward  retamed  to  England  he  was  at  the  height  of 
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Ms  gloTy  and  the  idol  of  the  hoar.  The  spoils  of  war,  the  plunder 
of  France,  poured  into  the  kingdom.  "There  was  no  woman," 
Zariy effect  ^^  ^^  ^^^>  "who  had  uot  got  garments,  furs,  feather 
%mB^'  beds,  and  utensils  from  the  spoils  of  Calais  and 
"*'<'«■  other  foreign  cities,"  The  country  forgot  the  earlier 
drain  upon  its  resources.  A  new  taste  for  articles  of  luxury  and 
extravagance  was  awakened,  and  swept  away  even  the  sober- 
Tisaged  clergy.  It  expressed  itself  in  marvelous  gowns  of  great 
length,  trimmed  with  furs,  and  stifiF  with  embroideries;  in  hanging 
sleeves,  so  long  that  they  could  be  tied  behind  the  back;  in  shoes 
with  wonderfully  pointed  toes  that  had  to  be  fastened  to  the  knees 
with  silver  chains.  It  was  the  heyday  of  the  furrier  and  the 
clothier.  A  single  gown  would  cost  the  price  of  a  duke^s  ransom. 
The  king  led  in  this  extravagant  foppery.  He  decorated  a  select 
band  of  his  knights  with  a  "blue  garter,"  thus  originating  the 
famous  order.  He  held  tournaments  without  number, — ^as  many 
as  nineteen  within  a  six-month,  some  of  them  lasting  more  than 
a  fortnight.  Hither  flocked  the  gay  and  frivolous  court,  to  lead 
in  the  carnival  and  set  the  people  wild  in  their  mad  pursuit  of 
French  and  Italian  fashions.  The  chase,  also,  hunting  or  hawk- 
ing, lost  nothing  of  its  charm  for  the  elegant  idlers  who  surrounded 
the  court.  Vast  tracts  of  land  were  kept  waste,  and  troops  of 
gaily  attired  men  and  women  swept  by  in  wild  roat  in  pursuit  of 
the  quarry,  trampling  down  the  crops  of  the  peasantry  and 
destroying  the  food  supply  of  the  hapless  poor. 

The  taste  for  extravagance  was  also  revealed  in  the  architec- 
ture of  the  period.     The  old  pointed  arch,  which  had  supplanted 

the  simple  and  massive  architecture  of  the  Normans, 
o^wteSure.   ^^^^Ij  yielded  to  elaborate  decoration, — the  "decorated 

style."  The  castles  of  the  nobility  changed  from 
gloomy  strongholds  into  elegant  palaces,  which  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  tapestries  that  hung  from  the  walls  or  the  exquisite 
carvings  that  ornamented  beds,  tables,  and  chairs.  In  London 
the  houses  of  the  tradesmen  rose  two  and  three  stories  high.  Glass, 
also,  was  coming  into  use,  thongh  only  the  rich  and  the  great  could 
yet  afford  it.  There  were  larders,  too,  butteries,  and  wardrobes, 
filled  with  endless  supplies  which  were  the  pride  of  the  housewife. 
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In   other  less   direct  ways,  also,  the   war  had  powerfnlly 
stimalated  the  development  of  the  resonroes  of  the  oonntry.    To 

furnish  a  foundation  for  the  revenues  which  the  war 
^^^^^^^  demanded,  Edward  had  sought  to   encourage   both 

industry  and  commerce.  He  ordered  that  foreign 
merchants  be  allowed  to  enter  the  country  freely  and  sell  their 
wares  without  interruption.  Ue  brought  over  weavers  from 
Flanders  and  furnished  a  market  for  English  wool  at  home.  And 
when  thO' people  began  to  show  an  undue  preference  for  foreign- 
made  goods,  he  forbade  them  to  wear  any  cloth  not  made  in 
English  towns.  The  nobles  and  the  wealthy,  however,  he 
exempted  from  the  law.  To  keep  control  of  the  wool  trade,  he 
forbade  the  exportation  of  English  rams,  and  allowed  the  raw  wool 
to  be  sold  abroad  only  at  authorized  ports,  or  staples.  Sometimes 
he  attempted  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool  altogether. 
Sometimes  he  turned  merchant  himself  and  nsed  the  royal 
authority  to  control  the  market.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  arbitrary 
rulings  of  the  government,  the  war  created  a  vigorous  demand 
for  the  products  of  all  kinds  of  industry;  wages  were  good;  food 
was  abundant;  prices  were  steady,  and  trade,  secure  in  the  prestige 
of  England  on  the  seas,  flourished. 

Suddenly  over  all  this   prosperity  the  ''Black  Death"  cast 
its  shadow.     This  mysterious  malady,  it  is  thought,  appeared  first 

in  China  about  the  year  1333,  and  following  the  old 
Death,  1348,    trade  routes  extended  steadily  westward,  reaching  the 

eastern    Mediterranean    the    year    after    Grecy.      In 
August,  1348,  it  appeared  in  England.     Its  ravages  were  appal 
ling;  no  part  of  the  kingdom  was  exempt;  no  class  was  spared. 
The  nation  put  off  its  festal  attire  and  sat  in  the  presence  of  its 
dead. 

Then  the  horror  passed  by,  bat  the  desolation  remained.     It 
was  said  that  of  the  entire  population  one  in  three  had  perished. 

The  labor  element  naturally  suffered  most.  Its  strength 
Sk!S*2e^  was  shattered.    Whole  families  had  been  swept  away; 

in  many  manors  rows  of  tenantless  cottages,  silent 
and  forsaken,  were  all  that  remained  to  tell  of  the  population 
that  had  disappeared.     The  life  of  the  nation,  however,  had 
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been  so  quickened  by  all  the  experiences  of  the  centurji  its  pnlse 
was  so  strong  and  steady,  that  prostration  could  not  last  long. 
Vet  the  symptoms  of  conyalescence  were  hardly  understood  by 
the  king  or  his  advisers.  The  free  life  of  the  nation  was  fettered 
by  restrictions  upon  labor  and  trade,  designed  no  doubt  with  the 
best  intent,  but  destined  to  bring  new  and  unheard-of  disorders 
in  their  train. 

At  the  opening  of  Edward  IIL's  reign,  rural  England 
apparently  had  not  passed  very  far  beyond  the  condition  of  the 
^^  rural  England  of  the  eleventh  century;  the  manor  was 

Engiandin  stlU  the  prevailing  form  of  organization  of  the  agricnl- 
"^'  tural  community.  The  village  life  was  still  simple  and 
isolated;  although  comforts  were  few,  there  was  always  plenty 
to  eat  and  vagrancy  was  virtually  unknown.  The  lord  lived 
quietly  in  his  manor,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  his  house- 
hold servants,  fully  occupied  with  the  homely  duties  of  his 
station.  The  great  outer  world  broke  in  occasionally  when  some 
preaching  friar  or  pardoner  from  Eome  came  that  way,  with  fresh 
stores  of  gossip  from  court  or  council,  not  tbe  least  popular  of 
his  wares.  There  were  sabbaths  and  feast  days  also,  when  young 
and  old  made  merry  and  joined  in  the  rude  old  country  sports. 
There  were  the  great  fairs  too,  whither  the  bailiffs  brought  their 
woolpacks,  and  whither  the  good  wife  went  with  ''her  man''  to 
buy  the  supplies  for  the  year  to  come.  Sometimes,  also,  when 
the  work  of  the  summer  was  done  and  the  granaries  were  full, 
lord  and  villain,  freeholder  and  artisan,  clerk  and  scrivener,  might 
be  seen  drifting  along  the  pleasant  I.igaways,  entertaining  each 
other  by  guileless  tales  and  seeking  the  shrine  of  some  neighboring 
saint,  for  the  rest  of  their  bodies  and  the  good  of  their  souls. 

Yet  even  when  Edward  began  his  reign  these  pleasant  scenes 
were  not  without  some  signs  of  change.  The  long  era  of  domestic 
peace  which  had  followed  the  close  of  the  Barons^ 
£n0}i8^  Wars,  and  had  hardly  he:m  broken  by  the  troubles 
which  had  attended  the  reign  of  t.io  second  Edward, 
the  steady  development  of  the  cities,  the  growth  of  corporate  privi- 
leges and  the  extension  of  economic  activities  into  new  fielJs, 
had  not  been  without  a  direct  and  wholesome  infiuence  upon  the 
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manor  and  its  tenants.  This  influence  was  manifesting  itself  in 
two  very  marked  ways.  First,  the  custom  was  steadily  prevailing 
of  allowing  the  tenant  to  exchange  his  ordinary  labor  service  into 
a  regular  money  service,  or  rental;  the  lord  on  his  part  hiring 
such  labor  as  he  needed  and  paying  regular  wages.  When  the 
villain  secured  the  privilege  of  paying  a  stated  rent  for  his  land  in 
lieu  of  the  ancient  labor  service,  a  memorandum  of  the  agreement 
was  indorsed  on  the  manor  roll;  a  copy  was  given  to  the  villain, 
who  became  a  copyholder;  the  land  was  known  as  a  copyhold. 
Second,  with  the  increase  of  luxury  the  lord  lost  his  taste  for  the 
old  quiet  life  of  the  manor  and  preferred  rather  to  let  the 
demesne  outright  with  all  that  belonged  to  it  in  the  way  of  farm 
buildings,  implements,  and  stock. 

The  first  effect  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  had  been  greatly 
to  accelerate  the  changes  which  the  long-continued  tido  of 
prosperity  had  already  set  in  motion.  The  people 
Maeh%eath.  ^^S^^  ^  regard  luxury  in  dressing  and  living  as  some- 
thing desirable.  Their  needs,  also,  increased  with 
the  development  of  taste,  and  they  became  dissatisfied,  restless, 
grasping,  and  hard.  Then  came  the  Black  Death,  and  by 
shattering  the  strength  of  the  laboring  class,  struck  directly  at 
the  basis  of  all  this  prosperity.  Landlords  could  not  get  ^^hands^^ 
to  save  their  rotting  crops.  In  their  distress  they  competed 
with  each  other  in  offering  higher  wages.  This  in  turn  reacted 
upon  the  villains  who  still  held  land  under  the  old  service  tenure 
and  who  saw  themselves  thereby  prohibited  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  general  increase  in  wages.  They  became  dissatisfied  and 
refused  to  work  for  their  lords.  Smaller  tenants  left  their  crops 
standing  and  went  out  to  work  for  their  richer  neighbors.  Land 
sank  in  value,  and  tenants  who  held  by  copyhold,  could  no  longer 
keep  up  their  rental  and  pay  the  prevailing  ruinous  wages. 

The  distress  and  confusion  which  now  foil  most  heavily  upon 
the  landlords,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government,  and  the 
Tnitrf  ^^"^  attempted  to  remedy  the  evils  which  he  did  not 

o/gavem'      Understand.      By  the    famous  Statute    of   Labourers 
parliament  attempted  to  prescribe  a  regular  scale  of 
wages,  corresponding  to  the  rates  paid  before  the  appearance  of 
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the  plagne.  The  laborer  who  refused  to  work  at  snch  wages  was 
to  be  pnt  in  the  stocks.     If  he  went  iuto  another  shire  in  search 

of  higher  wages,  he  was  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead. 
^Ijj^     These  laws,  harsh  and  cruel  as  they  were  senseless, 

only  increased  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  did 
not  help  the  landlords.  Yet  they  were  reenacted  again  and  again, 
tho  penalties  each  time  increasing  in  seyerity.  Still  the  suffering 
and  the  confusion  continued.  Then  it  dawned  upon  the  king 
and  his  economists  that  the  cost  of  living  had  also  risen,  that  not 
only  had  the  cost  of  labor  advanced  but  the  cost  of  everything  that 
labor  produced  was  also  advancing,  and  that  a  man  could  not  be 
expected  to  accept  for  a  week's  work  wages  which  would  not  keep 
himself  and  his  family  for  a  day.  So  the  king  tnrned  his  attention 
to  the  regulation  of  prices.  In  this  he  was  also  guided  by  the 
popular  prejudices  of  tho  hour.  He  turned  upon  the  **fore- 
stallers,''  men  who  purchased  in  large  quantities  to  sell  later  at 
retail,  and  forbade  ''forestalling'*  under  pain  of  the  pillory. 
Merchants  also  were  forbidden  to  bid  against  each  other  in  the 
iich  market,  lest  they  should  raise  the  price  of  fish.  In  the 
meantime  the  Black  Death  came  and  went  again;  first  in  1349, 
again  in  1369;  each  time  leaving  an  aftermath  of  economic  and 
social  disorder.  In  vain  the  reeves  or  manor  stewards  attempted 
to  force  men  to  work  for  the  wages  prescribed  by  law.  Their 
crops  were  in  the  field  and  must  be  gathered.  They  themselves 
were  the  first  to  weaken  and  seek  laborers  at  any  price.  In  vain 
they  sought  to  exact  to  the  utmost  the  services  of  those  who  still 
lived  under  the  older  system.  In  vain  the  government  took  fish- 
mongers and  forestallers  in  hand.  Prices  continued  to  rise,  and 
wages  continued  to  increase,  and  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment only  exasperated  tlie  ])eople  and  laid  up  trouble  for  the  future. 
The  war  had  now  languished  for  eight  years.  There  had 
been  no  formal  peace,  not  even  a  trnce;  yet  neither  nation  had 

the  heart  to  renew  the  struggle  in  the  presence  of  the 

Uui  pioQue      Black  Death  or  of  the  economic  or  social  distresses  which 

'  had  followed  it.     Neither  party,  however,  had  ceased 

to  intrigue;  a  bitter  partisan  strife,  also,  smouldered  in  Brittany, 

where  the  question  of  succession  was  not  yet  settled;  open  war 
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occasionally  flickered  np  on  the  Gascon  border.  In  1350  the 
Spanish,  probably  incited  by  French  intrigue,  attempted  a  descent 
upon  the  EiigUsh  coast.  Edward  went  out  with  his  fleet,  and  in 
the  brilliant  victory  of  ^^L'Espagnols  sar  mer"  off  Slnjs  again 
vindicated  his  title  of  ''King  of  the  Sea." 

A  week  before  this  famous  action  Philip  VI.  bad  died  and 

John  of  Normandy  had  succeeded  him.     Edward  announced  his 

willingness  to  yield  his  claim  to  the  French  crown 

mwafms.  ^'  Joti^  would  cede  him  Gascony  in  full  sovereignty. 

Biit  John  rejected  the  offer;  and  both  sides  prepared 

again  for  the  active  renewal  of  the  war. 

Edward  planned  to  strike  France  in  three  different  places  at 

once.     One  army  was  to  land  in  Brittany  and  assist  Montfort,  a 

second  army  led  by  the  king  was  to  descend  upon 

yorthem       Normaudy.     Noth'ng,  however,  came  of  either  of  the  so 

expeditions,  and  Edward  returned  shortly  to  repel   n 

new  invasion  of  the  Scots. 

In  the  meantime  the  third  expedition,  under  Edward,  the 
"Black  Prince,"  the  king's  eldest  son,  had  landed  at  Bordeaux 
Campaiqvs  *^^  begun  a  systematic  plundering  of  the  valley  of  the 
Yi^nce^^^^  upper  Garonne.  His  success  led  the  prince  to  repeat 
t356,236e.  the  experiment  the  next  year  on  the  Loire.  In  1350, 
therefore,  he  advanced  across  Poitou,  ravaging  the  countryside 
and  leading  a  desolate  wilderness  behind  him.  Four  miles  from 
Poitiers  he  was  confronted  by  John  in  person  with  a  French  army 
which  outnumbered  the  English  seven  to  one.  As  at  Crecy,  the 
i^nglish  dismounted  their  men-at-ai'ms  and  upon  rising  ground, 
with  their  flanks  protected  by  the  terrible  archers,  awaited  the 
attack.  John  advanced  with  the  great  part  of  his  men-at-arms 
also  on  foot  and  drawn  up  in  three  battles.  lie  was  a  better 
soldier  than  his  father  but  he  was  outgeneraled  by  Edward  and 
his  men  were  outfought  by  the  English.  The  battle  opened  at 
nine  o'clock ;  by  noon  John  was  a  captive  in  the  tent  of  the  Black 
Prince  and  his  vast  army  a  rout  of  scattered  fugitives. 

The  case  of  France  was  now  pitiable  enough.  The  disaster  of 
Poitiers  bad  come,  not  at  the  close  of  an  era  of  prosperity,  but 
after  fifteen  years  of  as  bitter  and  cruel  war  as  has  ever  desolated 
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western  Enrofe.  The  best  of  the  cobnity  had  been  slain 
or  taken;  the  king  ^as  a  prisoner,  and  the  goTemment  demor- 
alized. The  Dauphin,  who  was  hastily  appointed 
tuSiM^^^  regent,  was  an  untried  youth,  his  magnificent  ability  as 
yet  unknown,  and  men  feared  to  trust  him.  The  riffraff 
of  the  two  armies  that  had  fought  at  Poitiers,  troops  of  disbanded 
soldiers,  infested  the  highways,  and  forining  themselres  into 
"free  companies,"  fastened  upon  the  countryside,  living  by  plunder 
and  rapine.  The  knights  and  nobles,  also,  who  had  been 
captured  in  the  battle,  haying  bargained  with  their  captors  for 
their  ransom,  returned  to  wrest  the  money  from  their  peasant 
tenants,  already  distracted  beyund  measure  by  present  sufferings. 
The  wildest  disorder  prevailed.  In  1358  the  peasantry,  the 
Jacqueriej  rose  against  their  lords,  and  to  the  fierce  plundering 
of  a  lawless  soldiery,  the  attacks  of  tbe  English,  and  the  destitu- 
tion and  misery  which  had  followed  plague  and  famine,  were  now 
added  the  yet  deeper  horrors  of  a  servile  war.  The  regent  sum- 
moned the  States-General,  but  only  to  increase  tbe  confusion  by 
precipitating  a  war  of  classes, — the  nobles  and  clergy  against  the 
Third  Estate. 

In  the  meantime  John  had  agreed  to  cede  to  England  the 
entire  western  seaboard  of  France  including  a  district  nearly 
equal  in  extent  to  the  original  Angevin  dominions.  But 
BweSfjBw"  ^^®  Estates  were  in  no  mood  to  accept  terms  so 
humiliating,  and  promptly  rejected  them.  Edward 
prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the  war.  He  first,  however,  took 
advantage  of  the  death  of  Edward  Balliol  to  put  his  relations  with 
Scotland  upon  a  more  secure  basis  by  releasing  David,  who  had 
been  in  captivity  since  the  day  of  Neville's  Cross,  and  acknowledg- 
ing again  the  independence  of  the  kingdom.  In  1359  Edward 
was  ready  to  begin  operations  on  the  continent,  and  with  an  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men  started  from  Calais  to  march  upon 
Hheims  with  the  idea  of  having  himself  formally  crowned  king  of 
France.  The  campaign,  however,  was  a  disastrous  failure. 
Edward  waited  before  Bheims  until  January,  when  hunger 
compelled  him  to  withdraw.  He  then  turned  upon  Paris  where 
he  fared  worse  than  at  Bheims.    Finally  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
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of  Pope  Innocent  VI. ,  the  Danphin  consented  to  0ue  for  peaoe; 
bat  it  was  not  until  Edward  had  been  fairly  driven  off  by  famine 
and  had  begun  his  retreat  toward  Brittany. 

The  messengers  of  the  regent,  following  the  trail  of  starving 
men  and  horses,  overtook  Edward  at  Chartros.  Edward  was 
ready  for  peace;  ho  could  no  longer  blind  himself  to  the  vanity  of 
attempting  to  unite  the  two  crowns,  and  agreed  to  renounce  all 
claims  to  the  throne  of  France  and  to  the  ancient  possessions 
of  his  house  north  of  the  Loire.  The  French  king  was  to  renounce 
on  his  part  all  suzerainty  over  the  lands  south  of  the  Loire  which 
had  once  belonged  to  Eleanor.  Ponthieu  with  Calais  were  also 
•to  be  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  English  king,  and  John 
was  to  be  ransomed  for  3,000,000  crowns.  The  treaty  was  signed 
at  Bretigny,  near  Ghartres,  May  8,  13G0. 


CHAPTER  III 


the  decline  of  edward  iii.     second  8taqb  of  hundred 

years'  war 

EDWARD  IIL,  lJ60-t377 

The  last  years  of  Edward  lll.'s  reign  were  full  of  trouble. 
Edward  himself  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  penalty  which  nature 
so  often  exacts  of  prematurely  developed  mentul  and 
lieriineof  physical  powers;  he  was  an  old  man  long  before  his 
time.  The  brilliant  successes  of  the  war,  moreover, 
had  encouraged  the  baser  elements  of  a  nature  which  was  by  birth 
mean,  selfish,  and  shallow;  nor  could  the  glamour  of  court 
pageantry  long  hide  the  spuriousness  of  his  character  from  the 
people,  or  conceal  the  fact  that  their  glorious  Edward  was  fading 
into  a  contemptible  little  old  man,  decrepit  in  body,  small  of 
soul,  and  weak  of  will,  the  prey  of  politicians  and  court  parasites. 

The  Treaty  of  Bretigny  proved  a  complete  failure  as  a  basis 
for  a  permanent  peace.  The  French  people,  sore  burdened  and 
distraught,  could  not  raise  the  enormous  ransom  which  had  been 
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pledged  for  the  retarn  of  their  king,  and  left  him  to  die  in  exile. 
The  other  terms  of  the  treaty  also  were  never  carried  out.  Edward 
Faom^or  ^^  promptly  Organized  the  newly-acquired  territories 
^Brd^     as  the  Duchy  of  Aqnitaiue  and  had  installed  the 

Black  Prince  as  duke,  but  the  French  king  had 
never  formally  renounced  his  sovereignty,  neither  had  Edward 
renounced  his  claim  to  the  French  crown.  The  old  struggle, 
moreover,  had  continued  to  rage  in  Brittany,  and  when  in  1365 
a  crushing  defeat  of  the  French  party  definitely  settled  the  suc- 
cession in  favor  of  John  de  Montfort,  a  new  storm  center  suddenly 
developed  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  Gastilian  nobles  by 
the  support  of  the  French  had  driven  out  Pedro  the  Gruel  and 
established  his  brother,  Henry  of  Trastamara,  in  his  stead.  The 
Black  Prince  received  Pedro  at  Bordeaux  and  in  an  evil  hour 
persuaded  Edward  and  the  English  parliament  to  take  up 
his  cause.  In  1367  he  penetrated  the  Pyrenees,  defeated  Henry 
and  his  allies  at  Navarrete  and  reSatablished  the  ferocious  Pedro 
in  Castile. 

The  next  year  Henry  returned  to  Castile,  caught*  Pedro  in  a 
trap  and  slew  him,  and  thus  the  matter  ended  as  far  as  the  civil 

war  in  Spain  was  concerned.  But  not  so  the  Black 
§fJJ^        Prince;  in  order  to  pay  oft  his  soldiers  he  proposed 

the  levy  of  a  hearth  tax  upon  his  new  duchy.  The 
noUes  resented  the  measure  and  appealed  to  the  new  king  of 
France,  Charles  V.,  to  protect  them.  Charles,  always  wise  and 
sore-footed,  waited  a  year,  and  then  resuming  the  overlordship  of 
Aquitaine,  summoned  the  duke  to  Paris  to  answer  the  complaints 
of  his  vassals,  and  when  the  prince  defied  him,  he  sent  back  a 
declaration  of  war. 

The  English  soon  found  that  they  had  a  new  kind  of  antagonist 
to  deal  with  in  the  young  French  king;  a  man  who  despised 
The  French  <^^^^<^1^  ^^^  ^^  uonsense,  and  saw  no  glamour  in  war; 
mSSiJu^  whose  bodily  infirmities  forbade  him  to  lead  armies, 
0/  war.  btit  who  knew  men,  and  from  the  quiet  seclusion  of 
his  castle,  with  unerring  wisdom  observed  events  and  selected  his 
instruments.  The  French  king  saw^  moreover,  that  in  any 
campaign  upon  his  own  territory  the  invader  must  sooner  or  later 
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retire  baffled  and  beaten,  if  only  he  oonld  be  prevented  from  fight- 
ing battles.  He  also  fully  realized  the  nselessness  of  continuing 
to  pit  feudal  levies  against  the  trained  soldiers  of  England,  and 
steadily  substituted  the  professional  soldier  for  the  feudal  knight; 
placing  in  command  not  his  dukes  and  counts,  whose  claim  to 
preferment  rested  merely  upon  their  social  alliances,  but  trained 
warriors  like  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  men  who  were  conspicuous 
for  tried  abilities  rather  than  for  high  birth,  and  who  thoroughly 
understood  their  business  of  war. 

In  1370  the  French  entered  Aqnitaine;  the  Black  Prince  with 
shattered  health  and  wasted  treasury,  the  results  of  his  Spanish 

^^  campaign,  with  the  country  largely  in  sympathy  with 
reconquat  cf  the  invaders,  could  only  look  on,  while  the  disaffected 
towns  opened  their  gates  and  received  French  garrisons. 
But  when  the  episcopal  city  of  Limoges  surrendered,  he  roused 
himself  from  his  sick  bed  in  order  to  retake  it.  No  mercy  was 
shown  to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants;  men,  women,  and  children 
were  put  to  the  sword.  The  recapture  of  Limoges  was  the  last 
exploit  of  the  Black  Prince.  The  next  year  he  returned  to 
England  a  dying  man. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  prestige  of  the  English  continued  to 
fade.  Their  power  in  the  newly  conquered  provinces  dis- 
integrated. Their  armies  marched  hither  and  thither,  but  no 
battles  were  fought.  Cities  that  consented  to  "blackmail"  were 
spared;  the  rest  were  plundered  and  burned.  A  bitter  hatred, 
fed  upon  such  scenes  as  those  of  Limoges,  took  possession  of  the 
population  and  made  them  ready  to  receive  even  the  ruffians  who 
followed  du  Guesclin  as  saviors. 

While  this  series  of  misfortunes  was  thus  rapidly  unfolding  in 
Aqnitaine,  an  even  deeper  gloom  was  settling  upon  the  court  at 
home.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  good  Queen  Philippa 
Parers.  ^^  1369,  Edward  had  become  blindly  infatuated  with 
a  young  woman  of  the  late  queen's  household  named 
Alice  Ferrers,  by  whom  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  into  the 
«fildest  extravagance.  He  allowed  her  to  interfere  in  affairs  of 
state  and  even  sit  with  the  toyal  judges  when  she  wished  to 
influence  their  decisions. 
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The  high  offices  of  the  state  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy; 
but  they  had  lost  the  sympathy  of  the  people  and  had  roused  the 
ThefactioM  ^^^^^  hostility  of  the  bah>nage,  and  particularly  of 
'ifh^S!^  the  creatures  who  surrounded  the  king.  To  this  latter 
Lanetuier.  elass  belonged  John  of  Gaunt,  Edward's  fourth  son. 
Tliis  powerful  but  unprincipled  man  had  married  Blanche,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and  with  the  titles 
and  yast  estates  he  had  also  succeeded  to  the  traditions  of  this 
ancient  house.  He  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  old  consenra- 
tive  wing  of  the  baronige,  and  was  in  full  ^mpathy  with  its 
narrow  class  feeling;  he  saw  nothing  to  be  commended  in  the 
rising  power  of  the  commons,  and  scoffed  at  the  new  ideas  which 
had  found  lodgment  in  the  constitution;  he  did  all  that  he  could, 
moreover,  to  develop  hostility  to  the  clergy,  begrudging  their 
wealth,  and  claiming  for  himself  and  his  friends  a  monopoly  of 
the  public  offices  of  the  kingdom.  Such  a  man  could  never 
become  a  great  popular  leader.  He  was  nevertheless  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  man.  A  powerful  reactionary  spirit  was 
everywhere  quickening  into  action,  and  although  no  one  credited 
John  of  Oaunt  with  any  patriotic  motive,  he  was  allowed  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  reaction,  confuse  its  real  interests, 
and  use  its  influence  to  further  the  factional  strifes  of  the  court. 

Opi>osed  to  this  Lancastrian  court  party  was  a  second  faction 
of  the  barons  whose  natural  leader  was  Edmund  Mortimer,  the 
earl  of  March,  the  great-grandson  of  Roger  Mortimer 
Srti^S^  of  Edward  II. 's  reign.  He  had  married  Pailippa,  the 
ic^MafSL  ^^^e^^^  o'  ^^^  late  earl  of  Clarence,  the  king's  third 
son,  and  had  the  interests  of  his  wife  and  son  t 
maintain  against  the  ambitions  of  John  of  Oaunt.  He  was, 
therefore,  the  natural  ally  of  the  clerical  party,  represented  by 
the  chimoellor,  William  of  Wykeham,  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  as  head  of  the  government  was  the  special  object  of  the 
enmity  of  John  of  Oaunt  and  the  favorites. 

Independently  of  these  factions  of  the  court  there  had  also 
grown  up  in  the  nation  at  large  a  vigorous  and  energetic  party 
whose  purpose  was  ecclesiastical  reform ;  who  protested  not  against 
the  church  but  the  abuses  of  the  church;  not  against  the  clergy 
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but  against  their  ueeless  wealth,  their  extravagance,  their  worldly 
ambition,  and  heartless  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor; 

not  against  the  papacy  as  an  institution,  but  against 
ij^n^rorm     the  interference  of  the  pope  in  English  affairs,  and 

the  indirect  taxation  of  the  English  church  through 
the  ''proyisions"  which  the  pope  was  still  in  the  habit  of  making 

for  his  Italian  servants.  In  1351  parliament  had  passed 
^^^^  the  Statute  of  Provisors^  which  made  the  recipient  of 
mmii^^jiM^  *  papal  provision  liable  to  imprisonment  and  forfeiture. 

In  1353  the  even  more  importiftit  Statute  of  Praemunire 
had  directly  attacked  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Boman 
Curia  by  making  it  a  serious  crime  for  any  Englishman  to  appeid 
from  the  decision  of  an  English  court  to  a  foreign  court.  In  1366, 
also,  Urban  V.  had  very  unwisely  put  a  new  weapon  into  the  hands 
of  the  reform  party  by  making  a  formal  demand  upon  the  English 
king  for  the  payment  of  the  tribute  which  John  had  once  pledged 
to  Innocent  III.  The  king  submitted  the  pope's  claim  to 
parliament,  and  although  parliament  made  short  work  of  it  by 
denying  the  right  of  Eling  John  to  enter  into  any  such  compact, 
the  discussion  aroused  was  most  unfortunate  because  it  helped 

to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  nation  from  the  much-needed 
Character  Of  reforms  within  the  church  to  the  abuses  which  had 
^'" '  sprung  up  in  the  borderland  where  the  interests  of 
church  and  state  came  into  contact,  and  deflected  the  activity  of 
the  reformers  from  the  moral  to  tlie  political  field,  making  such 
men  as  Wyclif  the  tools  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  the  other  politicians, 
who  were  bending  all  their  energies  to  drive  the  churchmen  out 
of  the  state  offices  and  secure  them  for  themselves.  In  1371  the 
opposition  believed  themselves  strong  enough  to  open  a  direot 
attack  upon  the  ecclesiastical  office-holders,  and  succeeded  in 
securing  the  dismissal  of  William  of  Wykeham  and  his  fellow 
ecclesiastics. 

The  new  lay  officials  who  took  the  place  of  the  deposed 
ecclesiastics  had  to  experience  the  common  lot  of  a  party  long  out 
of  office  when  suddenly  entrusted  with  a  vast  and  delicate 
machinery,  the  safe  management  of  which  depends  upon  experience 
quite  as  much  as  good  will.     They  had  charged  the  ecclesiastical 
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ministers  with  sluggishness  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.    To  justify 
the  charge,  therefore,  they  were  bound  to  take  the  war  in  hand 

and  push  it  vigorously.  But  how  should  they  secure  the 
ihenew         money?    They  hesitated  to  tax  the  great  landholding 

middle  class  or  to  lay  hands  on  the  goods  of  commerce. 
As  astute  politicians  they  shrank  from  incurring  the  odium  of 
the  class  which  controlled  the  parliaments.  They  turned,  there- 
fore, upon  the  hated  churchmen,  and  proposed  to  raise  the  money 
needed  by  a  direct  tax  of  22s.  3d.  on  every  parish  of  the  kingdom, 
but  taken  from  lands  ''which  since  the  eighteenth  year  of  Edward  I. 
had  passed  into  mortmain."  The  tax  was  subsequently  raised 
to  116s.  The  churchmen  naturally  objected,  and  raised  the  cry 
that  they  were  the  objects  of  malicious  persecution  and  were 
being  robbed  in  the  name  of  the  state.  A  singular  misfortune, 
moreover,  attended  the  efEorts  of  the  new  councillors  to  prosecute 
the  war.  The  fleet  which  was  raised  with  the  money  taken  from 
the  clergy,  was  lost  at  Rochelle  in  1372.  Then  Edward  led 
another  fleet  out  of  Southampton  to  be  driven  back  again  by 
adverse  winds,  and  the  next  year  John  of  Gaunt  led  an  ill-fated 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  France.  In  1374  only  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne  in  the  south  remained  in  English  hands,  and  .the  council 
was  glad  to  accept  a  truce,  which  remained  in  force  theoretically 
nntil  Edward's  death.  At  home  in  the  meantime,  while  English 
ships  were  sunk  at  sea  and  English  soldiers  were  dying  like 
flies  on  John  of  (Jaunt's  march  across  France,  the  court  was 
openly  parading  its  shame;  Alice  Ferrers  was  allowed  to  traflBc  in 
her  influence  with  the  king,  and  her  favorites  traded  in  the  claims 
of  his  hapless  creditors. 

Mismanagement,  extravagance,  overwhelming  failure,  the 
scandals  of  the  court,  and  the  evident  helplessness  of  the  king, 
ThereaeHon,  *^  ^^^  brought  ou  the  inevitable  reaction.  In  1376  the 
Soflif^-  Black  Prince  came  forth  from  his  seclusion,  and 
liament.  making  common  cause  with  William  of  Wykeham  and 
the  earl  of  March,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition.  In 
the  parliament  known  as  the  ''Good  Parliament,"  which  met  in 
April,  Peter  de  la  Mare,  steward  of  the  earl  of  March,  who  had 
been  elected  speaker,  proceeded  with  great  boldness  to  discus'^ 
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the  mismanagement  of  the  goTemment,  and  demanded  an 
account  of  recent  reoeipto  and  ezpenditnreB  before  new  supplies 
shoald  be  granted.  A  new  council,  also,  was  organised;  William 
of  Wykeham  was  restored  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  sent  int<> 
retirement.  The  parliament  then  began  a  direct  attack  upon 
three  members  of  the  late  council,  Latimer,  Lyons,  and  Seville, 
and  also  upon  Alice  Ferrers. 

Before  the  sitting  of  the  Oood  Parliament  was  concluded,  the 
Black  Prince  died.  His  death  at  once  brought  forward  the 
question  of  the  succession.  The  parliament  greatly 
Biaeh  Prince,  feared  the  ambition  of  John  of  Gk&unt,  and  entreated 
the  king  to  bring  them  the  little  ^^Bichard  of  Bor- 
deaux," the  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  that  he  might  be  formally 
honored  as  the  heir  to  the  crown.  They  also  persuaded  the  king 
to  strengthen  his  council  by  the  addition  of  ten  more  members 
representing  the  popular  party. 

In  July  the  Good  Parliament  broke  up  with  the  feeling  that 
all  had  been  done  well;  but  the  members  had  hardly  reached 
li^fy^f^  their  homes  before  John  of  Gaunt  resumed  his  old 
Qawu{o  place,  Alice  Perrers  was  brought  back,  the  late  speaker 
power.  .^ag  arrested  and  put  in  prison,  and  a  long   list  of 

charges  brought  against  William  of  Wykeham.  The  new  members 
of  the  council,  also,  were  denied  a  seat,  and  of  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  petitions,  embodying  the  grievances  for  which 
the  Good  Parliament  had  humbly  sought  redress,  not  one  received 
the  assent  of  the  crown.  In  January  1377  a  new  parliament  was 
summoned,  packed  to  suit  the  ideas  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  the 
work  of  the  Good  Parliament  was  speedily  undone.  The  new 
parliament,  also,  wrestled  with  the  question  of  supplies,  and 
signalized  itself  by  voting  a  poll  tax  of  4d.  on  all  persons,  male 
or  female,  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  kind  of  tax  * 'hitherto 
unheard  of." 

While  the  party  of  John  of  Gaunt  were  thus  carrying  things 
with  a  high  hand  in  the  council  and  in  the  parliament,  con- 
vocation was  preparing  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  defense  of 
the  church.  The  unjust  attack  upon  Wykeham  had  roused 
the  ehurchmen  to  strike  back.     They  could  not  reach  John  of 
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Gaaot  directly,  but  tbey  oonld  strike  him  by  attacking  his  ally 
and  supporter,  John  Wyclif.    This  remarkable  man  had  first 

appeared  in  Oxford  as  a  student.  He  had  soon  made 
h^Smt,^^.  himself  master  of  the  existing  scholastic  system  and 

won  a  reputation  among  the  distinguished  scholars  of 
the  uniyersity.  He  was  also  a  controrersialist  of  rare  powers.  He 
was  by  temperament  witty  and  erer  inclined  to  give  a  humorous 
turn  to  an  argument;  his  mind  was  acate  and  well  sharpened  by 
long  training  in  the  methods  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  His 
personal  character,  also,  was  beyond  reproach,  and  his  genial, 
snnny  nature  had  won  him  many  friends.  In  1361  he  had  become 
master  of  Balliol.  In  1366  he  had  boldly  assailed  the  pope's 
claim  of  feudal  supremacy  over  England,  publicly  defending  the 
action  of  parliament  in  refusing  to  continue  the  annual  tribute. 

Two  years  later  he  had  more  formally  set  forth  his 
2iJ22"2£    vi®^8  in  his  "Theory  of  Dominion,"  the  famous  De 

Daminio  Divino^  in  which  he  asserted  that  all  right  of 
dominion  must  depend  upon  true  relations  with  God,  the  supreme 
suzerain  of  the  universe;  that  kings  are  vicars  of  Ood  as  truly  as 
popes,  and  that  the  state  is  as  sacred  as  tjie  church.  Such  views 
had  naturally  attracted  a  man  like  John  of  Gaunt,  who  was  not 
over-shrewd  even  for  a  politician,  who,  while  failing  to  compre- 
hend the  remote  logical  application  of  Wyclif 's  theories  in  estab- 
lishing the  responsibility  of  the  individual  and  the  liberty  of  the 
indiyidual  conscience,  thought  only  of  the  support  which  the 
views  of  Wyclif  would  give  to  a  pa^y  built  up  ostensibly  upon 
the  principle  of  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of  churchmen  in 
the  state.  Wyclif  on  his  part  had  accepted  the  alliance,  appar- 
ently, without  question. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Wyclif  should  share   in  the 
opprobriam  which  had  fallen  upon  John  of  Gaunt's  goremment, 

and  that  the  clerical  party  shonld  single  him  out  for 
5^*11^1^.      fl-^^tack  as  a  counter  to  the  attack  upon  Wykeham.     He 

was  accordingly  summoned  to  appear  before  a  com- 
mittee of  bishops  at  St.  Paul's  in  London.  The  trial,  however, 
was  not  allowed  to  run  its  course.  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  friends, 
oattfisiUy  in  the  interests  of  fair  play,  managed  to  precipitate  a 
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riot;  the  court  broke  up  in  confasion  and  Wyclif  was  saved  at 
least  from  a  formal  condemnation  by  the  ministers  of  the  church. 

The  attempted  trial  of  Wyclif  was  held  in  February.  On 
June  21,  £dward  III.  breathed  his  last,  and  with  his  death  the 
Death  of  schemos  of  John  of  Gaunt  for  the  time  came  to  an  end. 
juneihiln!  ^'  Edward's  long  reign  a  feature  to  be  noticed  of  prime 
flu^r^^  importance  is  the  steady  increase  in  the  authority  of 
nu  reign,  parliament  as  a  factor  in  the  government.  The 
Statute  of  York,  1322,  had  definitely  established  the  right  of 
the  Commons  to  a  share  in  the  deliberations  of  parliament.  Dar- 
ing the  early  part  of  Edward  III.'s  reign  the  knights 
dSSnUy^  of  the  shire  began  regularly  to  sit  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  towns  and  thus  greatly  enhanced  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  inferior  house.  The  advance  in  the 
dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  Commons,  however,  was  only  a 
phase  of  a  general  increase  in  the  activity  and  authority  of  parlia- 
ment as  a  whole,  largely  a  result  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 
Increase  in  Ercqucut  scssions  Were  necessary;  during  long  periods 
axuh^ty^  the  parliaments  were  virtually  annual.  The  well- 
pariiamctU.  known  shiftiness  of  the  king,  his  frequent  attempts  to 
secure  money  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws  as  confirmed  by 
Edward  I.,  required  the  utmost  watchfulness,  and  as  a  result  of 
faithful  persistence  in  holding  the  king  to  the  paths  prescribed  by 
the  laws,  three  very  important  constitutional  principles,  all 
bearing  directly  upon  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  all  more 
or  less  clearly  expressed  in  formal  law,  passed  into  definite  practice: 
1.  "No  legislation  could  be  binding  upon  the  nation  without  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses.  2.  The  king  might  not  raise  money 
by  taxes,  loans,  or  otherwise,  without  the  consent  of  parliament; 
any  such  attempt  on  the  king's  part  was  henceforth  illegal,  and 
it  was  within  the  right  of  the  subject  to  resist  the  king's  officers 
who  sought  thus  to  take  his  property.  3.  The  king's  ministers 
were  directly  responsible  to  parliament  and  might  be  impeached. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  also  witnessed  the  beginnings  of 
great  social  and  religious  movements  which  were  to  result  on  the 
one  hand  in  the  abolition  of  villainage  in  England  and  on  the 
other  in  the  complete  severance  of   England  from  the  great 
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European  system  represented  by  the  papacy.  Edward  and  his 
ministers  had  little  to  do  with  the  first  of  these  movements,  save 
»  ^  .  .  to  accelerate  it  by  their  foolish  Statute  of  Labourers. 
rdioimu  New  Conditions  made  villainage  no  longer  a  paying  insti- 
Edward  tution  and  the  landlord  was  forced  to  accept  other  rela- 
tions  to  the  laboring  class.  With  the  second  of  these 
movements  Edward  had  much  to  do.  The  contiguity  of  the  papal 
court  to  France,  the  undoubted  French  influence  at  Avignon, 
involved  the  popes  even  against  their  will  in  the  hostility  which 
a  generation  of  war  had  bred  in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen  against 
the  French  nation,  teaching  them  to  look  upon  the  papacy  as  a 
foreign  institution.  The  continued  demands  of  the  papacy,  its 
interference  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  England,  also,  opened 
the  eyes  of  Englishmen  to  the  real  significance  of  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope's  court  and  the  claim  of  the  pope  to 
appoint  to  English  livings.  It  was  impossible,  furthermore,  for 
such  a  movement  to  stop  simply  with  an  attack  upon  the  political 
authority  of  the  pope.  The  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
church  were  too  widespread  and  flagrant,  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  were  too  acute.  Men  were  not  lacking  who  dared  to  pro- 
ceed from  institutions  to  doctrines,  and  question  the  fonndations 
of  the  entire  ecclesiastical  system. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.,  further,  is  marked  by  a  pronounced 
growth  of  the  national  spirit.  The  traits  of  nationality  had 
begun  to  develop  even  before  the  Norman  Conquest  and  had 
continued  in  a  steady  and  sturdy  growth.  Yet  some  elements 
were  still  lacking.  The  Englishman  had  a  language  of  his  own 
and  the  beginnings  of  a  literature,  but  he  had  not  learned  either 
to  respect  the  one  or  to  love  the  other.  The  Latin  had  never 
yielded  its  place  as  the  language  of  the  church  and  the  university. 
The  pliant  and  nimble  French  had  displaced  the  more  uncouth 
English  in  the  court  and  in  the  schools.  William  the  Conqueror 
had  tried  to  learn  English,  but  with  poor  success.  Other  kings 
had  not  made  the  effort  at  all.  Even  Edward  III.  spoke  English 
witii  difficulty.  Ralph  Higden,  a  writer  of  the  times,  deplores 
the  custom  of  compelling  English  boys,  against  the  practice  of  all 
otlwr  nations,  to  construe  their  lessons  in  French ;   a  practice. 
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whlcH  he  declares  had  been  followed  since  tht  Norman  Couqnest. 
French  had  likewise  invaded  the  law  conrts  and  the  parliaments. 
It  had  taken  possession  of  the  shops  and  was  fast  becoming  the 
language  of  trade  and  commerce.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
however,  the  hostility  of  the  English  toward  the  French  people 
had  extended  to  their  langaage,  and  the  nse  of  the  foreign  tongue 
had  rapidly  fallen  off.  In  1362  the  people  had  become  so  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  French  that  the  law  conrts  were  ordered  by  statute 
to  conduct  their  proceedings  in  English.  In  1363  for  the  first 
time,  the  chancellor  opened  parliament  with  a  speech  in  English. 
The  vigor  with  which  the  English  were  turning  to  their  own 
tongue  again  is  farther  shown  in  the  great  literary  creations  of  the 

next  reign  which  are  associated  with  the  names  of 
terpieeeittjf     Wyclif,  Lauglaud,  and  Chaucer.      Wyclif    discarded 

the  ponderous  Latin  of  the  university  and  spoke 
directly  to  the  people  in  the  homely  speech  of  the  plowboy  and 
the  village  smith:  ''Let  clerks  enditen  in  Latin,  and  let  French- 
men in  their  French  also  enditen  their  quaint  terms,  for  it  is 
kindly  to  their  mouths,  but  let  us  show  our  fantaseys  in  such 
words  as  were  learnden  of  our  dames  tongae.*'  Innumerable 
tracts,  but  most  of  all  his  English  Bible,  masterpieces  all  of  the 
simple,  chaste  English  of  the  people  in  their  best  moments,  show 
how  well  Wyclif  kept  to  his  purpose. 

Of  William  Langland  little  is  known  save  his  poem,  ''The 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman.''    The  poem  is  a  running  satire  of  the 

time,  presented  in  the  form  of  a  vision  or  dream,  in 
Langland,  which  iu  a  plain  "full  of  folk,"  the  dreamer  watches 
of  Pitrt  ^^     the  mad  struggle  for  place  and  pelf^  so  unseemly  in 

men  of  high  calling.  He  deplores  the  evil  practices  of 
the  church;  he  beholds  Lady  Mead, — reward  or  bribery,— obtain- 
ing bishoprics  for  fools;  he  draws  droll  pictures  of  the  hunting 
priest,  lazy,  jovial,  hard-drinking,  who  comes  to  church  just  in 
time  to  hear  the  Ha  miasa  est;  but  finds  only  severe  words  for 
the  professional  pardoners  and  the  herd  of  knaves  wHo  trafficin 
holy  things.  Yet  he  has  no  thought  of  doing  away  with  i^e" 
church,  the  hierarchy,  or  its  doctrines,  and  only  prays  for  ^* 
amendment  from  the  pope  down.  .  :~     :.;  ::.?.-:  i«cl±: 
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..The. same  wholesome  sense,  a  desire  for  reform  rather  than 
reyoIation»  ia  reyealed  in  Langland's  view  of  the  political  society 
of  his  day.  His  sympathies  are  with  the  people,  yet  there  is  place 
and  need  for  all  the  great  ones  in  the  well-ordered  England. 
The  king  is  necessary  as  the  head  of  the  state  to  rule  the  Com- 
mons and  ^'holy  kirke  and  clergy  fro  cursede  men  to  defende." 
King  and  parliament  are  the  law-makers;  the  knights  defend  the 
priest  and  the  laborer;  the  merchant's  wealth  must  restore  the 
broken  bridges  and  support  the  scholars.  Even  lovely  ladies  with 
their  ^Uonge  fyngres"  have  their  tasks  with  the  needle.  But 
supporting  all,  feeding  all,  is  the  humble  plowman,  Piers,  bending 
to  his  daily  toil,  patient  .as  his  oxen.  The  teaching  of  the  poem 
is  wholesome  and  sound.  The  welfare  of  the  state  depends  upon 
the  harmony  and  mutual  support  of  all  classes.  The  great  have 
their  teniptations  which  they  may  avoid  by  marrying  Lady  Mead 
to  Sir  Knight  Conscience.  Piers  Plowman  is  not  to  be  despised. 
He  is  the  main  support  of  the  state.  In  his  humble,  unadorned, 
but  honest  life,  free  from  the  elements  that  lead  other  men  astray. 
Truth  finds  a  congenial  home. 

Unlike  Langland,  Chaucer  is  the  poet  of  the  court.  The  art 
and  elegance  of  the  French  love-poets  are  his,  in  marked  contrast 
^^^        with  the  unadorned  alliterations  of  Langland.     His 

spirit,  moreover,  is  of  the  Renaissance,  nor  does  he  hes- 
itate to  draw  his  themes  from  Petrarch  or  Boccaccio.  His  sym- 
pathy is  with  the  upper  classes.  He  is  neither  religious  reformer, 
nor  social  reformer.  He  bears  no  burdens.  He  loves  life  for  its 
own  sake,  and  sees  in  the  foibles  of  those  about  him,  themes 
whereon  to  make  merry  rather  than  to  mourn. 

His  best  known  book  is  the  "Ci^nterbury  Tales,"  written 
probably  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  and  left  incomplete.     He 

brings  together  at  the  Tabard  Inn  in  London,  a  com- 
iS^rSS*?-  P®°J-P'  ^^^  *^^  women  from  various  classes  of  society, 

all  bound  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  popular 
Thomas  A  Becket  of  Canterbury.  Here,  then,  in  the  stories  and 
conversations  of  .the  pilgrims,  as  they  lope  along  in  the  easy, 
rocking  canter,  the  favorite  Canterbury  gallop,  is  the  England  of 
the  fourteenth  century  in  miniature;   its  dress,  its  foibles,  its 
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heart  tongs  and  its  laughter,  its  meanness  and  its  weakness*  Here 
is  the  ^^yery  perfect  gentle  knight,"  just  returned  from  his  bat- 
tles and  adventures  in  the  wars,  accompanied  by  his  squire;  the 
sturdy  yeoman,  he  who  gave  such  good  account  of  himself  at 
Grecy  and  Poitiers,  who  with  professional  pride  keeps  bis  good 
bow  like  an  experienced  archer.  There  is  also  the  hunting  monk, 
who  cares  not  a  groat  for  the  rules  of  his  order;  the  mendicant 
friar,  a  sturdy  beggar,  ^* wanton  and  merry";  the  summoner, 
whose  fiery  face  is  a  terror  to  the  children ;  the  pardoner  with  his 
wallet  ''brimful  of  pardons  come  from  Rome  all  hot,"  who  can 
rake  in  more  money  from  a  country  parish  than  the  parson  can 
get  in  two  months,  an  arrant  knave  who  knows  more  than  one 
trick  of  wheedling  the  coppers  out  of  the  purses  of  simple  country 
folk.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  brighter  side  of  church  life;  the 
gentle,  dainty  prioress  is  there  with  her  courtly  French  lisp,  her 
refined  manners  and  tender  heart;  the  earnest  parson,  poor,  lov- 
ing, and  self-sacrificing,  the  salt  of  the  church  to  keep  it  all  from 
rotting.  Of  the  learned  classes,  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  and 
the  Oxford  student  are  also  there;  other  characters  too,  such  as 
the  merchant,  the  miller,  the  cook,  the  reeve,  and  finally  the 
plowman,  suggesting  the  inspiration  of  Langland,  as  the  parson 
suggests  Wyclif.  These  characters  are  not  allegories  or  mythical 
creatures  of  the  past,  but  the  real  men  and  women  of  the  Eng- 
land of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  bore  its  burdens  and  felt  its 
sorrows;  the  men  who  fought  out  the  Hundred  Years*  War,  who 
caught  the  glow  of  the  morning  and  made  merry  in  the  conscious 
sense  of  the  new  life  which  was  at  hand;  a  life  which  they  could 
feel,  but  could  not  comprehend. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  PEASANT  BEVOLT.   THE  ATTACK  OF  THE  KIKO  UPON  THE 

CONSTITUTION 
aiCBARDIL,  2377-1399 

The  accession  of  Richard  was  the  signal  for  a  general  recon- 
ciliation of  all  parties,  and  a  fairly  representative  council  was 
selected  to  conduct  the  government.     It  was  in  fact  high  time 
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that  the  adTisen  of  the  young  king  awoke  to  the  serious  nature  of 
the  troubles  which  threateped  the  state.    The  sky  was  portentous 

with  coming  storm.  The  war  with  France  had  not  only 
mS^ii     ^^"^  ^^^^  ceased  to  be  profitable  but  had  inflicted 

upon  the  people  a  constantly  increasing  burden  of 
taxation.  Inflammatory  elements,  moreover,  were  scattered  eyery- 
where;  the  strife  of  landlord  and  villain  was  increasing  in  bitter- 
ness daily;  the  free  laborer  and  the  wandering  artisan,  under  the 
Statute  of  Labourers,  were  treated  as  vagrants;  disbanded  soldiers 
from  the  wars,  broken  in  fortune  and  swelling  with  pride  and  mis- 
chief, wandered  everywhere;  begging  friars,  the  newsmongers  and 
gossips  of  the  times,  brought  the  news  of  the  day  to  the  humblest 
and  added  their  own  flery  editorials;  incendiary  priests,  like  John 
Ball  of  Kent,  preached  the  rights  of  man  to  eager  multitudes, 
and  even  dared  to  question  the  whole  existing  social  order. 

When,  therefore,  the  ministry,  driven  to  straits  for  money  in 
order  to  punish  the  French  for  recent  depredations  upon  the  £ng- 
Theritinaaf  ^^^  coast,  rcsortod  again  to  the  new  scheme  of  taxing 
thepeamnta,  people  by  the  head,  it    needed    only  the  irritation 

caused  by  the  attempts  of  the  ofiicials  to  enforce  col- 
lection to  rouse  the  peasantry  to  desperation.  The  first  outbreak 
occurred  near  Tilbury  in  Essex  about  the  last  week  in  May,  1381. 
A  few  days  later  trouble  began  in  Kent.  By  June  10,  the  coun- 
ties of  the  lower  Thames  were  up  from  end  to  end;  manors  were 
burned,  manor  rolls  destroyed,  and  bailiffs,  lawyers,  and  partic- 
ularly obnoxious  landlords,  hunted  down  and  murdered  in  cold 
blood.  Everywhere  the  same  scenes  of  violence  were  enacted, 
though  with  ever  changing  variety  in  the  grim  details.  Then, 
when  the  special  objects  which  had  ronsed  the  wrath  of  the 
people  in  their  home  districts  had  been  destroyed,  the  mobs, 
maddened  by  their  very  successes  and  still  unsated,  from  all  the 
^^horne  counties''  began  marching  upon  London.  The  insurrec- 
tion in  the  meanwhile  continued  to  spread.  By  the  19th  of  June 
it  had  reached  Somerset  and  on  the  23d  it  had  reached  Yorkshire. 
There  were  echoes  even  in  distant  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  in 
remote  Chester,  though  the  extent  of  the  outbreaks  here  is  not 
known. 
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On  the  13th  of  Jane  the  insargenttf  entered  London,  and  for 
three  days  the  city  lay  in  the  power  of  the  mob.  John  of  Gaunt, 
^  fortunately  for  himself,  had  been  called  north  by  threat 

London,  ^  of  uow  trouble  with  Scotland,  but  his  beautiful  palace, 
the  Savoy,  was  at  hand  and  upon  this  the  people  first 
vented  their  wratli.  The  Temple,  the  Inns  of  Gourt,  and  other 
buildings  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  hateful  laws 
which  they  hoped  to  overturn,  were  fired,  and  all  legal  records 
destroyed  that  could  be  found.  The  jails,  also,  were  opened  and 
their  populations  turned  loose  to  join  in  inaugurating  the  reign  of 
terror.  From  arson  and  plunder  the  rioters  soon  passed  to  mur- 
der; seizing  their  victims  in  church  and  sanctuary,  and  dragging 
them  forth  to  be  dispatched  in  the  presence  of  the  applauding 
multitude.  On  the  fourteenth,  in  some  unaccountable  way  the 
people  prevailed  upon  the  guards  to  admit  them  to  the  Tower 
where  the  more  obnozioas  members  of  the  council  and  their 
friends  were  in  hiding.  A  frightful  massacre  followed.  Some 
were  torn  limb  from  limb.  The  chancellor.  Archbishop  Sudbury, 
and  the  treasurer,  Sir  Robert  Hales,  were  dri^^ged  out  to  Tower 
Hill  and  there  beheaded  to  the  delight  of  the  jeering  multitudes. 

The  government  apparently  was  smitten  with  the  paralysis  of 
panic  and  could  do  nothing  to  protect  its  friends  or  even  defend 
itself.  Walworth,  the  mayor  of  London,  showed  some  spirit,  and 
in  an  altercation  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  held  at 
Smithfield,  in  the  presence  of  the  young  king,  cut  down  Walter 
Tyler,  the  famous  ^^Wat  Tyler^'  whose  name  has  sometimes  been 
given  to  the  rising.  The  people  were  finally  quieted,  but  only  by 
pledging  them  in  the  king's  name  that  they  should  never  again  be 
''held  for  serfs,''  and  by  promising  a  general  pardon. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  revolt  in  London,  the  excitement  in 
other  places  also  rapidly  subsided.  Then  followed  the  reaction, 
TfurtaBtum.  ^  ^^^^^S  ^^^  bitter  as  the  rising.  The  boy  king's 
counsellors  easily  persuaded  him  that  he  had  no  right 
to  grant  the  charters  of  emancipation,  and  he  forthwith  revoked 
them.  Then  the  agents  of  the  law  went  to  work,  and  those  who 
had  in  any  way  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  reodnt  risihg,  were 
hunted  out  by  the  hundreds  and  punished  with  that  jKltiMs 
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bmtalitj^  wbich  has'always  niark^d  the  dealings  of  the  master  with 
the  serf,  when  the  serf  has  dared  to  torn.  Parliament,  also, 
leftt  jta.aid  to  the  work  of  repression  and  passed  still  more  severe 
8^d  uignst  lai^s  lEigainst  the  villain. 

8u)6h   measures,  however,  were  futile.      Villainage  was  no 
loQger  a  paying  institution*    The  enlightened  conscience  of  the 

,    nation,  moreover,  had  begun  to  rest  uneasy  under  a 

Jfl^JS^      sense  of  wrong  done^  of  unjust  burdens  imposed.    The 

landlords  had  for  once  gazed  into  the  abyss;  they  had 
learned  the  latent  strength  of  the  landless;  they  did  not  care  to 
provoke  a  second  rising.  Old  forms  of  servitude  were  gradually 
allowed  to  lapse.  The  severer  laws  became  a  dead  letter.  Eman- 
cipation went  on  again  in  the  natural  order;  service  was  constantly 
commuted  for  money  paymente.  The  smaller  freeholders  steadily 
increased;  wages  kept  rising,  and  with  the  rising  wages  the  com- 
forts of  Hx^  laboring  class  also  increased.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation  villainage  continued  to  exist  in  England,  if  at  all, 
only  in  the  more  remote  comers  which  had  not  yet  felt  the  touch 
of  the  new  life  of  the  nation. 

Thus  began  and  ended  the  famous  Peasant  Revolt.     In  general 
the  poll  tax  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 

rising;  but  back  of  the  poll  tax  was  the  Statute  of 
vSr^ig.      Labourers,  and  back  of    that  was  a  long  story  of 

unrequited  wrongs,  differing  in  detail  in  each  locality, 
bat  common  to  all  in  the  hatred  which  it  breathed  for  the  great 
proprietors,  whether  priest  or  noble.  Beyond  the  special  griev- 
ances which  the  people  cherished  against  their  landlords,  there 
seems  also  to  have  taken  shape  in  the  popular  mind  some  sort  of 
confused  belief  that  the  counsellors  of  the  king  and  particularly 
John  of  Oaunt  were  responsible  for  the  mismanagement  of  the 
government,  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  the  poll  tax,  and  all  the 
troubles  which  had  ensued.  Their  first  cry  for  vengeance,  there- 
fore, soon  passed  to  a  very  definite  programme  of  political  and 
social  reform.  The  poll  tax  was  to  be  suppressed;  the  Statute  of 
Labourers  repealed^  the  boy  king,  to  whom  the  people  were 
touchingly  lo^al  throughout,  must  be  rescued  from  the  hands  ol 
.bijs.  Qvil  Counsellors  and  better  government  secured;  and  finally, 
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yillainage  was  to  be  abolished  by  the  granting  of  complete  eco- 
nomic and  personal  freedom. 

The  rising  took  hold  of  the  lower  classes,  but  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  serfs.  In  Kent  there  were  no  Tillains,  and  yet  the 
Kentish  rising  was  the  most  serioas  and  destmctiye  of 
SjrScfv.  ^^^'  "^^  populace  of  the  cities  were  deeply  inter- 
ested and  at  the  first  many  of  the  city  ofiScials,  as  in 
London,  were  in  more  or  less  sympathy  with  the  insurgents.  In 
East  Anglia,  for  reasons  unknown,  even  gentlemen  were  to  be 
found  in  their  ranks. 

It  was  ineyitable  that  the  reaction  which  followed  the  Peasant 
BeTolt  should  afFect  seriously  the  religious  reform  which  is  asso* 
^^^  ciated  with  the  name  of  Wyclif.  Soon  after  the  death 
wveiira  of  Edward,  Wyclif  had  retired  to  Lutterworth  where 
the  crown  had  presented  him  with  a  living.  Here  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  disseminating  his  religious 
views,  beginning  the  famous  series  of  tracts  in  the  simple,  homely 
English  of  the  people.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  work,  also, 
that  he  began  that  other  greater  work,  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  ^Hhe  first  specimen  of  literary  English  prose  written 
since  the  cessation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle."  Wyclif 's 
views  of  Christian  doctrine,  also,  advanced  rapidly.  He  was  no 
longer  content  to  attack  simply  the  abuses  of  the  church,  but 
began  to  assail  its  fundamental  doctrines.  He  not  only  accepted 
the  Bible  as  the  sole  authority  in  the  church,  but  also  declared  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  interpret  it  for  himself,  even  against  the 
authority  of  the  fathers  or  the  councils. 

The  promulgation  of  these  views  of  Wyclif  was  contemporary 
with  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  and  men  in  their  excite- 
ment failed  to  distinguish  between  the  missionaries  of 
^«iaf  Be.  Wyclif  and  such  fiery  agitators  as  John  BaU.  They 
poptSarSy  accuscd  them  of  sympathizing  with  the  peasants,  and 
tec^\ngL'  °^^®  ^^®  teachings  of  Wyclif  responsible  for  the 
excesses  of  the  insurrection.  Thus  the  proprietary 
classes,  who  had  heretofore  favored  Wyclif,  began  to  confound 
the  cry  for  church  reform  with  the  cry  for  social  and  political 
reform.     The  enemies  of  Wyclif,  taking  advantage  of  the  reac- 
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tion,  in  a  synod  held  in  1382,  known  as  the  ^'Council  of  the  Earth- 
qnake,"  sncceeded  in  branding  as  heretical  twenty-four  conclusions 
taken  from  his  writings,  and  drove  his  adherents  out  of  Oxford. 
Farther  than  this  they  could  not  go.  They  tried,  however,  to  get 
Wyclif  to  Some,  and  brought  a  summons  from  the  pope;  but 
Wyclif's  prudence,  his  interest  in  his  great  work,  as  well  as  his 
failing  health,  kept  him  quietly  at  Lutterworth  where  he  died  in 
1384.  After  his  death  his  doctrines  continued  to  spread,  and 
many  of  the  nobility  embraced  his  views,  the  young  wife  of  the 
king,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  being  among  the  number.  In  London 
particularly,  the  Lollards,  as  the  followers  of  Wyclif  were  now 
called  for  reasons  unknown,  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  was  said 
when  five  men  met  on  the  street  comer  three  of  them  were  sure 
to  be  Lollards. 

The  council,  in  the  meantime,  was  wrestling  with  its  own 
problems.  The  French,  having  driven  the  English  out  of  Aqui- 
NewtrmiMe  ^i^®»  ^^^  tumed  their  attention  to  the  overthrow  of 
^'^awiT^  English  influence  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  burghers 
1362.  Qf  Flanders  under  Philip  van  Arteveldt,  the  son  of 

Edward^s  old  ally,  were  again  at  war  with  their  count.  But  the 
English  council  moved  so  slowly  that  they  allowed  van  Arteveldt 
to  be  beaten  in  three  successive  engagements,  in  the  last  of  which, 
at  Rosbecque,  he  was  slain.  When  the  news  reached  England  the 
consternation  was  great.  The  vast  commercial  interests  of  England 
in  Flanders  were  in  jeopardy  and  tlie  loss  of  Calais  was  imminent. 
In  their  extremity  the  council  then  sought  to  make  capital  out 
of  the  ecclesiastical  quarrel  known  as  '*the  Great  Schism,"  which 

had  divided  ecclesiastical  Europe  into  two  hostile 
^J^^<^"^  camps.       Clement  VII.,  who   had    been   elected   by 

French  influence,  ruled  at  Avignon,  while  Urban  VI. 
raled  at  Rome.  The  English  council  encouraged  the  warlike 
bishop  of  Norwich,  Henry  de  Spencer,  to  undertake  a  crusade 
against  the  French  supporters  of  Clement  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Parliament  also  gave  its  sanction  and  from  all  sides  recruits 
flocked  to  the  holy  war.  The  expedition,  however,  accom- 
plished nothing,  and  the  leaders  returned  in  disgrace.  Flanders 
fell  under   the   direct  control  of   the  French,  nnd   the  English 
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merchants  at  last  were  compelled  to  face  the  ruin  of  their 
Flemish  trade. 

Richard  was  now  in  his  nineteenth  year  and  beginning  to  fret 
under  the  imperious  ways  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who,  while  not  per- 
sonally a  member  of  the  royal  council,  was  neverthe- 
oaufU  leaves  less  represented  by  powerful  friends,  and  had  never 
hesitated  to  exert  his  influence.  The  constant  quar- 
reling of  the  duke  with  his  nephew,  however,  had  destroyed  what 
little  respect  men  still  felt  for  the  once  powerful  noble.  Leading 
members  of  the  council,  also,  regarded  his  influence  as  a  menace 
to  the  prospects  of  their  favorite,  Roger  Mortimer,  and  deter- 
mined to  expel  his  friends.  It  was  evident  to  all,  to  none  more 
than  to  the  duke  himself,  that  his  game  of  politics  at  home  was 
up  for  the  present,  at  least,  and  he  determined  to  set  out  on  a 
madcap  errand  to  secure  the  crown  of  Castile.  He  had  married 
for  his  second  wife  the  eldest  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  and 
now  proposed  in  his  wife^s  name  to  unseat  the  successful  rival 
dynasty.  He  left  England,  therefore,  in  1386  and  did  not  return 
again  for  three  years. 

If  Richard  and  his  council  thought  to  strengthen  their  posi- 
tion by  the  expulsion  of  John  of  Gaunt's  friends,  they  soon  found 
that  they  were  seriously  mistaken.  For  two  new  men 
of  anew  were  now  brought  into  solitary  prominence:  Thomas, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  John  of  Gaunt^s  youngest 
brother,  a  man  fully  as  unscrupulous  and  even  more  dangerous, 
who  had  no  ugly  memories  back  of  him;  and  John  of  Gaunt 's 
son,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  the  earl  of  Derby.  The  withdrawal 
of  John  of  Gaunt  made  possible,  also,  a  union  of  the  old  Lancas- 
trians with  the  old  clerical  party.  A  new  party  was  thus  formed, 
composed  of  the  various  dissatisfled  elements  of  the  upper  classes, 
who  now  affected  to  pose  as  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  parlia- 
ment against  the  king  and  the  council,  which  of  late  had  been 
largely  controlled  by  the  favorites,  Michael  de  la. Pole,  earl  of 
Suffolk,  the  burgher^s  son,  who  in  1383  had  been  made  chancellor, 
and  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  young,  gay,  and  reckless,  the 
boon  companion  of  the  king  in  his  pleasures,  who  in  1385  was 
made  marquis  of   Dublin   and   in   138G   duke  of    Ireland,    thtf 
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ducal  title  haTing  been  heretofore  reserved  for  those  of  royal 
blood. 

An  opportonity  was  soon  afforded  the  new  party  for  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  hated  fayorites.  In  the  early  part  of  1386,  the 
people  were  thrown  into  a  spasm  of  alarm  by  a  genuine 
theemmeu.  War  scarc,  duc  to  the  gathering  of  an  armament  in  the 
harbor  of  Sluys  for  the  purpose  of  a  descent  upon  Eng- 
land. Although  the  French  soon  abandoned  the  plan,  popular 
apprehension  had  been  wrought  to  fever  heat,  and  when  parliament 
met,  the  leaders  were  inclined  to  make  the  government,  particularly 
de  la  Pole,  the  chancellor,  responsible  for  all  the  reverses  of  the 
past  ten  years.  The  recent  promotion  of  de  Vere  was  also  a 
source  of  irritation.  The  new  parliament,  therefore,  was  in  any- 
thing but  a  tractable  mood,  and  soon  gave  evidence  of  its  spirit 
by  demanding  the  dismissal  of  the  chancellor.  Richard  was  forced 
to  yield.  Suffolk  was  impeached,  fined,  and  imprisoned.  A  com- 
mission of  regency,  also,wa8  appointed  to  control  the  administration 
and  the  king  saw  himself  virtually  deprived  of  his  royal  authority. 

The  old  Plantagenet  spirit,  however,  was  now  fairly  aroused. 
After  parliament  had  adjourned,  Richard  released  Suffolk  and 
Rithard  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  sheriffs  and  justices  of 
^apariia-  the  kingdom  at  Nottingham.  He  urged  the  sheriffs  to 
allow  no  knight  to  be  sent  to  parliament  ''save  one 
whom  the  king  and  the  council  chose.'*  He  asked  a  committee 
of  judges,  also,  to  pass  upon  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the  last 
parliament,  and  without  a  dissenting  voice,  apparently,  they 
declared  tha{  the  removal  of  the  chancellor  and  the  appointment 
of  the  commission  were  unlawful,  and  that  those  who  had  forced 
the  king  to  yield  against  his  will  were  liable  to  the  charge  of  treason. 

The  leaders  of  the  opposition  now  in  their  turn  became 
alarmed,  and  answered  the  charge  of  the  judges  by  appearing  at 
^  the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000  men.     Richard  thought 

AppeiianL*  of  resistaucc,  but  the  prompt  action  of  his  enemies 
iMfiof.  Dec.  entirely  disconcerted  him.  London  opened  its  gate.^, 
*'*^'  and  five  lords,  Gloucester,  Derby,  Arundel,  Thomas 
Beauchamp  earl  of  Warwick,  and  Thomas  Mowbray  earl  of 
Nottingham,    entered   the    king's   pre-ence    and    "appeale^l    of 
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treason"  five  of  his  late  conncillors:  de  Vere,  do  la  Pole,  Robert 
Tresilian  the  chief  justice,  Sir  Nicholas  Bramber,  and  George 
Neyille  archbishop  of  York.  In  the  meanwhile  the  enemies  of 
Oioncester  had  fled  from  the  city  in  yarions  disgaises.  De  Vere 
went  into  Chester  and  sncceeded  in  raising  an  army  of  5,000  men. 
In  December  he  approached  London,  bnt  was  met  at  Badoot 
Bridge  on  the  Thames  by  Derby  and  Oioncester,  and  his  little 
army  dispersed.  He  himself  escaped  by  swimming  the  river,  and 
finally  got  away  to  Ireland. 

The  parliament,  known  sometimes  as  the  '^Wonderfnl  Parlia- 
ment," and  sometimes  as  the  '^Merciless  Parliament,''  met  in  Feb- 

ruary,  1388,  and  in  a  session  of  122  days  devoted  itself 
fia  Pariia-     to  ridding  the  country  of  the  enemies  of  Gloucester. 

Then  after  Richard  had  been  stripped  of  all  his  earlier 

advisers  even  to  his  private  confessor,  the  parliament  broke  up 

and  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Gloucester  and  his  friends. 

For  some  months  Bichard  quietly  submitted  to  the  new  order, 

but  at  a  council  meeting  held  in   the   following  May,    taking 

advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  had  recently  come  of 
8ume8  the  (jfw-  age,  he  dismissed  his  councillors  and  once  more 
'  assumed  direction  of  the  government.  Apparently  he 
had  learned  something  from  his  earlier  misfortunes,  for  he 
adopted  a  policy  which  was  surely  moderate  for  a  man  of  his 
character.  He  refused  to  recall  de  Vere  or  the  exiled  judges. 
He  installed  William  of  Wykeham  in  his  old  position  as  chancellor. 
York  and  Derby,  also,  were  retained.  Richard  was  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  return  of  John  of  Gaunt  the  same  year,  who, 
although  as  unpopular  as  ever,  had  been  apparently  sobered 
somewhat  by  his  many  failures  and  now  sincerely  tried  to  serve 
his  young  sovereign. 

The  new  reign  was  now  fairly  launched.     The  young  king 
was  not  without  elements  of  popularity,  and  confidence  rapidly 

returned.  For  eight  years  Richard  fully  justified  the 
peliSnairuU,  ^^V^  ^'  ^^^  people;  no  king  could  have  done  better. 

A  new  series  of  truces  gave  some  respite  from  the 
burdens  of  the  French  war,  and  enabled  the  ministers  to  rednoe 
taxation.    Wages  continued  good  and  prices  steady.     New  safo- 
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gaards,  also,  were  added  to  the  Statutes  of  Provisors  and  Praemu- 
nire. The  Statute  of  Mortmain  was  enlarged  to  forbid  the  granting 
of  estates  to  laymen  in  trust  for  religious  houses, — a  practice  by 
which  the  older  statute  had  been  virtually  rendered  a  dead  letter. 
Sichard  while  quite  yonng  had  been  married  to  Anne  of 
Bohemia.     He  seems  to  have  loved  her  devotedly  and  even  to 

have  allowed  her  considerable  influence  when  once  he 
y«2fc«S^*  was  his  own  master.     But  in  1394  Anne  died,  and  as 

Richard  was  still  childless,  Roger  Mortimer  earl  of 
March  was  formally  recognized  as  heir  to  the  throne.  The  year 
of  the  queen's  death  also  saw  the  death  of  Constance  of  Castile, 
the  second  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt.  He  at  once  married  Catharine 
Swynford,  a  sister-in-law  of  Chaucer,  who  had  already  borne  him 
several  children.  These  children  and  their  descendants,  known 
as  the  Beaaforts,  will  bear  their  full  share  in  the  dynastic 
struggles  of  the  next  century.  In  1396  Richard  succeeded  in 
making  a  truce  of  twenty-eight  years  with  France.  He  then 
went  to  Paris  and  amid  great  pomp  married  Isabella,  the  eight- 
year-old  daughter  of  Charles  YI. 

The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one  for  king  or  people.     For 
two  generations   Englishmen   had  known  little  of   the  French 

court  and  its  ways;  but  now  its  splendors,  great  even 
JjJjjJJj^J^^  when  emanating  from  so  feeble  a  personality  as  Charles 

VI.,  burst  upon  this  young  king,  who  saw  at  last  a 
realization  of  his  early  dreams  of  kingly  power  and  could  not  but 
compare  his  own  slavery  to  insolent  parliaments  and  obstinate 
ministers,  with  the  freedom  and  magnificence  which  tradition  and 
custom  assigned  to  a  French  monarch.  It  was  a  dangerous 
dream,  for  Richard's  temper  was  none  of  the  steadiest  and  had 
already  led  him  into  unseemly  outbreaks. 

The  first  effects  of  these  new  ideas  of  kingly  dignity  were 
noticeable  in  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  magnificence  of  the 

trappings  of  court  life.  Richard,  like  his  grandfather, 
gjjgoMqf  get  the  pace  in  foppish  extravagance,  paying,  it  is 

said,  as  much  as  £10,000  for  a  single  coat.  The  sober- 
minded  burghers  who  were  taxing  themselves  to  keep  up  this 
show  of  kingly  magnificence  did  not  take  to  it  kindly,  and  in 
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1397  the  Commons  presented  to  the  Lords  a  formal  complaint 
against  the  extravagance  of  the  royal  household.  The  Lords 
were  more  than  half  inclined  to  report  upon  the  matter  favorably, 
when  news  of  it  reached  the  king.  Before  his  violent  outburst  of 
wrath  both  Lords  and  Commons  gave  way  and  humbly  apologized, 
while  Sir  Thomas  Haxey,  the  mover  of  the  motion,  narrowly 
escaped  death  as  a  traitor. 

Kichard  thought  he  had  learned  his  strength  and  determined 
to  follow  up  his  advantage.  He  was  upon  good  terms  with  John 
of  Gaunt;  he  was  sure  of  the  support  of  his  half- 
iMTdM  brothers,  the  Hollands,  of  Edward,  the  son  of   the 

duke  of  York,  and  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  the  earL  of 
iN^ottingham.  In  July,  therefore,  he  suddenly  arrested  Gloucester, 
Arundel,  and  Warwick,  and  by  means  of  a  parliament  packed  with 
his  partisans  secured  their  punishment,  and  the  reward  of  his 
supporters  by  grants  of  land  and  titles.  The  acts  of  the 
Wonderful  Parliament  were  annulled.  Older  measures  were  called 
up,  as  the  statutes  against  the  Despensers,  and  wherever  they 
abridged  the  king's  authority  they  were  repealed.  Not  content 
with  this,  as  though  they  wonld  put  from  themselves  the 
temptation  of  ever  pulling  down  the  fine  structure  which  they 
were  raising,  the  parliament  granted  Richard  the  customs  on  wool 
and  leather  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Then  by  a  rare  act  of 
suicide  the  parliament  delegated  its  authority  to  a  committee  of 
eighteen  of  the  king's  partisans,  with  John  of  Gaunt  as  president. 

Kichard  at  last  was  to  have  an  opportunity  to  play  the  king 
after  his  ideals.  He  rode  through  the  country,  accompanied  by  a 
body  of  Cheshire  archers,  compelling  nobles  and  gentry  to  take  an 
oath  to  support  the  acts  of  the  last  parliament.  He  compelled 
merchants  to  make  him  loans.  He  placed  blank  charters  before 
mm  who  were  known  to  possess  fortunes  and  forced  them  to  fix 
their  seals,  leaving  him  to  write  in  the  charter  what  he  pleased. 
He  levied  blackmail  upon  the  panic-stricken  remnant  of  Glou- 
cester's friends  by  compelling  them  to  buy  their  pardons.  He 
even  levied  upon  the  shires  as  a  whole,  compelling  seventeen 
counties  to  redeem  themselves  from  the  charge  of  assistii.g  the 
enemies  of  the  crown.    The  despotism  of   Richard  reached   a 
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climax  in  1398  when  in  a  freak  of  arbitrary  wilfulness  he  banished 
Derby,  now  duke  of  Hereford,  and  the  next  year  upon  the  death  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  declared  the  vast  Lancastrian  estates  forfeited,  and 
appropriated  them  to  his  own  uses. 

Bichard  of  course  was  not  without  some  specious  plea    by 
which  he  sought  to  justify  these  acts  of  despotic  power.     For 

more  than  two  hundred  years  England  had  been 
^^j^^^     wrestling  with  her  Irish  problem,  and  at  the  end  of 

the  fourteenth  century  could  show  only  a  few  districts 
about  Dublin,  ''the  English  Pale,"  so  called,  as  the  sole  result 
of  her  endeavors  to  secure  a  footing  in  Ireland  for  English  law. 
Neither  English  nor  Irish  could  gain  upon  the  other.  Marauding 
forays,  midnight  alarm  and  slaughter,  were  events  of  daily  life  in 
this  unfortunate  land,  and  even  when  the  two  races  showed  a 
tendendy  to  live  on  better  terms,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  govern- 

ment  to  keep  them  asunder  by  foolish  laws.  Edward  III. 
df  Kilkenny,  had  made  it  a  crime  for  an  Englishman  to  acquire  the 

Irish  language,  or  to  marry  into  an  Irish  family. 
Yet  the  laws'  of  nature  had  proved  stronger  than  the  statute 
laws  of  England,  and  the  change  which  had  once  taken  place  in 
Normandy  and  had  again  taken  place  in  England,  was  steadily 
progressing  within  the  boundaries  of  English  Ireland.  The 
descendants  of  the  men  who  had  come  with  Strongbow  were 
merging  in  the  subject  race  and  becoming  almost  more  Irish  than 
^e  Irish  themselves.  In  1386  Bichard  had  sent  Robert  de  Vere 
to  Ireland,  commissioned  to  complete  the  conquest  and  bring  the 
Irish  troubles  to  a  close.  But  the  Lords  Appellant  had  defeated 
this  scheme.  Then  the  truce  with  France  had  enabled  the  king  to 
turn  his  personal  attention  to  Ireland.  Little,  however,  had  been 
accomplished  because  the  English  lords  made  as  much  trouble  as  the 
Irish  princes^  and  the  king  could  find  no  loyal  party  to  make  the 
foundation  of  an  English  rule.  In  1398,  the  earl  of  March,  who 
had  been  left  in  charge  as  lieutenant  of  the  crown,  was  killed  in 
battle,  and  Sichard  determined  again  to  go  to  Ireland  in  person 
to  avenge  the  fall  of  the  heir  to  the  crown,  and  try  once  more  to 
bring  order  out  of  this  wretched  chaos.  It  was  upon  the  plea  of 
raising  a  force  sufficient  for  this  war  that  Richard  had  entered 
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into  the  coarse  of  spoliations  and  confiscations  that  calminatcd  in 
robbing  Henry  of  Ueieford  of  his  family  estates. 

Eichard,  howeyer,  had  at  last  oTershot  the  mark.     He  had 
swept  away  the  goaranties  of  the  constitntion  which  Englishmen 

for  three  hundred  years  had  been  toiling  to  establish, 
of  Bereford,   and  as  long  as  the  noble-born  politicians  who  had  held 

np  his  hands  were  allowed  to  share  in  the  plunder  of 
their  fallen  rivals,  he  might  have  remained  secure  in  the  conduct 
of  his  despotic  government.  But  now  by  plundering  the  men  who 
had  made  his  usurpation  of  power  possible,  he  forced  them  in  self- 
defense  to  combine  again  in  order  to  undo  their  work.  Hence 
Richard  had  hardly  reached  Ireland  when  Hereford  landed  at 
Ravenspur,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  exiles  as  desperate  and 

determined  as  himself.  As  he  proceeded  south,  the 
E^n^cfthe  latent  discontent  of  the  kingdom  everywhere  found 

voice;  the  shires  rose;  London  went  mad  in  its 
enthusiasm.  On  July  29  three  of  Richard's  councillors  were 
taken  at  Bristol  and  put  to  death. 

Richard's  kingdom  was  now  lost.  He  hurried  back  with  the 
army  which  he  had  taken  with  him  to  Ireland,  only  to  have  it 
Den<»ttum  ^^^^^®  ^^  *  single  day  from  30,000  men  to  6,000.  He 
^  Richard,  was  taken  to  London  and  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and 
^  '  'on  the  29th  of  September  was  compelled  to  set  his  seal 
to  a  formal  abdication,  declaring  himself  incapable  of  governing 
and  willing  to  be  deposed.  When  parliament  came  together  on 
the  30th,  Henry  had  the  abdication  ready  and  at  once  secured  a 
formal  sentence  of  deposition.  Thirty-three  charges  were 
brought  against  the  king;  all  serious  and  weighty,  and  bearing 
directly  upon  the  great  constitutional  principles  which  for  two 
hundred  years  had  been  struggling  for  utterance  and  now  were 
at  last  to  be  heard.  Then  Henry  stepped  forward,  and  crossing 
himself,  solemnly  claimed  the  vacant  throne:  ''In  the  name  of 
Bmni  of  ®^^'  ^»  Henry  of  Lancaster,  challenge  this  realm  and 
dfl/mH  Mw  ^^^  crown  with  all  its  appurtenances,  as  I  am  descended 
^rowiu  by  right  line  of  blood,  from  the  good  King  Henry 

III.,  and  through  that  right,  that  God  of  his  grace  hath  sent 
me  with  help  of  my  kin  and  my  friends  to  receive  it;  the  which 
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realm  was  in  point  to  be  undone  by  default  of  governance  and 
andoing  of  good  laws/'  The  plea  was  accepted  without  a 
dissenting  Toioe,  and  the  two  archbishops  led  the  champion  to 
the  yacant  throne.  A  great  revolution  had  been  carried  out,  and, 
an  nnusual  thing  in  those  days,  no  blood  had  been  shed  save  of 
the  three  who  were  slain  at  Bristol. 

Edward  II.  had  failed  because  he  had  not  taken  his  crown 
serioasly.  Bichard  II.  failed  because  he  had  taken  his  crown  too 
seriously.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  breathed 
by  the  d^enerate  court  of  Edward  III.  Its  hollow  magnificence, 
its  pride,  its  extravagance  in  life  and  thought  were  to  the  boy 
mind  realities.  His  tutor,  Simon  Burley,  had  taught  him  to  regard 
himself  as  superior  to  men  and  to  institutions.  Ambitious  and 
crafty  uncles  had  played  upon  his  weakness  to  further  their  own 
ends,  and  at  last  persuaded  him  to  try  his  hand  at  high  pre- 
rogative; and  when  he  found  himself  confronted  by  wills  every 
whit  as  imperious  as  his  own,  his  temper,  which  was  never  under 
safe  control,  broke  forth  in  a  frenzy  of  despotic  violence.  Then 
it  became  necessary  for  the  very  men  whose  shortsightedness  had 
made  this  exhibition  of  tyranny  possible,  to  unmake  their  Caesar 
in  self-defense.  But  in  order  to  secure  themselves  and  justify 
their  treason,  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  ''good 
laws"  which  Bichard  had  repudiated,  and  call  the  nation  to  their 
support.  Thus  what  had  began  in  a  miserable  quarrel  of 
politicians,  ended  in  a  revolution  of  the  gravest  constitutional 
signifloanoe. 


CHAPTEB  V 

THE  OOKSnTUTIOKAL  KINGS  OF  THS  HOUSE  OF  LAKCA8TEB.      THE 
THIBD  STAGE  OF  THE  HUNDBED  YEABS'  WAB 

BESSY  IV.,  jato-ws 

HKNRY  v.,  1413-1410 

The  new  king  was  a  man  of  fair  abilities,  naturally  religious, 
temperate  in  habits,  well  balanced  in  temper.  He  was  not  cruel 
by  choice;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  shed  blood  if  he  could  not 
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gaiu  his  end  by  milder  meaBures.  He  was  too  good  a  politician, 
moreoTer,  not  to  see  that  the  party  in  power  conld  afford  to  be 
-^  generous  and  that  excessive  cruelty  was  certain  to  breed 
icooni  policy .  reaction.  Hence  the  :fitst  acts  of  Hetiry^s  reign  are, 
^^'  for  the  times,  remarkable  for  self-restraint.  The 
lords  who  had  stood  by  Richard  and  abetted  his  usurpations  and 
shared  in  the  plunder,  were  compelled  to  forfeit  all  that  they  had 
receiyed  from  him  in  the  way  of  titles  and  lands  since  the  fall  of 
Gloucester  in  1397.  Appeals  of  treason  in  parliament  were 
forbidden.  A  man  charged  with  treason  was  henceforth  to  be 
tried  in  a  regular  coort  of  law,  and  the  crime  limited  to  offenses 
specified  by  statute. 

In  January  of  the  new  year  some  of  the  old  friends  of  Bichard 
planned  to  surprise  Henry  at  Windsor  and  raising  the  countryside 

proclaim  Richard.  The  people  rose  at  the  name  of 
volt,  Jan.,      Richard  but  not  as  the  plotters  bad  designed,  for  they 

came  together  to  support  Henry,  and  whenever  the 
conspirators  fell  into  their  hands  they  were  promptly  dispatched. 
The  effect  of  the  plot  was  threefold.  It  revealed  the  popu- 
larity of  Henry  among  the  people,  and  determined  the  uselessness 
The  effect  of  ®'  attempting  a  counter  revolution.  It  gave  proof  of 
anr'lSe!aa%  ^^®  hatred  of  the  populace  for  the  friends  of  Richard, 
of  Richard,  and  revealed  to  the  survivors  how  little  they  had  to 
expect  if  they  too  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  mob.  It  also 
sealed  the  fate  of  Richard.  The  date  and  manner  Of  his  death, 
however,  are  unknown.  A  month  after  the  conspiracy  had  col- 
lapsed, a  body  sapposed  to  be  that  of  the  late  king  was  exhibited 
and  buried  at  Langley. 

Henry  had  now  triumphed  over  the  friends  of  Richard,  but  his 
troubles  had   only  begun.     Since  the  recognition  of  David  by 

Edward  III.  in  1357,  the  English  and  Scottish  kings 
anoSL    '     had  been  generally  on  terms  of  peace;  hrit  it  was 

impossible  for  either  king  to  restrain  his  fiery  border 
lords,  and  their  ceaseless  raids  had  kept  the  neighboring  lauds  in 
constant  alarm.  The  battle  of  Otterburn,  bettisr  known  as 
'•Chevy  Chase,"  belongs  to  this  period.  The  truce  which  Richard 
had.  made  had  expired  in  1390,  and  since-  the  French  were-once^ 
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more  menacing'  England  it  was  Tery  important  for  Henry  that  the 
neutrality  of  Scotland  be  secured.  When,  therefore,  the  Scots 
iiesitated  to  ple(^e  themselyesy  Henry  at  once  crossed  the  border. 
He  burned  Leith' and -Harried  much  country,  but  was  forced  to 
return  without  securing  the  object  of  his  expedition. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  oyerawe  Scotland  was  humiliat- 
ing enough,  but  the  campaign  had  not  yet  ended  when  a  new 

storm  broke  on  tlie  Welsh  border,  where  a  Welsh  land- 
ff  Owen        owner,  Owen  Glendower,  had  headed  a  revolt  of  the 

Welsh  against  their  English  lords,  and  by  assuming 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  had  given  to  the  insurrection  the 
dignity  of  a  national  rising.  All  Henry's  efforts  to  reduce 
(ilendower  proved  futile.  The  Welsh  retired  into  the  mountains, 
and  from  inaccessible  crags  defied  the  English  until  the  approach 
of  winter  compelled  them  to  withdraw.  Then  Henry  turned  the 
borders  over  to  Henjy  Percy,  whose  experience  and  success  in 
this  kind  of  warfare  in  the  north,  where  he  had  won  the  name  of 
^^Hotspur,"  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  such  work.  But  Hotspur 
found  his  m$tch  in  Olendower.  He  could  not  protect  the  open 
country  and  held  even  his  castles  with  difficulty.  In  1402 
Glendower  defeated  Edmund  Mortimer,  brother  of  the  late  earl 
of  March,  at  Brynglas  and  took  Mortimer  himself  prisoner. 
Henry  again  took  the  field,  but  after  an  inglorious  campaign  of 
three  weeks,  completely  baffled  by  his  wily  foe,  he  was  glad  to  get 
bis  famished  army  out  of  the  wretched  country. 

In  the  meanwhile,  in  marked  contrast  with  these  humiliating 
experiences  of  Uenry,  the  Percies  had  won  a  brilliant  victory  over 
ThetntriM.  *^®  Scots  at  Homildou  Hill,  capturing  Douglas  and 
pfrd^       Murdoch    Stuart,    the   earl    of  Fife.     This    victory 

delivered  the  northern  border,  but  soon  brought  fresh 
trouble  for  Henry.  The  Percies  had  heretofore  been  among  his 
itaunchest  suppoi^ters.  They  had  been  the  first  to  rally  to  his 
standard  after  the  liaiiding  at  Ravenspur.  For  two  years  they  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  border  wars;  they  had  fought  Henry *s 
battles  with  their  ownlretainers  and  had  poured  out  their  treasure 
to  the  extent  of  £60,000.  Henry  had  repaid  two-thirds  of  this 
debt  but  the  bftlance  of  £20,000  still  remained,  and  although  the 
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condition  in  which  parliament  kept  the  royal  treasury  made  a 
further  payment  impossible,  the  Percies  were  inclined  to  hold  the 
king  responsible,  and  ascribed  his  backwardness  to  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  appreciate  their  services.  Homildon  Hill,  also,  had 
turned  the  Percy  head  somewhat,  and  when  the  king  refused  to 
allow  Hotspur  to  ransom  Edmund  Mortimer,  who  was  his  wife's 
brother,  the  Percies  in  their  anger  entered  into  a  widely  extended 
conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  Henry,  in  which  Douglas, 
Mortimer,  and  Glendower,  were  all  to  take  i>art.  Under  the 
pretext  of  invading  Wales,  Hotspur  led  his  border  raiders  into 
Cheshire  where  he  at  once  raised  his  standard,  publicly  charging 
Henry  with  the  murder  of  Richard  and  further  accusing  him  of 
breaking  his  word  in  collecting  taxes  contrary  to  law  and  of 
interfering  in  the  election  of  the  parliament;  he  also  proposed  to 
make  hi9  little  nephew,  the  earl  of  March,  king.  The  Cheshire 
men,  who  had  always  been  loyal  to  Richard,  rallied  at  Hotspur'^ 

call  and  enabled  him  to  march  upon  Shrewsbury  at 
jX^I^Si:  *^®  ^®^  ^'  14,000  men.     Here  the  king  attacked  him, 

July  21, 1403,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Hotspnr^s 
head  was  set  up  on  London  Bridge  and  the  people  were  allowed 
the  satisfaction  of  gazing  at  the  ghastly  trophy  for  a  month. 
Hotspur's  father,  the  old  earl  of  Northumberland,  surrendered 
at  York  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  results  of  Shrewsbury. 
Henry's  troubles  with  his  barons  were  by  no  means  ended. 
The  experience  of  Hotspur  had  taught  them  caution,  but  they 
ThtMcrmd  ^®^®  moTe  dangerous  "bccause  they  worked  in  secret. 
Pmfei^  ^^  Henry,  however,  was  on  his  guard,  and  in  1406  foiled 
24oyi4(rf.  an  attempt  to  carry  oflf  the  earl  of  March,  whom  he 
was  safeguarding  at  Windsor.  This  attempt  was  speedily  followed 
by  a  second  rising  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  whom  Henry 
had  not  only  pardoned  but  restored  to  his  estates.  The  rising, 
however,  was  quickly  put  down.     Percy  fled  to  France,  secured 

a  promise  of  French  aid,  and  in  1407  returned  by  way 
m^Sot'hSj,     ^'  Scotland  to  invade  his  old  territories  at  the  head  of 

a  Scottish  force.  But  the  Northumberland  strong- 
holds were  now  all  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  only  a  few  of 
Percy's  old  tenants  rallied  at  his  call.     He  was  overcome  and  slain 
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at  Bramham  Moor.    With  the  fall  of  Northumberland  Henry's 
troubles  with  his  barons  ended. 

The  tide  was  now  taming  fast  in  the  new  king's  favor.  After 
an  ineffectual  attempt  of  the  French  to  place  the  Welsh  reyolt 

upon  its  feet  again,  the  Welsh  themselyes  saw  the 
wd^J^ig.  nselessness  of  further  struggle  and  refused  longer  to 

support  Glendower.  Unlike  the  Scots,  however,  they 
reJFnsed  to  betray  their  chief  and  he  was  left  to  die  a  free  man. 

About  the  same  time  fortune  placed  the  key  to  the  Scottish 
sitaation  also  in  Henry's  hands.  The  young  prince,  James  Stuart, 
raaiur  ^^^^  a  lad  of  twelve  years,  was  taken  by  some  English 
Jamastuaru  seamcu  off  Flamborough  Head  and  turned  over  to  the 

English  king.  Henry  was  delighted  to  hold  so  good  a 
pledge  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  Scots,  and  retained  the 
lad  in  a  sort  of  honorable  captivity  at  Windsor. 

The  attitude  of  the  French  court  to  the  man  who  had  dethroned 
the  son-in-law  of  the  French  king  had  never  been  friendly,  and 

Henry  fully  expected  a  renewal  of  the  war.  But  the 
freaeh  growing  imbecility  of  Charles  VI.  had  left  France  a 

prey  to  the  rivalries  of  the  two  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  headed  the  one  by  Louis  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's 
brother,  and  the  other  by  John  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  cousin. 
As  the  quarrel  developed  and  the  nation  was  again  plunged  into 
cifil  war,  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  war  with 
England  would  not  be  renewed  unless  the  English  assumed  the 
offensive.  But  for  this  Henry  had  no  mind;  he  proposed  rather 
to  watch  the  trim  of  events  and  support  the  weaker  party.  At 
first  he  &vored  the  Burgnndians  and  even  sent  a  force  to  support 
Uiem  in  1411;  but  when  the  murder  of  Duke  Louis  of  Orleans 
and  the  further  successes  of  the  Burgundians,  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  Armagnacs,  as  the  rival  party  were  called,  Henry 
threw  all  his  support  on  their  side.  It  was  a  thoroughly  selfish 
policy,  but  justified  perhaps  from  a  statesman's  point  of  view. 

Constant  anxiety  had  very  early  begun  to  tell  upon  the 
strength  of  the  king,  and  after  1405,  he  threw  the  burden  of  the 
administration  more  and  more  upon  his  eldest  son,  the  gay  and 
brilliant  *' Prince  Hal."     Next  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  most 
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influential  man  in  the  kingdom  was  Thomas  Arundel,  the  arch* 
bishop,  who  became  chancellor  in  1407.    In  the  anomalous  relation 

of  Prince  Henry  to  the  govemment,  who  as  president 
ar^mMyf^'  of  the  council  was  virtually  regent  during  his  fath)er's 

iUnesB,  it  was  inevitable  that  differences  of  opinion  shoald 
arise,  and  in  1411  father  and  son  came  to  an  open  rupture.  In 
these  jars  Archbishop  Thomas  stood  staunchly  by  the  king;  his 
opponent  was  Henry  Beaufort^  the  king's  half-brother,  who  on 
the  death  of  William  of  Wykeham  in.  1404  had  been  raised  to  the 
see  of  Winchester.  Beaufort  was  the  close  friend  of  Prince 
Henry.  In  1409  the  archbishop  issued  a  series  of  constitutions 
which  forbade  not  only  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  without 
the  approval  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  but  all  disputes  as 
well  upon  the  doctrines  which  the  church  regardedas  e8tid)lislied. 
The  constitutions .  were  aimed  at  Lollardy;  but  they  brought 
Thomas  into  a  quarrel  with  Oxford  University,  whose  facalty 
objected  to  the  restrictions  which  the  archbishop  proposed  to 
put  upon  the  intellectual  life  of  the  institution.  In  the  quarrel 
the  university,  which  was  not  without  powerfiil  friends,  won,  and 
the  archbishop  was  forced  to  yield  his  place  in  the  council  to 
Thomas,  the  youngest  of  the  Beauforts.  For  three  years  Thomas 
Beaufort  held  the  chancellorship.  But  in  1412  the  king 
reasserted  himself;  the  prince  and  his  ministers  were  dismissed 
and  Arundel  came  back  to  power.  The  presidency  of  the  council 
was  committed  to  the  king's  second  son,  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence. 
The  next  year  Henry  IV.  died.  The  real  interest  of  his  reign 
centers  in  the  fact  that  with  him,  for  the  first  time,  England  had 

a  sovereign  who  accepted  the  English  constitution,  as 
<^re(annf     an  established  fact  and  honestly  tried  to  conduct  the 

administration  within  the  guarantees  which  the  quarrels 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  had  transmitted  to 
the  fifteenth.  His  difficulties  were  real  and  serious.  His  income, 
about  £100,000  all  told,  was  entirely  inadequate  'to  the  numerous 
and  increasing  needs  of  the  government.  Parliament  doled  ont 
money  by  driblets,  insisting  always  upon  granting  supplies  for 
specific  objects;  annoyed  the  ministers  by  inquisitive  auditing 
committees;  and  that  it  might  be  sure  that  its  eternal  grievance! 
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nceiyed  the  proper  attention,  it  waited  until  the  last  moment 
before  it  proceeded  to  grant  supplies  at  all.  Yet  Henry  bravely 
faced  the  conditions  under  which  he  had  accepted  the  crown, 
took  his  stand  squarely  upon  the  laws,  and  steadily  refrained 
from  using,  illegal  methods  in  raising  money,  or  in  securing  the 
ends  of  administration.  He  allowed  parliament  to  control  the 
appointment  of  his  ministers  and  when  satisfied  that  a  minister 
no  longer  possessed  the  confidence  of  parliament,  promptly  called 
for  his  resignation.  He  also  allowed  parliament  to  regulate  the 
expenses  of  his  household.  In  1407  he  accepted  the  principle  that 
money  grants  should  originate  in  the  lower  house,  in  order  that 
the  representatives  of  the  smaller  property  holders  might  fix  the 
maximum.  The  right  of  conference  of  the  two  houses  was  also 
recognized,  and  the  principle  further  conceded  that  neither  houee 
should  report  to  the  king  until  they  had  come  to  an  agreement, 
and  then  only  through  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Thus,  principles  which  had  been  sometimes  recognized  in  formal 
law,  and  again  as  formally  denied,  came  at  last  to  secure  the 
sanction  of  established  preoedent. 

The  same  spirit  which  directed  Henry  in  his  dealings  with 
parliament,  directed  him  also  in  his  relations  to  the  clergy.  He 
not  only  protected  them  against  the  schemes  of  those 
oiSt^e  '  thrifty  Commoners  who  could  not  understand  why  the 
people  should  be  so  heavily  taxed,  when  so  much 
property,  unproductive  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state,  lay  in 
the  hands  of  the  church,  but  also  took  steps  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  dangerous  heresies  which  the  clergy  might  well  regard  as 
responsible  for  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  people.  In  1401, 
stamede  Archbishop  Arundel  secured  the  passage  of  the  famous 
gJJJJJSido  statute  de  Haeretico  Comhurendo^  by  which  the  bishop 
""^  '  was  given  "authority  to  arrest,  imprison,  and  try  within 

three  months''  a  person  accused  of  heresy,  "and  to  call  in  the  sheriff 
to  bum  him.  '*  So  fully  was  Henry  in  sympathy  with  this  measure, 
that  he  did  not  wait  for  the  act  to  become  law,  but  on  Februai-y  2$ 
had  already  sent  orders  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  Londim 
iireoting  thiem  to  bum  alive  William  Sautre,  on  that  day  con- 
ifeted  of  heresy  by  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury.  '.    '  .  r-^:. :  .-i 
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The  new  king  bad  long  been  the  favorite  of  the  people.     He 
was  tall,  handsome,  active,  and  delighted  in  feats  of  agility  and 

strength.  He  loved  his  frolic,  also,  and  was  the  hero  of 
MxM^.'*      many  a  wild  escapade  in  which  some  late  retnraing 

burgher  or  the  night  watch  was  the  victim.  His 
pranks  had  caused  his  father  many  anxious  moments,  and  some 
of  the  wise  shook  their  heads  in  solemn  apprehension  of  what 
might  happen  when  .this  scapegrace  of  eighteen  should  become 
king;  but  the  burdens  of  state,  to  which  the  young  man  had  been 
called  before  his  father's  death,  had  apparently  sobered  him; 
Archbishop  Thomas  himself  could  not  display  more  becoming 
dignity  under  the  cares  of  office  than  he. 

Henry  V.  adopted  heartily  the  wise  policy  of  magnanimouE 
conciliation  which  had  contributed  so  markedly  to  the  sncceBS  of 

his  father's  reign,  and  invited  Arundel  as  well  as  the 
ggjv<^^       Beauforts  into  his  council.     He  honored  the  memory 

of  Bieliard  by  bringing  his  supposed  body  from 
Langley  to  Westminster  and  giving  it  burial  among  the  kings  of 
England;  he  restored  the  sons  of  Hotspur  and  Huntingdon  to 
their  estates,  and  made  the  earl  of  March  his  personal  friend. 
He  also  continued  his  father's  vigorous  support  of  Archbishop 
Arundel  in  the  suppression  of  heresy,  taking  an  active  interest  in 
the  arrest  and  execution  of  fine  old  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham, 
whose  influence  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  whose 
widely  extended  popularity  had  all  but  raised  LoUardism  to  the 
dignity  of  a  political  party. 

The  new  king,  also,  continued  to  humor  parliament.      lie 
allowed  the  Commons  to  complete  the  valuable  group  of  privileges 

which  they  had  already  secured,  by  granting  the  right 
aiSt^par-    of  final  engrossment.     Heretofore  the  text  of  the  laws 

had  been  left  to  the  royal  council  to  frame,  and 
parliament  had  often  found  itself  defeated  after  it  had  secured 
the  consent  of  the  king,  by  some  cunning  framing  of  clauses  by 
the  king's  ministers.  This  trick  of  the  council  had  been  the 
frequent  subject  of  complaint  and  various  remedies  had  been 
■ought,  but  under  kings  like  Edward  IIL  or  Bichard  II.,  every 
expedient  had  proved  futile.     In  1414,  however,  the  Conunona 
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gnooeBsfnlly  petitioned  ^Hhat  there  never  be  no  law  made  and 
engroaaed  as  statute  law,  neither  by  addition  or  by  diminution, 
by  DO  manner  of  term  or  terms,  the  which  should  change  the 
meaning  and  the  intent  asked." 

English  domestic  troubles  apparently  were  now  at  last  settled. 
All  parties  had  accepted  the  present  order  as  final,  and  under  its 
popular  young  king,  the  nation,  united  and  prosperous, 
thetreneh  ouco  more  turucd  its  face  to  the  future.  The  truce 
which  Bichard  had  made  with  France  had  not  yet 
expired,  and  there  was  no  particular  reason  for  renewing  the  war; 
but  unfortunately  for  both  countries,  Henry  believed  sincerely  in 
his  right  to  the  French  crown.  Ambitious,  bold  to  a  fault,  with 
a  distinct  taste  for  military  enterprise,  with  a  young  nobility 
growing  up  about  him,  restless  and  warlike,  with  England  again 
united,  strong  and  hopeful  as  in  the  early  days  of  Edward  III., 
with  France  ruled  by  an  imbecile  king,  and  shattered  by  the 
quarrels  of  her  nobles,  Henry  V.  was  the  man  to  court  tempta- 
tion rather  than  pat  it  from  him.  He  was,  therefore,  hardly 
seated  on  his  throne  before  he  sent  a  demand  to  the  king  of 
France  for  the  restoration  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  the 
parts  of  Gascony  which  the  French  still  held.  This  was  followed 
in  April  by  a  second  demand  in  which  he  revived  the  English 
claim  upon  the  French  crown.  He  knew  that  his  demands 
would  not  be  granted  and  began  at  once  to  prepare  for  war. 
Parliament  responded  generously  and  heartily.  It  voted  a  tax 
of  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths  and  made  over  to  the  king  the 
* 'alien  priories,''  that  is  the  lands  held  in  England  by  foreign 
monasteries.  With  these  funds  Henry  began  to  collect  a 
mercenary  army.  The  nnusaal  pay  promised,  the  bounty  offered, 
the  popularity  of  Henry,  the  general  conviction  of  the  weakness 
of  France,  and  the  assurance  of  success,  brought  to  his  ranks 
"the  very  pride  of  the  country."  A  finer  body  of  soldiers  have 
rarely  departed  from  the  shores  of  England. 

The  troops  were  already  gathering  at  Southampton,  when 
rumor  was  brought  to  Henry  of  a  conspiracy  to  carry  off  the  earl 
of  March  to  Wales  and  there  proclaim  him  king.  The  chief 
plotter  was  Bichard  earl  of  Gambridgei  who  had  married  Anne 
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Mortimer  and  repregcnted  his  wife's  interests  as  heir  to  the  throne 
next  after  the  earl  of  i[aroh.  Cambridge  and  his  fellow  con- 
spirators wore  arrested  and,  upon  confession  of  their 
forkJw'  iiot  S^^^^y  executed.  The  affair,  as  it  turned  out,  was  of 
little  imiwrtance  of  itself,  yet  it  served  to  keep  Henry 
in  mind  of  the  shadows  which  ever  lurked  about  the  Lancastrian 
throne. 

Henry  began  his  campaign   on    the  seventeenth  of  August, 

1416,  by  investing  Harfleur,  which  surrendered  after  a  siege  of 

thirty  days.      The   siege,    however,    had    so    wasted 

of  Amnrmirt,  Henry's  army  that  he  dared  not  attack  Paris,  and  he 

retired  toward  Calais  with  the  idea  of  joining  forces 

with  his  ally  the  duke  of  Burgandy.    Near  the  castle  of  Agincourt 

he  found  the  French  blocking  his  way  in  overwhelming  numbers. 

Henry's  men  were    without    food;    to    retrace  their  steps  was 

impossible.     He  must  either   fight  or  surrender.     He  chose   to 

fight.     The  result  was  a  victory  so   brilliant,  so  overwhelming, 

that  for  the  time  even  Crecy  and  Poitiers  were  cast  in  the  shade. 

From  Agincourt   Henry  returned  to   England  to  enjoy   his 

triumph  and  to  prepare  himself   to  take  full  advantage  of  his 

victory.     He  raised  the  royal  navy  once  more  to  its 

in  Norman^,  old  efficiency,  and  while  the  Burgnndians  and  Arma- 

gnacs  were  fighting  before  Paris,  began  a  campaign  for 

the  conquest  of  Normandy.     His  treatment  of  the  conquered  conn  • 

try  was  firm  but  conciliatory.  He  came,  he  announced,  to  give  peace 

to  the  land  and  save  the  people  from  the  curse  of  civil  strife.     He 

forbade  his  men  to  pillage,  or  to  abuse  the  peasantry.      As  city 

after  city  fell  into  his  hands,  it  was  a  part  of  his  regular  programme 

to  establish  in  each  place  an  orderly  government,  and  to  assure 

the  burghers  of  his  purpose  to  give  them  a  better  protection  than 

the  French. 

The  steady  advance  of  the  English  finally  brought  the  French 
nobles  to  their  senses,  and  led  to  an  attempt  to  bring  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  and  the  court  party  together.  A  meeting  was  arranged 
to  take  place  upon  the  bridge  at  Montereau  between  Duke  John 
and  the  Dauphin  Charles,  who  now  represented  the  stricken  king. 
But  the  hatred  of  the  Armagnac  for  the  Burgundian  was  deep 
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seated;  the  blood  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  still  unavenged,  and 
as  the  traitorous  Burgundian  knelt  before  the  Dauphin  in  the 
Theaaaamtna.^^  of  renewing  his  oath  of  homage,  an  old  servant  of 
titmcfpuke    the  duke  of   Orleans   rushed  upon  him  and  smote 

John  of  BuT'   ^  , 

gtrndy^Aug.,  him  to  death.     The  breach  between  Burgundy  and 

Armagnac  was  now  irreparable;  the  duke's  son  Philip, 
with  all  his  following,  including  -the  great  city  of  Paris  where 
Duke  John  was  very  popular,  again  went  over  to  the  English, 
and  the  Armagnao  court  were  compelled  to  accept  such  peace  as 
Henry  was  willing  to  give  them. 

The  peace  was  concluded  at  Troyes,  May  21,  1420.     By  it  the 
Dauphin  was  excluded  from  the  succession.     Charles  VI.  was  to 

remain  king  in  name  until  his  death;  Henry  was  to 
Troyes,  marry  his  daughter  Catharine,  be  recognized  as  "heir 

of  France,"  and  govern  the  kingdom  as  regent. 
Henry  had  now  succeeded  where  Edward  III.  had  failed.  The 
crown  of  France  was  won ;  his  son  after  him  should  wear  the  crown 
of  both  nations.  But  Henry  was  about  to  commit  the  same 
blunder  which  Edward  I.  had  made  in  dealing  with  the  Scots; 
he  forgot  the  people.  If  the  French  crown  was  won,  France 
was  not.  The  Dauphin  Charles,  who  was  by  no  means  inclinc^d 
to  submit  to  the  disinheritance  prescribed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Troyes,  had  retired  south  of  the  Loire,  whither  in  time  flocked 
all  the  discontented  elements  of  the  nation.  The  Dauphin, 
frivolous,  dissipated,  and  unworthy  of  the  people^s  trust,  was  a 
poor  leader;  yet  the  people  clung  w  him  as  their  last  refuge.  He 
was  thus  strong  in  the  very  desperateness  of  his  cause,  nor  were 
Henry's  lieutenants  a  match  for  the  seasoned  warriors  whom  the 

Prince  now  pitted  against  them.  Henry's  brother 
March 29,       Thomas  duke  of  Clarence  was  defeated  and  slain  at 

Bauge,  and  Henry  himself  was  forced  to  hasten  from 
Westminster  to  enter  the  fleld  again  in  defense  of  his  new  crown. 
He  drove  the  Dauphin  south  of  the  Loire  and  then  turned  upon 
Meaux.  Here  he  was  compelled  to  sit  down  and  wait  seven 
months,  while  dysentery,  the  scourge  of  the  armies  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  carried  off  his  men.  The  only  ray  to  brighten  the  tedious 
waiting  of  that  long  and  fatal  winter,  was  the  news  of  the  birth 
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of  a  son,  who  was  straightway  christened  Henry.  On  the  10th  of 
May,  1422,  Meaux  surrendered;  but  Henry  had  little  opportunity 
3^^^  to  rest  and  was  at  once  called  north  again  by  the 
gJ23[^3  renewed  actiyity  of  the  Dauphin.  On  the  way  he  was 
^1*  overtaken  by  the  fell  disease  which  had  alr^y  laid 

low  so  many  of  his  people.  He  died  at  Vincennes  near  Paris, 
August  31,  1422. 


CHAPTEE  VI 


THB  LAST  STAGE  OF  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS'  WAR.      THE  RITALRY 
OF  LANCASTER  AND  YORK 

The  death  of  Henry  V.  left  his  two  realms  to  a  child  eight 
months  old.     His  brother  John,  duke  of  Bedford,   a  man  of 

sterling  worth  and  ability  of  high  order,  was  appointed 
junry  VL?    regent  of  France  and  protector  of  England.     When 

the  duties  of  the  regency  carried  Bedford  to  France,  a 
second  brother;  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  to  haye  the 
title  and  assume  the  duties  of  protector.  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  the  great-uncle  of  the  little  king,  was  appointed 
to  the  chancellorship,  where  his  personal  worth  and  reputation 
for  sound  judgment  did  much  to  outweigh  the  mischievous 
influence  of  Duke  Humphrey. 

Two  months  after  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  poor  Charles  VI., 
forlorn  and  unattended^  passed  away  at  his  palace  of  St.  Paul  in 

Paris.  His  death,  howeyer,  changed  in  little  the 
chariof  viL,  outlook  foT  the  Dauphiu,  who  possessed  neither  the 

men  nor  the  resources  to  enable  him  to  compete 
Buccessfully  with  the  English  regent.  Yet  he  assumed  the  title 
of  Charles  VII.  and  kept  up  a  court  as  gaily  as  he  could  at 
Bourges. 

The  first  step  of  Bedford  in  order  to  strengthen  the  hold  of 
the  English  upon  the  French  crown  was  to  form  an  active  alliance 
with  his  tv^o  great  vassals  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany.     He  then 
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began  a  serids  of  Tigorous  operations  against  the  strongholds  of 
Charles  north  of  the  Loire.  In  the  main  the  English  were  snc- 
oessfal  and  in  spite  of  the  neutralizing  inflnence  of  Duke  Humph- 
rey's intriguing,  after  six  years  little  was  left  to  the  French 
king  in  central  or  northern  France.     At  last  early  in  October, 

1428,  the  English  began  the  siege  of  Orleans,  the 
oHeoiw,         capture  of  which  would  deprive  Charles  of  his  last 

hold  upon  the  Loire-Seine  country.  Early  in  the  siege, 
Salisbury,  who  commanded  the  English  army,  was  killed  by  a 
cannon  shot.  This  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  English;  yet  the 
garrison  were  so  completely  demoralized  that  for  the  most  part 
they  simply  looked  on  while  the  little  army  of  Englishmen  con- 
tinued to  buili  forts  and  plant  batteries  about  the  city.  In  the 
spring  the  French  outside  of  the  city  plucked  up  courage 
snfiBcient  to  attack  a  supply  train,  which  Sir  John  Fastolf  was 
convoying  to  the  English  camp,  but  were  beaten  off  with  great 
slaughter.  The  supplies  were  mostly  salt  fish,  hence  the  camp 
wits  facetiously  dubbed  the  encounter  the  ''Bat tie  of  the 
Herrings."  This  was  the  only  serious  attempt  made  by  the 
French  to  interfere  with  the  English  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  siege.  The  court  was  in  despair;  Charles  gave  up  hope, 
and  thought  seriously  of  leaving  Aquitaine  altogether  and  seeking 
refage  in'Dauphin^  or  possibly  even  in  Spain  or  Scotland. 

Suddenly,  from  this  their  lowest  ebb,  the  fortunes  of  France 
were  raised  again  by  the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc,  a  simple 

peasant  girl  of  Domremy,  who  believed  that  she  had 

received  a  divme  commission  to  save  France.  Early 
in  1429,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  whom  she  had  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  her  visions,  she  appeared  at  the  court  of  Charles 
now  at  Ghinon,  and  so  impressed  the  advisers  who  surrounded 
the  king,  that  they  determined  at  least  to  try  'Hhe  wondrous 
maid."  The  rough  soldiers  of  the  camp,  however,  accepted  her 
at  ODce  as  a  messenger  from  God  and  from  the  depths  of  despair 
rose  at  once  to  the  heights  of  enthusiasm.  The  men  who  a  short 
time  before  could  not  be  indaced  to  face  the  enemy,  now  sup- 
ported by  a  courage  born  of  their  new  faith,  proved  irresistible. 
The  English  on  the  other  hand  belieyed  that  this  strange  young 
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woman  in  man's  attire,  who  possessed  such  power  in  inspiring 
men,  was  a  witch,  an  ally  of  the  devil,  and  their  courage  melted 
accordingly. 

In  a  short  time  the  tables  were  directly  reversed.  It  was  now 
the  English  who  could  not  be  brought  to  face  their  foes.  They 
were  swept  from  position  after  position  before  Orleans,  and  on  tho 
8th  of  May  finally  raised  the  siege.  A  few  days  later  the  earl 
of  Suffolk  was  defeated  at  Jargeau;  then  Sir  John  Talbot  was 
overwhelmed  at  Patay,  and  finally  on  the  17th  of  July,  Joan 
stood  by  the  altar  in  the  great  cathedral  of  Rheims,  the  ancient 
coronation  city  of  the  French  kings,  and  saw  Charles  YII. 
crowned. 

Thus,  as  if  by  a  stroke  from  heaven,  the  edifice  which  the 
English  had  been  so  painfully  rearing,  had  been  once  more 
thrown  down.  The  next  year  Joan  was  taken  by  the  Burgun- 
dians  and  delivered  to  the  English.  The  leaders,  apparently 
thinking  that  they  would  vindicate  their  cause,  had  the  poor  girl 
tried  and  convicted  of  witchcraft  by  a  court  of  Norman  and 
Burgundian  prelates.  The  cruel  sentence  of  death  by  fire  was 
carried  out  at  Rouen,  May  30, 1431.  Then,  to  offset  the  coronation 
of  Charles,  they  brought  over  the  young  Henry  and  had  him 
crowned  at  Paris  on  December  17.  The  destruction  of  Joan, 
however,  and  the  coronation  of  Henry  were  of  little  service. 
The  work  of  the  champion  of  France  was  accomplished,  and 
although  the  French  made  little  further  progress  for  the  next 
six  years,  the  party  that  was  supporting  the  English  in  the  war 
both  in  England  and  in  France  was  breaking  up.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  was  wearying  of  the  unnatural  alliance,  and  after  the 
failure  of  a  peace  congress  which  the  pope  had  called  at  Arras 
in  1435,  formally  renounced  his  old  allies  and  joined  his  forces 
to  those  of  the  French  king.  Paris  rose  against  the  meager 
English  garrison,  and  for  the  first  time  in  eighteen  years  the  city 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  French  national  party.  But  more 
serious  still  for  the  English,  scarcely  three  weeks  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Congress  of  Arras,  Bedford,  worn  out  and  broken-hearted 
over  the  failnre  of  all  his  plans,  passed  away  at  Rouen.  New 
leaders  were  brought  forward  in  hope  of  finding  a  man  who  could 
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fill  Bedford's  place  and  lead  Eaglish  armies  onoe  more  to  victoiy, 
but  only  to  emphasise  by  their  repeated  failare  the  hopeleisness 
of  the  struggle. 

In  1442  Henry  VI.  came  of  age.  He  was  singularly  pure  iu 
spirit,  amiable,  devout,  and  above  all  anxious  to  please.  The 
hearts  of  the  people  turned  to  him  with  hope  and 
2g^  ^^'  confidence;  yet  they  were  doomed  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. A  more  unfortunate  king  never  reigned.  Dn  ring 
his  minority  he  had  clung  to  the  venerable  Cardinal  Beanfurt, 
and  when  failing  health  forced  the  cardinal  to  retire  from  public 
life,  Henry  had  found  a  new  support  in  William  de  la  Pole,  the 
earl  of  Suffolk.  This  de  la  Pole  was  the  grandson  of  the  old 
chancellor  of  Richard  II.  His  father  had  fallen  at  Harfleur  iu 
1415.  Suffolk,  with  the  real  interests  of  the  House  of  Lancaster 
at  heart,  urged  upon  the  king  the  policy  of  an  early  marriage, 
and  selected  for  him  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Reng,  duke  of 
Anjou,  count  of  Provence,  and  titular  king  of  Naples  and 
Jerusalem.  But  what  influenced  Henry  more  than  the  father's 
titles,  was  the  fact  that  the  proposed  bride  was  a  niece  of  Charles 
VII. 's  queen,  and  hence  the  marriage  might  prove  a  step  towards 
a  permanent  peace.  In  1445  Suffolk  managed  to  secure  a  truce 
for  ten  years.  The  English  agreed  to  withdraw  the  few  garrisons 
which  were  still  left  in  Anjou  and  Maine,  and  Margaret  was  sent 
oyer  to  England.  The  peace  party  was  now  in  the  ascendant. 
Parliament  voted  its  thanks.  Suffolk  was  made  a  marquis,  and 
four  years  later  a  duke. 

The  marriage,  as  might  be  expected,  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
Duke  Humphrey,  who  headed. a  vigorous  war  party.  Humphrey, 
moreover,  still  kept  up  his  opposition  to  the  peace 
obmceder,  negotiations  Until  even  Henry's  patience  was  exhausted, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1447,  the  king  gave 
his  councillors  permission  to  arrest  the  troublesome  nobleman. 
Five  days  later  Gloucester  was  dead. 

After  the  death  of  Gloucester,  Suffolk  proceeded  in  good  faith 
to  carry  out  the  agreement  which  had  been  made  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage  contract.  Here,  however,  he  met  a  new  obstacle  in 
the  English  garrisons  in  France,  who  felt  the  soldier^s  reluctance 
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to  withdraw  from  a  country  which  had  once  been  won  by  the 
blood  of  their  comrades  ia  armd.     Their  commander  Edmund 

Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  was  too  much  in  sym- 
retuuKd,        pathy  with  their  mood  to  restrain  them,  and  allowed 

them  to  Tent  their  ill-humor  upon  the  helpless  inhab- 
itants of  Fougdres.  This  act  of  wanton  savagery  plunged  the 
two  nations  into  war  once  more,  and  at  once  brought  all  the 
planning  of  Suffolk  to  naught. 

The  council  were  now  in  worse  trouble  than  if  there  had  been 
no  attempt  to  secure  peace.  Somerset  could  not  hold  his  ground 
_^  with  the  meager  garrisons  under  his  command,  and 

rerertiet,        Suffolk  could  not  strengthen  him.      One  by  one  his 

citadels  were  wrested  from  him.  In  1448  Le  Mans 
fell,  and  in  1449  the  great  citadel  of  Rouen  also  passed  into 
French  hands.  The  recovery  of  Normandy  by  the  French  was 
now  assured. 

In  England  all  control  was  rapidly  slipping  from  the  feeble 
han4s  of  the  council,  whose  misfortunes  had  long  since  lost  them 

the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  government  was 
anarchyin     virtually  bankrupt,  and  without  funds  it  could  neither 

reward  its  servants  nor  awe  its  foes.  Confusion 
reigned  everywhere.  The  barons  despised  the  threats  of  the 
council,  defied  the  courts,  and  with  the  feeling  that  troublous 
times  were  at  hand,  began  hiring  and  arming  retainers  and  form- 
ing military  leagues  with  neighboring  freeholders  and  knights; 
nor  was  it  long  before  swords  were  drawn  and  blood  was 
flowing. 

At  last  the  fatal  year  1450  opened.  In  January  parliament 
began  a  direct  attack  upon  Suffolk.     Henry  attempted  to  save  his 

old  friend  by  sending  him  out  of  the  kingdom.  Suffolk 
fatal  year,     left  Londou  with  a  howling  mob  at  his  heels,  and 

reaching  the  seaboard  in  safety  set  sail  April  30,  only 
to  be  overhauled,  dragged  out  into  a  small  boat,  and  murdered 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  barbarity;  the  headless  trunk 
was  cast  out  upon  the  sands  of  Dover. 

The  government  of  Henry  VI.,  now  without  a  helmsman, 
was  left  to  drift  aimlessly  under  the  shadow  of  the  next  greal 
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crisis  of  the  year, — the  Cade  Rebellion.    Kent  and  Sussex  had 
been  the  most  stirred  by  the  loss  of  the  French  possessions;  the 
The  Cade       populalion  were  given  either  to  maritime  pursuits  or 
jw!^aS!d       mauufacturing  and  had  profited  directly  by  the  war. 
Jiuy,id5o.      Their   enmity,  therefore,  had    been   specially  bitter 
against  Suffolk  and  when  a  rumor  reached  them  that  they  were 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  murder,  it  was  enough  to  set  fire  to 
the  combustible  elements  with  which  this  part  of  the  country  par- 
ticnlarly    abounded.      Once   started,  the   movement    gathered 
strength  rapidly  and   soon   all  southera  England  was  ablaze. 
Unlike  the  Peasant  Revolt,   this  was  an  uprising  of   the  middle 
classes.     The  lesser  gentry  and  the  free  yeomanry  turned  out 
with    the    unanimity    and   order    of    a    military    muster.      At 
Sevenoaks  they  were  set  upon  by  a  body  of  the  king's  men,  but 
made  so  good  a  defense  that  they  beat  off  the  troops,  slaying  their 
captain.  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford.     A  leader  now  for  the  first  time 
appears,  one  Jack  Cade,  who  called   himself   John   Mortimer, 
professing  to  be  a  son  of  the  late  earl  of  March  and  to  be  acting 
in  the  interests  of  his  alleged  cousin,  Richard  the  duke  of  York. 
Henry  had  found  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  the  muti- 
nous troops,  and  after  allowing  his  treasurer  Lord  Saye,  a  sup- 
porter of  Suffolk,  to  be  cast  into  prison,  abandoned 
SS'^S^     his    capital    and    fled    to    Coventry.     Cade   at  once 
advanced  upon  London,  proclaiming  as  the  grievances 
which  had  called  the  people  to  arms,  the  loss  of  France,  the  heavy 
taxation,  the  extortion  of  the  king's  officers,  the  corruption  of 
the  courts,  the  exclusion  of  the  king's  kinsmen  from  the  council, 
and  the  interference  of  the  ministers  with  the  election  of  the 
knights  of  the  shire.     On  the  3d  of  July  the  rebels  were  allowed 
by  the  citizens  to  enter   the  city.     At  first  their  conduct  was 
orderly  and  businesslike.    The  hated  treasurer.  Lord  Saye,  and 
Orowmer,  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  whose  exactions  in  his  county  had 
been  a  chief  occasion  of  local  irritation,  were  drawn  out  of  prison 
and  put  to  death.     At  night  the  insurgents  returned  to  South* 
wark.     But  on  the  5th,  their  cupidity  got  the  better  of  their 
judgment,  and  they  began  plundering  the  homes  of  the  burghers. 
The  Londoners,  who  up  to  this  point  had  shown  only  good-will, 
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were  roused  against  the  rioters,  and  after  a  severe  battle  on  the 
night  following  finally  got  possession  of  the  bridge,  opened  the 
draw,  and  closed  the  gates.  The  rioters  were  now  thoroughly 
discouraged;  the  more  shrewd  began  to  slink  home,  those  who 
could,  getting  pardons.  Cade,  however,  kept  a  small  band  about 
him  and  retired  into  Kent,  where  he  was  soon  after  overtaken 
and  slain  by  the  new  sheriff.  Oatbreaks  had  also  occurred  in 
other  eastern  connties,  as  well  as  in  the  west  in  Wiltshire  and 
Gloucestershire.  But  with  the  death  of  Cade  and  the  collapse  of 
the  Kentish  rising,  the  other  distarbances  soon  subsided. 

The  duke  of  York,  the  representative  of  the  Mortimer  claims 
to  the  crown,  had  been  in  the  meanwhile  quietly  biding  his  time 

in  Ireland,  whither  SaSolk  had  sent  him  to  get  him  out 
yS^c!^^     of  the  way.     It  does   not  appear  that  he  had  been 

implicated  in  any  of  the  recent  risings.  He  was 
altogether  too  shrewd  a  politician  to  trast  his  cause  to  such 
agents  as  Cade  and  the  undisciplined  mob  who  followed  him. 
Yet  any  movement  which  helped  to  impress  upon  the  people  the 
complete  failure  of  the  present  administration,  advanced  by  so 
much  the  day  when  he  should  be  called  upon  to  interfere  and 
save  the  state.  Beverses,  also,  were  crowding  upon  each  other  in 
France.  On  April  15  an  English  army  had  been  cut  to  pieces  at 
Formigny,  three  thousand  Englishmen  slain,  and  the  last  hope  of 
saving  Normandy  shattered.  The  fall  of  Bayeux  and  Caen  and 
finally  Cherbourg  followed. 

The  next  year  the  great   English   strongholds  of  Gascony, 
Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne  also  fell,  completing   the  ruin  of    the 

lucrative  crade  which   English  merchants  had  spent 

three  hundred  years  in  building  up  in  the  southern 
duchy.  The  Gascons  were  not  French;  they  had  obeyed  English 
kings  as  overlords  since  the  days  of  Henry  II.  and  regarded 
themselves  almost  as  a  piece  of  England.  Their  appeal  for 
help  roused  the  government  to  new  activity,  and  for  a  moment 
the  skill  and  energy  of  John  Talbot  promised  to  restore  the 
English  hold  on  the  lands  south  of  the  Garonne.  But  in  an 
unfortunate  and  ill-judged  attack  upon  Castillon  in  1453,  Talbot 
managed  not  only  to  lose  his  own  life  but  to  wreck  his  army  and 
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prepare  the  way  for  the  reentry  of  the  French  into  Bordeaux 
three  months  later.  With  the  second  fall  of  Bordeaux,  of  all 
England's  conquests  on  the  continent,  only  Calais  and  the 
outlying  lands  remained. 

The  news  of  Gastillon  very  perceptibly  deepened  the  gloom 
«rhich  had  been  of  late  OTorspreading  the  kingdom.  The  king 
was  completely  unnerved;  the  strain  of  insanity  in  his 
Dartietai  blood  began  to  assert  itself,  and  to  rumors  of  deepen- 
ing misfortunes  abroad  was  added  yet  this  of  the 
hopeless  collapse  of  the  king.  It  was  evident  that  a  protector 
mast  be  appointed;  but  upon  whom  should  the  council  thrust  the 
thankless  burden?  The  old  Beaufort-Suffolk  party  had  rallied 
around  Queen  Margaret,  and  Edmund  Beaufort,  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  was  their  natural  chief.  But  Beaufort  was  held  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  of  France,  and  the  news  from  Gastillon,  which  had 
played  so  sorrily  with  the  king's  wits,  had  dissipated  his  last 
remaining  influence.  Just  then  he  was  the  most  generally  hated 
man  in  England.  Bichard  duke  of  York  was  the  only  other 
possible  candidate.  He  had  proved  himself  cautious  and  wise; 
neither  conld  his  nearest  friends  say  that  he  had  any  designs 
upon  the  crown,  or  had  other  motives  in  seeking  perferment 
than  to  serve  the  king  and  the  state.  His  prominence  among  the 
princes  of  the  blood  naturally  gave  him  great  personal  influence. 
He  had,  moreover,  married  into  the  powerful  Neville  family,  who 
in  the  fifteenth  century  controlled  one-third  of  the  peerages  of 
England,  and,  although  at  the  time  a  bitter  feud  existed  between 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Nevilles  and  the  younger,  the  younger 
branch,  to  which  Richard's  wife  Cicely  Neville  belonged,  was  the 
more  iwwerful.  The  birth  of  Prince  Edward,  October  13,  1453, 
also  strengthened  the  duke's  position,  since,  now  that  Henry  VI. 
had  an  heir,  the  enenues  of  York  need  no  longer  fear  him  as  a 
future  sovereign.  All  parties,  therefore,  looked  to  Bichard  as 
the  one  man  who  could  save  the  state. 

In  December,  Somerset  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison; 
York  then  assumed  control  of  the  government,  replacing  the 
friends  of  Somerset  and  Margaret  with  his  own  supporters.  A 
few  months  later,  in  consequence  of   the  continued  ^  illness  of 
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the  king,  he  was  formally  appointed  protector.  York^s  position 
apparently  was  now  very  strong.  Bichard,  the  brother  of  Cicely 
Yorkneize^  Neville,  was  not  only  the  head  of  the  younger  branch 
gUv^men^  of  the  NeviUes,  he  had  also  married  the  daughter  of 
U6S,  Thomas    Montague,  earl  of    Salisbury,   the   famous 

captain  of  Henry  V.,  who  bad  been  killed  before  Orleans  in  1428, 
and  through  her  had  succeeded  to  Montague's  titles.  His  son, 
also  a  Bichard,  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  Beauchamps,  and 
had  likewise  succeeded  to  the  important  earldom  of  Warwick,  and 
had  become  the  greatest  landowner  in  England,  controlling  the 
accumulated  estates  of  the  Beauchamps  and  the  Despensers.  He 
was  an  energetic,  restless  spirit,  and  combining  with  great 
wealth,  personal  talent,  and  energy  of  high  order,  the  nature  of 
an  adventurer,  was  altogether  a  rare  lieutenant;  he  was  the  man 
to  devise  the  most  stupendous  projects  and  carry  them  to  a 
successful  issue.  With  such  supporters  in  the  high  places  of 
state,  York  was  able  to  begin  a  vigorous  administration,  and  soon 
imparted  a  more  hopeful  aspect  to  everything  that  pertained  to 
public  affairs.  His  influence  was  strong  enough  to  stop  a  private 
war  which  had  broken  out  between  the  Nevilles  and  the  Percies 
in  the  north.  Everywhere  the  government  was  winning  respect; 
an  era  of  confidence  and  peace  apparently  was  at  hand,  when  the 
recovery  of  the  king,  in  January,  1455,  released  Somerset,  expelled 
York  and  the  Nevilles  from  the  council,  and  brought  back 
Margaret  and  her  friends  once  more  to  power. 

Thus  far  the  Yorkists  had  conducted  themselves  with  remark- 
able moderation  and  self-restraint  for  the  times,  and  althougli 
The  Wan  of  V^^J  Reeling  was  bitter  and  the  tension  severe,  there 
htSf^May  ^^^  °^  reasou  why  the  counter  revolution  should  be 
^^^  '  marked  by  any  more  serious  step  than  the  dismissal  of 
the  Nevilles.  Here,  however,  the  anxiety  of  Margaret  for  the 
future  of  her  son  led  her  to  take  a  most  unfortunate  step,  which 
at  once  imparted  a  new  and  far  more  serious  aspect  to  the  rivalry 
of  the  two  parties.  The  new  council  had  hardly  established 
themselves,  when  they  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at 
Leicester,  an  old  Lancastrian  town,  ''for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  safety  of  the  king^s  person  against  his  enemies.'^    The 
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form  of  the  anfortunate  call,  as  well  as  the  place  designated  for 
the  meeting,  was  taken  by  York  as  a  threat.  He  at  once  called 
upon  Salisbury  and  Warwick  to  arm  themselves,  and  the  three 
Richards  marched  upon  London,  ''coming,^'  as  they  proclaimed, 
*'to  convince  the  king  of  the  sinister,  malicious,  and  fraudulent 
reports  of  their  enemies.'*    The  Wars  of  the  Eoses  had  begun. 

Somerset  hastily  gathered  a  force  of  3,000  men,  and,  with  the 
king  in  his  train,  advanced  to  St.  Albans  and  took  up  his  station 
ThejtrH  withiu  the  city.  The  three  Richards  lay  without  the 
si^i^nt,  ^^^y*  '^^^  ^^8  still  hoped  to  end  the  matter  without 
Monti,  1465.  bloodshed  and  opened  a  parley  with  the  rebels;  but 
Tork  sternly  demanded  as  the  first  condition  of  truce  that  his 
enemies  be  delivered  to  htm,  *'to  be  dealt  with  as  they  deserved.*' 
The  king  refused,  and  the  Yorkists  at  once  attacked  the  town. 
Somerset  was  slain  and  his  troops  routed;  the  king  was  powerless 
to  mako  further  resistance,  and  upon  the  return  of  his  malady 
in  the  fall,  York  was  again  appointed  protector. 

The  recovery  of  the  king  in  Jannary  put  an  end  to  the  second 
protectorate  of  York;  but  the  king's  part  in  public  affairs  was 
only  nominal  and  York's  influence  still  remained 
protertorau  dominant  in  the  council.  Warwick  was  made  captain 
of  Calais,  a  most  important  position,  because  it  gave 
him  virtually  the  command  of  the  Channel.  He  made  use  of  his 
position  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  course  of  privateering  against 
Spanish,  French,  and  Hanseatic  merchantmen,  and  soon  became 
the  idol  of  the  sailors  and  the  merchants  of  the  southern  ports. 
The  nation  felt  that  the  troubles  were  now  over,  and  that  the 
vigorous  hand  at  the  helm  was  a  permanent  guarantee  of  peace. 
Even  the  poor  king  tried  to  see  things  in  a  more  hopeful  light 
and  proposed  a  great  feast  of  reconciliation.  A  procession 
marched  to  St.  Paul's,  friend  and  foe  walking  hand  in  hand, 
Margaret  and  the  duke  of  York  following  the  king.  The  victors 
of  St.  Albans  paid  for  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  men  whom  they 
had  slain,  and  oaths  of  friendship  were  exchanged. 

The  farce  of  the  reconciliation  probably  deceived  no  one  save 
the  kind-hearted  king,  whose  generous  nature  failed  to  fathom 
the  bitterness  which  separated  Margaret  and  her  enemies.     Yet 
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all  might  again  have  gone  well  had  Margaret  been  content  to 
let  her  quarrel  rest.  Bat  the  improyed  condition  of  the  king 
iiargaint  ?^^®  ^®^  ^^^  courage  and  she  once  more  laid  her 
€it^?tJp2ri  P^Qs  to  destroy  York.  Early  in  1459  she  secnred 
TorK  ii».  the  dismissal  of  the  duke  and  his  supporters  from  the 
council.  In  September  she  assembled  an  army  in  the  king's 
name  and  summoned  Salisbury  to  London.  Although  the  attack 
was  thus  directed  at  the  Xevilles,  York  understood  its  real  object 
and  at  once  took  the  field.  In  September  an  attempt  of  Lord 
Audley  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Salisbury  and  York  at  Blore- 
heath,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Salisbury;  but  at  Ludlow  the 
Yorkists  broke  up  in  a  panic  when  they  found  themselves  con- 
fronted by  overwhelming  numbers.  York  fled  to  Ireland;  hia 
son  Edward,  earl  of  March,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  managea  to 
reach  Dover  and  get  away  to  Calais. 

Margaret's  enemies  were  now  scattered  and  the  leaders  driven 
out  of  England.  The  Lancastrians  assembled  in  a  parliament  at 
Coventry  and  under  Margaret's  direction  took  measures, 
meijtar  as  they  thought,  to  make  permanent  the  results  of 
November,  their  victory.  For  the  first  time  an  English  parlia- 
ment passed  an  act  of  attainder;  a  far  more  terrible 
weapon  than  the  old  appeal  of  treason,  which  the  first  parliament 
of  Henry  IV.  had  forbidden.  By  it  the  property  of  the  con- 
demned, as  well  as  his  life,  was  forfeited;  furthermore,  unlike  the 
decree  of  an  ordinary  court  of  law,  the  king  could  not  reverse 
such  an  act;  only  the  power  which  had  passed  an  act  of  attainder 
could  undo  it.  Such  bills  were  now  brought  forward  against 
York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick. 

The  winter  of  1459  and  1460,  the  exiles  spent  in  preparing  for 
a  descent  upon  England.  Early  in  June  the  preparations  were 
Descent  nf  Completed.  Salisbury  and  Warwick  landed  in  Kent 
uwm  !f^J!*  ^^^  moved  boldly  upon  London.  Later,  York  crossed 
X4S0.  from  Ireland  to  Wales  and  entered  England  from  the 

west,  where  he  could  always  count  upon  the  support  of  the  Morti- 
mer tenants.  The  Nevilles  of  the  south  fiocked  to  the  standards 
of  Salisbury  and  Warwick.  The  king  retired  to  Coventry.  London, 
whose  people  had  no  love  to  waste  on  the  French  queen,  opened 
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its  gates  to  the  rebels,  assured,  however,  by  the  declaration  of 
Salisbury  and  Warwick  that  they  had  no  qnarrel  with  the  king, 
and  came  only  to  restore  good  government  to  the  realm.  The 
wavering  now  flocked  in  from  middle  and  eastern  England,  and 
early  in  July,  Salisbury  and  Warwick  advanced  to  Northampton 
where  the  lAncastrians  were  marshalled  in  force.  The  battle  was 
fought  on  the  10th ;  the  Lancastrians  were  routed  and  the  king 
again  takcp. 

From  Northampton  the  Yorkist  army  returned  to  London. 
In  the  person  of  the  king,  they  held  the  key  to  the  whole  situa- 
tion,  and  could  cast  the  onus  of  treason  and  rebeUion 
aoconin  agaiust  the  authorized  government  upon  their  enemies. 
Their  first  step  was  to  reorganize  the  council  in  the 
king's  name  and  issue  a  call  for  a  paJiament,  which  met  at 
Westminster  in  October.  The  new  parliament,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  as  thoroughly  Yorkist  in  its  sympathies,  as  the 
parliament  which  had  met  the  November  before  at  Coventry  had 
been  Lancastrian,  and  its  first  act  was  naturally  to  undo  the  work 
of  its  predecessor. 

While  parliament  was  in  session,  York  reached  London, 
marching  from  the  west.  He  at  once  assumed  the  airs  of  royalty, 
YnrkeiaimB  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^g  ^^*  o'  ^^  palaco,  and  appearing  before 
TheZm^  the  astonishcd  Lords,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  throne 
pnimiu.  and  claimed  it  as  his  by  right  of  birth.  Eichard 
found,  however,  that  he  had  men  to  deal  with.  The  Lords 
remained  silent,  and  Warwick  openly  declared  his  surprise  and  his 
disapproval;  he  would  not  violate  his  oath  to  the  stricken  king; 
ho  would  not  give  the  lie  to  every  pledge  which  ho  and  his  father 
had  made  to  the  people.  Then  York's  better  sense  revived.  He 
saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  graciously  accepted  a  com- 
promise. The  king  was  restored  tc  his  palace  and  his  honors; 
but  York  was  to  be  designated  as  his  heir  in  the  place  of 
Margaret's  son.  Parliament  sanctioned  the  arrangement  by  a 
formal  act  and  the  king  acquiesced. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Margaret  to  be  roused  to  acts  of 
desperation.  In  the  months  which  had  followed  Northampton 
flhe  had  wandered  with  her  son,  at  times  almost  alone  and  alwayi 
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in  imminent  peril,  to  reach  the  land  of  the  Scots  at  last,  where  she 
found  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  youthful  James  III.  Here  Mar- 
Th€Mefmd     e^^^^  received  encouragement  and  assistance,  and  was 

M^^r2[  "^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^®  ^^^^  *%^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^  ^'  ^^ 
^'^  army  recruited  from  the  borders;  simple  farmer  lads, 

the  most  part  drawn  from  Lancastrian  and  Percy  lands,  clad  in 

rusty  armor  and  mounted  upon  lean  steeds,  but  glad  to  follow 

their  queen  in  hope  of  avenging  her  wrongs  and  plundering  the 

rich  homes  of  the  south.     York  and  Salisbary  with  a  small  band 

of  six  thousand  men  advanced  to  Sandal  Castle  near  the  town  of 

Wakefield;  their  purpose  was  to  watch  the  marauding  bands  of 

Margaret  until  March  and  Warwick  oould  bring  up  their  men.     A 

well  contrived  ruse,  however,  lured  York  into  hazarding  a  battle 

at  Wakefield,  December  29,  1460.     York's  little  army  was  cut  to 

pieces;  he  himself  was  slain.     The  earl  of  Salisbury  was  taken 

and  beheaded  the  next  day  at  Pontefract.     The  heads  of  the 

fallen  chiefs  were  borne  to  York  and  there  set  up  over  the  gates; 

the  head  of  York  adorned  in  derision  with  a  paper  crown. 

The  rumor  of  Margaret's  victory  rapidly  spread  through  the 

north  and  soon  brought  other  recruits  fiocking  to  her  banners 

from  both  sides  of  the  border  to  the  number  of  40,000. 

cro9$andSt  But  her  success  was  again  to  prove  her  undoing.     She 

had  never  appreciated   the  national  sentiment  which 

her  foreign  birth  had  arrayed  against  her.     This  sentiment  was 

now  doubly  quickened  over  all  middle  and  southern  England  by 

rumors  of  the  barbarities  perpetrated  by  the  horde  of  border 

ruffians  that  followed  at  her  heels.    The  formal  alliance  with  the 

Scots,  moreover,  had  still  further  alienated  the  English,  so  that 

for  the  first  time  the  war  began  to  assume  a  really  national 

character.     Four  armies  were  in  the  field;  the  earl  of  Warwick 

with  30,000  men  lay  at  St.  Albans,  waiting   the  approach  of 

Margaret  who  was  advancing  upor.  London  by  the  Ermine  Street, 

burning  the  cities  and  laying  waste  the  fields  in  her  path;  York's 

son,  Edward  the  earl  of  March,  lay  in  the  Severn  valley  at  the 

head  of  an  army  of  10,000  men  of  the  Marches;  while  Owen 

Tudor  who  had  married  Catharine,  Henry  V.'s  widow,  and  his 

son  Jasper,  earl  of  Pembroke,  were  advancing  with  a  Welsh  army 
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and  threatened  March's  rear.  Edward  was  only  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  bat  at  such  times  lads  become  men  in  a  day.  He  knew  it 
w%8  useless  to  attempt  to  join  Warwick  with  the  Tudor  force 
intact  behind  him,  and  accordingly  turned  upon  the  Tudors,  and 
on  February  3, 1461,  beat  them  at  Mortimer's  Cross.  Two  weeks 
after  this  brilliant  victory,  February  17,  1461,  Margaret  came 
upon  Warwick  at  St.  Albans,  drove  the  Yorkists  out  of  the  town 
and  regained  possession  of  the  king. 

The  withdrawal  of  Warwick  from  St.  Albans  left  the  road  to 
London  open.  Here  at  last  was  Margaret's  opportunity.  Yet 
TheTnrkOits  '^^  Bomo  unaccountablo  reason  she  delayed,  and  her 
^'^satur-  ^^^  chance  of  saving  the  House  of  Lancaster  was 
dair.Afanr7i&iogt.  The  Londoners  were  hourly  expecting  the 
arrival  of  the-  northern  horde,  and,  trembling  for  the  safety  of 
their  city,  had  already  sent  ''certain  aldermen  and  com- 
missioners ...  to  speak  with  the  queen's  council,  to  entreat 
that  the  northern  men  be  sent  home  to  their  country.  For  the 
city  of  London  did  dread  sore  to  be  robbed  and  spoiled."  But 
Warwick  and  Edward,  having  now  joined  forces  at  Chipping- 
Norton,  had  learned  of  Margaret's  blunder,  and  were  hastening 
by  forced  marches  to  throw  themselves  between  her  and  the 
capital.  On  March  7,  the  Londoners  heard  of  their  approach 
and  at  once  stopped  the  supply  vdns  which  Henry  had  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  St.  Albans.  The  next  day,  amid  great  rejoicing  on 
the  part  of  the  populace,  the  Yorkists  marched  through  the  gates 
into  the  city,  and  on  the  morning  following,  March  9,  1461,  a 
council  of  Yorkist  lords  declared  Henry  deposed  and  proclaimed 
Edward  king. 

CHAPTER  VII 

THE  PALL  OF  70BK  AND  THE   CLOSE   OF  THE  D7KA8TI0  STBT700LE 

EDWARD  JV„  ]461-t4H3 
EDWARD  V.,i4Ki 
BICRARD  m.,  1463-1485 

The  reign  of  Edward  lY.  began  with  the  proclamation  of 
March  9,  1461.  On  the  same  day  the  horde  at  St.  Albans  broke 
up  and  began  its  homeward  march,  apparently  dissatisfied   be- 
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cause  Henry  would  not  allow  tbem  to  continue  their  plundering. 
Edward  at  once  followed  the  retiring  horde  and  overtaking  tbem 

at  Towton  near  York,  on  the  28th  and  :29th  of  March, 
fowSni^^'    successfully  fought   the.  most   obstinate  and  bloody 

battle  of  the  war.  Edward  entered  York  in  triumph, 
while  Margaret  and  Henry  sought  safety  beyond  the  northern 
border. 

From  Towton  Edward  returned  to  London  to  be  crowned, 
June  28th;  his  brothers  George  and  Bichard,  also,  were  created 

dukes  respectively  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester.  In 
Aeft^qf       November  parliament  met  and  as  its  first  duty  passed 

an  act  which  confirmed  all  that  had  been  done  by 
Edward;  it  then  declared  the  Lancastrian  kings  usurpers,  those 
who  had, been  active  in  supporting  them  attainted  and  their 
possessions  forfeited,  and  Henry  and  Margaret  traitors. 

Edward  was  by  no  means  an  ideal  king,  though  he  possessed 
many    good    qualities.     He    had   greats  skill    in  war  and    was 

uniformly  successful.  He  loved  field  sports  but  he 
E^Scardiy^  loved  also  less  worthy  amusements,  and  knew  no  self- 
restraint  when  once  his  appetite  was  aroused.  He  was 
cruel,  yet  not  more  cruel  than  the  age,  when  all  public  men  had 
been  hardened  and  embittered  by  ten  years  of  civil  strife.  In 
politics  Edward's  abilities  were  not  as  conspicuous  as  in  war;  he 
was  careless  in  matters  of  business,  trustful  to  simplicity  and 
altogether  lacking  in  foresight. 

When  Edward  returned  to  London,  he  had  left  Warwick  and 
his  brother,  John  Keville,  to  carry  on  the  struggle  in  the  north. 

They  reduced  the  great  Percy  strongholds,  but  were 
ofjtnwoiein  Compelled  to  take  and  retake  them  several  timed  in  the 

course  of  a  few  months.  Margaret  in  her  desperation 
bad  given  up  Berwick  to  the  Scots  in  return  for  their  aid;  she 
had  also  promised  to  give  up  Calais  for  the  support  of  Louis  XI. 
Both  gave  her  some  assistance;  Louis  sent  her  2,000  men.  But 
an  English  invasion  of  Scotland  in  1462  compelled  the  Scots  to 
abandon  Margaret's  cause  and  expel  Henry  VI.  from  the  country. 
He  sought  refuge  at  Waddington  Hall  on  the  Lancastrian  estates 
where  he  was  finally  discovered  in  1465.     Henry  Beaufort,  the 
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SQoceflBor  of  Edmund,  was  defeated  at  Hexham  and  put  to  death. 
A  few  castles  still  held  ont  in  Wales,  hut  the  throne  of  Edward 
was  secure  as  far  as  the  House  of  Lancaster  was  concerned. 

Since  the  battle  of  Towton  Edward  had  given  himself  up  to 
the  gayeties  of  a  luxurious  court,  leaying  the  cares  of  gorem- 

ment  to  Warwick.  Yet  he  was  not  so  steeped  in  his 
warwiS^  life  of  indolence  that  he  could  not  keep  a  watchful  eye 

upon  his  minister.  Thus  when  he  found  that  War- 
wick was  wife-hunting  for  him  in  the  courts  of  the  continent  he 
quietly  slipped  off  to  Grafton  and  secretly  married  Elizabeth 
Woodyille,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Gray,  a  Lancastrian  who  had 
fallen  at  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans.  The  high-spirited 
minister,  in  the  meantime,  was  left  to  go  on  with  h\fi  negotiations 
until  the  last  moment,  when  Edward  cut  short  his  fine  plans  by 
announcing  his  marriage.  Warwick  plainly  had  been  duped,  and 
in  a  way  that  could  not  be  easily  forgotten.  Other  eyents 
followed  which  still  further  widened  the  opening  breach  between 
Edward  and  the  great  Neville. 

In  connection  with  his  marriage  scheme,  Warwick  had  also 
developed  a  policy  of  alliance  with  France  as  the  best  security 
Second  hu-  '^'  Edward's  throne.  But  Edward  was  quite  disposed 
w^SSiS^^  to  follow  out  the  traditional  policy  of  his  predecessors 
'^'  and  keep  France  humble  by  building  up  Burgundy; 

its  magnificent  court  was  far  more  to  his  taste  than  the  mean 
surroundings  of  the  niggardly  and  spiderlike  Louis  XI.  With 
shrewd  cunning,  also,  he  took  the  precaution  to  build  up  around 
him  a  new  family  of  nobles  to  offset  the  power  of  the  Nevilles. 
He  made  his  father-in-law.  Sir  Richard  Woodville,  treasurer, 
then  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  earl  as  Earl  Rivers,  and  finally 
appointed  him  Constable  of  England.  He  also  found  husbands 
among  the  peerage  for  his  wife's  sisters,  of  whom  there  were  a 
round  half  dozen.  Equally  distinguished  marriages  were  found 
for  the  queen's  brother,  also  a  Richard  Woodville,  and  for  Lord 
Thomas  Grey,  the  elder  of  the  queen's  two  sons  by  her  first 
marriage.  Anthony  Woodville,  another  brother  of  the  queen,  had 
already  married  a  wealthy  heiress  and  in  her  right  had  become 
Lord  Scales. 
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Thus  in  a  day  Edward  had  raised  at  his  side  a  worthy  riTal  of 
the  Nerilles.  Warwick,  who  had  more  shrowdness  perhaps  than 
cnuadBt.  ^^  clever  young  king  gave  him  credit  for,  fully  com- 
p^>etoio^  prehended  the  object  of  the  king's  policy  and  began  to 
counterplot,  proposing  to  marry  his  own  daughter 
Isabelle  to  the  king^s  brother,  George  duke  of  Clarence. 
Clarence  who  was  weak,  inconstant,  and  vain,  jealous  of  the  Wood- 
yilles  and  anxious  to  be  considered  the  heir  to  the  throne,  readily 
lent  himself  to  Warwick *s  schemes.  Edward  attempted  to  block 
the  game  by  forbidding  the  marriage,  but  Warwick  sent  his 
family  off  to  Calais,  where  Clarence  afterward  joined  them  and  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  duly  performed.  The  marriage  of  Clarence, 
however,  was  only  a  step  in  a  greater  plan,  by  taking  adyantage 
of  the  growing  jealousy  of  the  Yorkists  of  the  Woodvilles,  to 
assure  the  hold  of  the  Nevilles  upon  the  higli  places  in  the  state. 

It  is  not  known  that  Warwick  was  implicated  in  the  first 
rising  of  the  year  1469,  which  was  a  small  aKair,  confined  to  the 
neighborhood  of  York  and  apparently  the  result  of 
«tr  the  Nt-  strictly  local  causes.  It  was  soon  followed,  however, 
by  a  more  widely  extended  movement  which  was  joined 
by  the  Nevilles  and  which  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  defeat  a 
royal  army  at  Edgecote  on  July  26,  and  a  few  days  later  again  at 
Chepstow,  where  Earl  Bivers  and  his  son,  John  Woodville,  were 
taken  and  shortly  after  beheaded.  Warwick  and  his  new  son-in- 
law,  in  the  meantime,  had  hurried  from  Calais  to  Kent,  and,  calling 
out  the  southern  Nevilles,  were  marching  north,  not  to  assist  Ed- 
ward, But  to  seize  him  before  he  could  rally  from  the  discomfiture 
of  Edgecote.  Their  plans  were  entirely  successful.  Edward  was 
taken  at  Olney  near  Coventry  and  brought  to  Warwick  Castle. 

Warwick  was  now  master  of  the  situation;  Edward  lY.  was  a 
prisoner  and  the  power  of  the  Woodvilles  broken.  Yet  Warwick's 
position  was  by  no  means  secure.  He  was  still  hated 
power^u£9^  and  feared  by  the  Lancastrians;  nor  could  he  contrive 
to  hold  Edward  long  in  prison,  for  Edward's  despotic 
ways  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  great  middle  class,  the 
burghers,  who  were  weary  of  the  quarrels  of  the  nobles  and 
wanted    to    see    a    strong  government  once    more  established. 
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Warwick,  therefore,  made  the  best  terms  he  could  for  himself  and 
Clarence,  and  Edward  was  set  at  liberty. 

Any  reconciliation,  however,  between  £dward  and  his  old 
companion  in  arms  could  neither  be  cordial  nor  lasting.  Tbo 
earl  continued  his  policy  and  Edward  watched  for  his 
revnttof  Opportunity.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a  rismg  iii 
warwieK  Lincolnshire,  apparently  stirred  up  by  Warwick  him- 
self Edward  met  the  insurgents  near  Stamford, 
March  12,  1470,  and  used  the  royal  artillery  with  such  effect  that 
they  speedily  fled.  The  battle  is  known  as  **Lose-coat  Field," 
from  the  frantic  profusion  with  which  the  rebels  threw  away  their 
coats  which  were  decorated  with  the  fatal  badges  of  their  leaders, 
hoping  thereby  to  escape  recognition.  Sir  Robert  Welles,  the 
leader  of  the  insurgents,  was  captured  and  beheaded.  Before  his 
death  he  confessed  to  an  extensive  plot  in  which  Edward  was  to 
be  dethroned  and  Clarence  made  king.  Warwick  of  course  was 
implicated,  and  without  waiting  for  the  return  of  Edward,  he  took 
his  son-in-law  and  fled  the  kingdom.  Edward  after  his  release  in 
1469  had  issued  a  general  pardon,  but  now  he  had  no  reason  for 
sparing  his  enemies,  and,  contrary  to  his  custom  in  the  earlier 
wars,  even  descended  to  victims  of  humble  rank.  The  fugitives 
from  Lose-coat  Field  were  hunted  across  the  kingdom,  and  the 
hideous  penalty  which  the  barbaric  laws  of  the  period  prescribed 
for  treasof),  exacted  for  great  and  small. 

It  was  now  evident  to  Warwick  that  his  only  chance  of 
overreaching  the  Yorkist  king  was  by  making  common  cause 
with  the  exiled  Margaret  and  returning  to  England 
ritinaofihe  under  the  Lancastrian  banners  Louis  XI.  exerted 
his  inflaence  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with 
Margaret,  and  furnished  Warwick  with  ships  and  men  and  money. 
So  secretly  and  so  successfully  were  Warwick's  plans  carried  out, 
80  swiftly  at  last  came  the  revolution,  that  within  two  weeks 
Edward  was  a  fugitive  on  the  way  to  the  court  of  Louis's  rival  in 
Burgundy.  Henry  VI.  was  drawn  oat  of  the  Tower  and  once 
more  set  up  as  the  figurehead  of  the  government,  but  the  real 
power  lay  in  the  hands  of  Warwick,  the  *'Kinfi:-Maker,"  as  men 
were  beginning  to  call  the  ambitious  Neville. 
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The  suddenness  of  Edward's  fall,  instead  of  discouraging 
him,  only  put  him  on  his  mettle,  and  called  out  those  resources 
SeamdreUm  ^^  c^^i'gj  ^^^^  skill,  the  possession  of  which  he  had 
%iftb^i^'  fully  revealed  at  Mortimer's  Cross  arid  Towton.  As 
March,  WL  hig  riyal  had  appealed  to  Louis  XI.  of  France,  he  now 
appealed  to  Louis's  enemy,  Charles  of  Burgundy,  who  in  self- 
defense  was  compelled  to  help  his  ally  back  again  to  his  throne. 
Charles,  however,  was  too  sore  pressed  at  home  to  render  Edward 
much  aid,  and  left  him  largely  to  his  own  resources.  With  1,500 
Englishmen  and  300  Germans  who  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Duke 
Charles,  on  March  14,  1471,  he  landed  at  Savenspur,  the  very 
spot  where  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  had  landed  on  a  similar  errand 
seventy- two  years  before.  When  he  reached  London  his  army 
Bam^^Aprd^^  swelled  to  20,000  men.  He  had  already  been 
Ecittr  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  his  brother  Clarence, 

SunOay,  ^)iq  y^^A  joined  him  on  April  4  with  an  army  which 
he  had  brought  from  Gloucestershire,  ostensibly  to  support  War- 
wick. Edward  now  turned  upon  Warwick  and  at  Bamet  on 
April  14,  after  six  hours'  hard  fighting,  won  a  complete  victory. 
Warwick  and  his  brother,  John  Neville,  marquis  of  Montague, 
were  slain. 

The  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Barnet,  Margaret,  who  had 
been  held  off  for  nearly  three  weeks  by  contrary  winds,  landed  at 
Weymouth ;  but  Barnet  had  removed  the  last  hope  of 
Maut^n.*  rescuing  her  husband,  and  as  soon  as  the  fatal  news 
reached  her,  she  turned  to  fight  her  way  into  Wales 
where  she  could  be  joined  by  the  Welsh  supporters  of  her  house 
and  possibly  provide  a  rallying  point  for  the  defeated  Lancastrians 
of  the  norih.  But  at  Tewkesbury  on  the  Severn  she  was  over- 
taken by  Edward  at  the  very  moment  when  her  men  were  about 
to  begin  the  crossing.  The  Lancastrians  fought  as  desperate  men 
fight,  but  everywhere  they  were  routed  and  everywhere  the  fierce 
Yorkists  stained  their  victory  by  wholesale  slaughter.  Among 
the  slain  was  Henry's  son.  Prince  Edward,  according  to  tradition 
murdered  after  the  battle  in  cold  blood  in  the  presence  of  King 
Edward  himself.  From  Tewkesbury  Edward  returned  to  London 
to    continue  the  slaughter  of  liis  foes;   on  the  night  that    he 
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entered  the  city,  Henry  VI.  was  murdered  in  his  lonely  cell  in 
the  Tower;  how  was  never  known.  Others  less  conspicuous,  if 
rich,  were  allowed  to  buy  their  lives  by  heavy  ransoms;  the  poor 
were  hurried  to  the  gallows  without  redress. 

The  four  years  which  followed  Tewkesbury  were  years  of 
comparative  quiet.  Edward  continued  to  summon  parliaments 
The  Beeand  ^  before;  he  laid  important  measures  before  them  and 
Siro^  appeared  to  seek  their  consent,  but  the  independence 
wi'Mss,  of  parliament  had  passed  away,  not  to  be  recovered 
again  until  the  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  should  wrest  it 
from  the  Stuarts.  The  nobles  of  England  were  by  no  means 
exterminated;  but  the  strength  of  the  great  house  of  Neville, 
which  had  oyerthrown  the  House  of  Lancaster  and  raised  Edward 
to  the  throne,  had  been  entirely  shattered,  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  any  other  family  would  succeed  to  their  influence;  Edward 
would  see  to  that.  The  nearest  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  son 
of  Margaret  Beaufort,  was  a  penniless  exile  in  hiding  in  a  foreign 
land;  a  stripling  youth,  without  money  and  without  friends,  of 
whom  Edward  had  little  to  fear.  The  people  were  weary  of  civil 
war;  the  cities,  for  the  most  part  loyal  to  York,  were  well 
pleased,  and  all  were  willing  to  give  the  new  dynasty  a  trial. 

Instead,  however,  of  turning  his  mind  to  securing  the  solid 
advantages  of  peace,  Edward  allowed  Charles  of  Burgundy  to 
Tnahiof  ^^a^  ^^  ii^to  an  alliance,  with  the  dismemberment  of 
J^jw»v.  France  as  its  object.  But  when  the  moment  for  action 
came,  as  usual  Charles  was  involved  in  petty  wars  at 
home  and  was  unable  to  bear  his  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  cam- 
paign. Edward  in  disgust  made  his  own  terms  with  Louis  at 
Picquigny  and  went  home. 

The  lesson  which  Edward  had  learned,  however,  was  not  lost, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  reign  he  remained  satisfied  with  the 
military  laurels  of  his  youth,  and  gave  himself  to  the 
mnyaf  work  of  securiug  the  foundations  of  his  throne.  He 
had  never  forgotten  the  treachery  of  his  brother 
Clarence,  and  in  1478  appeared  in  person  before  the  House  of 
Lords  to  accuse  him  of  treason ;  the  charge  was  sustained  and  a 
few  weeks  later  the  unfortunate  Clarence  was  secretly  murdered 
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in  the  Tower;  drowned,  it  was  said,  in  a  bntt  of  Malmsey.  The 
king  who  spared  not  his  own  brother  would  not  be  more  tender  of 
lesser  folk.  He  had  received  a  bankrupt  treasury  from  his  pred- 
ecessors and  he  seized  every  means  within  his  power,  fair  or  foul, 
to  bring  in  money.  The  revolution  which  had  borne  him  to  the 
throne,  had  put  within  his  bauds  ample  means  of  enriching  him- 
self by  simply  declaring  forfeitures  against  his  unsuccessful  foes. 
The  revolt  of  1470  in  particular  had  placed  the  vast  wealth  of 
the  Nevilles  at  his  disposal  and  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for 
new  and  still  more  extensive  confiscations. 

The  courts  of  justice,  also,  took  advantage  of  the  prevailing 
suspicion  of  defection  and  conspiracy,  and  turned  in  a  never 
ceasing  stream  of  revenues,  gathered  from  thousands  of  petty 
fines  and  forfeitures.  Not  satisfied  with  the  old  forms  of  exac- 
tion, Edward^s  genius  devised  a  new  method  of  extortion  known 
as  a  '^benevolence."  Previous  kings  had  exacted  ^'forced  loans'* 
from  their  subjects,  which  might  or  might  not  be  repaid.  Edward 
discarded  the  fiction  of  a  loan  altogether  and  received  what  he 
called  ''free-will  offerings"  from  his  loyal  subjects.  He  even 
made  personal  solicitations  and  wrote  letters  in  his  own  hand 
requet^ting  gifts  from  those  who  dared  not  refuse  them. 

In  1483  Edward  died,  worn  out  by  dl:.sipavion  and  wild  living 
at  the  age  of  forty-two.  His  eldest  son,  known  as  Edward  V., 
was  a  lad  of  twelve  years;  and  although  Edward's 
ward  IV.,  despotic  policy  had  left  little  to  be  feared  from  the 
Lancastrian  sentiment  which  still  lingered  among  his 
nobles,  the  people,  who  had  learned  to  dread  a  rule  of  protectors 
and  regents,  received  with  a  new  foreboding  of  evil  the  news  of 
the  king's  death;  nor  had  they  long  to  vrsit  before  their  worst 
fears  were  realized. 

Bichard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  had  been  commonly  recognized 
as  the  staunch  supporter  and  confidant  of  the  late  king.  But  he 
^^  had  no  sooner  learned  of  his  brother's  death  than  he 
duke  of  began  to  scheme  for  the  succession.  It  was  an  easy 
matter,  comparatively,  to  get  rid  of  the  Woodvilles 
and  secure  for  himself  the  position  of  protector.  There  were 
men  on  the  council,  however,  who  were  the  sworn  friends  of 
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Edward  IV.,  and  who  were  devoted  to  his  children,  if  not  to 
his  qneen.  Richard  knew  that  as  long  as  these  men  remained  he 
Richard  must  content  himself  with  the  o£Bce  of  protector. 
o/theSaSSa,  Tlie  marked  men  were  William,  Lord  Hastings,  the 
JuMJs.  *  captain  of  Calais,  Thomas  Botherham,  the  archbishop 
of  York,  and  John  Morton,  the  bishop  of  Ely.  On  June  13 
Richard  suddenly  presented  himself  before  the  coancil,  accused 
Hastings  of  treason  and  without  giving  him  any  chance  for  trial  or 
even  reply,  had  him  dragged  out  into  the  castle  yard  and  executed. 
Botherham  and  Morton  were  cast  into  prison.  This  summary 
purging  of  the  council  was  not  altogether  to  the  liking  of  the 
people,  yet  suspicion  was  speedily  allayed  by  the  report  which 
was  industriously  circulated  by  Richard's  friends,  that  he  had 
discovered  a  dangerous  conspiracy  and  that  these  measures  were 
necessary  to  preserve  the  government.  Three  days  later  by  the 
aid  of  the  old  time-server.  Cardinal  Bourchier,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Richard  persuaded  the  queen  to  send  Edward's  second 
8on  to  join  the  little  king  who  had  been  put  into  the  Tower  osten- 
sibly for  his  own  safety. 

With  everything  now  in  his  hands,  with  the  natural  pro- 
tectors of  Edward  IV. 's  children  either  dead  or  in  prison,  Richard 
proceeded  to  the  last  step.     On  Sunday,  June  22,  Dr. 
reign  begun,   Shaw,  the  brother  of   the  Lord  Mayor,   preached  a 
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remarkable  sermon  from  an  open  air  pulpit  in  St. 
PanPs  Churchyard,  in  which  he  attacked  the  marriage  of  Edward 
IV.  and  Elizabeth  Woodville,  and  further  stated  that  the  children 
of  Duke  Clarence  could  not  inherit  the  throne  on  account  of 
their  father's  attainder,  and  that  Richard  of  Gloucester  was  there- 
fore the  rightful  heir.  Three  days  later  an  irregular  assembly  of 
Richard's  friends,  which  passed  for  a  parliament,  formally  asserted 
his  title  to  the  crown  and  petitioned  him  to  assume  his  rightful 
heritage.  Richard,  after  a  fine  show  of  hesitation,  accepted,  and  on 
the  morning  of  June  26  proceeded  in  state  to  Westminster  Hall. 
Richard  was  fully  aware  of  the  precarious  nature  of  his  hold 
on  the  crown,  and  at  once  endeavored  by  an  ostentatious  show  of 
justice  and  good  government  to  cause  men  to  forget,  if  possible, 
the  circumstances  bv  which  he  had  come  to  the  throne.      His 
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danger,  however,  lay  not  in  the  reyiyftl  of  the  shattered  power  of 
the  WoodyilleSy  or  of  the  Neyilles,  or  of  the  Lancastrians,  but  in 
^.^  ,..  .  the  disappointed  ambitions  of  the  men  who  had  helped 
wSuifmcf  him  to  the  throne,  the  nng  of  pohticians  who  were  in- 
spired only  by  corrupt  motives  and  now  expected  to  be 
rewarded  by  enjoying  the  patronage  of  the  government.  In  1483 
he  had  to  meet  snch  a  rising  led  by  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  Henry  Tudor, 
the  earl  of  Richmond,  son  of  Margaret  Beaufort.  It  was  during 
this  insurrection,  or  just  before,  while  Richard  was  humoring  the 
people  of  York  by  going  through  the  form  of  a 
tKe*prifkS*.  second  coronatiou  in  their  city,  that  the  two  princes 
who  had  been  lost  sight  of  since  their  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower,  were  quietly  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  buried 
under  a  stone  staircase,  where  their  bones  were  discovered  two 
centuries  later,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

In  January  the  new  king  assembled  a  parliament,  which  first 
confirmed  the  action  of  the  irregular  gathering  of  June,  and  then 
Richard's  P^sed  bills  of  attainder  against  Buckingham,  Bich- 
^^mmllv!^  mond.  Bishop  Morton,  and  nearly  a  hundred  others. 
1484,  But  Richard  displayed  little  eagerness  in  punishing  his 

enemies.  He  was  bent  rather  upon  securing  some  popularity  at 
any  price,  and  at  the  petition  of  parliament  hastened  to  condemn 
some  of  the  despotic  practices  of  Edward  lY.,  esi>ecially  his  trick 
of  exacting  benevolences  and  the  custom  of  seizing  the  goods  of 
an  accused  man  before  conviction.  He  also  played  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  cities  by  granting  greater  freedom  to  commerce;  while 
a  statute,  specially  designed  to  encourage  literature,  forbade  any 
one  to  hinder  a  stranger  from  coming  into  the  country  to  sell 
books,  "written  or  printed." 

No  amount  of  generous  concession,  however,  could  dispel  the 
gloom  which  now  bogfRn  to  settle  over  the  new  reign.  Richard's 
Oatheritio  popularity  which  bad  been  considerable  at  first  was 
iJS^ard'2^  fast  ebbing;  men  began  to  understand  bis  real 
reiin^  character.     His  only  son,  Edward,  died  in  April  shortlv 

after  the  parliament  had  declared  him  Richard's  heir;  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Anne  Nonlle,  followed  in  March  of  the  next  year. 
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The  qaestion  of  the  Baccession  was  thus  again  opened,  anda  rnmor 
that  Richard  proposed  to  marry  Edward  IV. 's  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
aronsed  such  indignation  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  publio 
declaration  that  such  a  step  had  not  been  thought  of. 

In   the  meanwhile   Henry,  earl  of   Richmond,    was    busily 
liiying  his  plans  for  an  invasion  of  England.     Richard  had  used 

his  influence  to  get  him  expelled  from  Brittany,  but 
Rithmfmdin  tl'.o  French  court  had  given  him  a  cordial  welcome. 

Hither  had  come  the  exiled  lords  who  had  been 
attainted  by  Richard's  parliament,  and  by  July,  1485,  Henry  had 
gathered  a  small  fie^t  at  Harfleur.  On  August  7,  he  landed  at 
Milford  Haven  in  Pembroke  with  about  2,000  men,  and  began 
his  march  across  Wales  to  the  Severn.  He  was  among  his  own 
people  and  his  army  rapidly  swelled  in  numbers  as  he  advanced. 
Hen  felt  that  the  blood-stained  career  of  Richard  was  drawing  to 
its  close  and  hastened  to  join  the  standard  of  Richmond.  One  of 
Richard's  lieutenants.  Lord  William  Stanley,  had  been  put  in 
command  of  the  Marches,  but  he  secretly  assured  Henry  of  his 
support  and  Allowed  him  to  pass  on  toward  mid-England,  follow- 
ing slowly  in  his  rear.  Richard  in  the  meanwhile  was  concentra- 
ting his  strength,  and  as  Henry  drew  near,  advanced  to  Bosworth, 
where  he  lay  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t  of  August.  He 
was  surrounded  by  treachery  and  treason;  he  knew  not  whom  to 
trust;  defection  was  in  the  air.  The  night,  it  is  said,  ho  passed 
in  sleepless  wretchedness,  haunted  by  terrifying  dreams  and 
gloomy  foreboding  of  the  day  to  come.  He  was  up,  however, 
before  daybreak,  and  after  an  eloquent  harangue  to  his  troops, 
with  his  crown  upon  his  head  led  them  to  the  battle.  The  armies 
met  on  Redmoor  plain  about  three  miles  from  Bosworth. 
Richard's  army  outnumbered  Henry's  two  to  one,  and  his  men 
apparently  were  fast  getting  the  better  of  their  antagonists,  when 
the  Stanleys  went  over  to  the  side  of  Henry  and  at  once  turned 
^^^^  the  balance  in  his  favor.  Richard  saw  that  all  was 
AuguHxi,      over,  and  flinging  himself  into  the  press  was  cut  down 

in  an  attempt  to  reach  Richmond.  The  battered 
crown,  which  had  been  struck  from  his  head  by  a  sword  cut,  was 
found  clinging  to  a  hawthorn  bush  near  by,  and  was  placed  by 
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Sir  William  Stanley  upon  the  head  of  the  victor.     Then  the 
soldiers  took  np  the  shout  and  hailed  Henry  king. 
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THE  BESTOBATION  OF  THE  MONABOHT 
HESBT  FZ7.,  WtS-lSOB 

The  fifteenth  century  compared  with  the  fourteenth  had  been 
a  centnry  of  great  material  prosperity.  A  fortunate  succesBion  of 
Enaugheomr  ^^^^^^raWe  seasons  had  bronght  a  corresponding  snc- 
n^nK^the  cession  of  abundant  harrests;  the  plagae  had  ceased 
century,  jfcg  ravages  and  the  French  war  had  run  its  course. 
Commerce  was  particularly  vigorous  and  active;  a  fact  attested 
by  a  long  series  of  commercial  treaties  which  extend  through  the 
whole  century,  by  which  English  traders  sought  to  secure  markets, 
not  only  in  the  cities  of  their  neighbors  across  the  Channel,  but 
also  in  the  Hanse  towns  of  the  Baltic,  in  Castile  and  Portugal, 
and  eyen  in  distant  Florence.  The  materials  of  this  trade  were 
''wool,  wheat,  lead,  tin,  honey,  hides,  saddlery,  hardware,  and 
eyen  guns."  The  return  trade  brought  wine  from  Gascony,  wine 
and  sugar  from  Greece,  paper  from  Venice  and  Florence,  silks 
and  stuffs  of  yarious  hues  and  kinds,  turquoises  and  rubies  from 
the  Orient,  furs  and  strong,  coarse  serges  and  friezes  from 
Ireland,  while  even  distant  Iceland  poured  its  stock-fish,  eider- 
down, and  brimstone  into  Bristol.  The  dockyards  of  the  east 
and  south  were  called  into  unwonted  activity;  shipbuilding 
flourished,  and  the  keeping  up  of  a  fleet  became  once  more  the 
accepted  policy  of  English  kings.  For  much  of  the  time  the 
goyernment  had  been  bankrupt  and  its  tenure  uncertain,  to  say 
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notliing  of  the  presence  of  actual  ciril  war;  Henry  V.,  Henry  VI., 
and  Edward  IV.  had  successively  debased  the  coinage,  and  yet  in 
spite  of  these  influences,  merchant  and  artisan  had  continued  to 
prosper.  The  seas  were  comparatirely  safe.  The  merchants  left 
the  government  pretty  much  to  the  nobles  and  neither  bothered 
themselyes  nor  imperiled  their  interests  by  mixing  up  their 
yentures  with  affairs  of  state,  while  the  thrifty  condition  of  the 
craft-gilds,  which  maintained  the  quality  of  English  goods  and  the 
regularity  of  the  output  of  English  shops,  enabled  them  to  secure 
a  firm  hold  upon  the  markets  of  Europe. 

Architecture  also  felt  the  new  life,  although  it  is  indicative  of 
the  direction  in  which  the  currents  were  tending,  that  its  tri- 
Arehueeture,  ^^V^^  ^7  ^^^  80  much  in  the  erection  of  great  public 
^2^^g2^  buildings  as  in  the  construction  of  better  and  more 
<ti/ie."  commodious  dwellings  for  the  people.     Its  spirit  was 

practical,  materialistic;  its  right  angles  and  upright  lines,  its 
flat  arches,  square-headed  windows  and  broad  window-lights,  its 
sqaare-paneled  walling  and  elaborate  ceilings,  its  low-pitched 
roofs  and  towering  pinnacles,  features  of  the  ao-cal\ed perpendicular 
style,  are  in  marked  contrast  with  the  lofty-pointed  arches,  flying 
buttresses,  and  vast  roof-spaces  of  the  era  which  had  passed. 

The  change  in  the  style  of  architecture  was  not  more  marked 
than  the  changes  in  the  style  of  dress,  particularly  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  were  developing  other  tastes  in  keeping 
mH^iu?  ^^^  ^^^^  improved  dwellings.  Armor  also  bad 
changed  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  in 
offensive  warfare  which  had  followed  the  introduction  of  gun- 
powder. It  had  become  so  heavy,  so  elaborate,  and  so  cumber- 
some that  it  was  rapidly  approaching  the  limit  when  it  wonld  be 
no  longer  possible  for  the  knight  to  move,  much  less  fight  to 
advantage  under  the  increasing  weight  of  steel.  The  long  bow, 
however,  the  traditional  national  weapon  which  had  won  Crecy  and 
Poitiers,  still  maintained  its  popularity  in  England  and  prevented 
the  general  introduction  of  hand  firearms;  yet  heavy  ordnance 
had  been  adopted  very  early,  and  figured  in  all  the  important 
sieges  of  the  period.  The  eighteen-foot  pike,  which  the  Swiss 
had  used  to  such  advantage  against  the  chivalry  of  Austria,  had 
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also  become  a  favorite  with  the  infantry.  The  importance  of  drill 
and  training  in  the  use  of  arms  was  generally  recognized^  thus 
making  the  military  life  a  distinct  profession,  and  to  that  extent 
robbing  the  old  feudal  nobility  of  their  occupation. 

The  intellectual  life  of  England  had  remained  at  a  low  ebb 
until  the  close  of  the  century.  The  renaissance  was  in  full  tide 
TUinioiM-  ^^  Italy*  but  English  ears  were  so  filled  with  the  din 
go^MTeo/  of  political  strife  or  commercial  rivalries,  that  little 
heed  was  paid  to  the  quiet-voiced  scholar,  bent  upon 
the  lore  of  a  forgotten  world.  Within  the  seclusion  of  the 
•  nniversities,  where  the  atmosphere  was  freest  from  the  distracting 
influences  of  the  day,  and  where  much  might  have  been 
accomplished  for  pure  learning,  the  restrictions  which  had  been 
placed  upon  discussion  since  the  days  of  Lollardism,  had  dis- 
couraged research  and  stifled  thought.  There  was  poetry,  and 
much  of  it;  weak  imitations  of  Chaucer,  imitations  also  of  the 
French  ballads,  and  the  popular  miracle  plays,  or  mysteries;  but, 
although  some  writers,  as  Robert  Henryson,  still  labored  quite  in 
the  old  spirit  of  Chaucer,  in  general  "the  quality  of  the  verse  was 
poor  and  the  thought  lifeless." 

The  new  inspiration  which  the  century  was  to  contribute  to 
bookmaking  was  to  come,  not  from  the  closet  of  poet  or 
philosopher,  but  from  the  shop  of  the  printer.  Block 
^J^Jg^*«  printing  had  been  known  in  England  as  early  as  1350; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  William  Caxton,  an 
Englishman  who  had  formerly  settled  in  Bruges,  introduced  the 
new  art  of  printing  by  movable  type.  lie  had  already  printed 
abroad  the  Game  and  Play  of  Chess;  but  at  Westminster,  where 
under  the  special  patronage  of  Edward  lY.  he  set  up  his  press, 
he  attempted  far  more  ambitious  tasks:  Chaucer'' s  Works j  the 
Morte  d* Arthur  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  the  Polychronicon  of 
Higdon,  a  history  of  England  to  which  Gazton  made  his  own 
additions,  bringing  the  work  down  to  date,  the  Sayings  of  the 
Philosophers^  translated  by  Lord  Anthony  Bivers,  and  the  story 
of  Reynard  the  Fox. 

AU  in  all  the  age  was  a  great  age,  although  it  abounded  in 
deep  shadows.     Its  springs  were  commercial  rather  than  spiritual 
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or  intellectual,  and  like  erery  oommercial  age  it  was  also  material* 
ifltic.    Its  materialism,  moreoTer,  had  inyaded  the  high  places 

of  state  and  church ;  it  had  poisoned  the  motives  of 
§^^        king  and  noble,  and  had  turned  politics  into  a  bloody 

scramble  for  plunder;  it  had  obscured  the  vision  of 
the  people  and  weakened  their  grasp  upon  the  supreme  principles 
of  righteousness  and  liberty;  it  had  converted  bishops  and  abbots 
into  thrifty  landlords,  more  anxious  to  save  sheep  than  to  save 
souls,  to  extend  their  temporal  powers  than  to  develop  the 
Christian  graces  among  their  people.  The  influence  of  the  church 
had  declinid  correspondingly,  and  a  spirit  of  irreligion  pervaded- 
all  classes.  Yet  if  faith  in  Gtod  were  less  active,  a  belief  in  the 
devil  and  his  works  was  never  so  vigorous;  the  existence  of 
witchcraft  and  the  general  potency  of  the  black  art  were 
commonly  accepted,  and  figured  in  more  than  one  great  state  trial 
of  the  century. 

At  the  opening  of  Henry  YII.'s  reign,  however,  all  conditions 
were  prophetic  of  a  greater  era  at  hand.     The  conditions  of  the 

older   political   life    were    passing   away.      The    old 
SoTclmamb.  ^^©o^i^  <>'  ^^^  state  which  had  served  to  hold  the 

medieval  society  together,  were  steadily  yielding  to 
new  conceptions  of  the  relations  of  king  and  nation.  TSew 
elements,  also,  had  been  thrust  into  the  body  politic  as  a  result 
of  the  decline  of  villainage  and  the  development  of  the  free 
yeomanry.  The  wealth  of  the  nation  was  no  longer  confined  to 
the  manors  of  the  great  lords,  but  was  gravitating  to  the  cities 
and  was  fully  represented  in  the  growing  importance  6t  the 
merchant  class.  The  traditions  of  recent  baronial  usurpation, 
moreover,  had  completely  displacjed  the  more  ancient  traditions 
of  royal  encroachment  upon  the  constitution.  Englishmen  feared 
civil  strife  more  than  all  other  evils  and  were  willing  to  concede 
almost  any  powers  to  the  crown,  if  only  they  might  secure  the 
I)eace  for  which  they  longed.  The  demand  of  the  hour,  there- 
fore, was  for  protection  against  the  lawlessness  of  subjects  rather 
than  against  the  possible  encroachments  of  the  crown;  for  a 
crowned  constable  to  apprehend  and  punish  influential  criminals, 
rather  than  for  pugnacious  parliaments;  for  new  markets  rather   , 
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than  for  foreign  conquests;  for  the  substantial  favors  of  great 
commercial  treaties  rather  than  the  enforcement  of  the  claims  of 
the  English  crown  oyer  France. 

The  new  king  in  appearance  was  spare;  his  face  was  intel- 
lectual, secretive,  cold  and  severe,  suggesting  the  ascetic.  In 
diplomacy  he  was  cunning,  patient,  farsighted,  and 
^Hcnryviif  P^^^^ical.  He  had  proved  himself  no  mean  soldier; 
yet  like  all  the  great  kings  of  England,  he  was  not 
fond  of  war.  He  was  a  miser  not  because  he  loved  gold,  but  by 
policy;  he  saw  that  money  was  the  first  condition  of  a  strong 
government.  To  him  a  penny  saved  was  far  more  satisfactory 
than  a  penny  coaxed  from  a  refractory  parliament.  Hence  his 
liabits  were  frugal,  and  his  court  presented  but  a  shabby 
appearance  to  those  who  remembered  the  days  of  the  gay,  the 
magnificent,  the  voluptuous  Edward. 

Henry  called  his  first  parliament  together  November  7,  1485. 
He  informed  them  that  he  held  the  crown  "by  just  right  of 
Henry'HMft  inheritance  and  by  the  judgment  of  God."  They 
^fWCTftSS^'  accepted  his  statement  of  fact,  and  without  raising 
7,i«5.  the  question  of  right,  declared  "that  the  inheritance 

of  the  crown  of  England  and  France  be,  rest,  remain  and  abide 
in  the  person  of  our  sovereign  lord.  King  Henry  VII.,  and  in  the 
heirs  of  his  body.'*  They  also  declared  the  late  King  Richard  an 
usurper,  his  followers  traitors,  and  then,  thinking  they  had 
sufficiently  vindicated  the  position  of  Henry,  extended  a  general 
pardon  to  the  survivors.  It  was  a  politic  act  and  did  much  to 
inspire  confidence.  Then  they  still  further  voiced  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  nation  for  peace  by  humbly  petitioning  the  king  to 
"deign  to  marry  the  Lady  Elizabeth  York,"  the  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  Henry  consented,  and  the  marriage  was  set  for 
January  18,  1486.  Thus  at  last  the  claims  of  the  two  lines  of 
Y'ork  and  Lancaster  were  merged  in  the  one  House  of  Tudor. 

The  new  monarchy  was  hardly  established  before  its  strength 
Nvas  put  to  the  test  by  a  series  of  risings  due  to  the  restlessness  of 
ForWrtri-  *^®  deposed  Yorkists.  In  1486  Lord  Level,  a  York- 
♦feiff«,Hw.  ghire  nobleman,  raised  the  people  of  Yorkshire  in  the 
Yorkist  interest.      But   the  middle  class  everywhere  hurried  to 
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tbe  king's  asastance.  A  ''maryelons  great  nnmber  of  esqnireB, 
gentlemen,  and  yeomen"  gathered  about  Henry,  and  LoTel  and 
his  insurgents  were  speedily  routed. 

The  same  year  a  second  attempt  was  set  on  foot  in  Ireland. 
The  great  nobles  of  the  Geraldine  line  took  up  Lambert  Simnel, 
the  son  of  an  Oxford  tradesman,  and  proclaimed  him 
simneu  to  be  "Edward  Plantagenet,"  earl  of  Warwick,  the 
son  of  Duke  Clarence  and  Isabella  Neville,  although 
the  real  Edward  was  at  the  time  safe  in  Henry's  keeping  in  the 
Tower.  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  Edward  IV.'s  sister,  acknowl- 
edged Simnel  as  her  nephew,  while  John  de  la  Pole,  the  earl  of 
Lincoln,  son  of  a  second  sister,  openly  joined  Simnel,  together 
with  Level,  who  had  fled  to  Flanders  after  his  previous  failure. 
The  expedition,  composed  of  a  motley  crowd  of  soldiers  and 
adventurers,  Germans,  Flemings,  and  Irish,  set  sail  from  Dublin 
in  the  early  summer  of  1487,  and  soon  made  a  landing  in 
Lancashire.  In  June  Henry  met  them  at  Stoke;  Lovel  and 
Lincoln  were  slain,  but  Simnel  was  captured  and  set  to  work  as  a 
turnspit  in  the  royal  kitchen.     He  was  not  worth  the  hanging. 

The  rising  bore  immediate  fruit  in  the  revival  of  the  old 
custom  of  calling  together  members  of  the  king's  council  as  a 
The  cmiH  ^^^^  ^f  special  Criminal  judicature  in  cases  which  the 
^fMmber  Ordinary  courts  could  not  reach.  The  council  acting 
i^.  in  this  capacity  was  known  as    the    Court  of  Star 

Chamber  from  the  room  in  the  royal  palace  where  it  ordinarily 
held  its  sittings.  Henry's  primary  object  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
long  established  abuses  of  livery  of  company,  which  made  such 
risings  as  those  of  Lovel  and  Simnel  possible.  The  court  was 
empowered  by  special  act  of  parliament  to  deal  with  ''such 
offenses  as  livery  and  maintenance,  jury  packing,  incitement  to 
riot,"  and,  in  general,  with  all  offenses  where  the  ordinary  courts 
failed  to  give  justice. 

While  Henry  was  thus  laying  anew  the  foundations  of  order  at 
home,  the  managers  of  the  young  French  sovereign,  Charles  YIII., 
had  been  steadily  reducing  the  remaining  feudatories  of  the  French 
allegiance  and  consolidating  the  strength  of  the  crown.  Henry 
was  not  blind  to  the  significance  of  these  steps;  England  was 
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deeplj  inteiested,  and  when  in  1490  the  advance  of  the  French 
arms  promised  the  speedy  redaction  of  Brittany,  the  English  saw 
War  with  themsclyes  threatened  not  only  with  the  loss  of  an  old 
B^Siy^  *^^  nseful  aUy  but  also  with  the  destruction  of  their 
^^  '  trade  with  the  Bretons,  for  the  lords  of  Brittany  had 
given  special  privileges  to  English  merchants.  Henry's  merchants, 
therefore,  were  eager  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  Brittany  by  the 
French  crown  even  at  the  expense  of  war.  Henry,  however,  felt 
that  his  position  at  home  was  by  no  means  so  secure  that  he  could 
Treatu  nf  ^^^^  ^^  pluugo  iuto  War  with  the  now  powerful  French 
mofitf,  Au-  monarchy.  Yet  the  nation  insisted  and  through  par- 
liament virtually  forced  the  king  to  interfere.  Still 
Henry  entered  into  the  war  with  anything  but  a  whole  heart,  and 
was  content  finally  to  allow  Charles  to  buy  him  off.  The  nation 
was  chagrined  and  angry,  but  had  to  accept  the  result. 

One  reason  why  Henry  had  hesitated  to  plunge  into  a  foreign 
war  was  the  fear  that  such  a  war  would  offer  a  new  opportunity 
for  the  Yorkists  to  make  trouble,  and  so  it  turned  out. 
^arfteefc  Another  pretender  was  found  the  moment  the  king  had 
become  involved  in  a  foreign  campaign.  This  new 
claimant  was  the  famous  Ferkin  Warbeck,  who  asserted  that  he 
was  Bichard  of  York,  the  younger  of  the  two  princes  who  were 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower  in  1483.  As  in 
the  case  of  Simnel,  Margaret  of  Burgundy  accepted  this  pretender 
also  as  her  nephew,  and  rendered  him  all  possible  assistance; 
while  the  king  of  France  welcomed  him  in  hope  of  gaining  some 
new  advantage  over  his  enemy.  Warbeck  was  a  Fleming  of 
Tonmay,  handsome,  fascinating,  well  educated,  of  kingly 
bearing  and  noble  manners,  and  so  well  tutored  in  his  part  thnt 
some  readily  believed  in  him.  He  appeared  first  in  Ireland  some 
time  in  1492,  where  he  was  favorably  received  by  the  Irish  and 
acknowledged  by  the  deputy  of  the  king,  the  earl  of  Eildare. 
From  Ireland  he  passed  to  France,  and  in  1493  appeared  at  the 
court  of  Margaret. 

The  fact  that  two  pretenders  could  so  readily  get  the  support 
of  the  representative  of  Henry  in  Ireland,  shows  how  little  control 
he  had  in  this  part  of  his  realms,  and  how  little  resjiect  the  earl  of 
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Eildare  had  for  his  chief.  Henry  determined,  therefore,  to  re* 
place  the  turbulent  earl  of  Kildare  by  a  more  responsible  deputy. 
iroand.  '^^  ^^^  whom  he  selected  was  Sir  Edward  Poynings, 
Poyf¥ino9'9  an  old  companion  in  exile,  as  devoted  to  his  interests 
as  he  was  able  and  determined.  Poynings  began  his 
work  by  getting  possession  of  the  Pale.  He  then  compelled  the 
Irish  parliament  to  pass  a  series  of  acts,  by  which  it  was  declared: 
firsts  that  the  consent  of  the  English  king  and  council  was 
necessary  to  the  summoning  of  an  Irish  parliament;  second^  that 
all  bills  considered  by  the  Irish  parliament  must  first  be  con- 
sidered by  the  English  parliament;  and  third,  that  the  recent 
laws  of  the  English  parliament  were  binding  upon  Ireland.  Here 
was  a  fitting  close  of  that  century  and  a  halt  of  English  legislation 
for  Ireland  which  began  wiEh  the  Statute  of  Ealkenny  of  1367, 
''which  made  it  high  treason  for  an  English  settler  to  adopt  Irish 
customs,  to  speak  the  Irish  tongue,  or  to  marry  an  Irish  woman''; 
which  in  1465  made  it  lawful  for  a  freeman  to  kill  a  thief  on  sight, 
or  even  one  whom  he  suspected  of  being  a  thief;  and  which  now 
in  1494  deprived  the  Irish  parliament  of  all  power  to  make  its 
own  laws.  This  action  effectually  robbed  WarBeck  of  the  chance 
of  further  assistance  from  Ireland. 

In    the    meanwhile    Henry    had    determined    to    force    the 

Flemings  to  expel  his  enemy.     The  tat-k  was  not  difficult;  for 

although  Margaret  persisted  in  befriending  her  spurious 

Embargo  i_  -rr  i  ^^     i^    .1  t    '      m^m      j 

uponFlem-    ucphew,  Henry  knew  that  the  policy  of  Flanders  was 
determined  in  the  long  run  by  the  burghers.    Upon  the 
burghers,  therefore,  he  brought  his  displeasure  to  bear,  proclaim- 
ing an  embargo  upon  all  goods  shipped  to  England  from  the 
Flemish  ports.     The  cessation  of  the  English  trade  raised  such  an 
outcry  that  Margaret  was  compelled  to  let  Warbeck  go;   and 
Philip,  the  new  duke  of  Burgundy,  secured  for  his  compliance  a 
commercial  treaty  with  England  known   as  the  Magnus  Inter- 
cursus,  which  guaranteed  freedom  of  trade  between 
iruercumuii,    England  and  a  number  of  Flemish  cities,  and  was  of 
great  benefit  to  both  countries.     The  success  of  Henry's 
embargo  reveals  the  growing  influence  of  commerce  and  the  com- 
mercial classes  in  shaping  tho  foroign  poliry  of  European  natioiid. 
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From  Flanders  Warbeck  attempted  to  make  a  descent  on  the 
coast  of  Kent,  but  was  easily  beaten  off,  and  finally  by  way  of 
«  V  . .  Ireland  reached  iScotland.  James  IV.  gave  the  adven- 
ScnUand,  iurcr  a  generous  welcome,  acknowledged  him  as 
Edward  IV. 's  son,  and  found  a  wife  for  him  in  his 
own  kinswoman,  Catharine  Gordon.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
cross  the  border  with  his  prot£g6,  and  begin  the  harrying  of  the 
Xorthumbrian  peasants;  but  Warbeck  sickened  of  this  kind  of 
work  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  disgust.  Then  James  grew 
weary  of  his  high-toned  guest  who  took  no  pleasure  in  making 
war  on  simple  peasant  folk,  and  after  two  years  saw  him  and  his 
wife  leave  the  kingdom  without  regret. 

The  threat  of  northern  invasion  had  roused  parliament  to 
unasual  effort.  It  granted  the  king  the  enormous  subsidy  of 
£120,000;  and  also  empowered  him  to  borrow  an 
thccomitth'  additional  sum  of  £40,000.  When,  however,  the 
ministers  attempted  to  collect  the  money,  there  was 
great  dissatisfaction  throughout  England,  where  resistance  to 
taxation  was  coming  to  be  almost  a  national  tradition.  In  Corn- 
wall the  discontent  expressed  itself  in  armed  revolt;  a  dangerous 
band  of  insurgents  began  the  usual  march  upon  London  and  were 
not  stopped  until  they  reached  Blackheath. 

Warbeck,  who  had  found  little  sympathy  in  Ireland,  landed  in 
Cornwall  some  three  months  after  Blackheath,  and  taking 
The  end  of  advantage  of  the  continued  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Zre^^*  people,  encouraged  them  once  more  to  take  up  arms. 
i4S7'i^.  He  attacked  Exeter  but  was  driven  off  by  the  earl  of 
Devonshire,  and  retired  to  Taunton.  Here  his  courage  forsook 
him  altogether  and  he  fled  to  sanctuary  at  Beaulieu  in  the  New 
Forest.  He  was  taken  and  brought  before  Henry  at  Exeter  and 
humbly  confessed  all  the  pitiable  fraud.  Henry  sent  him  to  the 
Tower  and  for  a  time  treated  him  fairly  weU ;  but  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  escape  in  which  he  tried  to  take  with  him  Edward 
Plantagenet,  the  genuine  earl  of  Warwick,  brought  both  the 
unfortunate  young  men  to  the  block. 

The  creation  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  was  only  one  of 
many  indioation^  of  the  despotic  tendency  of  Henry's  adminiRtra- 
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tion.  Certain  very  definite  checks  npon  the  royal  authority  had 
been  clearly  recognized  both  in  custom  and  in  formal  law  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Theoretically  the 
J^^^^^'^  liberties  of  the  nation  were  secure,  but  in  the  appli- 
cation of  law  in  individual  cases  there  was  still  wide 
opportunity  for  abuse.  Unfortunately,  also,  the  conditions  under 
which  Henry  held  the  crown,  frequently  justified  such  evasions  in 
the  interests  of  peace  and  order.  Parliament,  moreover,  not  only 
regarded  such  usurpations  with  favor,  but  supported  the  king  in 
measures  which  a  hundred  years  before  would  have  called  the 
nation  to  arms.  This  is  not  to  be  explained  simply  by  the 
weakness  of  parliament,  or  by  the  fact  that  the  nobles  no  longer 
had  within  their  grasp  the  means  of  forcing  the  demands  of 
parliament  upon  the  king,  but  rather  by  the  fact  that  Henry  VII. 
and  his  successor  really  represented  the  policy  of  the  great  body 
of  yeomanry  and  gentry  who  controlled  the  parliaments  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  this  same  tendency  that  toward  the 
end  of  his  reign  Henry  dispensed  vrith  the  services  of  parliament 
^^^  altogether.  The  outcry  which  had  been  raised  against 
fences"  of  the  grants  of  1497,  had  proved  to  him  that  even  for 
the  raising  of  subsidies  parliament  was  useless,  and 
that  its  authority  was  not  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  increasing 
opposition  of  the  nation  to  taxation.  Edward  IV. 's  method  of 
raising  money  by  benevolences  was  far  more  convenient.  Henry 
found  it  useful,  however,  in  levying  his  benevolences  to  respect 
the  semblance  of  law,  sometimes  by  securing  the  sanction  of  a 
council  of  notables  summoned  for  this  purpose,  and  sometimes  by 
securing  an  authorization  by  parliament.  For  the  most  part  his 
rich  subjects  responded  without  protest,  accepting  the  burden  as 
a  sort  of  price  which  they  were  paying  for  the  much  desired 
peace  and  for  protection  against  other  and  worse  kinds  of 
spoliation. 

In  other  ways,  also,  Henry's  agents  contrived  not  only  to 
replenish  his  treasury  as  he  needed  funds  but  to  accumulate  a 
hoard  which  at  his  death  was  estimated  at  £1,800,000.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  confiscations  were  numerous,  and  when 
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these  began  to  fail,  the  two  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  Empson 
and  Dadley,  proposed  to  hold  all  those  who  had  wittingly  or 
fyranmyaf  ^uiwlttingly  infringed  upon  ancient  feudal  rights  of 
^^the^  the  crown,  customs  most  of  them  obsolete,  and  fine  the 
dicier.  offenders.  Pines  were  also  levied  without  mercy  upon  all 
criminals  and  rebels.  Even  the  Comishmen,  whose  poverty  was  pro- 
verbial, were  compelled  to  pay  each  his  shilling  fine  in  order  to  secure 
a  pardon  after  the  rising  of  1497.  Offenders  who  were  so  unhappy 
as  to  be  conspicuous  for  their  wealth,  were  fined  proportionately. 

In  the  later  years  of  Henry  the  nations  of  western  Europe 
began  the  long  struggle  to  set  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  French 
'kings.  The  recent  rapid  advance  of  France  had 
Ranees  (]f  roused  the  apprehension  and  jealousy  of  her  neighbors, 
and  when  in  1494  the  visionary  Charles  VIII.  entered 
upon  his  famous  Italian  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  Aragonese  princes  of  Naples  in  the  interest  of  his  own  shadowy 
claims  to  the  Neapolitan  crown,  his  first  startling  successes  led 
at  once  to  a  formal  counter-league  of  the  western  powers,  in  which 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  and  the  Hapsburg  emperor,  Maximilian,  bore 
a  leading  part.  England  was  hardly  concerned  in  the  issue,  for 
it  really  mattered  little  to  her  who  controlled  Italy  or  how  it  was 
ultimately  to  be  divided.  But  English  statesmen  did  not  yet 
comprehend  the  advantages  of  England  *s  insular  position,  or  the 
visdom  of  holding  aloof  from  continental  entanglements  in 
which  she  had  no  real  interest;  to  be  without  an  alliance  was 
regarded  as  a  position  of  great  weakness,  and  hence  Henry  VII. 
sought  for  a  place  in  the  new  continental  system  by  the  side  of 
Hapsburg  and  Spain,  as  a  sort  of  silent  member  of  the  league. 

The  friendly  relations  of  Hapsburg,  Spain,  and  England,  thus 
established  in  their  first  alliance  against  France,  were  to  have  the 
gravest  results  in  shaping  the  future  history  of  Europe, 
m^imonioi  and  of  England  in  particular.  In  1496  Juana  of 
Hnpgburg,  Aragon,  the  second  danghter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
tondL  aiui  was  married  to  Philip,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian.  In  1501  Catharine,  another 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was  married  to  Arthur,  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.,  and  after  Arthur's  death  the  next  year, 
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she  was  pledged  to  Henry's  second  son,  afterward  Henry  VIII.  An 
attempt  to  detach  from  France  her  old  traditional  ally,  Scotland, 
also  led  in  1502  to  the  marriage  of  James  IV.  and  Margaret,  a 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  Of  these  marriages  the  Hapsburg-Span- 
ish  marriage  waste  save  the  papal  snpremacy  in  soathem  Enrope; 
but  the  English- Spanish  marriage  was  to  force  the  seyerance  of 
England  from  the  papal  system;  the  Scotch-English  marriage  was 
to  result  in  the  final  anion  of  England.and  Scotland  under  a  king 
of  the  Stuart  line.  At  the  time  such  results  were  farthest  from 
the  minds  of  the  chief  actors;  Henry  thought  only  of  securing  the 
stability  of  his  throne  and  the  peace  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  these 
he  succeeded. 

Henry  died  in  1509.  He  had  done  much  for  England;  he  had 
restored  the  monarchy,  established  peace,  repressed  the  great 
nobles,  and  compelled  all  classes  to  obey  the  laws.  He  was  not 
a  great  legislator;  but  he  was  a  great  peace-oflScer.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  constitution,  however,  his  administration 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  serious  retrogression;  he  had  little  use 
for  parliament,  and  greatly  strengthened  and  enlarged  the 
authority  of  the  royal  council  as  the  chief  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, making  it  necessary,  in  the  next  century,  to  fight  over 
again  the  quarrel  between  king  and  parliament. 


CHAPTEB  II 


THS  KONABOHT   SUPREME.      THE   ADKINI8TRATI0K  OF  W0L8ST 
HKSitr  vm.,  uo^-isao 

The  accession  of  Henry  YIII.  was  hailed  by  all  classes  with 
confident  enthusiasm.      No  king  had  presented  himself  to  the 

nation  with  so  clear  a  title  since  the  accession  of 
^SS?vii{,  Richard  II. ;  merchants  and  petty  artisans,  great  nobles 

and  gentry,  freeholders  and  copyholders,  felt  that  in 
this  York-Lancastrian  king  the  peace  which  Henry  VII,  had 
given  was  finally  and  definitely  secured.  The  new  king,  more- 
over, possessed  in  himself  many  elements  which  commended  him 
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to  hig  people.  He  was  a  fine  yoath  of  eighteoD,  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  handsome  in  form  and  feature,  a  champion  with  lance 
or  long  bow.  Yet  beneath  a  gloss  of  refinement  and  cnltnre, 
there  lay  another  nature  of  which  Henry  himself  possibly  wais 
not  conscious  in  those  days  when  his  will  had  not  yet  been 
crossed,  or  his  yanity  had  not  yet  fed  on  the  sweets  of  unlimited 
power. 

In  his  domestic  policy,  Henry  contemplated  no  serious  departure 
from  his  father's  plans.  He  kept  the  great  nobles  out  of  ofSce, 
Thsdauu^Ms  *^^  surrounded  the  throne  with  a  new  nobility,  which 

fof  ,     he  himself  raised  from  the  middle  class.     He  made  the 


church  more  than  erer  dependent  upon  the  royal  will. 
Almost  his  first  act  was  to  cause  the  arrest  of  Empson  and 
Dndley,  his  father's  hated  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  whose  only 
crime  had  been  an  oyer-f aithf ul  service  of  the  crown ;  it  was  an 
ominous  beginning  of  a  reign  to  be  proverbially  disastrous  to  great 
ministers. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  renaissance  was  in  full 
tide  in  Italy,  but  it  had  been  late  in  reaching  England.  The  new 
king  began  at  once  to  show  favor  to  the  devotees  of 
mS^neio'  the  ucw  learning;  he  was  charmed  with  the  conversa- 
tion of  men  like  More  and  Colet;  he  was  flattered  to 
be  counted  one  of  their  number,  and  no  doubt  thought  that  he 
was  in  qrmpathy  with  their  ideals.  He  protected  Colet,  and 
cordially  welcomed  to  England  Erasmus,  the  learned  scholar  of 
Botterdam.  He  encouraged  the  founding  of  grammar  schools  and 
colleges,  and  supported  Wolsey  in  his  plan  of  appropriating  the 
wealth  of  decayed  monasteries  to  securing  better  facilities  for 
educating  the  clergy. 

When  Henry  began  his  reign,  bis  advisers  regarded  it  of  the 

utmost  importance  to  continue  the  foreign  policy  of  the  first 

Tudor.  In  1503  a  special  dispensation  of  Pope  Julius  II. 

&^icyof        had  authorized  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catharine 

Mwriaoe,  '  of  Aiagon,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur,  and  the 

JWM?  7  IBM  ^        ' 

union  had  been  daly  celebrated  soon  after  the  death  of 
Henry  VII.  to  the  great  delight  of  the  people,  who  saw  in  it  a 
visible  pledge  of  Henry's  purpose  to  continue  his  father's  polioy- 
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If,  however,  they  thought  that  their  energetic  young  aoTereign 
would  be  content  to  accept  the  elder  Henry's  passiye  bat  safe 
policy  of  silent  partnership  with  Spain  and  Hapsburg,  they  soon 
found  that  they  were  seriously  mistaken.  For,  in  spite  of  many 
protests,  in  1511  Henry  entered  into  an  active  alliaace  with 
Ferdinand,  Maximilian,  Julius  II.,  and  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
— "the  Holy  League," — in  order  to  cripple  France  and  put  a  stop 
to  her  aggressions  in  Italy. 

The  first  yenture  of  Henry  was  not  assuring.  A  campaign  in 
Ouienne  was  a  miserable  fiasco.  An  invasion  of  northern  France 
Henry'niint  ^^  Person  the  next  year  was  more  successful.  Terou- 
^Jf»J^*»  enne  fell  and  then  Tournay.  But  it  soon  became 
itfi^*  *  apparent  to  the  high-spirited  king  that  his  wily  allies 
were  using  him  for  their  own  purposes,  allowing  him  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  war,  while  they  expected  to  share  the  spoil.  He 
drew  off,  therefore,  and  returned  home  in  a  mood  such  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  man  of  his  nature,  when  once 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  made  the  dupe  of  supposed 
friends. 

The  ostensible  occasion  of  Henry's  withdrawal  was  an  attack 
upon  England  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who,  irritated  by  some 
recent  grievances,  in  spite  of  his  marriage  to  a  Tudor 
Sepumber  pnncess,  had  yielded  to  the  old  traditional  sympathies 
of  the  Scots  with  the  French,  and  had  taken  advantage 
of  Henry's  absence  to  invade  Northumberland.  The  Howards, 
however,  had  met  the  Soots  on  Flodden  Field  not  far  from  the 
border  and  after  a  most  skillfully  conducted  battle  completely 
routed  them;  James  himself  was  slain  and  his  bloodstained  plaid 
sent  as  a  trophy  to  Henry.  The  death  of  King  James  left  the 
Scottish  kingdom  to  the  distraction  of  a  regency  and  Henry  had 
little  to  fear  further  from  this  source,  but  the  war  famished  him 
with  a  pretext  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  he  withdrew  from 
the  continent. 

The  man  who  had  done  most  perhaps  to  bring  Henry  into  his 
present  frame  of  mind  was  Thomas  Wolsey,  who  since  1509  had 
been  attached  to  the  royal  chapel  and  had  attained  a  great  in- 
fluence over  the  king.    This  remarkable  man,  ''perhaps  the  great- 
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est  of  the  long  line  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen  from  Lanf ranc  to 
Laud,"  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Ipswich.  He  had  entered 
Oxford  when  a  mere  child  and  had  been  made  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 

at  fifteen.  He  had  risen  rapidly,  his  unusual  gifts  hav- 
wS^.         ^^S  CArly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  new  king,  who 

had  a  kindly  feeling  for  men  who  combined  with 
phenomenal  industry  and  energy  the  art  of  bringing  things  to 
pass.  Trained  as  a  churchman,.  Wolsey  was  yet  a  roun  of  surpass- 
ing worldly  wisdom,  a  politician  and  a  statesman.  ^'In  pene- 
tration, in  aptitude  for  business  and  indefatigable  labor,  he  had 
no  equal."  The  preparation  for  the  French  war  had  been  largely 
committed  to  his  care,  and  although  at  heart  opposed  to  the  war, 
he  had  thrown  all  his  splendid  energy  into  the  work  of  equipping 
the  army,  thereby  contributing  not  a  little  to  its  successes.  He 
hid  also  accompanied  the  expedition  to  the  continent,  had 
shared  the  hardships  of  the  camp  before  Torouenne,  and  had 
become  the  king^s  chief  and  most  trusted  adviser. 

The  deep  humiliation  and  anger  which  Henry  felt  when  once 
it  dawned  upon  him  that  his  two  powerful  allies  were  only  playing 
Thejirst  ^pou  his  Vanity  in  order  to  use  him  as  a  cat's-paw, 
frfttwp^^  had  given  Wolsey  his  opportunity.  He  had  long 
woisey,  1614.  believed  that  the  true  interests  of  England  as  well  as 
her  dignity  lay  on  the  side  of  a  French  alliance,  and  he  at  once 
gave  all  his  attention  to  securing  this  object,  with  the  result  that 
in  a  short  time  he  not  only  brought  about  an  advantageous  peace, 
but  had  further  secured  the  friendship  of  France  by  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XII.  and  Henry's  youngest  sister,  Mary  Tudor.  Henry 
was  delighted  with  the  success  of  Wolsey's  plans,  and  showered 
upon  him  a  snccession  of  honors  and  preferments  which  would 
have  turned  the  head  of  a  smaller  man;  in  1514  making  him 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1515,  archbishop  of  York  and  chancellor. 
In  1517,  also,  he  used  his  influence  to  secure  for  his  favorite  the 
cardinal's  cap  and  had  him  appointed  papal  legate  for  England. 
Wolsey  now  had  a  free  hand,  and  for  the  next  fifteen  years 
practically  shaped  and  directed  the  affairs  of  England  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Louis  XII.,  unfortunately,  did  not  long  survive  his  Tudor 
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marriage,  and  his  death,  within  three  months,  brought  the  first 
diplomatic  triumph  of  Wolsey  to  naaght.  Francis  of  Angoaldme 
Theuctmd  Succeeded  to  the  French  throne,  January  1,  1616;  a 
^JSi!!^%  ^^^  '^^^y  ^  ambitions  as  Louis  and  with  all  the  fire 
Wolsey.  and  energy  of  a  youth  of  twenty-two  in  addition.  His 
first  exploit  was  to  recover  the  lost  ground  of  France  in  northern 
Italy,  winning  the  brilliant  victory  of  Marignano  over  the  Swiss 
mercenaries  of  the  duke  of  Milan.  The  great  powers 
sepumber,*  at  once  took  alarm;  but  the  death  of  Ferdinand  early 
the  next  year  and  the  succession  of  Maximilian's 
grandson,  Charles  of  Burgundy,  to  the  Spanish  throne,  as  well  as 
the  approaching  reversion  of  the  Hapsburg  interests  in  the  east, 
more  than  offset  any  fear  of  France  which  may  have  arisen  from 
the  success  of  Francis  at  Marignano.  Wolsey,  true  to  his  policy 
of  favoring  the  weaker  party,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  new 
alliance  of  England  with  France,  arranging  that  Tonmay  should 
^^  be    restored    for  600,000  crowns,    and  that  Henry's 

London.  Oc-    infant  daughter,  Mary,  should  marry  the  infant  son  of 
Francis.     The   Scottish  allies  of  France,  also,  were 
not  forgotten,  and  finally  the  new  pope,  Leo  X.,  the  emperor,  and 
Charles  of  Spain,  were  persuaded  to  enter  the  peace. 

In  January  1619  all  the  plotting  and  scheming  of  old  ^'Kaiser 
Max"  came  to  an  end,  and  he  followed  Ferdinand,  his  rival  and 
master  in  craft,   to  the  grave.     In  June,  Charles  of 
^Se^oik    Spain,  the  grandson  of  both   Ferdinand  and    Maxi- 
milian and  heir  to  their  combined  wealth  in  political 
resources,  succeeded  to  the  imperial  honor  as  Charles  V. 

The  vast  increase  of  power  of  the  Spanish  house  made  the 
alliance  of  Henry  of  England  more  important  to  the  French 
co(iu£mng(ff  sovereign  than  ever.  But  the  new  emperor  also 
SiarSi^  realized  the  importance  of  the  friendship  of  Engknd, 
^'raneia.  i^q^  j^gt  gg  eagerly  sought  for  an  alliance  with  Henry. 
Wolsey,  however,  who  was  still  anxious  to  keep  the  peace  of 
Europe,  sought  by  holding  both  suitors  at  arm's  length  to  preserve 
a  sort  of  balance  between  them  and  postpone  the  approaching 
war  indefinitely.  Interviews  were  arranged  for  Heniy  with  each 
monarch.     In  May  1620,  Charles  visited   Henry  at  Canterbary; 
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and  ahortly  after  Henry  and  Francis  met  in  the  neighborhood  of 
CakuB,  where  in  a  continnal  round  of  tournaments,  feasts  and 
pageants,  glitter  and  wastefulness,  known  as  the  ^'Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,"  each  monarch  attempted  to  outdo  the  other  in 
giying  evidences  of  gracious  good  will  and  confidence, 
^df  Yet  the  famous  meeting  had  hardly  broken  up,  before 
Henry  again  met  Charles  at  Gravelines.  The  ingenuity 
of  Wolsey,  however,  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  two 
monarchs  from  flying  at  each  other,  and  the  next  year,  April, 
1521,  Francis  invaded  almost  simultaneously  the  territories  of 
Burgundy  and  Navarre.  Wolsey's  policy  now  was  to  keep 
England  out  of  the  quarrel  as  long  as  possible.  But  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  England  in  the  Netherlands  could  not  be 
ignored,  and  a  second  visit  of  Charles  to  England  resulted  in  a 
formal  alliance  with  Spain  and  Burgundy,  and  the  appearance  of 
an  English  army  in  France. 

Wolsey,  however,  was  no  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Spanish 
allianoe  than  in  1511.  When  Francis  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Pavia  in  1525,  he  saw  with  alarm  the  grow- 
J^'jCjgg;;  ing  power  of  Charles  V.,  and  set  himself  to  work  to 
persuade  Henry  to  throw  his  weight  into  the  other  scale 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power.  This  was 
not  a  difScult  thing  to  do,  for  Henry's  arms  had  accomplished 
little  or  nothing  in  his  direct  attacks  upon  France,  and  the  people 
were  growing  restless  under  the  increasing  load  of  taxation. 
Henry,  moreover,  was  getting  tired  of  his  Spanish  wife  and  was 
inclined  to  treat  all  her  friends  as  his  enemies.  In  1527  the 
troops  of  Charles  V.  stormed  Rome,  captured  the  pope,  Clement 
VII.,  and  after  an  exhibition  of  lawless  violence  which  shocked 
Europe,  threw  the  venerable  head  of  the  Christian  church  into 
prison.  Henry,  who  was  still  a  zealous  Catholic,  resented  the 
personal  indignity  to  the  pope  and  sent  a  formal  protest  to  Charles. 
He  was,  therefore,  once  more  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  his  minister, 
and  consented  for  the  third  time  to  enter  into  a  French  alliance. 
The  third  alliance  with  France  greatly  increased  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Wolsey.  He  had  never  been  loved  by  the  people,  and 
had  always  been  more  or  less  hated  by  the  nobles  who  had  been 
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irritated  by  his  pride  and  magnificence,  but  feared  him  because  of 
his  influence  with  the  king.     There  was  also  a  lingering  hostility 

to  France  among  the  nobles,  who  cherished  the  old 
^iSSSiity!*"  traditions  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  and  could  not 

take  kindly  to  the  French  sympathies  of  the  court. 
The  Commons  also  had  their  grievances,  for  the  chancellor  had 
little  use  for  a  parliament  in  his  system.  He  believed  that  a  king 
ought  to  be  able  to  rule  without  the  aid  of  his  people  and 
regarded  the  calling  of  a  parliament  as  a  confession  of  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  and  a  source  of  annoyance  and  vexation. 
For  the  first  eight  years  of  his  chancellorship,  he  had  managed  to 
get  along  without  any  parliaments  at  all ;  but  the  burden  of  the 
French  war  had  forced  the  king  to  appeal  to  the  people,  and 
Wolsey  in  the  king's  name,  but  against  his  own  inclination,  had 
asked  for  the  enormous  grant  of  £800,000;  and  although  parlia- 
ment had  given  him  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  amount,  the 
increased  burden  upon  the  people  was  sufficient  to  call  forth  a 
storm  of  satire  and  invective  against  the  unpopular  minister.  In 
1525,  the  king  again  attempted  to  raise  money  by  what  he  called 

.^'an  amicable  loan,"  which  was  really  the  old  benevo- 
cdbu  loan.**    lence,  only  in  a  new  guise.     Englishmen  everywhere 

objected;  in  many  places  their  ill-humor  expressed 
itself  in  rioting  and  acts  of  mob  violence.  Even  Henry  at  last 
saw  the  impossibility  of  collecting  the  money  and  right  royally 
remitted  any  further  payment.  Wolsey  it  seems  had  opposed  both 
the  tax  and  the  amicable  loan,  but  bad  been  overruled  by  the  king. 
His  office,  however,  compelled  him  to  superintend  the  levy,  and 
thus  the  people  had  come  to  look  upon  him  as  responsible  for  the 
misdoing  of  their  king. 

With  the  church,  over  which  the  position  of  papal  legate  gave 
Wolsey  great  power,  he  was  no  more  popular  than  with  barons 

and  Commons.  He  saw  the  need  of  reform,  but  pro* 
S?SSifrc5?*    posed  to  reform,  not  the  doctrines  of  the  churchy  nor 

the  relations  of  the  church  to  the  papacy,  but  the  daily 
life  of  the  clergy.  He  was  also  in  sympathy  with  the  new 
educational  ideals  which  had  been  brought  into  England  by  Colet 
and  others,  and  sought  to  convert  the  funds  of  useless  and  decayed 
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monasterieB,  of  which  there  were  a  great  many  in  England  at  the 
time,  into  the  foundations  of  schools  and  colleges.  This  great 
work  was  fairly  begun  in  1524  in  the  fonnding  of  Cardinal  College 
at  Oxford  and  a  grammar  school  at  Ipswich.  Like  eyerything 
else  that  Wolsey  touched,  these  foundations  were  established  upon 
a  scale  of  magnificence  unprecedented;  but  unfortunately  Wolsey 
was  so  busily  occupied  in  many  things  that  he  had  time  to  carry 
forward  his  plans  of  reform  just  far  enough  to  alarm  the 
shortsighted  and  not  far  enough  to  win  the  confidence  of  those 
who  wished  for  more  sweeping  results. 

Thus  Wolsey  stood  in  the  unenviable  position  of  a  great  leader 
without  a  following,  who  is  feared  by  all,  but  trusted  by  none. 

It  required  only  a  sign  from  the  king  for  all  parties  to 
J^jJJjJ"         combine  for  his  overthrow.     This  sign  was  given  soon 

after  the  conclusion  of  the  third  alliance  with  France, 
but  it  was  due  to  no  fault  of  Wolsey' s.  One  by  one  the  possible 
Yorkist  claimants  of  the  throne  had  been  removed.  Even  the 
collateral  branches  of  the  Beaufort  line  had  not  been  safe  from 
the  ruthless  jealousy  of  the  king,  when  once  the  succession  was 
in  question.  The  succession  in  fact  was  always  Henry's  most 
sensitive  point.  In  late  years,  moreover,  the  fatality  which  had 
attended  the  children  of  Catharine  began  to  prey  upon  a  con- 
science which  had  had  at  best  but  a  poor  training,  and  was  liable 

to  the  morbid  sensitiveness  of  a  superstitious  nature. 
p^tiSe^     He  began,  therefore,  to  question  the  validity  of  the 

papal  dispensation  which  bad  authorized  him  to  marry 
his  brother's  widow.  Henry's  tender  conscience,  moreover,  was 
greatly  reinforced  by  a  violent  passion  which  he  had  formed  for  a 
young  lady  of  the  court,  Anne  Boleyn,  a  granddaughter  of  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  victor  of  Flodden.  The  unfortunate  Catharine, 
therefore,  was  plainly  in  the  way;  and,  although  she  had  always 
been  a  faithful  wife  and  most  unselfishly  devoted  to  her  husband's 
interests,  with  characteristic  willfulness,  Henry  set  himself  to  get 
rid  of  her  by  invoking  the  technicalities  of  the  Canon  Law. 

The  matter  was  laid  before  Wolsey  who  naturally  opposed  a 
project  which  promised  complications  from  which  the  wisest 
might  shrink.    But  Henry  was  stubbornly  bent  upon  his  purpose 
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and  Woliey,  against  judgment  and  oonsoience,  oonsented  to  aervi' 
his  master.  In  152?  the  king  appealed  directly  to  Pope  Clement. 
aemeiu  VII  ^^^^8  ^^^  ^  relieTO  him  of  the  bond  which  Jnlius  II. 
and  the       '  had    sanctioned.     Clement,  howeyer,  was   not    free 


to  act.  Charles  V.,  the  nephew  of  Catharine,  who 
resented  Henry's  project  as  a  personal  affront,  was  in  possession 
of  the  Holy  City,  and  the  pope  was  his  captive.  In  Germany, 
also,  where  the  Reformation  was  making  rapid  strides,  the  sup- 
port and  friendship  of  Charles  was  more  necessary  to  the  pope 
than  ever.  Tet  on  the  otiier  hand  the  pope  feiured  to  offend 
Henry;  he  knew  the  character  of  the  man  and  did  not  wish  to 
make  him  an  enemy.  He  therefore  chose  the  hardly  less  danger- 
ous plan  of  delay  and  noncommittal. 

It  was  Wolsey's  policy,  however,  to  force  an  immediate 
decision  from  the  pope,  and  he  accordingly  pressed  for  permission 
to  hear  the  case  in  his  legatine  court.  Clement  could 
a^  irfox,  not  refuse  and  dispatched  Cardinal  Campeggio  to  act 
with  Wolsey.  But  Campeggio's  movements  were  so 
dilatory  that  the  trial  was  not  fairly  opened  until  June  1529. 
While  Campeggio  was  thus  wearing  out  the  patience  of  Henry  by 
his  policy  of  obstruction  and  delay,  Catharine,  satisfied  that  she 
was  not  to  have  just  treatment  in  any  court  in  which  Wolsey 
presided,  appealed  directly  to  Rome  in  hope  of  securing  a  hearing 
before  the  pontiff  himself.  When,  therefore,  Clement  at  last 
interfered  and  summoned  the  whole  case  to  his  own  tribunal, 
Henry's  disgust  passed  to  angry  defiance.  He  knew  that  he  had 
little  to  hope  from  the  pope  and  took  his  action  as  equivalent  to 
an  adverse  decision. 

Up  to  this  point  Henry  had  regarded  himself  as  a  most  loyal 
son  of  the  church.  He  had  even  entered  the  lists  against  the 
German  Luther,  answering  Luther's  attack  on  the 
woiey%9o,  8®^®^  sacraments  of  the  church  in  a  reply  character- 
istically violent  and  dogmatic,  called  the  ''Defense  of 
the  Seven  Sacraments,"  in  which  he  had  upheld  the  divine  origin 
of  the  papacy  and  the  authority  of  the  pope  in  matters  of 
doctrine.  The  pope,  Leo  X.,  pleased  by  the  high  quality  of  the 
champion,  if  not  by  the  quality  of  his  work,  had  bestowed  upon 
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him  the  title  of  ^^Defender  of  the  Faith,''  thereby  much  elating 
the  royal  theologian,  aince  now  he  had  a  title  as  high  aonnding  as 
that  of  the  ''most  Ghristian"  king  of  France  or  the  ''Gatholic'' 
king  of  Spain.  But  all  was  now  forgotten  in  a  blaze  of  wrath 
against  the  pope  who  had  dared  to  thwart  his  plan  of  getting  rid 
of  his  unwelcome  wife.  His  first  step  was  to  attack  the  legate  of 
his  own  making.  Wolsey  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  what  had 
taken  place;  bnt  he  was  the  nearest  and  most  conspicuous  repre- 
sentatiTe  of  the  papal  dignity.  The  instrument,  moreoyer,  which 
fleniy  selected  for  makiug  the  attack  was  the  old  Statute  of 
Praemunire,  which  it  was  claimed  by  the  crown  advisers  Wolsey 
had  violated  in  acting  as  papal  legate.  The  attack  was  as  mean 
as  the  method  was  unjust  and  unfair;  for  Henry  himself  had 
secured  the  appointment  for  Wolsey  and  had  practically  thrust  it 
upon  him.  Wolsey,  howeyer,  knew  the  temper  of  the  king  too 
well  to  think  of  resistance;  he  knew  also  too  well  the  temper  and 
envy  of  those  who  surrounded  him  to  think  that  he  could  secure 
a  Mr  trial  in  any  court  of  the  kingdom,  and  gracefully  accepting 
his  fate,  confessed  his  fault  and  acknowledged  himself  liable  to 
the  full  penalties  of  the  law.  Henry  was  somewhat  mollified  by 
the  humble  spirit  of  his  once  splendid  minister,  and  after  allowing 
him  to  endure  many  petty  annoyances  at  the  hands  of  obsequious 
aeryants,  finally  issued  a  formal  pardon,  restoring  with  it  a  part 
of  Wolsey's  property  to  the  amount  of  £6,000.  Wolsey  was  then 
sent  north  to  resume  his  humbler  duties  of  archbishop  of  York. 
Here  he  spent  the  spring  and  summer  of  1530,  bat  his  spirit  was 
broken  and  his  health  rapidly  gaye  way.  His  enemies,  chief 
among  whom  was  Thomas  Howard,  now  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
Anne  Boleyn,  who  made  Wolsey  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
diyorce,  still  pursued  him  with  a  yindictiyeness  which  was  to  be 
satisfied  only  by  his  death.  Wolsey,  when  the  first  note  of  alarm 
had  been  sounded,  with  the  purest  motive  had  sent  an  appeal  by 
a  secret  agent  to  Francis,  asking  him  to  intercede  in  his  behall 
The  message,  howeyer,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Thomas 
Howard,  and  was  now  used  as  a  basis  for  a  new  and  more  serious 
chaxge,  that  of  treason.  The  fallen  chancellor  was  at  once  seized 
und  harried  south  with  the  Tower  of  liondon  as  bis  destination. 
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He  was  already  a  dying  man.  When  he  readhed  LeiceBter  Abbey 
his  strength  was  Mling  so  rapidly  that  his  captors  could  take  him 
no  farther.  He  died  on  the  S9th  of  Noyember,  1530,  worn  out  by 
toil,  broken  by  the  sense  of  disgrace;  **a  yexy  wretch  replete  with 
misery." 
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HENBT  VnZ.,  i530-U79 

The  nniyersal  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  pope  by  the 
states  of  western  Europe,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages.  The  lines,  howeyer,  which  defined  the  limits  of 
forrtvouin  that  authority,  had  neyer  been  clearly  drawn,  and  this 
^  uncertainty    had    frequently  led  to  serious  quarrels 

between  the  popes  and  the  different  soyereigns  of  Europe.  In 
England  in  particular  not  only  had  the  temporal  soyereignty  of 
the  pope  as  implied  in  the  tribute  of  John,  been  expressly 
repu^ted  by  a  parliament  of  Edward  III.,  but  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  pope,  although  recognized  in  a  general  way,  had 
been  frequently  resented  in  application  as  an  unwarranted 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  England  in  fact  had 
been  prepared  for  open  reyolt  by  a  long  series  of  eyents  which 
dated  back  to  the  thirteenth  centuryo  She  had  long  had  her 
chronic  quarrel  with  the  papal  idea  as  it  was  embodied  in  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Boman  Curia  and  in  the  daim  of  the 
pope  to  a  Yoice  in  the  disposal  of  English  liyings.  The  Hundred 
Years'  War,  which  had  strengthened  English  national  life,  had 
indirectly  affected  the  attitude  of  the  English  people  toward  a 
system  which  was  built  upon  the  older  imperial  idea;  an  idea 
which  ignored,  if  it  did  not  directly  deny,  the  idea  of  the  nation. 
The  Great  Schism,  also,  which  for  so  many  years  had  diyided  the 
Ohristian  world  against  itself,  had  seriously  weakened  the  idea  of 
the  one  family  of  Christian  men  united  in  the  one  papal  head. 

Other  eyents  taking  place  far  remote  from  England  had  also 
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prepared  her  people  for  the  same  result.  The  remarkable  seriea 
of  ioTentions  and  discoyeries  which  mark  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  greatly  stimulated  and  enlarged  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  times.  Novel  and  startling  ideas  were  promulgated  about 
BcioDce  and  art,  about  theology,  about  Ood  and  nature  and  man; 
a  revolt  against  all  the  existing  order  found  voice,  took  fonUi 
and  was  supported  by  an  ever  increasing  constituency. 

In  its  first  form  this  revolt  was  intellectual,  largely  negative, 
and  manifested  itself  mostly  in  a  desire  to  break  away  from  old 
canons  and  old  restraints;  the  human  mind  faced  the 
u^^^J^l^^  unknown  sea  and  in  the  wild,  fierce  joy  of  freedom 
thought  only  of  throwing  overboard  chart  and  compass. 
Then  men  began  to  seek  practical  results  in  newer  and  better 
methods  of  education.  Yet  at  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
sixteenth  century  there  had  been  no  formal  break  with  the  old 
system.  Pope  Leo  himself  could  be  a  humanist  and  deeply 
sympathize  with  the  work  of  the  Italian  scholars  and  still  bo 
regarded  as  worthy  to  be  a  pope. 

It  was  in  this  phase  that  the  new  learning  had  first  reached 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Neither  OrocyUi  nor 
FintphoM  Lii^c^^i  ^^^  Dean  Colet,  nor  Erasmus,  nor  Sir  Thomas 
2k>!i1»*^  More,  thought  of  overthrowing  the  established  order, 
fnffkmd.  They  wanted  reformation,  not  revolution.  Hence 
they  gave  their  thought  to  founding  schools  and  colleges ;  they 
attacked  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  the  useless  lives  of  the  monastic 
orders,  and  exposed  in  unanswerable  satire,  as  in  Erasmus's 
''Colloquy  on  Pilgrimages,''  the  violations  of  common  sense 
which  masqueraded  under  the  guise  of  religion  in  some  of  the 
prevalent  superstitions.  As  in  Italy,  intelligent  leaders  of  the 
church,  men  like  Cardinal  Morton  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  gave 
these  earnest  men  their  support  and  sympathy,  openly  acknowl- 
edged the  need  of  reform,  and  used  their  infiuence  to  promote  it 
in  a  moderate  way. 

Such  reformers,  however,  moved  too  slowly  to  control  or  even 
direct  the  rapid  tide  of  events.  Great  and  far-reaching  social 
changes  were  preparing  men's  minds  for  a  new  order.  From  the 
new  world  which  had  been  uncovered  beyond  tho  seas,  streams  of 
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precious  metal  very  early  began  to  ponr  into  Europe,  Tastly  increas- 
ing the  Tolame  of  coin  in  circulation,  stimulating  all  forma  of 
industry,  expanding  commerce,  and  appealing  to  all  the 
ehanoe».  ^^^'  ^^^i^turous  spirits  of  the  age  through  the  most 
ignoble  of  human  passions,  the  last  for  gold.  Prices 
rose  enormously;  the  distress  and  actual  suffering  increased  pro- 
portionately of  those  who  were  still  held  under  the  older  social 
forms,  who  by  the  saryival  of  feudal  law  were  shut  out  from  any 
share  in  the  increasing  prosperity;  and  soon  yagrancy  and  all  the 
other  accompaniments  of  economic  reyolution  made  their 
appearance.  England  had  already  advanced  far  beyond  the  rest 
of  Earope  in  the  gradual  lapse  of  villainage  and  the  development 
of  a  free  yeomanry.  But  she  was  handicapped  by  a  vast  popula- 
tion of  free  poor,  who  lived  as  tenants  upon  the  estates  of  the 
great  landowners  and  by  reason  of  their  very  freedom  were  now 
exposed  to  the  greed  of  rapacious  landlords  who  in  the  mad  rush 
for  wealth  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  their  tenants  adrift  by 
thousands  in  order  to  use  their  lands  for  more  remunerative  forms 
of  production.  The  wool  trade  particularly  had  rapidly  developed 
during  the  century,  and  when  the  rise  in  prices  began  to  unsettle 
the  old  values,  the  fever  of  speculation  struck  the  English  rural 
landlords;  they  went  wild  over  sheep  raising.  Vast  areas  were 
taken  from  cultivation  for  the  sheepwalk;  the  old  cultivators  of 
the  soil  were  not  needed  and  were  everywhere  turned  into  the 
highways  to  beg,  or  left  to  drift  into  the  cities  to  join  the  swelling 
population  of  the  slums.  Here  then  was  soil  well  prepared;  here 
also  were  seeds  of  revolt  against  the  old  order,  everywhere 
scattered  broadcast.  This  was  the  moment  which  Henry  selected 
for  forcing  his  quarrel  upon  the  pope. 

After  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  Henry  adopted  a  new  policy  in  the 
treatment  of  the  nation.  Thus  far  Edward  IV.  could  not  have 
Henry  takes  ^®^  ™^'®  indifferent  to  public  opinion;  but  now  with 
iruoh^^  the  incoming  of  the  new  chancellor.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
coTkfidence,  Henry  deliberately  adopted  the  policy  of  taking  the 
people  into  his  confidence,  and  henceforth  does  nothing  without 
a  parliament. 

The  parliament  of  1529,  the  famous  ''Reform  Parliament*'* 
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began  its  first  sitting  within  a  week  after  the  condemnation  of 
Wolsey.  The  leaders  had  evidently  been  well  tntored  in  the  part 
which  they  were  expected  to  play  and  at  once  began 
of  Che  Be-  the  attack.  They  complained  that  the  laws  of  the 
mentupon  chnrch  were  enacted  without  reference  to  the  civil  au- 
thority; they  complained  of  the  money  which  men  had 
to  pay  for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  of  the  vexatious 
annoyance  caused  by  the  summoners  and  by  the  long  journeys  to 
the  archbishops'  courts,  of  the  way  in  which  the  episcopal 
examiners  put  to  accused  persons  cunningly  devised  questions  in 
order  to  entrap  them  into  heretical  admissions,  of  the  abuses 
incident  to  conferring  benefices  upon  children,  of  the  cost  of 
obtaining  probate  of  wills,  and  of  the  excessive  fees.  Henry  in 
reply  asked  the  parliament  to  frame  acts  necessary  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  which  it  complained,  and  sent  the  petition  to  Archbishop 
Warham.  Warham  laid  the  paper  before  his  bishops,  and  elicited 
a  reply  which  displayed  a  singular  obtuseness  to  the  peril  of  the 
church  and  an  equally  singular  ignorance  of  English  institutions. 
Summed  up,  the  reply  meant  that  the  charchmen  acknowledged 
no  authority  in  the  making  of  their  laws  save  the  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  and  that  the  king  would  do  well  to 
"temper  his  own  laws  into  conformity  with  these." 

Here  then  was  presented  a  very  definite  issue;  but  an  issue  in 
which  all  the  advantages  lay  on  the  king's  side  because  he  was 
sure  to  have  the  parliament  and  the  nation  with  him. 
Hmtj/bm^  Henry  saw  his  advantage,  and  proposed  to  put  the 
supremacy  of  state  law  over  church  law  to  a  definite 
test  by  declaring  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  who  had 
acknowledged  Wolsey's  legatine  authority,  had  been  guilty  of 
violating  the  Statute  of  Praemunire  and  were  thus  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture.  The  convocation  had 
no  thought  of  resistance;  smitten  with  panic,  they  thought  only 
of  submission  in  order  to  avert  the  next  blow,  the  nature  of  which 
they  might  imagine.  On  the  24th  of  January,  1531,  convocation 
voted  to  pay  into  the  royal  treasury  the  sum  of  £118,000  as  a 
penalty  for  the  alleged  crime.  But  Henry  was  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  half  victory,  and  refused  to  accept  the  fine,  unless  the 
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ohxurcli  flhonld  definitely  recognize  him  as  its  snpreme  head.  Two 
weeks  later,  therefore,  they  formally  but  reluctantly  acknowledged 
him  to  be  *'the  singular  protector  and  only  snpreme  goTornor  of 
the  English  Ohurch,  and  as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  permits,  its 
supreme  head." 

The  effect  of  this  act  of  conyocation  was  virtually  to  give  to 
Henry  the  authority  which  the  pope  had  heretofore  wielded  in  the 

English  Church.  Still  Henry  was  not  yet  willing  to 
^vie  seyer  his  kingdom  altogether  from  the  papacy.     The 

Peter's  pence  and  the  first  fruits  continued  to  be 
regularly  paid,  and  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  uniyersal  church 
recognized.  So  far  the  king  had  merely  denied  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See,  and  secured  the  recognition  of  the 
civil  authority  over  the  acts  of  convocation. 

Parliament,  in  the  meantime,  had  taken  up  the  ax  also,  and  in 
response  to  Henry's  request  brought  forth  a  series  of  acts  which 

struck  at  the  abuses  that  most  nearly  affected  the 
aetsofi5^.     classes  which  its  membership  represented.     Beyond 

the  walls  of  Westminster,  however,  the  reform  move- 
ment was  rapidly  assuming  volume  and  strength,  soon  to  place  it 
beyond  the  power  of  king  or  parliament  to  control.  Tlie  revolt 
of  England  was  in  fact  developing  along  three  distinct  but  con- 
verging lines:  First ^  the  king  was  moving  toward  a  declaration  of 
the  complete  independence   of    the    English   Church  and    the 

reorganization  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  system  upon 
the  reform      a  purely    national   basis;  second^  the  parliament  was 

interested  in  the  reform  of  those  practices  of  the 
church  which  distressed  the  laity  in  particular;  but  thirds  a  far 
more  serious  threat  to  the  established  order,  there  was  a  rapidly 
increasing  body  of  people,  thoughtful  and  devout,  but  active  and 
determined,  who  had  caught  their  inspiration  from  Luther 
and  his  followers,  possibly  from  some  lingering  fires  of  Lollard v, 
and  had  begun  an  attack  upon  the  whole  system  of  accepted  chui  cI. 
doctrine.  Their  position  was  a  strong  one,  for  they  represented 
the  quickening  conscience  of  England,  the  protest  of  the  better 
thought  of  the  people  against  the  irreligion  and  heartless  material- 
ism of  the  age,  with  which  unfortunately  the  clerical  body  in  the 
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interests  of  their  special  priyilegee  and  their  vast  wealth  had 
suffered  themselTeB  to  be  identified. 

Of  the  leaders  of  this  third  movement,  the  most  important 
was  William  Tyndale,  who  had  been  a  student  at  the  great 
_  ,  English  nniyersities  and  there  come  under  the 
^i^^^     influence  of  the  new  learning.     His  active,  practical 

mind  very  early  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  the  results 
of  the  ripened  scholarship  of  the  age  to  the  people  in  the  form  of 
an  accurate  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  1524  he  went 
to  the  continent  for  this  purpose.  Two  years  later  his  octavo 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  ready,  and  some  three  thousand 
copies  were  sent  over  to  England.  The  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  followed  in  1530.  The  friends  of  Tyndale  in  the 
meantime  had  organized  an '^Association  of  Christian  Brothers^' 
who  made  it  their  task  to  bring  his  translations  into  direct  contact 
with  the  people  by  a  wide  distribution. 

Henry  had  no  sympathy  with  this  phase  of  the  reform,  for  he 
hated  Lather  with  all  the  intolerance  of  a  narrow  and  obstinate 

mind  and  was  suspicious  of  everything  that  smacked 
thegnvem-  of  the  Lutheran  flavor.  The  bishops,  also,  had  been 
uiereifgiouB    quick  to  take  alarm  at  the  appearance  of  Tyndale 's 

New  Testament  and  published  their  disapproval  of 
his  translations.  But  while  Wolsey  remained  in  power,  he  had 
stayed  their  hands  from  offering  personal  violence  to  the  men 
who  were  thus  nsing  the  Scriptures  to  undermine  the  authority  of 
the  church.  More,  however,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  vindicating 
the  political  reform,  with  which  he  was  in  sympathy,  from  the 
charge  of  any  complicity  in  the  attack  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  marshalled  all  the  machinery  of  government  against 
the  ^'Ohrislian  Brothers"  and  began  a  vigorous  attempt  to  uproot 
the  spreading  heresies.  While  the  king,  therefore,  still  bent  upon 
his  divorce,  was  striving  to  frighten  the  pope  into  compliance  by 
the  threat  of  severing  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  England  from 
that  of  the  continent,  while  the  parliament  was  seeking  to  relieve 
the  people  from  the  burdens  of  mortuaries  and  the  neglect  of  plu- 
raliats.  More  had  lighted  the  fires  at  Smithfield  and  begun  sending 
the  clearest  sighted  advocates  of  the  reform  to  the  stake. 
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Between  Henry  and  tbe  pope  matters  had  speedily  come  to  s 
deadlock.  The  pope  refosed  to  be  bnllied  and  announced  hie 
ThAooMoi  determination  not  to  yield.  Henry,  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
tottkBtmi-      next  step,  yet  fully  determined  as  oyer  to  have  his  way, 

appealed  to  the  uniyersities  of  Europe  for  an  opinion 
upon  the  crucial  question,  whether  the  pope  was  competent  to 
allow  a  man  to  marry  his  deceased  brother's  widow;  that  is,  Was 
a  papal  bull  superior  to  the  plain  declaration  of  the  Scriptures? 
The  universities  took  up  the  question,  and  amused  themselves 
with  it  after  their  ponderous  fashion,  and  finally  gave  a  decision, 
each  in  accordance  with  the  political  preferences  of  their  respective 
sovereigns,  and  so  settled  nothing.  After  three  years  more  of 
vexatious  waiting,  Henry  found  that  he  was  no  nearer  his  goal 
^  _^^  ^  than  ever,  and  turned  again  to  his  Reform  Parliament 
Of  the  Reform  toT  comfort,  seeking  through  it  to  renew  his  attack 

upon  the  pope.  In  1532  it  abolished  benefit  of  clergy 
for  all  below  the  rank  of  deacon;  it  also  limited  to  twenty  year^ 
the  period  for  which  lands  could  be  burdened  with  the  obligation 
of  paying  for  masses  for  the  dead.  Convocation  was  compelled 
to  agree  to  constitute  no  new  canons  without  the  king's  consent 
and  to  submit  the  existing  law  to  a  committee  of  revision  made 
up  of  laymen  and  ecclesiastics.  Then  the  parliament  proceeded 
to  threaten  tbe  pope  more  directly  by  empowering  Henry  to 
suspend  the  payments  of  Peter's  pence  and  annates  wheneyer  he 
saw  fit. 

Thus  far,  while  the  Gonmions  had  been  practically  unanimous 
in  its  support  of  the  king,  in  the  Upper  House  the  clergy  by 

reason  of  their  great  strength  had  exerted  a  powerful 
^JJJJJUj.       conservative  influence,  so  that  at  times  the  consent  of 

the  Lords  to  measures  of  reform  bad  been  secured  only 
with  great  difficulty;  but  during  the  year.  Archbishop  Warham 
died  and  Henry  hastened  to  replace  him  by  a  very  different  man, 
Thomas  Granmer.  In  1528  Cranmer  was  a  lecturer  on  divinity  at 
Cambridge.  By  more  chance  the  young  divine  had  been  thrown 
into  the  company  of  Gardiner,  one  of  Henry's  ministers,  and  had 
modestly  proposed  «to  hiai  the  plan  of  laying  Henry's  difficulties 
before  the  universities.    Henry  with  bluntness  charaoteristio  of  the 
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i  ordered  Oranmer  to  be  sent  for  at  oncei  declaring  "This  man, 
I  trov,  has  the  right  sow  by  the  ear,"  and  committed  to  him  the 
presentation  of  his  cause  before  the  nniyersities  of  Europe. 
Warham  died  while  Granmer  was  on  the  continent,  and  Henry 
named  him  for  the  vacant  see. 

Henry  now  had  an  ally  in  the  place  where  one  was  most  needed, 
and  by  his  help  proceeded  at  once  to  cut  the  troublesome  knot 

presented  by  the  Canon  Law.  At  the  beginning  of 
^iaSSuus.  ^^^^  parliament  had  formally  abolished  the  right  of 

appeal  from  the  English  ecclesiastical  court  to  Rome, 
and  Granmer  by  direction  of  the  king  at  once  took  up  the  question 
of  the  diTorce,  and  although  Gatharine  denied  the  authority  of 
the  archbishop's  court,  the  marriage  was  straightway  declared 
illegal.  Henry  had  already  married  Anne  Bolejm  early  in  the 
year;  the  marriage  was  now  announced  and  the  coronation  of  the 
new  queen  celebrated  with  a  state  and  magnificence  befitting  the 
defiant  mood  of  the  king. 

The  diyorce  and  the  marriage  brought  onr  the  crisis.  The 
pope  annulled  the  findings  of  Granmer's  court  and  commanded 

Henry  to  put  away  Anne  Boleyn  before  the  end  of 
JvSfu^as.  September  under  pain  of  excommunication.     Henry, 

however,  had  no  thought  of  yielding.  He  answered 
threat  with  threat:  If  the  pope  should  not  cancel  his  decree 
within  nine  weeks,  Henry  would  declare  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  England  of  the  papal  system. 

At  last  the  fateful  month  of  September  opened.  On  the  7th 
the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  whom  they  christened  after 
Bifihcf  Henry's  mother,  Elizabeth.  In  the  spring,  parliament 
U^^^  passed  an  Act  of  Succession  which  settled  the  crown 
7.1538.  upon  the  children  of  Henry  and  Anne,  and  in  the 

autumn  interpreted  it  by  a  second  act  which  further  authorized 
Henry  to  compel  his  subjects  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Act 
of  Succession.  Any  one,  moreover,  who  should  utter  a  word  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  king's  marriage  or  of  his  heirs,  should  be 
guilty  of  mifprision  of  treason^  and  be  liable  to  complete  forfeiture 
of  goods  and  imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure.  More 
and  Fisher,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Rochester,  refused  to  take 
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the  oath.  Fisher  was  already  in  the  Tower  and  More  was  sent  to 
join  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  pope  had  refused  to  cancel  his  decree, 
and  nothing  was  left  for  Henry,  unless  he  would  retire  from 
TheAetcf  ^^^  conflict  and  restore  his  injured  wife,  but  to  take 
Nov^^r!"  the  last  step.  Accordingly,  March  31,  1534,  the  con- 
'^^  vocation  of  Canterbury  abjured  the  papal  supremacy; 

the  convocation  of  York  passed  a  similar  decree  before  May  15; 
and  in  November  parliament  formally  decreed  that  the  king  was 
to  be  henceforth  accounted  ^'the  only  supreme  head  on  earth  of 
the  Church  of  England  called  Anglicana  Ecclesia.\^ 

In  order  to  reconstitute  the  church  it  was  necessary  further 
to  pass  supplementary  acts,  which  also  date  from  this  eventful 
The  cordis  year  and  may  be  regarded  as  corollaries  of  the  Act  of 
tari^qftAe  Supremacy.  By  these  the  annates  were  added  to  the 
Svfirenuunf'  regular  revenues  of  the  crown,  the  king  was  empowered 
to  nominate  bishops,  and  the  chapter  enjoined  to  elect  his  nominees 
under  the  penalties  of  Praemunire.  Thomas  Cromwell  although 
The  reeonsU'  ^  lajrmau  was  named  vicar-general  of  the  kingdom,  a 
Si^BnaMBh  position  which  made  him  president  of  convocation  and 
ChureH  brought  the  legislative  power  of  that  body  directly 
under  the  king's  control.  All  the  bishops  of  England,  also,  were 
suspended  that  they  might  be  reappointed  under  the  new  law. 
No  attempt,  however,  was  yet  made  to  change  the  doctrines  of 
the  church.  The  pope  was  no  longer  recognized,  but  the  English 
Church  was  still  Catholic  in  local  government,  worship,  and 
doctrine. 

The  Act  of  Supremacy  was  received  generally  without  oppo- 
sition. The  Carthusian  monks  of  the  London  Charter  House 
dared  to  protest,  and  twelve  of  them  were  promptly 
u^ctof  hanged  as  a  warning  to  others  who  might  be  of  their 
upremacy.  way  of  thinking.  More  shining  marks,  however,  were 
offered  by  the  two  distinguished  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  Fisher 
and  More.  Fisher  had  begun  his  career  as  confessor  of  Margaret 
Beaufort,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  and  had  faithfully  served 
the  Tudors  for  three  generations.  Few  men  had  exerted  a  wider 
or  nobler  influence.     The  other  victim  was  a  typical  product  of 
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(be  ReHaisBance.  Born  in  1478,  the  son  of  a  crown  justice,  he 
was  early  bred  to  the  law.  At  Oxford  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Colet  and  Erasmus,  and  became  deeply  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  newer  criticism.  The  "Utopia,"  a  sort  of 
sixteenth  century  ''Looking  Backward,"  which  sought  to  expose 
the  erils  of  the  existing  order,  and  at  the  same  time  to  set  forth 
an  ideal  community  to  be  found  somewhere  in  ''no  man's  land," 
entitled  More  to  a  fair  place  in  literature.  He  also  won  a  noble 
reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
sofficiently  proved  his  spirit  by  boldly  attacking  Wolsey,  when 
Wolsey  was  in  the  heyday  of  his  power.  Henry  at  one  time  was 
very  fond  of  More,  whose  refinement,  ready  wit,  and  gracious,  open 
nature  made  him  altogether  a  very  lovable  character,  and  now 
really  desired  to  save. his  old  friend.  But  More  had  raised  an 
issue  not  with  Henry  alone,  but  with  the  whole  drift  of  the  last 
ten  jears  of  English  history,  and  Henry  was  powerless;  the  gi-im 
logic  of  his  position  virtually  forced  him  to  destroy  these  the 
truest  friends  of  his  youth,  the  noblest  ornaments  of  his  reign. 
Fisher  was  executed  on  June  22,  1535,  and  More  on  July  6, 
following. 

It  is  now  time  to  notice  the  man  who  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  is  responsible  for  the  later  acts  of  Henry,  Thomas  Cromwell, 

"The  Hammer  of  the  Monks,"  and  "the  first  great 
cmmhDtu,  English  Secretary  of  State."  He  was  bom  at  Putney 
nurt^thc      in  the  year  of  Bosworth,  the  son  of  an  ironmaster. 

After  spending  some  years  abroad  as  a  soldier  in  Italy, 
and  as  a  merchant  in  Antwerp,  he  returned  to  London  to  begin 
business  as  an  attorney,  money  lender,  and  wool  speculator. 
Here  he  fell  in  with  Wolsey  and  entered  into  his  employ,  collect- 
ing the  revenues  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York  and  also  con- 
ducting the  various  matters  connected  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  and  the  founding  of  Wolsey 's  college  at  Oxford. 
After  Wolsey's  fall  he  entered  directly  into  the  service  of  the  king 
and  soon  became  one  of  his  most  influential  ministers.  He  was 
able,  indastrious,  resolute,  and  self-willed.  He  can  hardly  be 
called  a  Protestant,  for  he  probably  had  no  personal  religion;  he 
favored  the  divorce  and  did  not  hesitate  to  push  the  king  on  to  a 
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separation  with  Borne  in  order  to  attain  it.  He  managed  the 
parliament  in  the  king's  interests,  raled  in  the  Privy  Council, 
and  fell  heir  to  all  the  bitter  hatred  which  the  nobles  once  felt 
for  Wolsey. 

Gromweirs  early  experience  in  Wolsey's  service  had  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  life  of  the  monasteries  upon    their 

most  unattractive  side;  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  him 
and  the         to  persuadc  Henry  that  they  were  useless  and   that 

their  wealth  ought  to  be  brought  under  the  control  of 
the  crown.  As  a  preliminary  move,  no  doubt  designed  to  justify 
the  meditated  spoliation,  he  sent  out  a  commission  in  1535  to 
visit  the  various  houses  and  report  on  their  condition.  The 
report,  known  as  the  ''Black  Book  of  Monasteries,''  was  ready 
wheu  parliament  met  the  next  year,  and  upon  its  representations 
parliament  determined  to  abolish  all  but  about  thirty  of  the 
larger  houses. 

While  Henry  was  thus  ploughing  his  way  at  home,  ruthlessly 
overturning  the  traditions  of  a  thousand  years,  Europe  looked  on 

aghast.  The  executions  of  More  and  Fisher  were 
re»L  Rbsings  received  with  deep  disapproval  even  by  the  Germans, 

who  regarded  the  Engli<»h  movement  as  a  spurious 
reformation,  drawing  its  inspiration  from  politics  and  trade 
rather  than  religion.  The  pope,  also,  set  about  preparing  a  bull 
of  deposition ;  even  Francis  had  tamed  against  Henry,  and  could 
he  and  Charles  ever  agree  to  act  in  harmony,  a  league  of  western 
Europe  for  the  vindication  of  the  church  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  mad  king  of  England  might  become  a  possibility.  England, 
also,  was  uneasy.  The  unrest  had  begun  to  manifest  itself 
in  various  ways.  An  epileptic  nun  had  appeared  in  Kent,  who 
predicted  the  king's  speedy  death,  and  had  deceived  even  Fisher 
by  her  spurious  revelations.  She  was  executed  in  1534;  her  fall 
had  been  the  occasion  of  Fisher's  original  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower.  In  1535  intrigue  was  prevalent  and  serious  outbreak 
threatened;  but  the  death  of  Catharine  the  next  year,  by  removing 
the  hope  of  those  who  were  expecting  Charles  to  interfere,  greatly 
diminished  the  danger  of  any  possible  outbreak.  The  people, 
however,  particularly  in  the  north,  were  becoming  embittered  by 
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a  08rio8  of  special  grieyances,  some  real  but  most  of  them  fancied, 
growing  partly  out  of  the  attack  upon  the  monasteries,  partly  out 
of  the  unpopularity  of  Cromwell  with  the  nobility,  partly  out  of 
an  unfortunate  law  known  as  the  Statute  of  Uses  which  preyented 
landowners  from  making  charges  on  their  estates  for  the  benefit 
of  younger  sons  or  daughters,  partly  out  of  the  custom  of  calling 
suits  to  London  for  a  hearing  instead  of  allowing  them  to  be 
settled'  at  the  county  courts,  and  partly  out  of  the  increasing 
displacement  of  agriculture  by  sheep  farming.     A  series  of  revolts 

broke  out  in  October  of  1536  and  continued  through 
oQtofQraw,  the  winter,  extending   over  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire, 

Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  in  which  the  clergy, 
the  noblef ,  the  gentry,  and  landless  poor  were  generally  implicated. 
The  revolt  in  Yorkshire,  known  as  the  ^'Pilgrimage  of  Grace,'* 
became  really  formidable,  and  although  it  also  failed  and  the 
leaders,  among  whom  were  the  abbots  of  Fountains,  Jervaulx, 
Barlings,  and  Sawley,  were  put  to  death,  the  protest  was  not 
altogether  lost.  The  hated  Statute  of  Uses  still  remained  on  the 
statute  books,  but  the  courts  interpreted  the  law  more  generously. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  also,  known 
qf  the  North   as  the  Council  of  the  North,  were  appointed  to  try 

cases  such  as  were  ordinarily  brought  to  London, 
holding  sittings  during  four  months  of  each  year  in  the  cities 
beyond  the  Humber.  The  president  of  the  council  was  virtually 
governor  in  the  north  in  the  king's  name. 

The  northern  risings  had  failed  not  because  of  any  lack  of 
people,  for  at  one  time  some  thousands  were  actually  in  arms,  but 

because  the  insurgents  could  not  find  a  claimant  to  set 
«p?J*^'^     up  against  Henry,  about  whom  the  disaffected  elements 

might  rally.  In  1538,  however,  the  government  sud- 
denly became  aware  of  a  widely  extended  plot  which  centered  in  the 
two  Yorkist  families  of  the  Poles  and  the  Courtenays.  Henry 
Oonrtenay  was  the  grandson  of  Edward  lY .  by  his  daughter  Cath- 
arine. He  was  marquis  of  Exeter  and  possessed  great  power  in  the 
west.  The  Poles  were  represented  by  the  sons  of  that  Beginald  Pole 
who  had  been  killed  at  Pavia  in  1525  and  of  Margaret,  the  daughter 
of  the  dnke  of  Clarenoe,  the  countess  of  Salisbury.    The  eldest  son 
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was  Henry,  Lord  Montague,  a  warm  friend  of  the  marqnis  of  Exeter, 
and  married  to  a  Neville.  The  second  son  was  Reginald  Pole  who 
bad  entered  the  church  and  was  once  a  great  favorite  with  the 
king.  At  first  he  had  been  in  sympathy  with  the  divorce,  but 
Tike  More  and  Fisher  had  refused  to  follow  Henry  in  seceding 
from  the  great  ecclesiastical  family  of  Europe  and  had  written  a 
treatise  upon  "Ecclesiastical  Unity."  The  pope  was  pleased  and 
made  the  author  a  cardinal.  Henry  was  not  pleased  and  had  the 
author  attainted.  The  exact  extent  of  the  plot  is  not  known  nor 
the  degree  to  which  the  several  leaders  were  implicated.  The 
cardinal  had  entered  the  pope's  service  and  was  his  trusted 
messenger  in  his  endeavor  to  rouse  Charles  V.  to  draw  the  sword 
against  England.  The  marquis  of  Exeter  had  assisted  the  king 
in  suppressing  the  "Pilgrimage  of  Grace''  but  had  openly  avowed 
his  distaste  for  the  business.  Some  treasonable  preparations, 
also,  were  unearthed  in  Cornwall.  A  younger  Pole,  Geoffrey, 
offered  evidence  against  his  eldest  brother  and  his  mother,  the 
venerable  countess  of  Salisbury,  who  were  probably  more  or 
less  in  correspondence  with  the  exiled  cardinal.  It  was  known 
also  that  Charles  was  gathering  a  mysterious  fleet  of  two  hundred 
sail  in  the  Schelde.  Henry^  acted  with  his  usual  ruthless  energy. 
Exeter  and  Montague  were  beheaded  and  Lady  Salisbury  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  although  she  was  not  put  to  death  until  1541. 

The  risings  led  directly  to  the  suppression  of  the  remaining 
monasteries.  The  work  began  in  1536  in  the  voluntary  surrender 
'of  the  great  House  of  Fumess.  Other  houses  followed 
ofthegr&^t  the  example  of  Fumess  when  it  was  known  that  the  king 
stood  ready  to  make  liberal  provisions  for  the  future  sup- 
port of  the  inmates.  Their  chattels  were  sold  and  their  lands,  yield- 
ing a  revenue  estimated  at  £6,000,000,  were  turned  over  to  the  king. 

Here  was  an  enormous  wealth  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  but  the  keen  politicians  who  surrounded  Henry  were 
iKapoioic/  ^^  °^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  disposal;  they  proposed  to  forestall 
tiiewoS^  reaction  by  making  the  nation  a  partner  with  the 
<Mterte«.  government  in  the  spoliation  of  the  church.  A  part 
was  applied  to  the  creation  of  six  new  bishoprics;  a  part  was 
used  in  coast  fortifications;  a  yet  greater  part  passed  into  the 
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hands  of  the  new  families,  the  Bussells,  the  SeymonrSi  the 
Dndleys,  the  Cecils,  and  the  Gayendishes,  the  new  reform  nobility 
whom  Henry  had  called  aronnd  him  as  a  balance  to  the  old 
nobility;  bat  the  greatest  part  went  oat  in  small  holdings,  sold 
off  for  a  song  to  the  neighboring  gentry,  so  that  twenty  years 
later  when  the  reaction  came  in  nnder  Mary,  and  her  advisers 
talked  of  restoring  the  monasteries,  it  was  said  that  more  than 
twenty  thonsand  families  were  interested  in  the  retention  of  these 
lands.  Nothing  coald  hare  been  derised  more  certain  to  fix 
permanently  the  results  of  Henry's  reforms.  In  another  way, 
also,  the  sappression  of  the  monasteries  strengthened  the  goTern- 
ment  by  remoying  the  abbots  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
thereby  assuring  the  lay  element  of  a  permanent  majority  over 
the  spiritual  peers.  Henry,  also,  was  careful  to  select  for  his  six 
new  bishoprics  men  upon  whose  symipathies  he  could  depend. 

With  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  houses,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  lay  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and.  the  passing 
away  of  all  possibility  of  foreign  military  interference,  the  political 
revolt  from  Rome  may  be  regarded  as  accomplished.  The 
doctrinal  revolt  was  yet  to  come. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PR0GBE8S  OF  THE  REPOBM 

BSNBT  nn.,  lS39-t5€7 
EDWARD  VL,  i5t7-lMS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1539  Henry  was  as  determined  as 
ever  that  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  English  Church  should 

not  '*vary  in  any  jot  from  the  faith  Catholic."  But 
iihtKenform  the  ministers  of  the  church  had  felt  the  pressure  of 

popular  dissatisfaction,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  educated  people  and  reach  some  common  ground  of 
agreement  with  those  who  were  beginning  to  question  the  teaching 
of  the  church,  in  1536  convocation  had  published  a  series  of 
articles,  ten  in  number,  in  which  they  declared  that  the  Bible  and 
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ihe* 'three  creeds"  were  sole  authority  for  all  matters  of  faith, 
and  explained  and  enjoined  as  necessary  to  salvation,  the  three 

sacraments, — ^baptism,  penance,  and  the  sacrament  of 
me^KK^^   the  altar.     In  1689,  also,  conrooation  authorized,  and 

ordered  to  be  placed  in  each  church,  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures  known  as  the  ^'Oreat  Bible,"  founded  upon  the  work 
of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  Tyndale's  fellow  in  exile.  There  was, 
however,  an  increasing  body  of  people  of  radical  nature  who  were 

not  to  be  satisfied  with  concessions,  who  thought  that 
^I^SSScm!      ^^    abjuration    of   the    papal    supremacy   permitted 

them  to  begin  at  once  an  open  and  violent  attack  upon 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  church.  The  result  was  to 
bring  out  a  vigorous  reactionary  spirit  in  parliament,  which  in 
June  1539  found  expression  in  the  famous  Six  Articles. 

This  ''bloody  act,"  as  the  radical  reformers  termed  it,  neither 
Catholic  nor  Protestant,  reasserted  the  supremacy  of  the  king  as 

under  Qod  the  head  of  "the  whole  church  and  con- 
tteiex,  JUI10.    gregation  of  England,"  but  enjoined  the  acceptance  of 

transubstantiation,  communion  in  one  kind,  the  celibacy 
of  priests,  the  observance  of  "vows  of  chastity  or  widowhood,"  the 
continuance  of  private  masses,  and  the  practice  of  auricular  con- 
fession. Death  by  fire  was  prescribed  as  the  penalty  for  denying 
transubstantiation.  Death  was  also  prescribed,  although  not  by 
fire,  for  teaching,  or  preaching,  or  maintaining  in  a  public  court, 
views  contrary  to  the  remaining  articles.  For  those  who  denied 
the  articles  by  open  act  the  penalties  were  likewise  severe.  The 
act  was  to  go  into  effect  "after  the  twelfth  day  of  July." 

Henry,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  wearied  of  Anne  Boleyn  as  he 
had  wearied  of  Catharine,  and  had  listened  eagerly  to  rumors  of 

gravest  misconduct  which  her  enemies  were  doing  all 
th€ijutiwran  they  could  to  spread.     In  the  early  part  of  1536  a 

court  of  sabservient  peers  had  condemned  her  to  death, 
and  she  was  executed  on  May  19th.  On  the  ^th  Henry  married 
Jane  Seymour,  to  make  way  for  whom,  he  had  been  as  eager  to 
get  rid  of  the  unhappy  Anne  as  he  had  ever  been  to  get  rid  of 
Catharine.  But  the  blight  which  had  rested  on  Henry^s  domestic 
life,  was  not  to  be  dispelled.     The  new  queen  died  October  20, 
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1537,  haying  Bumyed  her  predecessor  little  more  than  a  year. 
On  the  12th,  howeyer,  she  had  giyen  birth  to  the  long-expected 
heir,  afterwards  known  as  Edward  VI.  Cromwell  was  then  at 
the  height  of  his  power;  bat  reaction  was  already  setting  in  and 
Cromwell,  who  had  gone  too  far  to  trim  to  the  shifting  wind, 
saw  that  only  a  bold  step  would  saye  his  work.  If  an  alliance 
could  be  made  l)etwe6n  Henry  and  Francis  and  the  league  of 
German  princes  which  had  been  formed  at  Schmalkalden  in  1530 
for  protection  against  the  emperor,  then  England  need  haye  no 
fear  of  an  inyasion  by  Charles;  and  if  in  addition,  Henry  could  be 
indaced  to  forget  his  obstinate  hatred  of  the  Lutherans,  to  enter 
into  a  marriage  alliance  with  some  one  of  the  powerful  German 
houses  of  the  reform  party,  the  wily  minister  might  hope  effectually 
to  counteract  the  growing  influence  of  the  men  who  had 
engineered  the  Six  Articles  through  parliament.  This  was 
^     ,  Cromwell's  plan,  and  he  so  &r  succeeded  as  to  get 

^^^  Henry's  consent  to  a  marriage  with  Anne,  the  sister 

of  the  duke  of  Cleyes,  an  important  prince  of  the  lower 
Bhine.  Henry  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  his  bride;  yet  it  would 
not  do  to  off^d  the  duke  of  Cleyes  upon  whom  the  furtherance 
of  the  alliance  with  Francis  rested.  The  marriage,  therefore,  in 
spite  of  the  king's  disgust  was  duly  celebrated,  January  6,  1540. 
Then  for  a  time  matters  moyed  smoothly  for  Cromwell;  appar- 
ently he  was  more  powerful  than  oyer;  the  enforcement  of  the 
Six  Articles  was  suspended,  the  force  of  the  reaction  was  stayed. 

But  Cromwell  was  playing  a  dangerous  game  and  the  odds 
were  heayy  against  him.  First,  Francis  definitely  announced  that 
»«  ^  he  would  not  join  the  Protestant  league;  then  the 
^^i,Juiy,  German  pnnces  hastened  to  make  their  own  terms 
with  the  emperor.  The  en  mies  of  Cromwell,  the  old 
consenratiye  nobility,  saw  their  opportunity  and  proceeded  to 
make  the  most  of  it  by  turning  Henry's  wrath  upon  the  luckless 
minister.  Conyocation  was  ordered  to  declare  the  marriage  null ; 
Cromwell  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  condemned  unheard 
by  an  Act  of  Attainder,  and  hurried  to  the  block. 

The  fall  of  Cromwell  was  the  signal  that  Henry  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  party  of  reaction.     The  political 
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head  of  this  party  was  Thomas  Howard,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  had  been  prominent  in  the  active  hostility  of  the  old  nobilitj 
to  Wolsey  and  had  seen  his  schemes  of  family  aggrau- 
reorfion.  dizemeiit  succeed  in  the  coronation  of  his  niece,  Aiinc 
iirnry  and  Boleyi),  as  qucen  of  England.  He  had  saved  himself 
Hmmrd,  in  the  fall  of  th^unfortanate  Anne,  bided  his  time,  and 
now  again  saw  a  second  great  minister  hurled  from  his 
lofty  height,  while  a  3eco:  .d  iiioce,  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  his 
brother  Edmund,  became  qucen  of  England. 

The  enemies  of  the  doctrinal  reform  well  understood  what  was 
meant  by  the  failure  of  Cromwell's  scheme  of  a  Protestant 
The  »ee(md  "Ui^i^ce,  and  set  to  work  in  serious  earnest  to  enforce 
WHSar?  ^^®  ^^^  Articles,  with  grim  impartiality  hurdling  to 
injiuenee.  Smithfield  the  deniers  of  the  royal  supremacy  and  the 
deniers  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  triumph  of  the  Howards  was  short.  Within  two  years 
Catharine  Howard  had  followed  her  cousin  Anne  Boleyn  to  the 
block  and  upon  a  similar  charge.  Yet  the  reform  did  not  at 
once  recover  the  lost  ground.  Henry  was  not  inclined  to  tamper 
further  with  doctrinal  matters  but  preferred  to  keep  things  as 
they  were.  Cranmer,  also,  had  lost  prestige  in  the  fall  of  Crom- 
well. Latimer,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  been  the  most  sincere 
among  the  advisers  of  Henry  in  helping  on  the  doctrinal  reform, 
had  resigned  on  the  passage  of  the  Six  Articles,  leaving  Stephen 
Gardiner,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  a  bold  and  honest  advocate 
of  the  old  doctrines,  to  direct  Henry  as  his  chief  ecclesiastical 
adviser.  It  was  his  policy  to  undermine  Cranmer  and  oppose 
all  further  innovations. 

While  the  events  of  these  years  were  changing  the  whole 

future  of  English   history,  no  Lss   important  and  far-reaching 

_  changes  were  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  Britain, 

The  Tudor 

settlement  of   and  behind  the  green  shores  of  its  neighbor  across  the 

Irish  Sea.     Wales  had  been  virtually  a  part  of  England 

since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  the  border  counties  had  been 

retained  in  semi-independence,  nor  had  Wales  or  Chester  yet  been 

allowed  a   representation   in   parliament.     Henry  abolished  the 

separate  jurisdiction  of  the  marcher  lords,  enlarging  the  Welsh 
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shires  and  adding  five  new  ones.  He  also  gaye  Wales  twenty-four 
representatiTOs  in  parliament,  and  Chester  four,  and  established 
at  Ludlow  a  separate  council  of  goyernment,  similar  to  that  which 
he  established  north  of  the  Humber  the  next  year. 

Flodden  had  so  crippled  Scotland  that  the  Scots  had  been  able 
to  do  little  harm  to  England  during  the  minority  of  James  V. 

The  hostility  of  the  clergy  to  Henry's  church  policy, 

howeyer,  had  greatly  strengthened  the  old  French 
party  at  the  Scottish  court,  under  whose  influence  the  young  king 
had  at  last  reached  man's  estate  and  taken  as  a  bride,  Mary  of  the 
powerful  family  of  Guise.  In  1542  the  relations  of  the  two  courts 
were  strained  to  the  point  of  war.  James  inyaded  England,  but 
the  Scottish  nobles  who  were  diyided  among  themselyes  gave  the 
war  only  a  half-hearted  support  and  the  whole  Scottish  army, 
some  ten  thousand  strong,  disgracefully  fled  at  the  approach  of  a 
few  hundred  border  farmers.  This  affair  of  Solway  Moss  broke 
the  heart  of  the  proud  young  king  of  Scots;  he  sunriyed  his 
humiliation  only  a  few  days,  leaying  the  crown  to  an  infant 
daughter  a  week  old.  The  announcement  that  he  had  an  heir  to 
his  crown  brought  no  cheer  to  the  dying  king.  ''The  deil  take 
it,"  he  exclaimed,  ''it  came  with  a  lass  and  it  will  go  with  a  lass!" 
The  '*hi8B"  was  Mary  Stuart. 

In  Ireland  Henry  was  pursuing  his  way  with  characteristic 
ruthlessness.     In  1534  the  Fitzgeralds  broke  out  in  open  reyolt, 

occasioned  by  the  arrest  of  the  earl  of  Kiidare.     In* 
aS7rUat!d!  ^^^^  ^^^   Leonard    Grey  suppressed  the  revolt,   and 

Henry  proceeded  to  hunt  out  and  destroy  every  male 
of  the  Fitzgerald  family.  The  Irish  parliament,  which  since  the 
Poyiiings  Acts  had  remained  under  the  control  of  the  English 
council,  supported  Henry  even  to  the  recognition  of  his  supremacy 
over  the  church,  forbidding  the  use  of  the  Irish  language,  the 
Irish  dress,  and  the  Irish  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair.  Monasteries 
were  abolished,  relics  and  images  were  destroyed,  and  English- 
speaking  priests  were  put  in  charge  of  the  churches.  For  the 
moment  Henry  was  everywhere  successful.  In  1539  he  had 
possession  of  most  of  the  island,  and  in  1541  he  changed  his  title 
from  "Lord  of  Ireland"  to  "King  of  Ireland."    Henry  rewarded 
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the  Irish  chiefs  who  supported  him  by  giving  them  English  titles 
and  the  plunder  of  the  Irish  monasteries. 

In  1543  the  loug-expected  war  with  France  broke  out,  but 
curiously  enough  the  ally  of  Henry  was  the  emperor.  In  England 
^      .  ,  ^    the  overthrow  of   Cromwell  and  the  increase  of  the 

ffcnry  8  lout 

varwiih  power  of  the  Catholic  nobility,  naturally  drew  the 
country  toward  Charles,  while  the  influence  of  Francis 
in  Scotland  and  the  repudiation  of  his  earlier  promises  to  Henry, 
roused  again  the  old  latent  animosity  of  the  English  against 
the  French.  Francis,  moreover,  had  put  himself  outside  the 
pale  of  sympathy  of  all  Christendom,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  by  making  a  formal  alliance  with  the  Turk.  Bnt 
Charles,  true  to  his  Spanish  training,  was  as  treacherous  as  ever, 
and  while  Henry  was  squandering  the  blood  and  treasure  of  his 
subjects  before  Boulogne,  Charles  made  a  separate  treaty  with 
Francis  at  Cr6py,  in  which  Francis  agreed  to  abandon  the  Turks 
and  unite  with  Charles  in  a  joint  attack  upon  Protestantism. 
Henry  in  the  meantime  was  left  to  struggle  on  alone.  He  took 
Boulogne  in  1544  and  after  holding  it  for  two  years  was  able  to 
retire  from  the  war  with  some  dignity,  agreeing  to  surrender  the 
city  to  the  French  after  eight  years  upon  the  payment  of  5,000,000 
francs.  As  usual  in  Henry^s  continental  alliances  he  had  been 
fooled  and  betrayed.  He  had  won  some  advantages  but  had 
gained  nothing  commensurate  with  the  enormous  debt  in  which 
the  war  had  involved  his  government. 

As  soon  as  peace  was  assured  the  king  turned  his  attention  to 

his  wasted  treasury.     In  1545  he  had  levied  a  benevolence,  but 

this  had  produced  only  a  small  part  of  the  enormous 

Later flnan-  ,    ,   ,  ..   •      i  i  i..  r»^. 

curing  of  sum  needed  to  satisfy  the  government  creditors.  Then 
Henry  resorted  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  tamper- 
ing with  the  coinage,  reducing  the  quantity  of  silver  in  an  ounce 
of  coin  first  to  ten  pennyweight  and  finally  to  six.  In  this  way 
Henry  was  enabled  to  balance  his  accounts  with  his  creditors,  but 
with  most  disastrous  effects  upon  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  kingdom.  The  old  coins  of  the  realm  rapidly  passed  out  of 
circulation;  commercial  transactions  with  foreign  countries 
became  almost  impossible;  prices  rose  rapidly,  while  those  who 
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depended  upon  wages  or  fixed  incomes  were  thrown  into  great 
distress.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  Henrj  discoTered  a  new  source 
of  plunder  in  the  confiscation  of  the  chantries,  hospitals,  colleges, 
and  gilds  which  piety  had  once  founded,  the  wealth  of  which  still 
lay  in  the  control  of  the  church ;  and  to  the  vast  throng  who  had 
been  set  adrift  by  the  sequestrations  of  Cromwell,  to  the  greater 
number  who  could  no  longer  earn  a  living  at  the  old  wage  scale, 
were  now  added  still  another  throng  of  starving  idlers,  further  to 
depress  the  wages  of  the  employed  and  fill  the  country  with 
beggary  and  robbery,  and  the  cities  with  crime  and  wretchedness. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  breach  between  the  two  wings  of  the 
reform  was  constantly  widening.  The  act  of  1536  which  had 
Widening  giv^u  to  the  chuTch  the  Creeds,  the  Ten  Command- 
Vier^win  ^^^^y  ai^d  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English,  had  been  a 
party.  great  advance.     The  publication  and  authorization  of 

the  Oreat  Bible  had  been  a  further  advance.  But  since  the  fall 
of  Cromwell,  the  Siz  Articles  had  held  their  bloody  sway,  and  in 
1543  Gardiner  led  a  direct  attack  upon  the  English  Bible,  for- 
bidding the  reading  of  it  to  ^'husbandmen,  artificers,  and  journey- 
men, and  to  all  women  except  gentlewomen."  In  1546  the 
heresy  hunters  even  invaded  the  queen's  private  circle  and 
carried  off  to  the  stake  her  friend,  the  gentle  Anne  Askew. 

In  1546,  however,  the  infiuence  of  the  reactionaries  had  once 
more  b^un  to  wane.  Henry  had  again  attacked  the  church  in 
the  interests  of  his  depleted  treasury.  He  was  also 
ft^SSnand  growing  Buspicious  of  the  Howards  in  the  interests  of 
ry^r^Jn.^  Prince  Edward.  The  old  Cromwellian  party  were 
represented  by  Edward  Seymour,  the  earl  of  Hertford , 
the  little  prince's  uncle,  and  by  John  Dudley,  Lord  Lisle,  son  of 
the  finance  minister  of  unsavory  memory  of  Henry  VII. 's  time. 
With  them,  in  sympathy  at  least,  also  stood  Cranmer  whose 
wonderful  skill  in  taming  the  time-hallowed  Latin  prayers  of  the 
church  into  pure  and  expressive  English,  had  given  the  church 
its  first  English  Litany  in  1544.  Cranmor  lacked  the  moral 
coorage  ever  to  become  a  leader,  but  his  position  of  archbishop 
was  one  of  great  influence,  and  he  made  a  powerful  second  where 
bolder  spirits  led.    For  two  years  the  king's  health  had  been 
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deolining.  His  once  magnificent  cotiBtitntion  was  breaking;,  be 
had  become  so  weak  that  be  could  no  longer  write  his  nazhe  and 
was  compelled  to  affix  the  royal  assent  to  the  acts  of  government 
by  a  stamp  made  for  the  purpose.  Yet  the  spirit  burned  as 
fiercely  as  ever,  and  when  he  learned  that  Henry  Howard,  earl 
of  Surrey,  had  quartered  his  arms  with  those  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  indicating  his  direct  descent  from  royal  blood,  the  old 
D^fjfff^fff  wrath  which  had  once  been  so  terrible  again  blazed 
JantSJy^S*  ^P'  Surrey  was  sent  to  the  block,  and  his  &ther, 
'^'  Duke  Thomas,  was  also  arrested  and  attainted  the  day 

of  his  son's  execution.  But  the  next  day  Henry  died  before 
the  failing  hand  could  seal  the  act  which  had  condemned  his  last 
victim. 

The  acts  of  Henry  VIII.  are  the  best  commentary  upon  his 
character.  Possibly  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  not  at 
heart  a  bad  man.  He  possessed,  however,  an  inordinate 
'^HcMv^'^  vanity,  an  all-consuming  self-love,  which  under  oppo- 
sition developed  into  a  savage  determination  always  to 
have  his  own  way,  come  what  might.  Fortunately,  or  unforta- 
nately,  his  quarrel  with  the  church  found  a  sympathetic  echo  in 
the  national  heart,  estranged  from  the  pope  by  an  accumulation  of 
grievances  which  dated  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Here  lay 
the  strength  of  a  king,  who  at  any  other  time  would  have  been 
resisted,  if  not  deposed  by  his  people.  He  was  also  strong  in  the 
limits  which  he  proposed  to  set  to  his  work;  for  Henry's  idea  of 
reform,  undoubtedly,  represented  the  exact  length  to  which  the 
average  Englishman  was  prepared  to  go  in  breaking  with  the  old 
system.  Only  so  can  we  explain  the  acquiescence  of  the  country 
in  his  brutality  and  his  tyrannies. 

At  the  time  of  Henry's  death,  the  son  of  Jane  Seymour  was  in 
his  tenth  year.  In  character  he  was  all  that  a  prince  should  be, 
upright,  devout,  and  seriously  intent  upon  doing  good. 
The  one-sided  training,  however,  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected by  his  guardians,  soon  developed  traces  of  his  father^s  self- 
confidence,  harshness,  and  want  of  feeling.  He  became  bigoted 
and  snperstitiously  devoted  to  doing  the  work  of  Ood  as  he 
understood  it. 
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The  death  of  Surrey  and  the  arrest  of  Norfolk  had  left  the 
radical  reform  party  again  in  control  of  the  coancili  and  although 
Henry,  in  his  desire  to  maintain  the  existing  status, 
mour,  Lfif^  had  sought  in  hia  will  to  balance  the  two  parties  against 
January^  each  Other  by  refusing  to  give  to  either  a  control  in 
the  council,  the  council  at  once  proceeded  to  make 
Edward  Seymour,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  Lord  Protector,  and  by 
empowering  him  to  act  even  without  the  council,  conferred  upon 
him  an  authority  almost  regal.  Two  weeks  later,  under  the 
yirtuous  pretense  of  carrying  out  the  late  king's  wishes,  they  made 
Seymour  duke  of  Somerset  and  John  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
rewarded  other  members  of  the  council  in  the  same  way  with  titles 
and  honors. 

The  protector  was  undoubtedly  a  sincere  man,  a  good  soldier 
and  of  proyed  courage;  but  he  was  also  impetuous  and  con- 
spicuously lacking  in  judgment.  He  offended  the 
SepnSec^.  ^^^^^^^  ^7  fortifying  the  harbor  of  Boulogne,  contrary 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  last  treaty.  He  offended  the 
Scots  by  imperiously  demanding  the  fulfillment  of  a  treaty  which 
they  had  made  with  Henry  VIII.  in  1543,  by  which  the  Princess 
Mary  was  to  marry  Edward.  And  when  the  Scots  refused  to 
make  good  the  agreement,  he  crossed  the  border  and  defeated 
them  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Musselburgh,  or  Pinkie  Gleugh.  The 
victory  brought  great  glory  to  the  protector,  making  him  the 
darling  of  the  hour,  but  roused  the  whole  Scottish  nation  where 
before  there  had  been  of  late  a  growing  sympathy  with  the  English 
Reformation,  and  ultimately  brought  about  the  marriage  of  the 
young  queen  of  Scots  with  the  Dauphin  Francis,  the  rery  thing 
which  this  campaign  was  designed  to  avert. 

At  home  also,  the  protector  pursued  a  like  heedless  policy. 
Unlike  the  most  of  the  politicians  who  surrounded  him,  he  was 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  reform,  but  with  blind  indiffer- 
or'8  poii^v  ence  to  consequences  he  proposed  to  use  the  power  of 
the  state  to  secure  at  once  what  a  cooler  judgment 
would  have  waited  for  a  decade  at  least  to  bring  about.  He 
virtually  sanctioned  the  very  excesses  which  had  been  condemned 
in  the  Six  Articles  and  on  May  4,  1547,  announced  a  general 
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Tisitation  for  the  purification  of  the  churchea  to  take  eflFect 
throughout  England.  The  decorated  wiudows  were  to  be  broken, 
the  walls  whitewashed,  the  images  of  saint  or  SaTior  to  be 
destroyed.  Bishops,  also,  were  to  be  questioned  as  to  their  sup- 
port of  the  various  acts  for  the  abolition  of  the  papal  authority 
and  the  odtablishment  of  the  royal  supremacy.  Protests  were 
made,  but  they  were  unheeded.  Irresponsible  mobs  paraded  the 
country  roads  tricked  out  in  sacred  vestments  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  reverent  worship  of  a  thousand  years. 
Images  and  pictures  were  dragged  out  and  burned  in  the  midst 
of  blasphemous  revelry.  Everywhere  the  most  inflammable 
doctrines  were  fearlessly  preached. 

When  parliament  met  in  November  the  radical  reformers  were 
in  the  ascendant.  The  Six  Articles,  the  various  bills  of  the 
Parliament-  Lancastrian  period  against  Lollards,  and  the  treason  acts 
f^hepro^  of  Henry  VIII. ,  which  condemned  a  man  to  death  for 
lector,  j^,  calling  the  king  a  heretic,  were  swept  away.  The 
profanation  of  the  Eucharist  was  to  be  punished  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  but  communion  in  both  kinds  was  enjoined,  nor 
could  the  parish  priest  deny  those  who  reverently  desired  to  com- 
municate. The  shadow  of  authority  in  the  election  of  bishops, 
which  Henry  VIII.  had  left  to  dean  and  chapter,  was  also  taken 
away.  Bishops  henceforth  were  to  be  commissioned  solely  by  the 
crown  without  any  fiction  of  election. 

The  towns  generally  were  in  sympathy  with  these  radical 
measures  of  council  and  parliament;  the  country,  where  new  ideas 
naturally  gain  ground  more  slowly,  at  least  acquiesced. 
the  reform  The  government,  however,  seemed  bent  upon  making 
trouble  for  itself,  and  proceeded  to  reenact  the  law  of 
15-45,  thus  placing  at  its  disposal  the  property  of  the  hospitals, 
colleges,  and  chantries  throughout  England  which  had  escaped 
Henry  VIII.  A  great  show  was  made  of  establishing  new  schoalB 
out  of  the  proceeds,  but  only  eighteen  or  twenty  were  ever 
founded,  and  of  these  many  were  left  upon  such  meager  founda- 
tions that  they  were  practically  useless.  Three  hospitals  also  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  munificence  of  thid  protectorate. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  expected  confiscations  would  stop* 
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Bot  the  rapacious  council  turned  next  upon  the  bishoprics.    Three 
of  the  six  recently  founded  by  Henry   VIII.    were    abolished 

and  their  incomes  appropriated.  Other  bishops  were 
^l^l^SStL     compelled  to  surrender  large  portions  of  their  lands 

or  their  revenues  in  order  to  escape  confiscation. 
Church  buildings  were  seized  and  converted  to  worldly  uses ;  some- 
times the  buildings  were  razed  and  the  site  devoted  to  a  palace  for 
a  friend  of  the  government.  But  the  work  of  plunder  was  not 
to  stop  here.  Under  such  encouragement  from  those  in  author- 
ity, shrines  and  altar  plato  were  stolen  by  base  hands  to  find 
their  way  to  the  mint  to  be  issued  in  the  current  coin.  Chalices, 
jeweb,  bells,  and  ornaments,  were  appropriated  by  greedy  vestry- 
men, and  ofFered  for  public  sale;  pictures  and  furniture  were 
carried  ofF;  church  buildings  were  turned  into  stables,  and  horses 
and  mules  and  kine  munched  their  straw  in  solemn  pOence  under 
the  stately  arches  of  nave  or  choir  loft. 

Cranmer,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  exercising  his  peculiar  gifts  in 
bringing  out  an  English  Prayer-book  in  the  hope  of  introducing 
ThePnufer-  ^^'^  Order  in  the  midst  of  the  chaos  by  providing  a 
AHtyuni^  uniform  service.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  a  committee 
fmmtty,  js49,  o£  churchmen  of  whom  Nicholas  Ridley,  the  bishop  of 
Bochester,  is  perhaps  the  best  known.  The  work  received  the 
approval  of  convocation,  and  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
sanctioned  by  parliament  and  substituted  for  the  forms  already  in 
vogue.  It  was  an  adaptation  of  the  old  Missal,  or  Mass-book,  and 
the  Breviary,  the  book  which  contained  the  authorized  prayers  of 
the  old  church  for  the  seven  canonical  hours.  The  treatment  of 
the  Mass  naturally  puzzled  the  redactors.  They  finally  decided 
upon  a  compromise,  which  as  usual  in  such  cases  satisfied  no  one. 
They  went  too  far  to  carry  along  those  who  hated  the  new 
changes,  as  Bishop  Bonner,  and  not  far  enough  to  please  those 
who  denied  the  Beal  Presence  and  the  Encharistic  sacrifice.  It 
was  necessary  to  hold  another  ^'royal  visitation''  in  order  to 
enforce  the  new  service-book.  Bonner  was  deposed,  and  thrown* 
into  prison  where  he  lingered  until  the  death  of  Edward. 

Somerset  had  now  been  in  control  of  the  government  for 
two  years  and  the  e£Feot  of  his  high-handed  policy  was  beginning 
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to  be  manifest  npon  all  sides.     The  social  disorders  to  which  the 

later  acts  of  Henry's  reign  had  contributed,  had  increased;  nor 

*    had  the  protector  done  aught  to  relieve  the  distress, 

^^f^SSum     ®*^®  ^  modify  somewhat  the  laws  against  vagrancy. 

The  continued  debasing  of  the  coinage  had  also  aug- 
mented the  commercial  distress,  while  the  confiscation  and  break- 
ing up  of  the  foundations  connected  with  the  religious  gilds  had 
swelled  the  number  of  those  who  were  thrown  upon  public  charity 
for  support.  Tho  increasing  stringency,  moreover,  had  reacted 
upon  itself;  those  who  employed  servants  attempted  to  retrench 
by  cutting  down  the  number;  landlords,  also,  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  less  costly  methods  of  production,  continued  to  enclose 
large  areas  for  sheepwalks,  thus  swelling  the  ever-increasing 
multitude  who  were  left  to  choose  between  beggary,  robbery,  and 
starvation.  Bestlessness  increased  rapidly;  men  ceased  to  respect 
a  government  which  existed  only  to  impoverish  them ;  they  began 
to  discredit  the  reform  as  the  cause  of  all  their  misery;  they 
decried  the  leaders,  too  many  of  whom  had  fattened  upon  the 
plunder  of  the  church,  as  thieves  and  highwaymen. 

Serious  trouble  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1549.     The  effort 
to  introduce  the  Prayer-book  brought  on  risings  in  Cornwall  and 

Devon.  Exeter  was  besieged  by  a  band  of  10,000 
Jjgjw^yte-   rebels    who    demanded    the    restoration    of    the   Six 

Articles  and  the  Mass,  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  the 
suppression  of  the  English  Bible,  and  the  recall  of  Cardinal 
Pole.  They  were  put  down  by  Russell  and  Grey  but  only  after 
two  hard-fought  battles,  St.  Mary's  Clyst  and  Sampford  Courtenay, 
in  which  four  thousand  of  the  western  peasants  were  slain.  Of 
the  leaders,  among  whom  was  an  Arundel,  short  shrift  was  made. 
Insurrection  had  also  broken  out  in  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  and 
other  places.  The  most  serious  rising  occurred,  however,  in 
Norfolk  which  unlike  the  remote  western  counties  had  been  a 
stronghold  of  the  Reformation.  Here  the  grievance  of  the  people 
was  not  the  Prayer-book,  but  their  poverty  and  suffering.  A 
great  camp  was  formed  at  Mousehold  Hill,  near  Norwich,  whither, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  tanner  named  Ket,  the  people  proceeded 
in  a  very  orderly  way  to   summon   the   neighboring  landlords 
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before  them  to  answer  for  their  oondnct  in  the  enclosnre  of  the 
neighboring  commons  and  the  eviotion  of  yeoman  tenants.  The 
protector  was  greatly  puzzled  as  to  what  coarse  to  follow,  for 
these  were  his  friends;  he  himself  was  attempting  to  check  the 
greed  of  the  landlords  and  had  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  enclosures.  He  therefore  sought  to  temporize  and 
persuade  the  people  to  entrust  their  cause  to  him;  but  the  rebels 
refused  to  break  up  the  camp  until  their  grieyances  had  first  been 
righted.  Fighting  began,  and  then  tiie  trouble  was  on.  John 
Dudley,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  marching  north  with  an 
army  designed  for  Scotland,  was  ordered  to  proceed  against  the 
rebels.  This  he  did  at  once,  routing  them  with  great  slaughter, 
August  27. 

These  eyents  completely  destroyed  what  was  left  of  Somerset's 
waning  influence.  It  was  evident  to  the  most  hopeful  that  he 
failure  of  ou  ^^  failed,  not,  however,  from  any  lack  of  good  will, 
SdflSni^*  ^^^  simply  because  he  persisted  in  doing  too  many 
trauan,  things  at  ouce.  The  whole  country  was  in  confusion; 
the  people  were  suffering,  and  the  government  was  sinking  into 
hopeless  debt.  Corruption,  moreover,  pervaded  the  public  service 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  royal  mints  not  only  continued  their 
dangerous  output  of  debased  coins,  but  the  royal  officers  were 
coining  on  their  own  account.  Sharington,  the  master  of  the 
mint  at  Bristol,  confessed  that  in  a  few  months  he  had  thus  put 
out  some  £100,000.  The  commander  of  the  skeleton  regiments 
on  the  northern  border  drew  pay  and  rations  for  the  full  quota 
of  troop3,  and  kept  up  the  fraud  by  hiring  neighboring  country- 
men to  fill  his  depleted  ranks  on  muster  days.  It  was  evident  to 
all,  finally  even  to  Somerset  himself,  that  his  administration  had 
been  a  pitiful  failure,  and  the  council  determined  to  fall  back 
upon  the  terms  of  Henry's  will.  Somerset,  accordingly,  was 
retired  though  not  without  a  few  weeks  of  seclusion  in  the  Tower. 

John  Dudley,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  been  the  chief 
instrument  in  the  overthrow  of  Somerset,  now  became  the 
influential  man  of  the  council,  but  without  the  title  or  rank  of 
protector.  He  was  such  a  man  as  times  of  revolution  are  likely 
to  bring  to  the  fore.     He  had  by  diligence  and  merit  worked  out 
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from  uuder  the  shadow  of  his  father's  reverses,  and  had  become 
distiuguished  ''as  a  soldier,  a  diplomatist,  and  as  an  admiral." 
He  was  shrewd,  canning,  and  knew  how  to  keep  his  thoughts  to 
himself.  He  was  free  from  enthusiasm  both  in  his  faults  and  his 
virtues.  He  affected  to  support  the  religious  reform  but,  as  the 
sequel  proved,  his  support  was  a  matter  of  politics  rather  than 
principle. 

When  Dudley  came  into  power  the  tide  was  already  setting 
strong  towards  the'conservative  policy  of  Henry  VIII.  The  com- 
mons of  Devon  and  Cornwall  had  openly  demanded  the 
SS^orSk  restoration  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  a  reenactment  of 
the  Six  Articles.  But  for  Dudley  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  this  movement  meant  the  restoration  of  Norfolk  and 
Gardiner,  and  he  very  well  knew  that  to  restore  Norfolk  meant 
the  restoration  of  the  old  nobility  to  power  and  the  speedy  end  of 
his  own  iniSaence.  Ilis  only  hope,  therefore,  was  to  make 
thorough  work  where  Somerset  had  begun.  Bishops  like  Gardiner 
were  displaced  by  men  like  Ridley,  Hooper,  and  Coverdale.  The 
fires  of  Smithfield  were  not  allowed  to  smoulder;  and  the  world 
witnessed  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  Protestants  burning  Prot- 
estants. 

In  carrying  out  his  schemes  Dudley  needed  all  the  available 
strength  of  the  reform  party,  and  in  April  1550  Somerset  was 
Dudley  over-  ^S^^  admitted  to  the  council.  His  influence  had 
wi/'^iai^  r^P^^y  revived  after  his  fall.  Before  the  unquestioned 
of  Somerset  sincerity  of  the  man,  the  superiority  of  his  personal 
character,  his  nearness  to  the  king  and  interest  in  his  welfare,  men 
soon  forgot  his  mistakes  and  began  to  look  to  him  again  as  the 
real  leader  of  the  reform.  But  as  the  autumn  of  1551  came  in, 
the  reaction  in  his  favor  so  alarmed  Dudley  that  he  began  to  plot 
again  for  his  overthrow  and  suddenly  arrested  him  on  the  charge 
of  treason.  And  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  convict  him 
upon  this  charge,  he  dropped  it  for  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against 
Dudley  himself,  and  in  January  1552  the  quondam  protector  was 
sent  to  the  block.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake  for  Dudley.  From 
that  day  eyes  were  opened  to  the  real  character  of  this  sealou 
reformer  and  men  began  to  detest  him. 
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As  Dudley  realized  that  his  popularity  with  his  party  was 
declining^  he  increased  his  pretended  enthusiasm  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  church.  The  success  of  Charles  in  Ger« 
^j^S^  many  had  driren  a  multitude  of  Protestant  exiles  across 
the  sea,  who  brought  the  ultra  views  of  the  Zwinglian 
school  with  them  and  soon  made  their  influence  felt  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Even  Cranmer  was  drifting  fast  in  their  wake, 
and  was  prepared  at  last  to  deny  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Mass. 
la  1552  the  Prayer-book  of  1549,  known  as  the  First  Prayer^ 
book  of  Edward  VL  was  superseded  by  the  Second  Prayer-book 
of  Edward  VL  The  new  Prayer-book  was  followed  by  the 
Forty-two  Articles^  which  presented  a  new  statement  of  doctrine, 
based  on  the  Lutheran  confession.  The  same  parliament  also 
took  time  from  their  doctrinal  discussions  to  pass  a  poor-law 
which  compelled  each  parish  to  make  a  systematic  collection  for 
its  poor,  an  honest  but  futile  effort  to  meet  distresses  which  struck 
their  roots  far  back  into  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Second  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  and  the  Forty-two 
Articles  indicate  the  high-water  mark  of  the  first  period  of  the 
reform.  The  leaders  bad  already  outstripped  the 
wQUtmnrh  nation.  The  corruption  of  some  and  the  wholesale 
orm.  piQndering  of  most,  had  discredited  their  principles, 
and  the  forces  of  reaction  were  gathering,  all  the  more  terrible 
and  disastrous  in  recoil,  because  for  the  time  repressed  by 
authority  and  compelled  to  gather  strength  in  secret. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE   CATHOLIC   BEAOTION 

EDWARD  FT.,  1599 
MARY,  ISSS-lSOa 


As  Edward  neared  his  sixteenth  year,  it  became  evident  to  his 
ministers  that  he  would  never  endure  the  cares  of  royalty;  and 
Dudley,  now  duke  of  Northumberland,  began  to  turn  his  thought 
to  the  succession  with  the  view  of  perpetuating  his  own  author- 
ttj.    He  persuaded  Edward,  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  the 
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Bef ormation,  to  make  a  wOl  as  his  father  had  done  before  him. 
By  this  will  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  to  be  set  aside  as 
illegitimate  and  the  succession  was  to  pass  to  Lady 
^*gj°^  Jane  Grey,  the  granddaughter  of  Henry  VIII. 's  &vor- 
ite  sister,  Mary,  the  queen  of  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
who  had  married  for  her  secoud  husband,  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk.  Edward  entered  into  the  plan  warmly.  The 
will  was  signed,  but  there  was  not  time  to  secure  the  sanction  of 
pa^Mament.  For  the  same  holy  purpose,  to  save  the  Seformation, 
Edward  was  also  persuaded  to  sanction  the  marriage  of  Lady 
Jane  to  Guilford  Dudley,  the  son  of  Duke  John. 

On  July  6,  1553,  the  boy  king  died.  Dudley  attempted  to 
keep  the  secret  until  he  could  seize  Mary,  but  Mary^s  friends 
**Queen  '^^^e  alert,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
eiaimeST'  ^^^S^^  death  she  was  in  full  flight  to  join  the  Howards 
Jviy  J0  in  Norfolk,  proclaiming  her  reign  as  she  passed  along 

and  calling  upon  the  loyal  to  join  her.  In  the  meanwhile,  North- 
umberland summoned  the  council,  announced  the  king^s  death, 
and  proclaimed  ''Queen  Jane.^'  The  unfortunate  girl  who  was  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  minister's  ambition,  was  hardly  in  her  soTen- 
teenth  year.  Her  beauty,  her  noble  and  pare  spirit,  her  innocence 
and  her  tragic  fate,  hare  made  her  a  universal  favorite.  One 
almost  marvels  that  such  a  flower  could  bloom  in  the  atmosphere 
that  surrounded  John  Dudley.  She  cared  nothing  for  the  royal 
honors  and  submitted  to  his  plans  because  she  was  taught  it  was 
her  duty.  Yet  she  was  by  no  means  a  puppet,  and  stoutly  refused 
to  have  Dudley's  son,  her  husband,  crowned  with  her. 

From  the  first,  Jane  had  little  prospect  of  success;  even  in 
London,  where  if  anywhere  Dudley  might  expect  support,  his 
proclamation  was  received  by  the  assembled  crowds  in  silence. 
The  lack  of  enthusiasm  was  ominous;  the  tide  of  reaction  was 
coming  in;  the  people  were  weary  of  the  rule  of  the  reformers, 
who  after  twenty  years  of  reformation,  apparently  saw  as  much  to 
reform  as  ever.  The  old  duke,  Thomas  Howard,  was  still  in  the 
Tower;  but  his  sons  and  grandsons  were  up,  and  from  far  and 
near  the  country  fiocked  to  their  banner.  The  fieet  also  declared 
for  Mary,  and  at  last  even  the  Protestant  lords  went  over  to  her. 
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There  was  nothing  left  for  Dudley  bat  submission;  and  on  July 
19  he  abandoned  his  queen  of  a  week,  and  himself  proclaimed 
Mary  at  Cambridge.  The  next  day  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
the  Tower.  There  was  no  hope  for  him,  and  yet  with  the  idea  of 
winning  some  favor  with  his  executioners  he  made  an  abject  con- 
fession: that  his  Protestantism  had  been  only  a  sham,  that  he 
was  a  good  Catholic  at  heart  and  that  he  had  been  all  along  play- 
ing a  part.  He  failed  to  save  himself,  but  did  great  harm  to  the 
Protestant  cause;  for  the  simple  folk,  who  had  called  him  their 
"Joshua,"  and  were  accustomed  to  trust  him  implicitly,  naturally 
began  to  saspect  all  professions  and  believe  in  no  man^s  sincerity. 
On  August  3,  Mary  entered  London.  The  Lady  Jane  and  her 
husband  were  arrested,  and  in  November  were  tried  and  convicted 
of  treason.  But  Mary  fully  intended  to  be  lenient,  and  had  no 
thought  then  of  shedding  their  blood. 

The  choice  of  Mary  was  the  expression  of  the  desire  of  the 
nation  to  retrace  its  steps.  But  how  f:*r  would  the  reaction  go? 
This  would  be  determined  by  thu  chc;racter  of  Mary 
and  the  policy  of  her  ministors.  How  long  should  the 
reaction  endure?  This  would  bv  '.etermined  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  people  would  follow  their  sovereign.  The  outlook 
for  the  reformers,  therefore,  was  not  encouraging.  The  new 
queen  was  a  Tudor,  with  all  the  Tudor  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
blind  self-will,  with  a  dangerous  possibility  of  ruthless  cruelty 
if  roused  or  resisted.  With  all  the  intensity  of  her  Tudor  nature, 
moreover,  Mary  was  devoted  to  her  mother's  faith  and  under 
strong  influence  was  certain  to  take  up  the  full  restoration  of  that 
faith  to  her  people  as  the  one  object  of  her  life. 

At  first,  however,  her  course  was  moderate  enough.  The 
late  king  was  buried  with  the  public  rites  prescribed  by  the 
existing  law;  Cranmer,  who  was  still  at  large,  was  ::.llowed  to 
mod,  conduct  the  ceremonies.  The  members  of  Edward's 
muufnof  council  who  had  not  supported  Dudley,  were  left  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  places.  The  Protestant 
bishops  who  had  been  most  pronounced  in  their  ator  teaching 
were  removed  and  the  old  Catholic  bishops  were  restorod  again  to 
their  dioceses.     The  persecution  of  Catholics  was  also  stopped; 
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religiouB  disputations  were  forbidden,  but  Protestants  were  to  be 
protected  from  the  interference  of  reactionary  mobs. 

To  the  great  majority  of  the  people  this  was  well  pleasing. 
They  hailed  Mary's  accession  as  the  first  step  toward  a  retnrn  to 
Mnd^atum  ^^^  policy  of  her  father,  but  they  did  not  wish  to  go 
%-9tpary  further.  They  were  not  Protestants;  but  they  did 
liament  ^ofc  -^^jgh  to  see  Mary  declared  legitimate  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  Elizabeth's  claims  as  fixed  by  Henry's  will.  They 
had,  moreoTcr,  dipped  too  generally  into  the  plnnder  of  the  church 
to  wish  to  see  the  church  restored  as  it  had  been  in  Wolsey's 
time;  they  had  no  desire  to  surrender  the  confiscated  lands,  which 
had  now  been  in  their  hands  for  nearly  a  generation.  When,  there- 
fore, Mary's  first  parliament,  the  most  nearly  representative  of  any 
which  had  been  chosen  in  England  for  many  years,  came  together, 
the  most  radical  of  Edward's  religious  laws,  the  Prayer-book, 
and  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  were  swept  away;  the  Mass  was 
restored,  and  the  clergy  were  required  to  return  to  celibacy;  but 
beyond  this,  parliament  refused  to  go.  It  was  satisfied  with 
restoring  the  statutes  of  Henry's  reign;  and  eyen  here  it  made 
exceptions.  The  Six  Articles  and  the  older  laws  against  the 
Lollards  found  no  fayor. 

Gardiner,  the  chancellor,  was  a  thorough-going  Englishman 
.and  had  no  desire  to  see  either  the  papal  authority  restored  in 
ThepariiU'  England,  or  the  crown  bound  by  a  foreign  alliance  to 
ma?T^f**  the  support  of  Spain  or  France.  But  Mary  was  already 
qMeHUm,  i5S3,  drifting  out  from  under  his  infiuence  and  had  fallen 
under  the  power  of  other  counsellors.  By  them  she  had  been 
induced  to  fix  her  mind  upon  two  projecte  which  she  had  long 
cherished  in  secret;  first  to  secure  a  marriage  alliance  with  her 
cousin  Philip  of  Spain,  and  second  to  restore  England  completely 
to  the  papal  allegiance.  In  the  second  she  had  been  greatly 
encouraged  by  Senard,  the  imperial  minister,  yet  he  had  no  desire 
by  pushing  the  matter,  to  imperil  the  prospect  of  the  marriage. 
In  this  he  reflected  both  the  ambition  and  the  caution  of  hie 
master.  Charles,  in  fact,  regarded  the  marriage  alliance  as  a  neces- 
sary offset  to  the  alliance  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with  Francis 
of  France.     It  was  to  be  his  next  more  in  the  great  continental 
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game;  the  interests  of  England  were  of  little  moment  compared 
with  the  success  of  his  vast  schemes  against  his  nyal.  Bat  Marj 
with  characteristic  Tador  impatience  was  unwilling  to  wait  for  the 
unwinding  of  the  emperor^s  plot,  and  had  no  sooner  made  up  her 
mind  than  she  entered  at  once  into  secret  negotiations  with  the 
pope,  and  Cardinal  Pole  set  out  for  England.  The  emperor  heard 
of  the  measure  in  alarm  and  persuaded  the  pope  to  call  Pole  back. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  parliament  in  its  own  way  was  working 
at  the  problems  presented  by  the  new  reign.  When  it  had  settled 
the  religions  question,  it  turned  to  the  question  of  the  royal  mar- 
riage. The  members  were  fully  determined  that  a  foreign  prince 
should  not  sit  upon  the  English  throne  even  as  the  consort  of 
their  queen,  and  on  the  16th  of  November  the  Speaker  of  the 
Commons,  in  the  name  of  parliament,  formally  petitioned  the 
queen  to  marry  one  of  her  own  subjects.  Mary  was  furious,  and 
as  the  parliament  showed  no  signs  of  withdrawing  its  impertinent 
advice,  on  December  6  she  sent  the  members  to  their  homes, — a 
bad  omen  for  the  future. 

In  the  council  the  Spanish  marriage  was  hardly  more  popular. 
Gardiner,  who  was  in  touch  with  the  parliament,  proposed 
Tfummmea  ^^*^^  Courteuay,  who  as  great-grandson  of  Edward 
andtheSwrn-TY.  was  of  the  blood-royal  and  though    a   subject, 

"^•^  ^^  worthy  by  birth  to  Tie  the  queen's  consort.  But  Mary's 
mind  was  made  up, — always  a  serious  matter  for  a  Tudor.  She, 
moreover,  had  formed  a  most  romantic  attachment  for  her  Spanish 
kinsman,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  but  whom  she  imagined  to  be 
a  paragon  of  all  princely  virtues.  Gardiner  knew  his  mistress  too 
well  to  continue  his  opposition,  and  wisely  determined  to  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  the  evils  which  might  follow  the  Spanish 
marriage,  by  prescribing  a  series  of  stipulations,  in  which  Charles 
pledged  himself  that  Philip  should  never  be  more  than  titular 
king  of  England,  that  England  should  never  be  united  with 
Spain  under  one  crown,  that  all  foreigners  should  be  excladed 
from  command  in  the  English  army  or  navy,  and  that  England 
should  not  be  asked  to  assist  Spain  in  her  wars  with  France. 
The  council  then  yielded  a  reluctant  consent.  The  marriage 
contracts  were  signed,  and  the  time  for  the  wedding  fixed. 
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From  the  nation  at  large  Mary  got  little  comfort.  In  spite  of 
the  concessions  of  Charles,  Englishmen  generally  believed  that 
General tmpo-  England  was  now  to  becomc  a  mere  dependency  of 
sp^Mi  Spain,  like  Naples  and  the  Low  Conntries,  ruled  by 
^"^orriaae.  Spanish  adventurers  and  overawed  by  Spanish  mns- 
keteers.  If  Protestants  and  Catholics  could  agree  to  make 
common  cause,  something  might  be  done  to  preserve  the  independ- 
ence of  England,  but  the  bitter  memories  connected  with  the 
names  of  Seymour  and  Dudley  were  too  fresh  to  permit  the  Cath- 
olics to  join  with  their  recent  foes.  Nevertheless  some  of  Dudley ^s 
old  friends,  rallying  around  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  attempted  to  raise  the  people  oi  Kent  and  the  Midlands  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing- the  Spanish  marriage.  The 
quest  from  first  to  last  was  a  f ooPs  errand :  a  little  band  of  Kentish 
men  followed  Wyatt  into  London  but  were  overwhelmed  and 
disarmed;  he  himself  with  Suffolk  and  others  was  sent  to  the 
block.  It  was  inevitable  that  Suffolk's  daughter,  the 
Lady  Jane,  and  her  harmless  husband  should  be  drawn 
down  with  her  father  and  his  friends,  although  they  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  plot.  On  February  12,  the  sentence  of  the  year  before 
was  carried  out. 

The  ill-timed  insurrection  and  the  vigorous  treatment  of  the 
rebels  prevented  further  opposition  and  in  April  a  new  parliament 
Marriage  of  '^rmally  Sanctioned  the  marriage  contract.  The  prince 
ph^p'^jiiv  *rr'^®^  ^^  J^^y  ft'^d  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  *^®  marriage  wae 
25.]55i  celebrated.  The  pair  were  thoroughly  incompatible. 
Mary  was  plain,  without  any  attractive  qualities  of  mind  or  body, 
and  withal  was  twelve  years  the  senior  of  her  husband.  Her 
health  was  already  breaking;  she  had  grown  wan  and  haggard; 
her  spirits  were  easily  affected;  all  of  which  did  not  tend  to 
commend  her  to  a  husband  who  had  tolerated  the  marriage  at  all, 
simply  as  a  political  necessity. 

While  Philip  remained  in  England  he  had  counselled  his 
ardent  queen  to  move  cautiously  in  carrying  out  the  second 
project  which  was  as  dear  to  her  as  the  Spanish  marriage.  With 
his  return  to  Spain,  however,  the  only  influence  that  could  have 
stayed  her  hand  was  withdrawn.      The  parliament,  which  had 
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accepted  the  Spanish  marriage,  had  flatly  refoBed  to  restore  the 
Six  Articles,  and  a  proposition  to  reSnact  the  laws  against  Lol- 
Thsoaoni  ^^^J  ^^  ^®®^  1^^  somewhere  between  the  two 
(Okgkutee  n-  houses.   But  in  October,  when  Mary's  third  parliament 

came  together,  it  was  soon  evident  that  while  a  large 
majority  had  no  objection  to  restoring  the  pope,  they  were  in 
no  mind  to  renounce  the  possession  of  church  lands  which  had 
fallen  to  the  nation  by  reason  of  its  share  in  Henry's  acts  of 
spoliation.  In  vain  Mary  and  her  chancellor  pleaded;  in  vain 
Mary  sought  to  set  an  example  by  releasing  the  church  lands 
which  were  held  by  the  crown.  There  the  matter  hung  until  the 
pope  came  to  the  rescue  by  formally  agreeing  to  ratify  the 
possession  of  the  church  lands  by  the  present  holders,  on  condition 
that  parliament  pass  the  laws  necessary  to  restore  the  papal 
supremacy.  On  the  29th  of  November,  parliament  voted  on  the 
question,  whether  the  country  should  return  to  the  obedience  of 
the  Apostolic  see.  In  the  Upper  House  the  assent  was  given 
without  opposition.  In  the  Lower  House,  out  of  360  members 
present,  only  two  responded  with  a  negative  vote.  The  next  day, 
St.  Andrew's  Day,  the  last  of  November,  1554,  the  queen,  the 
council,  and  the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  repaired 
to  Whitehall  and  kneeling  before  Cardinal  Pole,  the  papal  legate, 
who  with  "ecstatic  impatience"  had  been  waiting  for  this  moment 
ever  since  the  accession  of  Mary,  confessed  the  sin  of  the  nation 
and  received  absolution.  England  was  now  once  more  restored 
to  the  church  of  the  continent.  On  January  4,  parliament 
completed  its  work  by  presenting  to  the  crown  the  so-called 
'^ Great  Bill,"  which  swept  away  all  the  ecclesiastical  legislation 
of  Henry  subsequent  to  the  year  1529. 

The  limits  of   legislative  reaction   were   now    reached   and 
parliament  refused  to  go  farther.      The  two  acts  upon  which 

Elizabeth's  right  to  the  succession  rested  had  been 
Qtfi^SdL^^^  slated  by  Gardiner  for  condemnation,  but  parliament 

refused  to  touch  them  save  as  they  affected  the  see  of 
Rome.  It  restored  the  authority  of  the  bishops'  courts  but 
expressi}  lenied  them  the  right  "to  inquiet  or  molest  any  person 
or  persons  or  body  politic,"  on  account  of  the  possession  of  any  of 
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the  seqneetered  lands  or  other  property  of  the  chorch.  The  Act 
of  Mortmain  was  suspended  for  twenty  years,  but  *Hhe  specter  of 
praemunire"  was  left  ^^unezorcised'^  to  haunt  the  clergy  with  all 
the  shadowy  terrors  which  had  been  imparted  to  it  by  the  decision 
of  Heniy  VIII. 's  coarts.  In  vain  the  clergy  pleaded  that  the 
hated  law  might  be  repealed  or  at  least  limited  in  its  application; 
parliament  would  go  no  farther.  The  tide  of  reaction  was  at 
flood. 

The  nation  was  satisfied;  enough  had  been  donOi  and  here 
matters  might  have  rested,  had  not  Mary  made  up  her  mind  to 
force  Englishmen  to  become  Catholics  in  heart  as  they 
£h6/in^  had  become  Catholics  again  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
As  men  understood  the  functions  of  government,  it 
was  entirely  within  her  right  to  compel  her  subjects  to  subscribe 
to  a  uniform  faith.  She  was  also  justiGed  by  the  customary  law 
of  Europe  in  using  yiolence  against  those  who  defied  the  laws  and 
subjecting  them  to  death  by  the  torture  of  fire.  It  was  neyerthe- 
less  a  grave  and  fatal  error,  and  did  more  to  defeat  Mary's  purpose 
and  bring  on  a  new  Protestant  reaction  than  all  the  fiery 
polemics  of  men  like  John  Ejiox  and  others;  she  could  not  crush 
the  rising  spirit  of  humanity  in  the  hearts  of  her  people. 

On  June  20,  1555,  the  act  which  restored  the  heresy  acts  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Heury  V.  went  into  effect.  Among  the  first 
victims  were  John  Rogers,  the  Bible  translator,  and  Hooper,  the 
bishop  of  Gloucester.  Gardiner  and  others,  possibly  Mary  herself, 
did  not  expect  any  serious  resistance;  a  few  examples  only  would 
be  necessary  to  show  the  heretics  that  the  government  was  in 
earnest.  They  gave  the  leaders  little  credit  for  sincerity  and 
thought  that,  like  Dudley,  the  smell  of  death  would  frighten  them 
into  speedy  acquiescence.  Bat  these  were  different  men  whose 
faith  was  now  to  be  put  to  the  test;  nor  could  their  firmness  be 
shaken  by  the  sight  of  the  flames.  Spectators  who  came  to  scoff 
and  jeer,  went  away  thoughtful  and  reverent.  Coverdale  was 
saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  king  of  Denmark;  but  Ridley 
and  Latimer  sealed  their  faith  at  Oxford,  October  16,  1555. 
Latimer  was  now  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  hale  and  hearty 
and  merry  to  the   last.     "Play  the    man.  Master  Ridley,''  he 
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shonted  to  his  fellow,  as  the  ezecntioners  were  fastening  them  to 
the  stake,  *'We  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle  in  England,  as 
I  trust  by  God's  grace  shall  never  be  pnt  out." 

Of  all  Mary's  victims  none  perhaps  had  merited  her  vengeance 
more  than  Granmer.  She  would  not  be  a  woman  to  forget  the 
^^  part  which  he  had  taken  in  fastening  the  stain  upon 

oranmer,       her  birth.     Granmer  had  been  brought  up  for  trial  in 

September  1555  at  the  time  when  Ridley  and  Latimer 
were  tried.  But  he,  unlike  them,  was  a  regularly  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  Gatholic  church  and  his  fellow  bishops  feared  to 
proceed  without  special  license  from  Home.  AVhen  at  last  in  the 
following  February  the  requisite  authority  was  received,  Cranmer's 
courage,  which  had  never  been  of  the  stoutest,  failed  him.  He 
shrank  from  the  torture  of  the  heretic's  death,  and  in  hope  of 
gaining  bis  life  recanted.  His  enemies,  however,  had  no  thought 
of  allowing  their  victim  to  escape  and  he  was  condemned  notwith- 
standing. As  the  end  drew  near,  he  recovered  his  spirit  and 
boldly  facing  death  withdrew  his  unhappy  denial  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  thmsting  his  right  hand  into  the  flame  first,  ''that  unworthy 
right  hand,*'  as  he  sadly  exclaimed,  with  which  he  had  signed  the 
recantation. 

The  whole  number  of  executions  amounted  to  277.  The 
victims  were  taken  almost  altogether  from  the  ranks  of  the  com- 

mon  people.  No  one  of  note  among  the  laity  suffered; 
eiU'itnfthe    and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ecclesiastics,  such  as 

Bidley,  Latimer,  and  Granmer,  none  who  could  be 
called  prominent.  The  executions,  moreover,  were  confined 
almoat  entirely  to  the  three  dioceses  of  London,  Norwich,  and 
Canterbury.  In  the  rest  of  England,  all  told,  they  did  not 
number  more  than  fifty.  They  were  enough,  however,  to  stir  a 
deep  spirit  of  hate  and  resentment  among  the  people  and  leave  an 
indelible  impression  upon  the  English  mind  which  three  hundred 
years  have  not  been  able  to  efface. 

Mary  felt  deeply  the  decline  of  her  popularity.  She  knew 
that  her  people  hated  her  and  waited  for  her  death.  To  add  to 
her  sorrow  and  sense  of  loneliness,  Philip,  under  the  plea  of  new 
duties,  had  practically  deserted  her.     She  longed  for  the  love  of 
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the  husband  who  never  came,  and  who  ceased  at  last  even  to 
write  to  her.     She  iiad  prayed  for  a  child ;  but  her  prayers  had 

been  mocked.  Even  God  apparently  had  abandoned 
MafiTB         her.     She  was  alone  and  desolate.     She  dared  no  longer 

trust  herself  in  public,  lest  she  should  give  way  in  un- 
seemly outbursts  of  hysteric  passion.  She  fell  into  a  profound 
melancholy  and  great  distaste  of  life. 

Her  councillors  knew  that  the  nation,  goaded  by  the  brutal 
scenes  which  they  were  called  upon  to  witness,  only  waited  a 
leader  to  break  into  open  revolt.  A  futile  attempt  was  made  in 
1567  by  Thomas  Stafford,  the  grandson  of  the  late  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. The  affair  of  itself  was  of  little  importance;  but  the 
expedition  had  been  fitted  out  in  France  and  gave  Mary,  therefore, 
a  pretext  for  declaring  war  against  France.  Philip,  who  visited 
England  for  a  few  weeks  in  March,  had  exerted  all  his  influence 
for  this  purpose,  and  Mary  was  well  pleased  to  have  one 
opportunity  at  last  of  gratifying  her  husband. 

England,  perhaps  in  all  her  history,  was  never  less  prepared 
for  war.     Mary  had  been  allowed  to  exhaust  the  royal  treasury  in 

her  frantic  efforts  to  refound  the  abbeys  and  restore 
Calais,  Jan^   the  desecrated   church  buildings.      Many  complaints 

had  come  from  Calais  of  the  beggared  condition  of  its 
garrison  and  the  ruined  state  of  its  fortifications;  she  had  been 
warned  by  Admiral  Howard  of  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  navy. 
But  with  the  same  blindness  with  which  she  had  urged  on  the 
executions  of  linen  drapers  and  village  priests,  she  had  continued 
to  pour  out  the  national  treasure  in  her  work  of  restoring  the 
church.  She  was  now  compelled,  therefore,  to  levy  forced  loans, 
to  lay  new  duties  upon  imports  and  exports,  for  which  the  laws 
gave  her  no  sanction,  and  to  continue  the  debasement  of  the 
coinage.  After  so  much  else,  these  acts  completely  destroyed 
what  little  credit  Mary  still  retained  with  the  proprietary  classes, 
who  had  not  been  directly  affected  by  the  persecutions.  The  war 
itself,  moreover,  was  exceedingly  unpopular;  the  possibility  of 
it  was  the  thing  which  had  been  feared  from  the  first,  and  was 
the  secret  of  most  of  the  popular  suspicion  of  Philip.  When, 
therefore,  early  in  the  new  year^  the  news  was  brought  home  that 
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Calais  and  GnisneB,  the  last  footbold  of  the  English  in  France, 
which  had  been  English  territory  for  211  years,  had  been  taken 
by  the  duke  of  Guise  without  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  incom- 
petent ministers  of  Mary  to  save  them,  nothing  was  left  to  com- 
plete the  general  disgust  and  detestation  of  the  people. 

No  one  felt  the  crushing  disappointment  of  the  fall  of  Calais 
more  than  Mary  herself.  It  was  the  last  sign  of  the  Divine  dis- 
Deafhqf  i^^OT  and  she  roused  herself  with  frantic  energy  to 
^tSerir'  continue  her  work.  The  fiery  executions  went  on  with 
^^-  renewed  vigor;  the  rebuilding  and  reestablishing  of 

monasteries  continued.  But  the  end  was  not  far  off.  Mary  died 
on  the  17th  of  November,  1558. 

Mary  was  a  good  woman  misled  by  the  fatal  superstition  which 
confounded  religion  with  opinion.  Had  she  lived  in  better  times 
she  might  have  proved  a  worthy  qneen.  Religious  party 
^fSnT  '^^^^©^  ^^  made  of  her  a  monster,  but  she  seems  to 
have  been  well  educated,  amiable  in  manner,  and  not 
altogether  unpleasing,  until  she  became  haggard  by  disease  and  a 
brewing  heart.  No  monarch  was  ever  more  conscientious  in  the 
fuL^ment  of  a  monarch's  high  responsibilities;  none  more 
sincere  in  the  unflinching  pursuit  of  what  she  deemed  to  be  right. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  daughter  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  to  be 
other  than  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Reformation.  But  she  was  not 
crael  by  nature;  few  political  executions  would  have  attended  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  had  not  the  foolish  rebellion  of  Suffolk 
and  Wyatt  driven  her  to  measures  of  severity.  Her  religious 
persecutions  also  were  inspired  not  by  a  thirst  for  blood,  but  by 
her  passionate  desire  to  save  the  souls  of  the  millions  of  her 
countrymen,  who,  as  she  sincerely  believed,  were  in  danger  of 
eternal  damnation  because  of  the  errancy  of  a  few  religious 
teachers.  In  this  use  of  political  power,  moreover,  she  was  upheld 
by  the  oonvictions  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  her  time. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

buiabrh;  thb  bifobx  wtabushid 


When  Elizabeth  began  her  reign,  the  realm  was  in  a  eritieal 
oondition.  The  coontxy  was  in  the  midst  of  a  disastrons  war 
^^^^  with  France  and  Soothind.  The  kingdom  was 
^SSShfaSed  practically  defenseless;  it  was  without  an  army,  with* 
cot  a  navy,  and  its  fortifications  were  cnunbling. 
The  treasury  was  empty;  the  currency  was  in  confusion;  trade 
was  languishingi  and  taxes  were  heavy.  During  the  last  three 
years  of  Mary's  reign,  moreover,  the  land  had  been  ravaged  by 
famine  and  pestilence,  and  the  people  were  still  suffering.  They 
were  just  in  the  mood,  therefore,  to  cast  themselves  with  terrible 
energy  into  a  reaction  which  threatened  to  be  even  more  violenty 
more  terrible,  more  destructive  of  life  and  property  than  the 
Marian  persecution,  if  it  did  not  end  in  civil  war.  The  question 
of  the  succession,  also,  was  by  no  means  settled;  France  was  sure 
to  press  tho  claims  of  Mery  of  Scotland,  and  the  pope,  strongly 
French  in  his  sympathies,  was  certain  to  issue  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication whenever  the  Fmnch  court  gave  the  word.  Such  was 
the  forbidding  outlook  when  Elisabeth  took  up  the  vrork  of  her 
unhappy  sister. 

Almost  the  first  important  act  of  the  new  queen  was  to  make 
William  Cecil  Secretary  of  State.  Cecil  bad  been  Somerset's 
private  secretary  and  had  held  high  office  under 
^1^^  Dudley.  During  Mary's  reign  he  had  remained  in 
obscurity,  finding  shelter  with  many  others  who  had 
been  of  Edward's  court,  by  conforming  to  the  dominant  religion. 
Another  important  appointment  of  Elizabeth  was  that  of  Matthew 
Parker,  the  old  chaplain  of  her  mother,  to  the  position  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Pole,  who  had  succeeded  Granmer  as  archbishop 
of  Oanterbury.  Both  men  were  moderate  Protestants  and  wer^  one 
with  Elizabeth  in  her  desire  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  the  realm. 

The  religious  question  demanded  immediate  settlement.  Th^ 
nation  was  still  Catholic,  both  in  form  and  in  sentiment,  although 
the  people  were  weary  of  the  church  courts  and  their  heresy  trials, 
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and  were  generally  disgasted  with  the  {granny  of  priests.  The 
new  pope,  Paul  IV.,  moreover,  was  apparently  inclined  to  de- 
£itMiffff^  mand  the  surrender  of  the  chareh  lands,  and  in 
^tous  ^^^  event  the  papacy  also  would  inevitably  oome  in 
9'*«"^  for  a  share  in  the  revulsion  of  feeling  roused  by  the 
excesses  of  Mary  and  her  pro-Spanish  policy.  Yet  Elizabeth 
hesitated  to  break  with  the  papacy.  She  was  more  Catholic  than 
Protestant  in  her  sympathies  and  had  no  desire  to  commit 
England  again  to  the  Reformation.  But  Anne  Boleyn's  daughter 
coald  never  expect  the  recognition  of  Home.  If  Elizabeth  would 
reign  she  must  take  up  again  the  work  of  her  father.  Yet  she 
would  not  be  hurried.  She  insisted  on  having  Mass  in  Latin, 
bat  she  permitted  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Greed,  to  be  used  in  English. 
She  stopped  the  persecutions  for  heresyi  but  forbac'.e  controversy. 
She  refused  to  disturb  Mary's  bishops  and  assured  Philip  that  she 
believed  in  transubstantiation. 

When  parliament  came  together  early  in  1559  the  cautious 
moderation  of  Elizabeth  was  fully  justified.     The  most  of  Mary's 

ecclesiastical  legislation  was  repealed.  A  new  Act  of 
haM<uifmqf  Supremacy  declared-  the  queen  to  be  ''over  all  persons 
^rHpar-        and  causcs,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  within  these 

dominions  supreme'^;  but  the  style,  ''Supreme  Head 
of  the  Ghurch,"  was  dropped.  A  new  Act  of  Uniformity  also 
appeared;  but  the  Prayer-book  was  so  ordered  as  to  hold  to  a 
middle  course,  leaving  in  language  studiously  ambiguous,  room 
for  the  disciples  of  all  fciths,  so  that  Catholic  or  Anglican, 
Lutheran  or  Galvinist,  might  ilnd  his  creed  in  the  common  form. 
''Such  ornaments  of  the  church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof'^  were 
to  be  retained  ''as  was  in  the  Church  of  England  by  authority 
of  parliament  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  VI."  These 
measures  were  not  expected  to  satisfy  the  radicals  of  any  party ; 
but  they  might  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  moderate  men  of 
all  parties  and  furnish  the  basis  upon  which  Englishmen  might 
live  at  peace  with  each  other.  No  declaration  of  faith  was  to  be 
exacted  from  laymen.  If  a  man  absented  himself  from  church,  a 
fine  of  13  pence  for  the  household  was  prescribed.     OfficeholderSf 
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whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy;  to  fail  was  to  lose  their  position  and  be  debarred  for- 
ever  after  from  entering  the  public  service. 

The  church  as  organized  by  Mary  was  not  so  easy  to  manage. 

Convocation  formally  approved  of    transubstantiation    and   the 

oMtton   P*P*^  supremacy.     The  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords 

and  the         $31  spoke  and  voted  against  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  and 

when  Elizabeth  demanded  that  they  should  take  the 
oath,  only  one  of  the  fourteen  bishops  yielded.  Of  the  lower 
clergy,  however,  out  of  9,000  only  189  refused  the  oath  and  threw 
up  their  posts.  Of  the  others  many,  while  avoiding  the  oath 
under  various  pretexts,  yet  indicated  their  submission  to  the  new 
order.  Elizabeth,  who  had  no  thought  of  driving  them  to 
extremes,  was  apparently  satisfied. 

The  Act  of  Supremacy  had  also   empowered  the  queen  to 
delegate  authority  to  commissioners  who  should  inquire  into,  and 

punish,  all  violations  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the 
HiffhCommte- kingdom.     At  first  Elizabeth  contented  herself  with 

issuing  only  occasional  commissions,  but  there  was  so 
much  work  to  be  done  and  the  docket  soon  fell  so  far  in  arrears 
that  the  court  finally  became  permanent.  Thus  was  established 
the  famous  Court  of  High  Commission. 

Elizabeth  found  on  her  accession  that  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
seriously  desired  to  be  her  friend;  for  since  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 

was  married  to  the  Dauphin,  Philip  was  forced  to  sup- 
^Fmip,    P^^   Elizabeth   against    Mary.     This   necessity    was 

England's  salvation;  for  England  in  1558  could  have 
coped  with  neither  kingdom  successfully.  In  his  anxiety  to 
retain  EUzabeth  as  his  ally,  Philip  proposed  marriage.  Elizabeth, 
however,  had  no  inclination  to  marry  the  cold  and  politic  Spaniard 
of  whom  she  had  seen  quite  enough  in  her  sister's  court.  Yet  it 
was  far  better  to  keep  Philip  dangling  as  a  suitor,  than  to  part 
with  him  definitely,  and  this  perhaps  pleased  Philip  quite  as  well, 
for  until  his  suit  should  be  dismissed,  Elizabeth  at  least  would  not 
support  his  enemies.  He  remained,  therefore,  ostensibly  her 
friend,  and  in  the  final  treaty  with  France,  faithfully  supported 
the  English  claims. 
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Daring  the  fifteen  years   in  which   Mary  Stnart  bad  been 
dwelling  in  France,  conditions  in    Scotland  had    been   rapidly 

changing.  The  Beformation  had  been  given  an 
ww|te»ji       enthusiastic  support  by  both  people  and  nobility;  but 

the  bishops,  encouraged  by  the  turn  of  affairs  in 
England  during  Mary's  reign,  were  fully  determined  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  reformiug  heresies  in  Scotland,  and  had  resorted  to 
persecution.  When,  howeyer,  Elizabeth  ascended  the  English 
throne,  the  Protestants  took  fresh  heart.  A  group  of  nobles 
signed  a  coyenant,  and  styling  themselves  *'the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,"  demanded  the  English  Prayer-book  and  prepared 
to  defend  their  faith. 

In  1559    the  Scottish    Protestants    received    an    important 
accession  to  their  ranks  in  the  person  of  John  Knox.     Ejiox  had 

been  taken  at  St.  Andrews  Castle  by  the  French  in  the 

early  days  of  Seymour's  protectorate  and  sent  to  the  gal- 
leys; later  he  had  been  chaplain  to  Edward  VI.,  but  on  the 
incoming  of  the  Catholic  reaction  had  escaped  to  the  continent. 
At  Geneva  he  came  under  the  direct  influence  of  John  Calvin  and 
adopted  his  views.  From  this  safe  retreat,  also,  he  issued  his 
fiery  attack  upon  Mary,  *'The  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women." 
He  was  imperious,  uncompromising,  and  of  dauntless  courage. 
When  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  1559  he  devoted  all  his  terrible 
logical  powers  to  the  attack  upon  the  prevailing  customs  of  the 
church.  His  eloquence  was  irresistible;  his  stinging  satire,  his 
hard  scorn,  lashed  the  people  to  frenzy.  At  Perth  the  vast  con- 
gregation rose  from  one  of  his  sermons  to  loot  the  cathedral, 
smashing  the  windows,  ripping  up  the  pictures,  and  demolishing 
the  images.  From  Perth  the  frenzy  of  destruction  spread  over 
Scotland.  The  Queen  Regent,  Mary  of  Guise,  attempted  to 
interfere;  but  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  sheltered  and 
encouraged  the  iconoclasts.  Open  war  broke  out.  The  Regent 
called  upon  the  French  court  for  help.  The  Lords  turned  to 
Elizabeth.  But  Elizabeth  had  little  sympathy  with  the  excesses 
of  the  Congregation ;  she  hated  Presbyterianism,  detested  EnoX| 
and  was  suspicious  of  rebels  of  all  kinds.  Yet  she  could  not 
permit  the  French  to  regain  control  of  Scotland.    She  agreed. 
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therefore,  against  her  mclination,  to  aesist  the  Lords  to  drive  out 
the  French,  but  they  must  remain  loyal  to  their  queen.  The 
Soottish  reformers,  howerer,  were  not  the  kind  of  men  to  be 
satisfied  with  half  measures,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  recent 
death  of  the  Queen  Begent  proceeded  to  attack  the  legal  founda- 
tions of  the  chnrch,  and  by  act  of  parliament  swept  away  the  old 
church  establishment  and  enjoined  the  Calvinistic  form  in  its 
place.  The  Lords  thus  far  had  supported  the  reform,  partly  for 
political  reasons  and  partly  because  they  desired  to  plunder  the 
cburch  as  the  English  Lords  had  done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  and 
Edward.  When,  however,  the  time  came  to  enjoy  the  spoils, 
they  found  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  John  Knox,  who  had 
no  desire  to  see  the  church  stripped  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the 
nobles,  and  threw  all  his  fiery  energy  into  the  new  straggle 
between  the  reformed  clergy  and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation. 
Things  were  at  this  pass  when  the  death  of  the  young  Francis 
II.  left  Mary  free  to  return  to  her  own  people.     She  reached 

Scotland  in  August  1561.  She  was  a  gay,  light-hearted 
KnSc,^^      girl  of  nineteen,  highly  cultured,  full  of  the  spirit  of 

the  French  Benaissance,  and  with  an  irresistible  way  of 
drawing  the  hearts  of  those  who  came  in  contact  with  her,  very 
marked  in  contrast  with  the  cold  and  haughty  Elizabeth.  Her 
intellectual  powers,  also,  were  as  marked;  she  could  plot  with 
Italian  cunning  and  possessed  withal  the  courage  and  will  to 
carry  out  her  schemes;  but  unfortunately  she  was  not  mistress  of 
her  passions.  She  professed  herself  willing  to  tolerate  Protestant' 
ism  and  asked  only  that  Protestants  tolerate  her  in  turn.  To 
this  the  Lords  assented,  but  Knox,  the  watch-dog  of  the  new 
Scottish  church,  cried  out  in  horror  against  it.  Between  Enox 
and  such  as  Mary  there  could  be  neither  sympathy  nor  compromise. 
An  era  of  turmoil  and  strife  followed.  Elizabeth's  sympathies 
were  with  her  sister  monarch ;  her  monarchical  instincts,  alwajs 
„  ^  ^^.  strong  with  her,  as  with  her  father,  forbade  her  to 
voHey  toward  encourage  rebellion.     But  Mary  claimed  to  be  by  right 

of  birth  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  English  throne  after 
Mary  Tudor,  and  this  claim  she  would  not  surrender,  unless 
Elizabeth  would  recognize  her  as  her  successor.     This,  howeyer, 
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Elizabeth  would  not  do;  her  Protestant  snbjecta  feared  the 
Scottish  qneen  and  had  no  wish  to  see  another  Catholic  Mary  on 
the  English  throne.  Elizabeth  contented  herself,  therefore,  with 
encouraging  the  Scottish  Lords  in  order  to  keep  Mary  busy  at 
home  and  prevent  the  formation  of  a  party  in  her  favor  in 
England;  for  the  English  Catholics  were  just  as  fearful  of  a 
Protestant  succession  and  looked  to  Mary  for  the  solution  of  their 
troubles. 

The  English  parliament  thought  to  settle  the    troublesome 
question  by  finding  a  husband  for  Elizabeth  and  more  than  once 

petitioned  her  on  the  subject;  she  answered  graciously 
mafTf^eo/    but   evasively,  and   continued    to    keep    her  suitors 

waiting.  In  1561  it  was  supposed  that  she  was  about 
to  marry  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  her  first  favorite,  the  handsome  but 
worthless  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland. 

For  the  first  ten  years  of  her  reign,  Elizabeth  steadily  per- 
sisted in  her  purpose  to  remain  at  peace.     "No  war,  my  lords,'* 

was  her  oft-repeated  rejoinder  at  the  council  board. 
^^Ib^SSSL  ^®^  government  had  been  peaceful  and  economical. 

The  country  was  recovering  rapidly  from  the  disorder 
which  had  confronted  her  on  h^r  accession.  She  restored  the 
coinage  in  1560  and  recovered  the  credit  of  the  government. 

She  repaired  and  garrisoned  her  fortresses  and  once 
jt«)i-6d,  Sep-    more  brought  the  navy  up  to  a  respectable  footing. 

Moreover,  her  studied  policy  of  conciliation  and 
her  persistent  refusal  to  side  with  extremists  had  created  a  new 
national  party  who  put  their  interests  as  Englishmen  over  against 
those  of  church  or  party,  and  who  were  increasing  every  year  in 
strength  and  number.  Her  policy  of  shielding  herself  from 
foreign  attack  behind  the  rivalry  of  France  and  Spain  had  also 
succeeded.  As  the  Reformation  progressed  and  both  states  were 
weakened  by  revolts  of  their  Protestant  subjects,  the  prospect  of 
interference  became  even  more  remote.  It  was  Elizabeth's  policy, 
moreover,  without  committing  herself,  to  encourage  Protestants 
on  the  continent  as  in  Scotland.  She  particularly  feared  the 
Guises,  who  led  the  Catliolic  nobility  against  the  Huguenots,  and 
who  as  uncles  of  the  Scottish  queen  wore  ready  to  support  her  in 
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pressing  her  claims  to  the  English  throne.  In  1562,  the  French 
queen  mother,  the  famous  Catharine  de  Medici,  attempted  to  give 
the  Hngnenots  religious  toleration,  but  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  Guises.  The  result  was  a  civil  war,  in  which  Elizabeth  gave 
some  assistance  to  the  Huguenots  and  receiyed  Hayre  in  pledge. 
The  war,  howeyer,  was  not  creditable  to  English  arms  and  in 
1564  Elizabeth  retired  from  the  struggle.  And,  although  she 
continued  cautiously  to  encourage  the  Huguenots  when  opportunity 
offered,  it  became  more  definitely  than  ever  her  policy  to  keep  out 
of  war  with  France  as  well  as  Spain. 

The  same  policy  which  led  Elizabeth  to  interfere  in  the 
struggle  of  the  Huguenots  led  her  also  to  adopt  stricter  measures 
,  in  restraining  her  Catholic  subjects  at  home.  The 
ESiuabeth  Act  of  1562  which  compelled  all  teachers,  all  uni- 
cathniitsof  versity  students,  all  lawyers  and  all  law  oflBcers,  and 
all  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  not  only  rid  the  government  of  annoying 
obstructionists,  but  made  the  Commons  more  strongly  Protestaat 
than  ever.  The  next  year  parliament  advanced  another  step  in 
adding  to  the  Prayer-book  the  Tlnrty-Nine  Articles^  which  were 
based  on  the  Forty-Two  articles  of  Edward  VI.  and  broadly  defined 
the  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Church,  robbing  the  Catholics  of 
the  shelter  of  the  ambiguity  of  Elizabeth's  Prayer-book. 

These  measures,  however,  were  not  radical  enough  to  satisfy 
the  ultra  Protestants,  and  the  same  year  an  unseemly' and  bitter 
DivfMon  in  Controversy  arose  within  the  Protestant  ranks  over  the 
ranf/T^  r/S*^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^'  vestmcuts  in  the  church  service. 
Puritam,  Extreme  Protestants,  soon  to  be  known  as  Puritans, 
objected  to  continuing  the  forms  or  ceremonies  which  had  been 
inherited  from  the  old  church.  They  had  no  thought  at  first  of 
separating  themselves  from  the  Anglican  Church  but  sought  to 
continue  the  reform  within  the  national  church,  replacing  the 
episcopacy  by  a  government  of  synods  and  elders,  after  the 
Genevan  or  Presbyterian  model.  One  section,  however,  known  as 
Separatists,  rejected  both  forms  of  church  organization  and  taught 
that  the  only  form  sanctioned  in  the  Scriptures  was  the  Congrega- 
tional, based  upon  the  independence  of  each  body  of  believers. 
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ThoB  far  Mary  had  managed  to  hold  her  own  in  Scotland; 
bnt  in  1565  she  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Damley. 
Damley  was  weak  and  yicious,  and  so  speedily  proved  himself 
unworthy  of  confidence,  that  Mary  would  not  allow  him  to  be 
crowned  at  her  side.  He  became  insanely  jealous  of  the  queen's 
Italian  secretary,  David  Rizzio,  and  in  March  1566  had  the 
unfortunate  man  seized,  dragged  from  the  queen ^s  presence,  and 
stabbed  to  death.  In  less  than  a  year  Damley  in  his  turn  was 
assassinated  by  the  connivance  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  a  wild, 
lawless  nature,  who  was  allowed  not  only  to  secure  an  acquittal  by 
OYerawing  his  judges,  but  to  carry  off  Mary  and  marry  her, 
apparently  with  her  consent. 

This  act  of  Bothwell  was  Mary's  death  warrant.  The  people 
rose  against  her  and  finally  succeeded  in  driving  her  from  the 
Fan  of  M  kingdom.  Darnley's  son  James,  a  child  one  year  old, 
0^0/  was  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland.  Bothwell  escaped 
to  Orkney  and  after  a  wandering  life  was  seized  by  the 
Banes  and  finally  died  in  prison  in  1577.  Mary,  in  her  despair, 
appealed  to  her  sister  sovereign  and  rival  for  protection  and  sup- 
port. Elizabeth  pretended  to  investigate  the  matter 
^Sabe^  *^^  called  upon  the  Scottish  Lords  to  justify  their  act  of 
rebellion.  In  reply,  they  produced  a  casket  of  letters, 
alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Mary  to  Bothwell,  which  if  genuine 
proved  her  complicity  in  Damley's  murder.  Genuine  or  not, 
Mary  refused  to  answer  the  charge  or  to  recognize  the  commission 
which  had  been  appointed  virtually  to  try  her.  She  refused  also 
to  abdicate  in  favor  of  her  son,  or  make  any  concessions  to  her 
rebellious  subjects.  Elizabeth  could  not  bring  herself  to  give  up 
Mary  to  her  subjects;  she  dared  not  offend  them  by  releasing  her. 
Almost  against  her  will,  therefore,  she  was  led  to  confine  the 
exile  at  Tutbury.  Mary's  beauty,  her  wit,  her  fascinating  ways, 
her  misfortunes,  made  her  a  dangerous  prisoner.  Thomas,  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  one  of  Henry  VIII. 's 
last  victims,  had  already  become  infatuated,  and  encouraged  by 
the  support  of  a  number  of  Catholic  nobles,  including  Thomas 
Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Charles  Neville,  earl  of  West- 
moreland, proposed  to  marry  Mary,  who  was  to  be  acknowledged 
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as  EJizabeth's  aaccessor.  Elizabeth  promptly  threw  Norfolk  into 
prison,  whereupon  an  insurrection  led  by  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland  broke  out  in  the  Catholic  north.  But  Eliza- 
beth was  too  quick  for  the  malcontent  nobles.  She  suppressed 
the  revolt  with  cruelty  and  severely  punished  those  engaged 
in  it;  every  market  town  between  the  Wharf e  and  Tyne  was* 
graced  with  a  group  of  hanging  rebels.  Northumberland  es- 
caped to  Scotland  but  was  delivered  to  Elizabeth  and  executed  in 
1572. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  no  amount  of  skillful  fencing 
could  longer  delay  the  crisis  which  had  been  threatening  Elizabeth 
Theaxmroaeh^^^^  since  her  accession  to  the  throne.  In  February 
oJjRtoa?***  1570  Pope  Pius  V.  issued  the  long  expected  bull  oi 
b€th*8  reign,  excommunication  and  deposition,  freeing  all  the  sub- 
jects of  Elizabeth  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  and  in  the  minds 
of  many  justifying  not  only  open  rebellion  but  the  secret  plot  of 
the  assassin.  Elizabeth  was  now  strong  in  the  confidence  of  the 
great  part  of  her  people;  yet  this  loyalty  had  never  been  put  to 
the  test,  and  the  open  declaration  of  war  by  the  pope  caused  no 
small  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  queen  and  her  councillors,  and 
naturally  roused  suspicion  and  distrust  of  all  her  Catholic  subjects. 
She  had,  however,  little  cause  for  alarm.  Scotland  was  now 
oommitted  not  only  to  the  Beformation  but  to  an  alliance  with 
England  as  well.  Mary,  the  only  rival  whom  she  might  fear,  was 
in  her  hands.  The  Catholic  government  of  France  was  struggling 
to  retain  its  position  against  the  rising  power  of  the  Huguenots. 
Spain  was  fully  occupied  in  maintaining  her  hold  upon  t  je  Nether- 
Iwds,  where  her  subjects  under  the  lead  of  William  of  Orange, 
had  arisen  against  her  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyrannies.  Elizabeth, 
therefore,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  either  France  or  Spain ;  yet  it 
seemed  good  policy  to  make  friends  if  possible,  and  the  subject  of 
a  foreign  marriage  was  once  more  broached.  In  1571  the  negotia- 
tions seemed  at  last  about  to  bear  fruit  in  a  union  with  the  dnke 
of  AlenQon,  tbe  youngest  brother  of  Charles  IX.  It  is  not  at  al) 
likely  that  ElizabetL  was  any  more  serious  now  than  before,  but 
for  eleven  years  upon  the  strength  of  AleuQon's  suit  she  managed 
to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  a  French  alliance  as  a  foil  to  the 
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threatening  attitnde  of  Spain.  In  case  of  attaok,  either  cotintry 
was  to  aadst  the  other;  they  were  also  not  to  intei^ere  in  Scottish 
affairs  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so. 

Before  1571 ,  Elizabeth  had  not  summoned  a  parliament  for 
nearly  five  years.  She  had  avoided  parliaments  as  the  simplest 
way  of  preventing  the  radical  views  of  the  Puritans 
n^iFcfmi  from  coming  to  the  front.  But  it  seemed  necessary 
after  the  bull  of  excommunication  to  give  Europe 
some  new  evidence  of  the  loyalty  of  her  people,  and  accordingly  in 
the  spring  of  1571  she  called  a  parliament  together.  It  was 
overwhelmingly  Protestant,  for  the  Supremacy  Act  had  barred 
out  the  Catholics;  nor  did  it  take  long  to  pass  laws  against  the 
bringing  of  papal  bulls  and  other  papal  documents  into  the 
kingdom.  When  the  so-called  Bidolfi  plot  was  exposed  in  1572, 
parliament  promptly  petitioned  for  the  execution  of  Norfolk,  who 
was  implicated,  and  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  Mary. 
Elizabeth,  however,  had  no  thought  of  sanctioning  the  latter 
measure;  she  was  quite  satisfied  to  have  her  enemies  know  that 
she  stood  between  them  and  the  vengeance  of  the  nation. 

After  the  execution  of  Norfolk,  a  long  period  of  tranquillity 
followed.  Even  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  though  it 
stirred  up  intense  bitterness  in  England,  was  not 
tHi^ai&y,  allowed  to  disturb  Elizabeth's  friendly  relations  with 
the  French  court.  The  Spaniards  continued  their 
desperate  struggle  in  the  Netherlands,  and,  so  far  from  molesting 
England,  were  not  even  able  to  retaliate  for  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  English  pirates  or  the  encouragement  which  Elizabeth  gave  to 
Philip's  rebellious  subjects.  Elizabeth,  however,  still  had  no 
wish  for  open  war  with  Spain,  and  in  1575  declined  the  sovereignty 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  which  was  offered  her  by  the  Nether- 
landers.  The  restlessness  of  the  Puritans  caused  her  no  little 
uneasiness,  not  because  she  doubted  their  loyalty,  but  because 
they  were  for  driving  on  the  chariot  of  reform.  The  parliament 
of  1572  had  proposed  further  changes  in  the  Prayer-book.  The 
Puritan  body,  also,  had  sent  in  a  formal  ^^Admonition  to 
Parliament,"  in  which  they  demanded  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy 
and  attacked  the  church  courts,  including  the  Court  of  High 
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Oomminion.    But  Elisabeth  was  not  to  be  harried  and  bade  her 
parliament  oease  the  disoaBsion  of  snch  sabjecta. 

It  was  impossible,  howeTer,  to  keep  the  people  from  thinking 
and  talking,  and  outside  of  parliament  the  Puritans  were  steadily 
crmtroinf  gaining  ground.  The  queen  was  particularly  annoyed 
^r^^  by  their  meetings  for  "prophesying,"  and  when 
church,  Grindal,  who  had  succeeded  Parker  in  1676,  refused 
to  suppress  the  meetings,  Elizabeth  straightway  suspended  him. 
The  episode  rereals  the  firm  hand  with  which  Elizabeth  controlled 
her  church.  Her  policy  toward  it  was  directed  entirely  by 
political  motives;  nor  did  she  hesitate  to  plunder  quite  as  ruth- 
lessly as  Somerset.  She  left  bishoprics  yacant  for  years,  while 
she  put  their  revenues  into  her  own  treasury;  she  forced  bishops 
to  surrender  large  sums  of  money  from  their  sees  as  well  as  a 
large  part  of  the  lands  connected  with  them.  The  bidiops 
remonstrated;  many  of  Archbishop  Parker's  letters  are  wails  of 
complaint  against  the  robbery  of  the  church.  But  complaints 
were  useless;  for  Elizabeth  had  as  little  respect  for  the  personal 
dignity  of  her  bishops  as  for  their  estates. 

The  relations  of  Spain  and  England  during  these  years  were 
often  strained  to  the  point  of  war.  Elizabeth  secretly  assisted 
the  Dutch,  and  Philip  encouraged  her  subjects  to 
Spatnand  rebellion.  Each  monarch  suspected  the  other  of 
plotting  assassination ;  nor  would  either  have  grieved 
if  some  fanatic  had  attempted  it.  Spaniards  killed  Englishmen 
wherever  they  met  them,  and  Englishmen  hunted  Spaniards  np 
and  down  the  high  seas«  Yet  the  two  countries  were  nominally 
at  peace;  and  the  two  monarchs  were  constantly  exchanging  fair 
words  and  large  promises.  Elizabeth,  however,  continued  to 
encourage  her  seamen  to  prey  upon  Spanish  commerce;  her  eyes 
glistened  with  pleasure  at  tales  of  adventure  in  the  Spanish  seas, 
where  English  pirates  boarded  the  great  galleons  and  turned  their 
tons  of  precious  metal  toward  English  ports.  In  this  half 
legalized  piracy  the  people  also  took  a  deep  patriotic  interest; 
the  names  of  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  were  honored  at 
every  English  fireside.  In  1577  Drake  sailed  for  the  Pacific, 
sacked  towns  and  cities  along  the  coast  of  South  America,  seised 
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and  scuttled  Spanish  ships,  and  at  last,  after  planting  the  English 
flag  in  California  and  sailing  clear  round  the  world,  entered 
Plymouth  in  1580  with  his  ship  heavily  loaded  with  gold,  silyer, 
and  precious  stones.  It  was  piracy,  pure  and  simple;  but  it  was 
a  great  school  for  the  training  of  a  navy,  and  it  cost  nothing. 

In  retaliation  for  English  piracy,  Philip  offered  assistance  to 
the  Irish,  who  were  as  usual  in  arms  against  England.  Queen 
Attempt  €f  Maiy  had  planned  to  settle  Irish  affairs  by  the  intro- 
me^mtn  ^uctiou  of  English  colonists  and  a  vigorous  suppression 
Inland.  of  the  Irish  in  their  favor;  so  little  had  the  religious 
quarrel  yet  obscured  the  original  race  quarrel.  Her  plan,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  inaugurated  save  in  the  counties  of  Kings  and 
Queens.  Through  EUzabeth^s  reign  the  old  struggle  still 
smouldered,  and  in  1580  Philip  attempted  to  fan  the  embers  into 
new  flame  by  sending  over  a  large  Spanish  force  to  famish  a 
rallying  point  for  the  discontented  Irish.  Bat  the  Spaniards  were 
quickly  routed  and  the  danger  of  Spanish  interference  in  Ireland 
passed  by. 

Elizabeth  had  now  reigned  twenty-two  years.  During  the 
first  ten  years  she  had  maintained  a  judicious  spirit  of  conciliation 
Eiizahuh  towards  her  subjects  of  all  creeds.  She  had  frowned 
^nawy  ^P^^  extravagance  of  all  kinds,  and  as  long  as  her 
ofJesm.  people  observed  the  laws  outwardly  she  left  them  to 
themselves.  But  during  the  second  decade  it  had  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  sustain  this  judicious  course, — due  mainly 
to  the  changing  tone  of  Catholicism  itself.  Hundreds  of  English 
subjects  had  fled  to  Spain  and  other  Catholic  countries,  where 
they  found  ready  sympathy  among  their  fellow  religionists; 
many  also  had  come  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  Company 
of  Jesus  and  committed  their  liyes  to  the  work  of  restoring 
Catholicism  in  those  countries  which  had  lapsed  from  the  old  faith. 
Chief  among  the  English  members  of  the  order  was  William 
Allen,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  who  in  1568  had  founded  at  Douai 
in  the  Netherlands  a  college  for  the  training  of  secular  clergy. 
In  1578  he  began  to  send  over  his  missionaries  to  England  to 
attack  Protestantism  in  its  stronghold.  The  first  of  these  were 
Robert  Parsons  and  Edmund  Campion.     Parsons  was  cool,  calou- 
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Iftting,  and  aelf-possesBed,  Campion  was  an  enthnsiast,  but 
singularly  pnre-mindedf  modest,  and  gentle.  By  the  law  it  was 
a  dangerous  thing  to  celebrate  the  Mass,  or  to  say  anght  against 
royal  supremacy;  it  was  treason.  Heretofore,  however,  while 
Elizabeth  had  left  the  sword  suspended,  she  had  been  careful  not 
to  execute  the  terrible  penalty.  But  the  renewed  agitation  roused 
the  goyemment  to  action.  More  stringent  laws  were  passed 
against  the  Catholics.  The  maximum  fine  which  might  be  levied 
upon  recusants^  Catholics  who  refused  to  attend  the  Anglican 
service,  was  raised  to  £20  a  month.  An  active  search,  also,  was 
made  for  propagandist  missionaries.  Campion  was  taken  and 
executed.  Parsons  escaped  to  the  continent.  The  sword  of 
persecution  had  again  fallen,  and  from  this  time  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  the  next  century,  the  Catholic  clergy  continued 
to  exercise  their  functions  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 


CHAPTER  VII 


kuzabeth;  the  duel  with  spaik 

EUZABETB,  tJli4-te03 

The  year  1584  witnessed  a  marked  change  in  Elizabeth's  foieign 
policy.  The  death  of  Alen9on  in  June  had  left  the  Huguenot, 
Henry  of  Navarre,  the  heir  to  the  French  throne,  and 
^te  of  in  their  alarm  the  French  Catholics  had  once  more  taken 
up  arms.  The  death  of  Alen<;on,  moreover,  had  vir- 
tually dissolved  the  long  alliance  of  England  and  France,  and  in  the 
event  of  Catholic  success  France  was  almost  certain  to  join  with 
Spain  against  England.  If  this  were  not  enough  to  stir  Elizabeth 
out  of  her  negative  policy,  the  assassination  of  William  of  Orange 
on  July  10,  by  leaving  the  Netherlanders  without  a  leader,  promised 
to  end  the  Dutch  war  in  Philip's  favor,  and  Elizabeth  Imew  well 
that  with  France  distracted  by  civil  war  and  the  Netherlanders 
crushed,  Philip  would  turn  upon  her  in  order  to  punish  her  for 
the  piracies  of  her  people  and  her  encouragement  to  his  rebellions 
subjects.  The  Dutch  appealed  to  Elizabeth  to  put  herself  at  the 
head  of  a  Protestant  league.     Such  a  responsibility  was  by  no 
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ineanfl  to  her  liking,  yet  she  saw  that  at  all  hazards  the  Dntch  must 
be  supported. 

At  home,  also,  the  friends  of  the  imprisoned  Queen  of  Scots, 
with  persistoDt  faith  in  their  cause,  had  continued  to  plot  for  the 

destruction  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  complicity  of 
pi^^home,  Mendoza,  the   Spanish  ambassador,  in  one  of    these 

plots  had  led  to  his  dismissal  in  June.  When,  a  few 
weeks  later,  the  news  reached  England  of  the  success  of  the  plot 
against  William  of  Orange,  the  excitement  knew  no  bounds,  and 
in  Noyember  bore  fruit  in  a  widely  extended  patriotic  league,  or 
association,  for  the  defense  of  the  queen.  Catholic  Englishmen 
as  well  as  Protestants  joined  the  league  and  swore  to  defend  the 
queen  with  life  and  goods,  and  if  she  were  assassinated,  to  hold 
res}K>nsible  the  person  benefited  by  the  act.  The  ''person^' 
referred  to  in  these  ambigaoas  terms  was  of  course  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  In  1585  parliament  legalized  the  association,  and  in 
August  Elizabeth  definitely  broke  with  Spain  by  openly  entering 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch;  in  January  she  sent  an  armed 
expedition  to  the  Netherlands. 

Little  came  of  this  first  open  essay  of  Elizabeth  against  Spain. 
The  chief  incident  of  the  expedition  was  the  death  at  Zutphen  of  the 
Theexpedi'  J^^^S  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  distinguished  as  diplomatist, 
NUhenmidB,  ^^^^^y  ^^d  poet.  His  fame  to-day  rests  upon  the 
'^^'  '  Arcadia.    Robert  Dudley,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  had 

been  put  in  command  of  the  expedition.  He  was  no  match,  how- 
ever, for  the  duke  of  Parma,  the  renowned  soldier  who  confronted 
him,  and  returned  in  a  few  months,  having  done  little  for  the 
Netherlands  and  embarrassed  the  queen  by  accepting  in  her  name, 
but  greatly  to  her  disgust,  the  title  and  powers  of  governor-general. 
It  would  seem  that  the  temper  of  the  country  and  the  increas- 
ing severity  of  the  late  acts  of  parliament  ought  to  have  warned 

Mary's  friends  of  the  danger  of  further  plotting  against 
tanputta!£  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  But  in  1586  a  new  plot,  more 
Marv'ouun  serious  than  any  yet  unearthed,  was  brought  to  light; 

the  conspirators  were  arrested  and  put  to  death. 
Unfortunately  for  Mary,  two  letters  written  by  her  to  Anthony 
Babington,  Uie  chief  conspirator,    commending  his    plot,  faU 
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into  the  handi  of  Elisabeth's  secretary,  Sir  Francis  WalsingbaoiL 
Parliament  had  already  in  the  prenons  year,  passed  an  act  in 
general  bat  nnimbiguoas  terms,  empowering  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  io  try  Mary  in  case  she  should  be  priyy  to  a  plot  for 
the  assassination  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  evident  enough  that  her 
existence  was  a  constant  encoaragement  to  plotters  like  Babington, 
and  with  a  Spanish  ioTasion  threatening,  it  was  hardly  good  policy 
to  forbear  longer.  Yet  there  were  serious  legal  technicalities  in 
the  way  of  a  trial;  Mary  was  not  a  subject  of  Elizabeth;  moreoyer 
she  had  appealed  to  her  as  an  exile.  Even  were  she  subject  to  the 
laws  of  England  her  part  in  the  Babington  plot  could  hardly  be 
deemed  by  an  ordinary  court  of  law  worthy  of  death.  The  com- 
mission, however,  found  her  guilty  of  complicity,  and  a  few  days 
later  parliament  by  formal  vote  petitioned  that  the  sentence  of 
death  be  carried  out.  Elizabelh  signed  the  death  warrant,  bat 
refused  to  authorize  the  execution.  Finally,  the  council,  per- 
ceiving that  the  queen  was  determined  to  shirk  all  responsibility 
for  the  deed,  gave  orders  for  the  execution,  and  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1587,  Mary,  after  nineteen  years  of  captivity,  was 
beheaded  at  Fotheringay.  Elizabeth  immediately  disclaimed  the 
act  and  with  unspeakable  meanness,  fined  and  dismissed  Secretary 
Davison  who  had  acted  as  the  instrument  of  the  counciL  As  for 
the  nation,  the  news  of  Mary's  death  was  everywhere  received  as 
the  news  of  a  victory;  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  were  lighted. 
A  great  sense  of  relief  came  over  the  people.  The  last  fear  of 
civil  war  had  been  dispelled. 

If,  however,  the  strength  of  conspiracy  had  been  broken  at 
home  by  the  execution  of  Mary,  the  expediency  of  the  measure 
Preparatuyn  ^^^  ^J  ^^  means  justified  by  the  effect  abroad.  The 
%rtpar^  news  of  Mary's  death  at  once  united  Elizabeth's 
i^'  foreign  enemies  and  precipitated  the  struggle  which 

had  been  approaching  for  twenty  years.  Elizabeth,  however,  had 
no  thought  of  waiting  for  the  blow  to  fall  before  she  began  action. 
Though  war  had  not  yet  been  declared,  she  dispatched  Drake 
with  a  little  fieet  of  twenty-four  sail  to  watch  the  Spanish  coast. 
With  a  boldness  that  astounded  Europe  he  ran  into  the  harbor  of 
Cadiz,  and  in  spite  of  the  forts,  burned  the  ships  building  tfasie 
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for  the  English  expedition  and  deetroyed  immense  qnantitieB  of 
naral  stores.  He  also  made  an  attempt  to  enter  the  Tagos  where 
other  ship-bnUding  was  going  on.  The  destruction  of  Philip's 
shipping  compelled  him  to  postpone  his  expedition  nntil  the  next 
year. 

It  was  Philip's  plan  to  have  the  fleet  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  dnke  of  Parma,  who  was  to  throw  an  army  of  30,000  men 
Pi^gf  into  England  from  the  Netherlands.  This  army  had 
Strength  of  ^^^'^^l  hcen  gathered  in  1587,  but  when  "the  Armada" 
toruA«i».  finally  sailed  in  1588  it  had  dwindled  to  17,000  men. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  132  vessels  of  war  and  some  40  transports, 
manned  by  7,400  sailors  and  19,000  soldiers.  No  expense  had 
been  spared;  the  expedition  was  also  immensely  popular;  the 
best  blood  of  Spain  was  represented  on  the  decks.  In  England 
great  dismay  took  possession  of  all  classes,  when  once  it  was 
known  that  the  huge  Armada  had  actually  spread  her  wings  over 
the  ocean,  and  was  drawing  nearer  with  every  swelling  breeze. 
And  yet  the  danger  was  by  no  means  as  serious  as  the  people 
imagined  or  as  tradition  has  reported.  The  armament  of  Philip 
was  greatly  inferior  in  real  fighting  efficiency  to  the  fleet  which 
Elizabeth  had  prepared  to  meet  it.  The  English  vessels  were  of 
an  improved  type,  developed  out  of  the  piracies  of  the  last  twenty 
years;  they  sailed  much  faster  than  the  Spanish  high-deckers, 
and  were  more  easily  managed;  they  were  also  better  ofTicered 
and  more  effectually  manned.  They  carried  heavier  guns  and 
more  of  them,  and  could  flre  three  shots  to  the  Spaniards'  one. 
The  English  gunners,  also,  far  outclassed  the  Spaniards  as  marks- 
men. As  one  of  Drake's  captains  wrote,  ^^Twelve  of  her 
Majesty's  ships  were  a  match  for  all  of  the  galleys  in  the  king  of 
Spain's  dominions." 

To  supplement  these  preparations  to  meet  the  fleet  at  sea,  an 
army  of  16,000  men  was  gathered  at  Tilbury  to  defend  London, 
iVcparat/of»  and  another  army  of  30,000  was  mustered  in  the 
Mnect  midland  counties;  it  was  also  arranged  that  upon  the 

land?'  first  appearance  of  the  Armada  within  the  narrow  seas, 

beacon  fires  should  be  kindled  from  every  hillside  in  the  kingdom 
and  every  shire  should  summon  its  militia  into  the  field ;  that  is. 
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practically  the  whole  male  popnlation  of  England  were  to  be  called 
out  to  confront  the  Spaniard,  the  moment  he  should  aet  foot  upon 
English  soiL  The  English  fleet  had  been  divided  into  two 
squadrons;  the  one  under  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  the  youngest  son 
of  the  protector,  lay  off  the  Netherlands  blockading  its  ports;  the 
other  under  Lord  Charles  Howard,  grandson  of  the  hero  of 
Flodden,  supported  by  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  lay  at 
Plymouth  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Channel. 

The  Spanish  Admiral,  Medina  Sidonia,  had  been  ordered  to 
avoid  Plymouth,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason,  on  July  20,  he 

passed  by  within  easy  reach  of  the  town;  the  English 
wmof^      captains  at  once  saw  their  advantage  and  in  their  swift 

crafts  put  out  in  pursuit.  With  the  weather  gauge  in 
their  &vor  they  could  follow  the  huge  galleons  at  will,  peppering 
away  at  them  with  perfect  impunity  and  darting  swiftly  out  of  reach 
when  a  Spaniard  turned  and  attempted  to  close.  The  two  fleets 
moved  slowly  up  the  Channel,  keeping  up  a  running  fight  until 
they  reached  Calais  on  the  27th.  Medina  Sidonia  expected  to  find 
Parma  waiting  for  him  at  Dunkirk;  bnt  Parma  was  stiU  at  Bruges 
and  nothing  was  ready.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  the  English  had 
followed  their  quarry  to  cover,  and  now,  hovering  in  the  offing, 
showed  no  inclination  to  allow  the  Spaniards  to  wait  until  Parma 
had  retrieved  his  neglect,  or  his  blunder.  On  the  night  of  the 
29th,  taking  advantage  of  a  northeast  wind,  they  drove  a  fleet  of 
fire-ships  into  the  harbor  among  the  crowded  Spanish  shipping, 
throwing  the  crews  into  confusion,  and  enabling  the  English  to 
follow  up  their  success  by  a  direct  attack  in  the  morning.  As 
night  drew  down,  the  day  was  going  against  the  enemy;  the  same 
wind  which  had  brought  in  the  fire-ships,  was  steadUy  crowding 
the  Spaniards  upon  the  Flemish  shoals,  and  the  Armada  bade  fair 
to  end  its  career  then  and  there,  when  the  wind  veered  and 
enabled  the  distressed  galleons  to  stand  out  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  Spaniards  were  now  thoroughly  disheartened;  Parma  and 
bis  army  of  invasion  had  failed  them,  their  ammunition  had 
been  exhausted,  the  crews  had  suffered  serious  losses,  and  the 
surviving  ships  had  been  severely  strained  by  the  experiences  of 
the  past  week.     All  thought  of  descending  upon  the  English 
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ooMt  was  abandoned;  yet  thej  durst  not  again  braye  tbe  Channd 
in  their  crippled  condition.  There  was  no  help  for  it;  and  so 
AttaitBtfo  ^^^^  Bailed  away  into  the  North  Sea  in  the  vain  hope  of 
rorndSeot-    reaching  home  by  rounding  the  northern  headlands  of 

Scotland  and  passing  down  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 
The  same  ill  luck,  however,  pursued  them  to  the  end.  The 
English  had  long  since  exhausted  the  ammunition,  which  the 
government  in  accordance  with  the  miserly  policy  of  Elizabeth 
had  doled  out  in  pitiably  inadequate  quantities,  and  had  given  up 
the  chase,  but  gale  after  gale  broke  upon  the  now  doomed  Armada. 
The  coasts  of  Norway,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  littered  with 
the  wreckage.  Two  thousand  corpses  were  counted  on  the 
beach  of  Sligo  Bay.  Of  the  172  vessels  which  had  so  proudly 
sailed  out  of  the  harbors  of  Spain  in  the  early  summer,  only  fifty- 
three,  shattered  and  useless,  ever  reached  a  Spanish  port  again. 

In  England  the  fate  of  the  Armada  was  greeted  with  transports 
of  unbounded  joy.    English  seamen  became  more  daring  than  ever 

and  began  a  series  of  attacks  upon  the  exposed  coasts 
faowrenfihe  of  Spain,  which  Philip  was  helpless  to  ward  off.     He 

sued  for  peace;  but  the  English  had  no  thought  of 
allowing  their  prostrate  foe  to  rise,  now  that  they  had  him  at  their 
mercy.  They  smote  again  and  again,  and  when  Philip  died  in 
September  1598,  the  war  was  still  raging. 

At  home  the  dispelling  of  the  Spanish  phantom  which  had  so 
long  overshadowed  the  land,  gave  opportunity  for  the  full  play  of 

party  animosities ;  and  soon  it  was  evident  that  England 
pr^ote^        had  purchased  immunity  from  foreign  attack,  only  at 

the  expense  of  that  unanimity  which  had  made  her 
heretofore  invincible.  In  the  very  year  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Armada,  a  bitter  assault  was  made  upon  the  bishops  in  a  series  of 
pamphlets  called  the  ^'Martin  Marprelate  Tracts,"  the  authors  of 
which  were  Separatists.  The  government  replied  by  active  per- 
secution; some  of  the  Separatists  were  hanged  and  many  others 
were  driven  from  the  country.  Puritans,  anxious  as  they  were 
tor  reform,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  acts  of  the  Separatists. 

Parliament,  also,  the  very  stronghold  of  Tudor  absolutism, 
began  to  show  signs  of  restlessness  and  an  unmistakable  disposition 
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to  reopen  the  contest  with  the  crown  for  ancient  rights,  now  too 
long  not  denied  bot  held  in  abeyance,  and  althoagh  the  first  itepa 
were  taken  vrith  evident  timidity,  and  progress  was  slow,  a  new 
spirit  was  qaickening  into  life,  which  had  been  unknown  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  1601  this  spirit  successfully  expressed  itself  in  a  protest  on 
the  subject  of  monopolies  and   patents.      By  long  custom  the 

goyemment  claimed  the  authority  to  grant  to  indiyidualB 
2£j|^2^    or  companies  the  sole  right  of  making  or  dealing  in  a 

particular  article,  or  of  carrying  on  a  specified  trade. 
Thus  in  1600  the  East  India  Company  had  been  given  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies.  Some  monopolies  and  most 
patents  were  commendable,  since  witliout  them  the  trade  in 
question  could  not  be  carried  on,  the  goods  could  not  be  mann* 
factured,  or  the  new  process  or  invention  could  not  be  introduced. 
The  difficulty  was  that  English  monarchs  had  often  granted 
monopolies  and  patents,  where  they  were  absolutely  unnecessary 
and  only  served  the  purpose  of  filling  the  pockets  of  courtierB  at 
the  expense  of  the  subjects.  Such  was  the  monopoly  on  playing- 
cards  held  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh.  There  were  monopolies  also  on 
leather,  salt,  currants,  iron,  **ashes,  bottles,  bags,  shreds  of 
gloves,"  vinegar,  coal,  lard,  oil,  fish,  and  a  hundred  other  com- 
modities. In  1601  the  members  of  parliament  arrayed  themselvea 
in  an  ominous  majority  against  the  privileges  which  the  queen 
had  showered  upon  her  subjects.  Elizabeth  saw  that  she  moat 
yield,  though  at  the  beginning  of  parliament  she  had  forbidden 
the  Commons  to  debate  the  question.  She  now  declared  in  a 
touching  speech  that  the  grievance  should  be  amended,  thanked 
the  members  for  their  zeal  and  kindness,  and  assured  them  of 
her  good  will  and  affection.  *^ There  will  never  queen  sit  in 
my  seat,*'  she  asserted,  ''with  more  zeal  to  my  country,  or 
care  to  my  subjects.  .  .  .  And  though  you  have  had,  and  may 
have,  many  princes  mord  mighty  and  wise  sitting  in  this  seat, 
yet  you  never  had,  or  shall  have,  any  that  will  be  more  careful  and 
loving." 

After  freeing   the  country  from   foreign  danger,   Elizabeth 
tamed  upon  Ireland  with  more  determination  than  ever.    In  liH 
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the  Irish  of  Ulster  rose  under  Hugh  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone; 
Spain  sent  assistance  the  next  year,  and  in  1598,  O'Neill  inflicted 
^^  a  serious  defeat  upon  the  English  at  the  Blackwater. 

Huah&Nem  Elizabeth  sent  to  Ireland  as  her  commander,  the  earl 
of  Essex,  her  last  fayorite,  a  showy  but  inferior  man. 
Essex  was  defeated  by  O'Neill  and  returned  to  England  in  disgrace. 
He  had  come  home  without  leave,  which  was  equivalent  to 
deserting  his  colors,  and  Elizabeth  could  not  forgive  the  offense. 
rnammana   ^^®  ®*^^  ^*®  throwu  iuto  prisou  and  though  released 
ga^</         the  next  year,  was  permanently  out  of  favor.     Over- 
whelmed by  his  disgrace,  he  plotted  to  remove    the 
queen's  ministers  by  force  and  compel  her  to  name  others  who 
would  be  devoted  to  his  interests.     The  call  to  arms,  however, 
met  with  no  response;  he  was  seized,  tried,  and  sent  to  the  block. 
One  of  the  queen's  attorneys  at  the  trial  of  the  earl  was  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  who,  although  he  had  been  befriended  by  Essex, 
had  now  appeared  against  him.     Bacon  has  been  much 
g^ron^    blamed  for  this,  but  without  discrinunation.     He  was 
a  cold,  and  conseqaently  an  unpopular  man;  he  was 
witty  and  sarcastic,  making  few  friends  and  many  enemies;  he  was 
ambitious  and  not  free  from  the  sway  of  the  meanest  passions,  espe- 
cially the  desire  to  shine  as  a  fine  gentleman.     He  spent  so  much  in 
show  that  he  was  forever  borrowing  and  begging,  demanding  pro- 
motions, rewards,  and  offices,  and  leaving  his  honest  debts  unpaid. 
Notwithstanding  these  reprehensible  features,  Bacon  was  one  of  the 
great  men  of  his  day  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  memory  of  man- 
kind for  his  unselfish  labors  in  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity. 
He  was  a  great  lawyer,  a  politician,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  above 
all  a  statesman,  seeing  clearly  what  was  possible  and  what  was  not 
possible,  and  quite  as  clearly  the  means  of  attaining  a  desired  end. 
The  queen  died  in  1603  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy,  revered  and 
beloved  by  her  people.     Walsingham  had  preceded  her  in  1590 
^^  and  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  in  1598.    Her  last 

tinzdl3^      great  minister  was  Burgliley's  son,  Robert  Cecil,  later 
earl  of  Salisbury.     In  his  hands  the  queen's  cause  was 
well  served,  and  at  her  death  he  had  made  all  things  ready  for  her 
SQocesBorc 
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Elisabeth's  reign  raiaed  England  to  the  first  rank  of  European 
powers.  She  had  been  successf  nl  in  war  and  prosperous  in  peace, 
and  under  the  confidence  which  she  created,  the 
^rSK?"*^  English  people  began  to  seek  new  and  richer  fields  for 
the  exercise  of  their  energies.  Of  the  men  who  were 
thus  allured  to  careers  of  exploration  and  adventure,  the  name  of 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh  is  perhaps  the  best  known  to  Americans.  He 
was  a  man  of  maryelous  energy  and  ability,  and  has  left  a  record 
as  explorer,  soldier,  statesman,  coloniser,  and  scholar.  But  his 
bad  qualities  were  quite  as  eminent  as  his  good.  He  was  cruel, 
domineering,  corrupt,  and  faithless;  and  at  Elizabeth's  death  he 
was  probably  the  most  unpopular  man  in  England.  He  made 
several  attempts  at  colonization  in  America,  chief  of  which  was 
the  expedition  to  Virginia  in  1584,  all  unsuccessful  but  of  value  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  great  era  of  colonization  to  follow. 
Among  others  who  tried  to  colonize  new  lands  or  to  open  new 
avenues  to  commerce  were  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who  inspired 
the  earlier  schemes  of  Baleigh;  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  introduced 
African  slaves  into  the  Spanish  colonies  of  America;  Drake  also, 
&mous  for  his  exploits  against  the  Spaniards  and  his  voyage 
around  the  world;  Frobisher,  who  sought  for  a  northwest  passage; 
Bichard  Chancellor,  whose  efforts  to  open  up  a  northeast  passage 
to  India  brought  him  to  Moscow  in  1553  and  led  the  next  year  to 
the  forming  of  the  famous  Moscovy  Company,  antedating  by 
forty-six  years  the  founding  of  the  yet  more  famous  East  India 
Company.  In  England  itself  men  were  at  no  less  important 
tasks.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  founded  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
1560,  and  put  in  operation  a  reform  of  the  currency,  which  was 
successfully  carried  through  by  Elizabeth's  ministers. 

The  result  of  all  this  busy  striving  was  the  enrichment  of 
England,  and  the  further  strengthening  of  the  middle  class  which 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  Vni.  had  done  so  much  to  foster.  In  the 
first  parliament  of  James,  it  is  estimated  that  the  House  of 
Commons  represented  three  times  the  wealth  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Equally  great  were  the  literary  triumphs  of  Elisabeth's  reign. 
The  early  Tudor  period  had  been  comparatively  barreiL     1^ 
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Thomas  More  and  the  Bible  tranalatoni,  Tyndale  and  CoTerdalOt 
have  already  been  mentioned.  Crsnmer's  power  is  Bhown  in  the 
u^fgrary  frc  P^T^'book  of  Edward.  .  In  poetry  Skelton  was  pop- 
T^^^*^  nlar;  Wyatt  and  Surrey  also  had  won  unfading  laurels 
^^^'^  before  they  staked  their  lives  in  the  mad  game  of 

politics.  These,  however,  were  only  pioneers;  their  work,  an 
earnest  of  what  was  to  come  after  in  the  full  blaze  of  Benaissance 
which  marked  the  latter  days  of  Elizabeth.  Of  the  masters  who 
belong  to  this  later  era,  who  have  made  this  reign  an  epoch  in 
the  development  of  English  literature,  no  name  is  so  universally 
known  and  honored  without  question,  as  that  of  William 
Shakspere.  But  close  behind  him  there  rise  a  score  of  others : 
Spenser,  famous  for  his  Faerie  Queene;  Baleigh,  poet  and  writer 
of  elegant  prose;  Marlowe,  the  dramatist  whose  marveloas  lines 
entranced  those  who  listened;  Ben  Jonson,  scholar  and  wit; 
Bacon,  associated  with  the  earlier  triumphs  of  indactive  science; 
Sir  I4iilip  Sidney,  the  poet  of  feeling  and  skill;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  famous  yoke-fellows  in  play-writing;  Greene  also,  and 
Peele,  Webster,  Ford,  and  a  host  of  others  only  a  little  less 
worthy.  These  are  the  men  who  helped  to  make  Elizabeth's 
reign  memorable,  and  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  England  and  her 
queen. 

The  century  had  been  filled  with  fathomless  turmoil  and 
oeaseless  strife.  The  foundations  of  the  deep  had  been  broken 
up,  and  the  disturbed  waters  in  wild  tumult  had  surged 
a^trec/eAd  and  resurged  in  their  efforts  again  to  secure 
equilibrium.  The  closing  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
marked  the  period  when  that  equilibrium  was  once  more 
temporarily  restored.  The  struggle  of  Germany  with  Charles  V. 
had  ended  in  1655  in  the  Peace  of  Augsburg, — a  treacherous  peace 
with  its  legal  recognition  of  the  Protestant  states  and  *4t8 
wretched  rule  of  mock  toleration.''  rhilip  and  the  League  had 
tuled  to  prevent  the  accession  of  Henry  of  Navarre  in  France; 
and  although  Henry  had  sealed  his  success  by  embracing  the 
taith  which  he  had  been  all  his  life  fighting,  he  did  not  forget  his 
old  allies  and  friends,  and  in  1598,  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
secured  toleration  for  the  French  Protestants.    The  same  year  the 
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long  stxnggle  of  France  and  Spain  ended  in  the  Peace  of  Verrins. 
Philip  II.  died  within  the  year,  and  hie  son  Philip  III.,  who  had 
none  of  his  father's  taste  for  war  and  intrigne«  whose  character 
was  the  best  pledge  for  the  continuance  of  the  peace,  sncceeded 
him.  With  Philip  II.  gone  and  France  at  peace  with  Spain,  the 
English  had  little  excuse  for  carrying  on  the  war  further;  all  active 
interest  in  the  original  issues  of  the  war  had  long  since  been  lost 
ill  the  new  objects  which  were  already  drawing  the  energies  of 
Englishmen  into  other  channels.  Formal  peace,  however,  was 
not  declared  until  the  second  year  of  the  new  reign. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THB  BREACH  BETWEEN  KING  AND  COMMONS 

JAME8  /.,  }«rO-/«25 
CBARLEB  i.,  1625-1638 

The  Bnccessor  of  Elizabeth,  with  the  crown,  inherited  the 
arbitrary  system  of  the  Tndors  and  the  numberless  abuses  which 
had  crept  in  as  a  result  of  their  long  impunity  in  violating  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  laws.  Scotland  and  Ireland,  also,  had 
their  own  problems  to  settle  as  well  as  those  which  had  arisen  out 
of  their  relations  to  England.  There  were,  moreover,  grave  con- 
tinental questions  which  were  pressing  for  immediate  settlement, 
questions  which  had  grown  up  out  of  the  struggle  of  Holland  and 
Spain,  and  again  of  Spain  and  France,  in  all  of  which  England 
had  been  more  or  less  involved  in  spite  of  the  conservative  policy 
of  Elizabeth 

It  was  a  time,  therefore,  when  England  more  than  ever  needed 
a  king  who  should  be  resourceful,  sagacious,  and  broad  enough  in 

his  sympathies  to  touch  all  the  manifold  interests 
c^j2j^^  which  the  English  crown  had  come  to  represent  at  the 

opening  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  unfortunately 
James  I.  possessed  no  one  of  these  needed  qualifications.  He  was 
thirty-seven  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  had  been  a  king  since 
infancy;  but  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  minds  who  never  learn 
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anything  and  nerer  forget  anything;  hence  his  experience  in 
Scotland  had  profited  him  little.  He  had  been  well  educated  and 
knew  more  of  the  history  of  his  own  country  and  of  neighboring 
peoples  than  most  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time.  But  his  learning 
had  brought  him  little  wisdom  and  left  him  only  a  conceited 
pedant,  absurdly  Tain  of  his  accomplishments,  with  unlimited 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  r^y  to  be  victimized  by  the 
first  designing  courtier  who  loudly  sounded  his  praises  as  "the 
British  Solomon." 

Yet  there  was  some  good  in  this  pedant  king;  he  was  affable, 
moral,  and  actuated  by  the  best  of  motiyes.  In  some  things  he 
«  ^     .       ^^  ^^^^  hi  advance  of  his  times;  he  hated  war  and 

FdiQurt  to 

t^i^Btond  was  "intellectually  tolerant."  He  wished  particularly 
to  treat  the  Catholics  with  lenity.  He  saw  also  that 
the  peace  of  the  island  depended  upon  the  complete  union  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  sought  this  union  as  a  definite  policy. 
But  unfortunately,  like  many  a  wiser  man  of  his  day,  he  failed 
utterly  to  understand  the  Puritans.  A  bitter  experience  in  Scot- 
land had  taught  him  to  hate  its  officious  Presbyterianism,  and  to 
long  for  the  land  where  the  ecclesiastical  lords  were  the  servants 
of  the  crown,  not  its  masters.  Hence  when  he  entered  England 
he  proposed  to  do  what  he  could  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
bishops,  and  would  make  no  concessions  to  the  party  who  were 
crying  out  against  the  corruptions  of  the  established  clergy.  He 
saw  in  the  cry  for  ecclesiastical  reform,  only  an  attack  upon  the 
crown  itself;  as  he  was  fond  of  saying,  "No  bishop,  no  king.'' 
He  thought  he  knew  the  English  character  and  plumed  himself  on 
his  ability  to  give  the  Englishmen  just  what  they  wanted.  Yet 
almost  bis  first  act  on  entering  tiie  country  was  to  hang  an 
ordinary  pickpocket  without  trial. 

When  James  reached  London  he  found  the  court  divided  into 
two  parties,  as  they  favored  continuing  the  long  war  with  Spain 
o„urt  ^^  bringing  it  to  a  close.  The  natural  instinct  of  James 
partiuof  was  for  peaco  and  this  threw  him  at  once  under  the 
influence  of  the  powerfal  little  man,  who  for  nine  years 
remained  his  chief  minister  of  state,  Bobert  Cecil,  son  of  the  late 
Lord  Burghley. 
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The  king  and  Cecil  at  once  set  about  making  peace  with 

Spain,  and  a  defensive  treaty  with  France.     This  policy  was 

cufcfc^--.  bitterly  opposed  by  Baleigh  and  his  friends,  who  led 

or  main  plot,  the  war  party,  and  they  so  far  forgot  themselyes  as  to 

discuss  a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  Cecil  by  force.  Lord 
Cobham,  a  friend  of  Raleigh,  also  entertained  the  idea  of  placing 
Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne.  There  was  some  wild  talk,  in 
addition,  of  getting  help  from  Spain. 

While  Oobham  and  Baleigh  were  thus  casting  about  in  their 
minds  for  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  Cecil,  some  of  the  Catholic 

priests  and  their  sympathizers,  who  were  greatly 
^^v«        incensed  at  James  because  he  had  not  lived  up  to 

certain  promises  of  toleration  which  it  was  alleged  he 
had  made  while  in  Scotland,  were  also  talking  over  a  scheme, 
equally  wild  and  impracticable,  of  seizing  James  and  frightening 
him  by  threats  of  personal  violence  into  keeping  his  promise. 
This  plot  is  known  as  the  bye  plot  in  distinction  from  the  plot 
of  Raleigh  and  Cobham  which  was  designated  as  the  main  plot. 
The  two  plots  had  no  connection,  save  as  Oeorge  Brooke,  a 
brother  of  Lord  Cobham,  was  connected  with  both.  But  it 
pleased  Cecil  to  arrest  all  concerned  and  try  them  as  though  the 
plots  were  one.  Brooke  and  Watson,  a  Catholic  priest,  were 
hanged;  but  Cobham,  Raleigh,  and  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  a 
Puritan,  were  respited  and*  sent  to  the  Tower. 

In  the  meantime  James  had  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
religious  problem  in  a  still  more  annoying  form  in  the  shape  of 
TUHamp-  the  ** Millenary  Petition,"  so  called  because  purporting 
wnferenee,  to  have  the  Support  of  *'more  than  a  thousand''  clergy* 
mH^^*  men  of  the  established  church.  The  tone  of  the 
document  was  moderate  enough;  but  it  had  emanated  from  the 
Poritan  wing  of  the  church,  and  the  conservative  elements  at 
once  took  alarm,  the  two  universities  leading  in  the  tirade 
against  those  who  publicly  found  ^'fault  with  the  doctrine  or 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England."  James  meant  to  give  the 
petitioners  a  fair  hearing  and  appointed  the  14th  of  January  for 
a  conference  at  Hampton  Court,  in  order  to  hear  arguments  of 
the  contending  parties  for  and  against  the  petition.     For  a  whole 
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day  he  Ustened  to  the  discussion  patiently,  but  at  the  second 
meeting  an  anfortnnate  mention  of  '^presbyters"  by  one  of  the 
disputants  roused  the  king  and  he  plnnged  into  the  debate. 
'Tresbytery/'  he  shouted,  ^'agreeth  as  well  with  monarchy  as 
God  with  the  deyiP*;  he  woald  mske  the  Puritans  conform,  or 
''harry  them. out  of  the  land,  or  else  do  worse.''  The  conference 
from  which  so  much  was  expected,  broke  up  in  confusion.  It  had 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Puritans;  nor  was  the  wrath  of 
the  king  to  pass  with  a  harmless  outburst  of  hot  words.  Early 
in  1605  he  compelled  the  Puritan  clergy  to  yacate  their  pulpits. 
Peace  within  the  charch  was  henceforth  impossible. 

The  king's  treatment  of  the  Catholics  was  as  reckless  as  his 
treatment  of  the  Puritans.    James  respected  the  old  church  as 

the  mother  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  he  desired 
ihircath!^,  ^^^^  ^^®  Catholics  should  be  tolerated.  He  honestly 
nlwSr^PM,  wished  to  mitigate  the  action  of  the  severer  Tudor 
f/mSf^      laws.     Yet  the  Catholics  were  far  from  satisfied;  they 

wished  James  to  restore  to  them  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  a  thiog  which  he  could  not  do  without  the  consent  of 
parliament,  and  when  in  1604  parliament  compelled  him  to  allow 
the  "penal  laws"  against  Catholics  to  be  executed,  a  few  hotheads 
determined  upon  a  plan  which  only  the  wildest  desperation  coald 
justify  even  to  themselves.  They  proposed  to  blow  up  the  House 
of  Lords  at  the  moment  when,  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  the 
icing  should  go  there  with  his  council  to  meet  the  Commons. 
Then  having  swept  away  the  entire  Protestant  government.  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  they  would  raise  the  country  and  put  one 
of  James's  children  on  the  throne.  The  leader  was  fiobert 
Catesby,  a  man  of  good  family,  of  great  energy  and  courage, 
with  whom  were  associated  Thomas  Percy  of  the  old  Northumber- 
land family,  Thomas  Winter,  and  others;  not  least  among  them 
was  (iuy  Fawkes,  a  Yorkshire  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  fought 
for  Spain  against  the  Netherlanders.  The  plotters  got  control  of 
the  cellars  under  the  House  of  Lord&  and  here  stored  a  quantity 
of  gunpowder.  The  day  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  after 
several  postponements,  had  been  finally  fixed  for  the  5th  of 
November,  but  on  the  night  of  the  4th  the  ministry,  who  had 
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got  wind  of  the  plot,  had  the  cellars  searched  and  found  Fawkes 
in  charge  of  the  powder  barrels.  The  other  conspirators  fled  to 
Holbecbe  House  in  Worcestershire  and  here  made  a  brave  fight 
for  their  lives.  Catesby,  Percy,  and  two  others,  were  slain.  The 
rest,  most  of  them  wounded,  were  taken  to  London,  and  there, 
with  Fawkes,  pnt  to  death  with  all  the  barbarity  which  the 
times  permitted. 

Tlie  country  was  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  in  response  to  the 
cry  for  severer  measures,  in  addition  to  the  old  laws,  which  had 
mretftfOun.^^^  burdensome  enough  under  Elizabeth,  parliament 
powder  Plot  enacted  that  no  Catholic  should  practice  law  or  medicine 
^^^  or  hold  any  office  in  the  government,  whether  civil,  mil- 
itary or  naval;  no  Catholic  could  inherit  real  estate; 
live  in  London,  unless  engaged  in  trade;  go  more  than  five  miles 
from  his  home,  or  appear  at  court.  His  house,  also,  was  to  be 
always  open  for  inspection.  All  Catholic  books  were  to  be 
destroyed.  It  was  a  criminal  offense  to  send  a  child  to  a  Catholic 
school  in  England  or  abroad;  while  the  attempt  to  convert  a 
Protestant  to  Catholicism  was  to  be  punished  by  hanging. 

It  took  James  even  less  time  to  embroil  himself  with  his 
parliament  than  with  the  religionists  of  his  realm.  His  first 
parliament  was  summoned  in  March  1G04.  In  bis 
^JJJf**^'*  directions  to  the  electors  he  had  warned  them  against 
sending  to  parliament  any  outlaws,  or  bankrupts,  or 
men  noted  for  superstitious  blindness  or  turbulent  manners.  This 
was  wholesome  advice  but  the  returns  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  for  review,  and  if  any  were  not  satisfactory 
they  were  **to  be  rejected  as  unlawful  and  insufficient.*'  Here 
was  a  very  important  principle  involved,  which  if  unchallenged 
would  practically  leave  in  the  king's  hands  the  right  of  settling 
contested  elections,  and  at  *  a  crisis  enable  him  to  determine 
Altogether  the  complexion  of  the  Commons.  Fortuualely  a  test 
case  presented  itself  at  once,  in  one  Francis  Goodwin,  who  had 
been  sent  up  from  Buckinghamshire.  Goodwin  was  an  outlaw, 
that  is,  he  had  an  unsatisfied  judgment  of  a  court  hanging  over 
him,  and  was  at  once  disqualified  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  A 
new  election  was  ordered  and  Sir  John  Fortescue  was  returned. 
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Bnt  when  parliament  met,  Ooodwin  claimed  Ua  seat,  and  the 
Commons  raised  the  point  of  privilege  and  sustained  him.  Jamea 
denied  their  point  on  the  ground  that  all  privil^e  had  its  source 
in  the  king's  grant.  The  Commons,  however,  carried  the  day; 
both  sides  withdrew  their  candidates,  but  the  king  recognised 
the  right  of  the  Commons  to  decide  contested  elections. 

No  sooner  had  Goodwin's  case  been  closed  than  the  House 
found  another  of  its  privileges  violated.     One  of  its  memben, 

named  Sherley,  had  been  arrested  for  debt,  thoagh 
JJjw^tey'*       according    to    parliamentary   privilege,    no   member 

could  be  arrested  during  the  session  of  parliament 
except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach'*  of  ibhe  peace.  Another 
quarrel  followed  which  ended  finally  in  the  release  of  Sherley 
and  a  new  recognition  of  the  principle  of  freedom  from  arrest. 

Another  matter  which  James  had  upon  his  heart,  was  the 
organic  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.     The  object  was  wise  and 

statesmanlike,  but  James  managed  to  prejudice  his 
|J5jlJ^^     case   by  his   tactless   impatience;   he  delivered  long, 

tiresome  speeches  in  broad  Scotch,  urging  the  bewil- 
dered parliament  to  act,  and  making  no  effort  to  conceal  hia 
contempt  for  the  arguments  of  the  opposition.  The  parlia- 
ment was  not  to  be  lectured  into  compliance.  There  were  graye 
questions  of  royal  prerogative  involved.  English  merchants, 
also,  were  afraid  to  face  the  free  rivalry  of  Scottish  thrift;  and 
English  politicians  had  no  wish  to  share  fat  offices  of  state  with 
James's  countrymen.  Parliament,  therefore,  went  no  farther 
than  to  abolish  the  old  border  laws,  which  had  grown  up  in  a 
time  when  the  two  nations  were  at  constant  feud.  In  1608,  in  the 
test  case  of  Robert  Colville,  who  had  been  bom  in  Edinburgh  in 
1605,  the  English  judges,  by  declaring  him  to  be  a  natural  sub- 
ject of  the  king  of  England,  admitted  all  Scotsmen  born  after  the 
accession  of  James,  the  post-jiatiy  to  naturalization.  Here  the 
matter  rested  until  the  Act  of  Union  of  1707  permanently  united 
the  two  people  in  one  state. 

During  the  thirty  odd  years  in  which  James  had  been  reigning 
in  Scotland,  he  had  been  forced  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
meager  revenues  of  a  oountiy  which  was  proverbially  poor.    Bb 
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was  not,  however,  thrifty  by  nature,  and  when  he  found  himself 
called  at  last  to  reign  over  a  country  which  had  the  reputation  of 
TfteibumAtt  ^^^S  noh,  like  a  poor  tradesman  who  suddenly  finds 
flf^neiv      himself  a  millionaire,  he  began  to  spend  money  as 

though  he  expected  never  to  see  the  bottom  of  the  new 
treasure  chest.  Parliament,  however,  was  in  no  mood  to  look 
leniently  upon  the  king's  ''needless  and  unreasonable'*  extrav- 
agance, and,  instead  of  money,  gave  him  a  lecture.  Cecil,  now 
earl  of  Salisbury,  proposed  to  help  the  king  by  increasing  the  tax 
on  certain  imports  and  exports,  impositions,  basing  his  action 
upon  the  right  of  the  king  to  regulate  foreign  commerce.  His 
position  was  contested  by  a  London  merchant  named  John 
Bate,  but  was  sustained  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  the  judges 
ruling  that  the  king  by  royal  prerogative  might  regulate  foreign 
commerce.  Upon  this  ruling,  in  1608,  Salisbury,  who  had 
recently  added  to  the  duties  of  secretary  those  of  lord  treasurer 
as  well,  issued  a  new  book  of  rates,  which  covered  almost  all 
articles  of  export  or  import  and  was  intended  to  increase  the  royal 
revenues  by  about  £70,000  a  year.  The  precedent  was  too 
dangerous  to  allow  to  lie  long  unquestioned,  and  the  impositions 
were  very  soon  given  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  list  of  grievances 
which  the  Stuart  parliaments  were  drawing  out  against  the  admin- 
istration. 

Fortunately  the  growing  distrust   of   king  and  parliament, 
which  had  thas  far  marked  the  first  years  of  James's  reign,  had 

not  interfered  with  a  great  work  which  since  1604  had 
M'^fSmT  "^^^^  qnietly  carried  on  by  a  committee  of  learned 
gNMe  Scr4>-   divines,  who  represented  both  parties  in  the  English 

Church.  This  work  was  the  famous  **Eing  James 
Version  of  the  Scriptures,"  which  was  completed  and  published 
m  1611,  and  in  spite  of  an  early  unpopularity  and  of  many 
attempts  since  to  secure  greater  accuracy  of  statement  or  more 
scholarly  representation  of  Scriptural  thought,  still  holds  its  sway 
among  English-speaking  peoples  as  the  most  popular  version  of 
the  Bible. 

Not  less  perplexing  than  the   questions  which   confronted 
James  at  home  w^re  the  questions  which  grew  up   out  of  the 
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English  hold  upon  Ireland.  When  Essex  retnmed  from  Ireland 
in  1599  he  had  left  the  island  in  an  uproar.  His  succesBor, 
,  ,    ^         Charles  Blonnt,  Lord   Moantjoy,  found  Dublin  and 

a  few  miles  of  the  surrounding  country  yirtually  all 
that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  He  was,  however, 
a  practical,  thoughtful  man,  with  the  instincts  of  a  soldier,  and 
within  three  years  had  ended  the  revolt  and  regained  possession 
of  the  island.  A  famine,  which  had  followed  the  war  with 
frightful  ravages,  completed  the  soldier's  work.  The  energetic 
deputy  covered  the  country  with  fortresses,  small,  but  well 
garrisoned  and  provisioned,  and  so  overawed  the  Irish  nobles, 
that  the  earl  of  Tyrone  submitted,  and  the  earl  of  Desmond  fled 
to  Spain. 

Mountjoj  was  followed  by  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  who  made  an 
able  and  determined  efFort  to  restore  the  conquered  counties  by 

introducing  the  English  system  of  government  in  the 
tatum  of        place  of  the  old  tribal  system.     The  tribal  chieftains 

became  simple  landlords,  and  their  subjects  tenants, 
who  instead  of  the  old  irregular  levies  were  henceforth  to  be  liable 
to  their  lords  only  for  fixed  dues  or  services.  The  people  as  a 
whole  were  not  altogether  averse  to  the  new  order,  and  in  spite  of 
the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  were  beginning  to 
understand  the  advantage  of  quiet  and  of  the  protection  of  the 
civil  courts  against  the  tyranny  of  their  old  lords,  when  James 
and  bis  council  determined  to  interfere,  and  deliberately  adopted  a 
gigantic  plan  of  spoliation.  They  declared  two-thirds  of  the  north 
of  Ireland  confiscated  to  the  crown  and  proceeded  to  allot  tbj 
lands  to  Scotch  and  English  colonists.  This  colonization  ct 
north  Ireland,  known  as  the  ^'Plantation  of  Ulster,'*  was  carried 
on  with  the  usual  indifference  of  a  conquering  people  to  the  rights 
of  a  subject  nation.  The  choicest  lands  were  taken  for  the 
settlers,  and  the  Irish  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with 
what  was  left.  The  new  settlers,  of  the  fervid  Scotch  Presbyterian 
type  mostly,  were  energetic  and  thrifty  people,  and  soon  gave  a 
good  account  of  themselves  in  their  growing  wealth  and 
prosperity. 

The  first  parliament  of  James  was  dissolved  in  February  1611 
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with  much  ill  feeling  on  both  sides.  The  years  which  immediately 
followed  were  full  of  important  incident.  James  had  ideas  of 
^^^  his  own  about  the  proper  foreign  policy  for  England. 
wiieyof  He  wished  to  put  an  end  to  religions  warfare  and 
proposed  that  he  and  his  family  should  be  the  center 
round  which  a  league  of  peace  should  form  itself.  A  number  of 
marriage  projects  in  which  the  cliildren  of  James  were  concerned 
were  set  on  foot  with  the  various  Catholic  courts  of  Europe. 
But  in  these  negotiations  James  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
party  seriously  in  earnest.  He  was,  moreover,  vigorously  opposed 
both  by  Salisbury  and  his  own  eldest  son,  Prince  Henry,  especially 
in  the  plan  of  an  alliance  with  Spain,  and  largely  by  their  influence 
in  1611  he  was  persuaded  to  consent  to  a  union  of  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  with  Frederick  V.,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  head 
of  the  league  of  German  princes  known  as  the  Protestant  Union. 
The  marriage  was  celebrated  two  years  later  when  both  Cecil  and 
Prince  Henry  were  in  their  graves. 

Salisbury  died  in  1612  and  James  like  Henry  III.  undertook 

to  be  his  own  chief  minister.     Like  Henry  III.,  also,  he  soon  fell 

into  the  hands  of  unworthy  favorites  much  to  the  disgust  and 

scandal  of  the  realm  and  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  public 

service.     Of  these  favorites  the  one  who  finally  won  the  place  of 

greatest  influence  with  the  king  was  Oeorge  Yilliers,  after  1623 

duke  of  Buckingham.    Yilliers  was  responsible  for  most  of  the  later 

blunders  of  James.  Within  two  years  of  the  death  of  Cecil,  the  king's 

personal  administration  brought  matters  to  such  a  pass  that  he 

was  compelled  to  summon  a  parliament.   When  the  new 

^AdSed     pariia^oii*  came  together,  however,  although  some  of 

u^a^'^The^    the  friends  of  the  king  had  "undertaken"  to  secure 

2£j^        returns  favorable  to  the  crown,  it  was  found  that  the 

spirit  of  the  members  was  just  as  intractable  as  ever, 

and  before  they  would  pass  an  act  to  help  the  king  out  of  his 

difficulties,  they  insisted  that  he  should  listen  to  their  grievances. 

James,  however,  soon  grew  weary  and  sore  under  the  incessant 

scolding  of  his   "faithful    and   loving    Commons"    and,    fully 

determined    if   possible  to  get  along  without   this    ungracious 

monitor  in  the  future,  dissolved  his  second  parliament  before  even 
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a  single  bill  had  been  passed.    The  king's  friends  dnbbed  it  in 
derisioD  ''The  Addled  Parliament." 

The  parliament  was  not  the  only  body  against  whom  James 
was  compelled  to  defend  the  prerogatives  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Tadors.  From  the  first  he  had  shown  a 
ptndmeetjf  disposition  to  BUS  tain  the  special  courts  whenever  they 
Disminaiitf  came  into  conflict  with  the  common  law  courts.  The 
common  law  judges  on  their  part  felfc  an  instinctive 
hostility  to  the  extra  legal  powers  which  bad  descended  from  the 
Tudors.  Their  leader  was  Sir  Edward  Coke,  eminent  among  the 
jurists  of  James  for  his  knowledge  of  the  common  law.  He  had 
held  the  office  of  attorney  general  under  Elizabeth,  had  been  made 
Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas  by  James  in  1606,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench^  in  1613.  Coke  took  his  stand  upon 
the  principle  that  all  questions  of  law  between  the  king  and  the 
nation,  that  is  questions  of  prerogative,  should  be  submitted  to 
the  courts.  He  also  upheld  the  supremacy  of  the  common  lavr 
courts  over  the  extra  legal  courts  by  declaring  the  right  of  the 
common  law  judges  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  in 
special  cases,  and  in  supporting  this  view  he  had  not  hesitated  to 
issue  an  injunction  against  the  court  of  High  Commission  or  to 
reverse  a  decision  even  of  the  court  of  Chancery.  •  In  his  defense 
of  the  dignity  of  the  conunon  law  courts  the  courageous  chief 
justice  had  more  than  once  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
king.  In  1616  the  contention  between  the  king  and  his  chief 
justice  reached  a  crisis  in  which  the  king  flatly  contended  that  in 
any  case  in  which  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  concerned  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  judges  to  stay  proceedings  until  they  had  first 
consulted  the  king.  Coke  saw  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
independence  of  the  courts  was  at  stake  and  brought  aU  his 
wealth  of  legal  learning  and  powers  of  argument  to  bear.  James 
bullied  and  blustered,  but  mere  voIubility,of  which  he  was  always 
a  master,  was  no  match  for  the  learning  of  the  chief  justice,  and 
failing  of  other  ways  to  silence  his  antagonist,  James  dismissed 
him  from  ^'the  office  which  he  had  magnified  so  highly." 

During  all  these  years  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  had  remained  in 
prison  where  his  unfortunate  plot  against  Cecil  had  brought  him 
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in  1603.    He  had  amnsed  himself  by  writing  books  and  deviging 
imposnble  schemeB  for  bettering  the  financial  conditions  of  the 

goTemmeni.  At  last  the  report  of  the  existence  of  a 
^fon  qT  gold  mine  in  Sonth  America  won  the  ear  of  the  king,  and 
^^'  in  1617  Baleigh  was  fitted  ont  with  a  ship  and  sent  to 
the  Orinoco  to  find  his  marvelous  mine.  He  was  warned,  how- 
ever, not  to  molest  the  Spanish  or  in  any  way  embroil  James  with 
Spain.  The  expedition  was  a  pitiful  failure.  Baleigh 's  men, 
apparently  against  his  orders,  attacked  the  Spanish  town  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  refusing  to  go  farther  forced  him  to  return  empty 
handed.  The  English  applauded  the  storming  of  St.  Thomas 
and  saw  no  crime  in  it;  but  James  was  bent  upon  maintaining  his 
friendly  relations  with  Spain.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
sacrifice  Baleigh  to  l«ie  demand  of  Spain  and  accordingly  soon 
after  his  return  the  sentence  of  1603  was  carried  out.  The  people 
had  long  since  forgotten  the  former  unpopularity  of  Baleigh  and 
looked  upon  him  '*in  the  tragedy  of  his  death"  almost  as  a 
martyr.     James  was  now  the  most  unpopular  man  in  England. 

The  immediate  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  however, 
soon  drew  the  attention  of  the  people  to  other  objects  and  ofFered 

James  an  opportunity  of  recovering  their  confidence, 
me  27^^      But   he    had  learned  nothing  by  his  blunders,  and 

obstinately  persisted  in  his  course  of  antagonizing  the 
nation  at  every  step.  In  1618,  the  Protestant  assembly  of  Bohemia 
had  refused  to  recognize  longer  as  their  king,  Ferdinand,  the  head 
of  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs,  and  had  offered  the  throne  to  the 
Protestant  Prince  Frederick  of  the  Palatine.  Frederick  accepted 
and  was  crowned  August  26,  1619.  Two  days  later,  Ferdinand 
was  elected  emperor  and  at  once  brought  the  imperial  power  to 
bear  against  his  rival.  James  was  anxious  to  help  his  son-in-law, 
but  it  troubled  him  to  reconcile  his  own  position  as  champion  of 
peace  and  the  divine  right  of  kings  with  the  support  of  one  whom 
he  feared  might  be  technically  a  rebel.  He  hesitated  and  dallied, 
and  in  his  despair  sought  the  interposition  of  Spain.  He  was 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  by  securing  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Charles  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  he  might  connect  himself  with 
the  Catholic  party  in  Europe  and  enlist  Spain  actively  in  behalf  of 
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his  daaghter*8  husband.  The  Spaniards,  however,  had  nc 
thought  of  supporting  Frederick,  but  instead  made  ready  to 
attack  the  Palatiaate  on  their  own  account.  Yet  they  were 
willing  to  let  James  hope,  as  long  as  he  kept  out  of  the  war. 

In  1620  Frederick  sufFered  a  serious  defeat  near  Prague;  the 

Spaniards,  also,  invaded  the  Palatinate.     It  was    evident   that 

James  must  interfere  if  his  son-in-law  were  to  be  saved. 

paruament     Still  he  hesitated.     His  people  were  furious,  and  from 

sunwiufncdL 

all  sides  arose  the  cry  for  war  with  Spaiu.  Bat 
^^liers,  who  had  unbounded  confidence'  in  his  own  powers  and 
was  still  hopeful  of  bringing  about  a  general  reconciliation  through 
an  English-Spanish  marriage,  insisted  that  there  be  no  war;  and 
yet  it  was  not  repugnant  to  his  plans  to  make  use  of  the  existing 
war  fever  in  order  to  put  England  on  a  war  footing; — a  threat 
which  Spain  might  well  hesitate  to  challenge.  Accordingly  James's 
third  parliament  was  brought  together  in  1621.  His  attitude  was 
conciliatory  and  coaxing;  he  pleaded  for  time  in  carrying  on  the 
present  negotiations,  but  declared  his  intention,  if  the  negotiations 
failed,  of  beginning  war  at  once  in  defense  of  his  son's  territory 
and  the  Protestant  religion.  The  Commons  promptly  voted  the 
war  supplies,  and  then  as  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  they  vented 
their  impatience  in  a  series  of  inquiries  into  the  perennial  subject 
of  domestic  grievances.  In  this  they  were  supported  by  the 
venerable  ex-justice  Coke,  who  in  spite  of  his  years  had  come 
back  to  the  attack  on  the  king  as  full  of  fight  as  ever,  and 
determined  to  carry  on  in  the  parliament  the  struggle  which  he 
had  been  forced  to  drop  in  the  courts.  The  House  first  attacked 
the  old  abuse  of  monopolies  and  patents,  iii  which  James  and  his 
courtiers  had  been  driving  a  thriving  trade,  and  although  the  abuse 

was  not  abolished  until  1624,  the  protest  was  not  lost. 
QTSoccm"**^  They  then  turned  upon  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Coke's  old 

enemy,  who  was  attorney  general  at  the  time  of  Coke's 
dismissal,  but  had  since  been  made  chancellor,  and  impeached  him 
upon  charges  of  corruption.  Bacon  confessed  and  threw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  peers.  The  king  remitted  the  penalty  but 
a  valuable  precedent  had  been  established.  The  Commons  had 
recovered  an  old  and  important  weapon  against  crown  ministers, 
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which  since  the  impeachment  of  Suffolk  in  1450,  had  been  left  to 
rast  along  with  other  forgotten  but  not  outworn  constitutional 
forms.  It  was  found  to  be  just  as  terrible  nnd  just  as  efficient  aa 
ever,  and  from  this  time  forward,  during  the  whole  Stuart  period, 
there  was  scarcely  a  parliament  that  did  not  try  to  mark  some 
minister  for  impeachment. 

In  the  meanwhile,  parliament,  emboldened  by  its  successes, 
began  to  show  an  alarming  disposition  to  help  the  king  in  hi^i 
Attack cf  *' negotiations."  It  learned,  also,  that  he  had  proposetV 
pri'ri^eo/  *^  ^^®  Spaniards  to  secure  toleration  for  English 
freeftpeeeh,  Catholics,  and  to  show  their  temper  the  Commons 
decreed  that  the  recusants  should  pay  a  double  share  towards  the 
war  fund;  they  also  petitioned  the  king  to  put  the  laws  against 
Catholics  in  force,  and  asked  him  to  secure  a  Protestant  bride  for 
his  son.  Encouraged  by  Yilliers  and  Gondomar,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  James  forbade  the  members  to  discuss  ''mysteries  of 
state'*  and  covertly  threatened  the  leaders  by  announcing  his 
right  to  pnnish  members,  for  their  condact  as  members  of  the 
House.  This  direct  attack  upon  the  right  of  speech  again 
brought  forward  the  old  lion  Coke,  and  under  his  leadership  the 
Commons  ordered  to  be  enrolled  upon  their  journals  the  famous 
opinion  that  "in  the  handling  and  proceeding"  of  the  affairs  of 
the  realm  "every  member  of  the  House  hath,  and  of  right  ought 
to  have,  freedom  of  speech,  to  propound,  treat,  reason,  and  bring 
to  conclusion  the  same."  In  connection  with  these  discussions 
are  to  be  noted  the  names  of  John  Pym,  a  young  member  from 
Bedfordshire,  and  Thomas  Wentworth,  a  member  from  Yorkshire, 
names  soon  to  be  household  words  in  England.  James  sent  for 
the  Journal  and  tore  out  the  protest,  and  then  dismissed  parlia- 
ment. He  also  sent  Coke,  Phelips,  and  Mallory  to  the  Tower, 
and  confined  Pym  to  his  house. 

With  the  obstinate  tenacity  of  a  small  mind  James  continued 
to  cling  to  his  Spanish  marriage  scheme.  But  matters  were 
pressing  in  the  Palatinate.  The  Protestants  had  placed  their 
cause  in  the  hands  of  Mansfeld,  a  reckless  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
was  not  only  no  match  for  Count  Tilly,  the  general  of  the  Catholic 
League,  but  had  alienated  the  friends  of  Frederick  by  his  reckless 
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treatment  of  the  peasantiy  of  the  Bhine  ooantiy.  The  Protest- 
ant Onion  withdrew  from  the  struggle;  Heidelberg  and  Mann- 
heim fell;  Frederick  fled  to  Holland  and  his  electoral 
totPfffsSoSt  ^0^^^  ^'•^  given  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  to  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  James  in  his  despair  listened  to  a 
wild  scheme  of  Villiers,  and  sent  him  with  Prince  Charles  to 
Madrid  to  push  the  snit  in  person.  The  appearance  of  the  two 
at  the  Spanish  court  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  and  even  Villiers  saw  at  last  how  useless  it  was  to  expect 
Spain  to  nnite  with  England  against  the  other  branch  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  Had  the  attempt  been  made  earlier  good 
might  have  come  of  it,  though  not  in  the  way  that  James  had 
planned.  But  now  Spain  had  carried  its  purpose;  the  Palatinate 
was  ruined;  Frederick  had  been  punished  and  the  Spanish  court 
sought  only  to  shake  off  the  English  without  a  quarrel. 

Villiers  and  Charles  returned  angry  and  disgusted,  and  as 
determined  to  make  war  on  Spain  as  before  they  had  been  set 
.  upon  the  alliance.  The  nation  which  had  been  f  arious 
and  Charles  whcu  the  objoct  of  the  princc's  expedition  became 
known,  went  wild  with  joy  when  he  returned  without 
his  bride.  The  favorite,  now  duke  of  Buckingham,  leaped  at  once 
into  unbounded  popularity.  James,  broken  in  body,  the  result 
of  his  nngovemed  habits  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  worn  in 
mind  by  anxiety  and  vexation,  thought  no  longer  of  resistance. 
He  left  the  condnct  of  affairs  virtually  in  the  hands  of  Charles 
and  the  duke.  Parliament  was  summoned ;  few  voices  were  raised 
for  peace;  a  large  sum  of  money  was  voted  for  the  war.  Parlia- 
ment, however,  refused  to  trust  the  king  and  placed  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  money  in  the  hands  of  a  commission.  The  lord 
treasurer,  Middlesex,  opposed  the  war  and  at  the  instigation  of 
('harles  and  Buckingham  was  impeached  on  a  trumped-up  charge 
of  corruption.  The  king  looked  on  passive  but  disgusted  and 
cynical.  The  session  ended  in  general  good  humor  and  the 
members  went  home,  well  satisfied  with  themselves  and  the 
young  prince  who  was  soon  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  government 
in  name  as  he  was  now  in  fact. 

Buckingham  and  Charles  now  had  the  power  in  their  hands. 
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but  with  inconceivable  blindnesB,  instead  of  letting  the  marriage 
question  rest,  began  negotiations  with  the  French  king,  Lonia 
Mutakea  of  ^^^^•»  '^^  ^^®  purpose  of  sccuring  the  hand  of  his  sister 
mdclSSS.  ^^^®^^  Maria.    James    had    promised  parliament 

not  to  interfere  with  the  laws  against  recusants,  bnt 
Louis  insisted  upon  a  promise  of  toleration  for  English  Catholics. 
Parliament,  moreover,  had  indicated  its  desire  to  attack  Spain 
directly  on  the  seas,  her  only  vulnerable  point;  but  the  advisers 
of  the  king  thought  only  of  winning  back  the  Palatinate.  Twelve 
thousand  Englishmen  were  enlisted  and  sent  into  the  Bhine 
country  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the  ruflSan  Mansfeld, 
where  they  were  left  to  die  of  cold,  famine,  and  pestilence.  To 
add  to  the  general  discontent  the  marriage  treaty  with  France  was 
duly  signed,  and  the  English  government  pledged  itself  to 
support  the  French  king  against  his  enemies, — an  unfortunate 
pledge  which  was  construed  by  the  people  later  as  a  promise  to 
assist  the  French  king  against  his  rebellious  Protestant  subjects. 
Here  was  trouble  enough  for  the  future,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion,  the  old  king  died,  March  1625. 

The  death  of  James  made  little  change  in  the  political  out- 
look.    The  new  king  was  a  handsome,  taciturn  man  of  twenty-five, 

with  a  full  share  of  those  external  graces  of  royalty 
ehStSi^l'    which  his  conceited  father  had  so  sadly  lacked.     He 

was  dignified,  temperate,  and  industrious.  He  pos- 
sessidd,  however,  no  great  ability.  He  was  reserved  and  cold.  He 
was  lacking  both  in  frankness  and  decision;  and  as  is  common 
with  vacillating  natures  was  incurably  obstinate.  He  could 
neither  think  clearly  nor  express  himself  clearly.  It  was 
impossible  to  tie  him  down  to  any  promise,  or  bind  him  to  a  fixed 
policy.  And  yet  he  prided  himself  on  his  consistency.  He  was 
disposed  to  treat  his  people  kindly,  but  had  no  appreciation  of 
their  wants,  and  understood  their  temper  even  less  than  his  father. 
All  in  all  he  was  entirely  unfit  to  play  the  king  in  such  perplexing 
times. 

From  the  first  Oharles  was  at  war  with  parliament.  It  met  in 
June  1625.  The  French  marriage  had  taken  place  in  May.  The 
Commons  were  not  pleased,  nor  did  they  approve  the  attitude  of 
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the  king  toward  the  English  Catholics,  whom  he  was  striying  to 
protect  in  accordance  with  the  marriage  contract.     They  were 
lint  quarrel  i'^clined  to  find  fault,  moreover,  with  the  management 
ondh?*''*      of  the  war;  they  distrusted  Charles  and  most,  Buck- 
parHament,    ingham,  whoso  influence  at  court  was  greater  than  ever. 
When  Charles  asked  for  a  liberal  grant  to  meet  the  burdens  of  the 
war,   they  petitioned  for  the  enforcement  of  the   laws  against 
recusants  and  gave  him  but  a  small  part  of  the  money  needed. 
The  old  tariff  on  leather,  wine,  and  wool,  known  as  tunnage  and 
poundage,  which  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  had  been 
customary  to  grant  to  every  king  for  life,  they  Toted  for  one  year 
only.     The  bill  failed  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  Lords,  and  the 
revenues  from  this  source,  which  had  become  yery  important  in 
consequence  of  the  steady  growth  of  English  commerce,  would 
have  been  cut  off  altogether  had  not  the  king  insisted  on  collecting 
the  tax  without  an  act  of  parliament.     Another  grieyance,  fully 
as  serious,  grew  up  out  of  the  promise  of  Charles  to  assist  the 
Fi  ench  in  the  war  against  Spain.     He  had  lent  a  man  of  war  and 
seven  merchant  ships  to  his  new  allies;  but  Bichelieu,  the  keen 
minister  of  Louis  XIII.,  had  no  intention  of  entering  upon   a 
foreign  war,  before  he  had  reduced  the  strength  of  the  Huguenot 
cities  somewhat,  whose  semi-independence,  secured  by  the  Edict 
of  Xantes,  might  prove  a*  serious   threat  to  the  peace  of    the 
realm.    Hence  the  rumor  quickly  spread  in  England,  that  English- 
men had  been  sent  to  help  Richelieu  crush  French  Protestants,  and 
added  greatly  to  the  disquiet  and  irritation  of  parliament.     The 
members  at  last  turned   upon   Buckingham,  whom  they  justly 
held  responsible  for  the  French  alliance,  and  attacked  him    by 
name.    The  king  to  save  his  minister  dissolved  his  first  parliament. 
The  parliaments  were  now  steadily  feeling  their  way  back   to 
the  old  constitutional  grounds  which  they  had  occupied  in  the 
PiUiie  effwi,    ^^^^  ^'  Henry  IV. ,  when  they  had  nominated  the  king's 
tocoMfror     '^'Ouncil.     But  for  the  king  to  yield  to  this  claim  'vras 
parliament,    to    renounce    a    right    which    his    predecessors    had 
enjoyed  since  the  days  of  Edward  IV.      Charles  could  not  be 
expected  to  give    up,    therefore,    without  a    struggle,  for    the 
essence  of  royalty  in  his  way  of  thinking  lay  in  the  right   of 
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the  king  to  name  his  own  ministers.  Parliament  controlled  the 
situation,  for  it  had  left  the  king  practically  without  funds,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  call  his  second  parliament  at  once.  He 
thought  if  he  could  get  rid  of  such  leaders  as  Coke,  Phelips,  and 
Wentworth,  he  might  control  the  other  members,  and  hit  upon 
the  novel  device  of  naming  these  men  as  sheriffs  of  their  several 
counties,  an  ofBce  which  debarred  them  from  standing  for 
reelection.  By  long-established  custom  the  appointees  could 
not  refuse  this  high  mark  of  the  king's  favor  and  esteem;  but  the 
cause  suffered  in  nothing,  for  a  new  leader  was  found  in  Sir  John 
Eliot,  a  Cornish  gentleman,  with  the  fiery  eloquence  and  devotion 
to  popular  rights  of  a  Patrick  Henry;  easily  stirred  to  indignant 
anger,  warm-hearted  and  sympathetic,  quick  and  keen,  but  not 
farsighted,  and  a  thorough-going  radical.  He  had  once  been  a 
friend  of  Buckingham,  but  his  eyes  were  now  opened  to  the  real 
worthlessness  of  the  minister,  and  the  House  had  hardly  opened 
when  he  began  the  attack  by  demanding  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  public  business. 

The  second  parliament  met  in  February  1626.  During  the 
interval  an  expedition  had  been  dispatched  to  Cadiz  with  the 
Au  I  to  ^d^*  <^' 8®^^"^?  *'^®  Spanish  treasure  fleet.  The  sailors, 
^BwSa^hA  ^^^®^®^»  ^^^  accomplished  nothing  beyond  getting 
*  gloriously  drunk  on  Spanish  wine,  and  the  expedition 
had  returned  in  disgrace.  The  House  laid  the  responsibility  upon 
Buckingham;  it  was  one  more  evidence  of  the  corruption  and 
demoralization  which  he  had  wrought  in  the  public  service.  The 
vote  to  impeach  was  carried,  and  Eliot  and  Sir  Dudley  Digges 
presented  the  charges  of  the  Commons  before  the  Lords.  Charles 
had  protested  when  the  vote  was  presented  in  the  House,  and 
now  in  his  indignation,  under  the  pretext  that  the  two  spokesmen 
of  the  House  had  used  seditious  language,  he  threw  them  into 
prison.  The  other  members,  however,  stood  by  their  colleagues 
ftnd  refused  to  do  any  business  until  they  had  been  released.  The 
king  yielded  and  the  attack  upon  the  favorite  was  resumed;  to 
escape  the  issue  the  king  was  again  forced  to  dissolve  parliament. 

It  was  now  evident  even  to  Charles  that  nothing  was  to  be 
got  out  of  parliament  without  the  dismissal  of  Buckingham  and 
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this  he  waa  determined  not  to  do.    To  add  to  hiB  difficulty,  he 
found  himadf  thx:eatened  by  war  with  Franoe  in  apite  of  his 

recent  alliance;  he  was  too  weak  to  face  the  Spaniards 
^K^^^     on  tho  seas,  or  to  assist  his  ally  Christian  of  Denmark, 

who  had  be:n  defeated  at  Lutter,  and  was  suffering  for 
lack  of  the  help  which  Charles  had  promised.  Money  Charles 
must  have,  and  if  tho  parliament  would  not  give  it  to  him,  he 
mast  raise  it  without  parliament.  He  determined  therefore  to 
resort  to  tho  Tudor  expedient  of  a  ''free  gift'';  and  when  the 
people  refused  to  giye,  in  his  anger  he  resorted  to  tho  more 
dangerous  expedient  of  a  forced  loan.  But  here  he  met  with 
resistance  in  the  courts  as  determined  and  perplexing  as  in  the 
Commons.  Chief  Justice  Crewe  of  the  King's  Bench  was 
dismissed.  Those  who  refused  the  loan  were  thrown  into  prison 
if  rich;  if  poor  they  had  soldiers  billeted  on  them,  or  were  pressed 
into  the  army.  Eliot  and  Wentworth  and  most  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Commons,  who  were  among  the  intractable,  also  found  their 
way  into  prison.  When  five  of  the  imprisoned  attempted  to  sue 
out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  by  which  the  king's  officer  was 
compelled  to  specify  the  reason  upon  which  he  detained  the 
prisoners,  the  king  announced  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
give  any  reason  for  imprisoning  his  subjects,  except  that  such  was 
his  good  pleasure. 

To  add  to  the  excitement  and  confusion,  war  with  France  now 
began  in  real  eamost.    The  English  had  seized  French  Tossels  on 

charge  of  carrying  contraband  goods  to  the  Spanish 
^jPSa^.     Netherlands,  and  the  French  had  retaliated  by  seizing 

the  English  wine  fleet.  Charles  sent  Buckingham 
with  an  armament  of  6,800  men  to  assist  the  peo]^e  of  La  Bochelle, 
who  were  threatened  with  attack  by  the  French  govemment. 
Buckingham  attempted  to  take  the  fort  of  St.  Martin  on  the 
island  of  Bhe,  which  was  held  by  the  government  troops  and  com 
manded  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  but  after  losing  half  his  men 
was  compelled  to  retire.  Buckingham  had  really  shown  some 
traits  of  a  competent  commander;  bat  the  expedition  had  t>eeii 
badly  organized  and  poorly  equipped ;  his  soldiers  were  mostly  raw 
recruits,  pressed  for   the   occasion.      He   was  therefore  hardly 
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responsible  for  the  failure.  But  public  opinion  was  now  too 
thoroughly  wrought  up  to  judge  him  fairly.  The  people  laid  to 
his  charge  not  oiJy  the  disgrace  suffered  by  English  arms  but  the 
loss  of  the  thousands  of  men  who  had  been  forced  to  give  up 
their  liyes  in  the  profitless  errand. 

The  breach  between  Charles  and  the  nation  was  now  all  but 
irreparable.  Time  might  heal  it,  were  he  at  peace,  and  were  it 
Serum^na-  Possible  to  get  along  without  a  parliament.  But  he 
^^^^JJ2**  was  not  at  peace;  on  the  contrary  ho  was  confronted 
parliament,  fcy  a  war  with  the  two  greatest  powers  of  the  west;  the 
country  was  defenseless  and  the  treasury  empty.  He  must  nerve 
himself  to  meet  another  parliament. 


CHAPTEB  II 


THB  ERA  OF  ABBITBABY  GOYEBNMEKT 
cBARLEs  L,  tm-im 
The  urgency  which  compelled  Charles  to  summon  a  parliament 
warned  him  also  to  assume  an  attitude  of  conciliation.     But  the 

men  who  had  suffered  by  the  forced  loans  were  in  no 
parUamad     mood  to  be  coaxed  or  wheedled.     The  campaign  was 

bitter,  and  the  returns  went  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  popular  party;  the  nation  evidently  was  with  tLe  men  who 
had  resisted  the  king,  and  had  sent  them  all  back.  They  were  all 
there :  Coke,  Wentworth,  Eliot,  Pym,  and  many  others,  destined 
to  emerge  from  the  obscurity  of  private  life  in  the  exciting 
struggle  of  the  near  future.  Their  recent  sufferings  had  mpde 
them  desperate,  while  the  consciousness  of  popular  support  and 
that  they  spoke  for  the  nation,  made  them  bolder  and  more 
dangerous  than  ever.  A  wiser  man  than  Charles  would  have 
moved  warily;  revolution  was  in  the  air. 

^It  took  the  leaders  some  little  time  to  determine  the  form  in 
which  parliament  should  present  its  demands  to  the  king;  but 
alter  long  and  vigorous  debate  the  Commons  agreed  upon  a  peti- 
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tion,  whioh  stated  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  recited  the  exist- 
ing laws  bearing  upon  each,  and  called  upon  the  king  to  give  his 

word  that  hereafter  he  would  instruct  his  servants  to 
ri/Ai^MfttSs.  ^^y  them.     Thus  appeared  the  famous   P&tUian  of 

Rights  an  event  fully  as  noteworthy  in  the  annals  of 
English  constitutional  history  as  the  appearance  of  the  Great 
Charter  in  the  reign  of  John. 

The  king  hesitated  to  oommit  himself  in  the  unequi?ocal 
terms  presented  by  the  Commons,  and  accepted  the  Petition  in 
terms  qo  ambiguous  that  the  suspicions  of  the  Commons  were 
aroused.  In  their  anger  they  brought  out  the  old  whip,  which 
had  so  often  made  Charles  quail  before ;  they  proceeded  to  draw 
up  a  formal  remonstrance,  and,  finally  as  their  courage  rose, 
attacked  the  duke  of  Buckingham  by  name  as  *Hhe  grievance  of 
grievances."  Charles  attempted  to  stay  action  by  forbidding  the 
Commons  to  proceed  with  the  remonstrance,  but  at  the  threatened 
impeachment  of  the  favorite,  he  yielded,  and  on  June  7  appeared 
before  the  Houses,  and  pronounced  the  ancient  formula  which 
long  usage  had  established  as  the  legal  mode  of  giving  the  royal 
assent.  The  members  broke  into  a  storm  of  applause;  the  good 
news  ran  into  the  streets;  cannon  were  fired,  and  bonfires  lighted. 
Throughout  the  kingdom  there  was  wild  exultation  over  the 
victory,  which  all  supposed  had  now  set  the  long  quarrel  forever 
at  rest. 

In  the  exuberance  of  good  will  the  Commons  at  once  granted 
five   subsidies,  amounting  to   about  £350,000,  which  they  had 

virtually  promised  in  case  the  king  accepted  the 
•trofiM  Petition,  and  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  granting 

of  tunnage  and  poundage  for  life.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  the  continuance  of  this  good  feeling,  the  suspicions 
which  the  recent  conduct  of  the  king  had  awakened  were  not 
quieted,  and  before  settling  the  question  of  tunnage  and  pound- 
age, the  Commons  after  all  determined  to  present  the  remon- 
strance, setting  forth  their  opinions  of  the  general  conduct  of  the 
government,  particularly  of  the  continued  levying  of  the  duties  in 
question  without  the  sanction  of  parliament,  and  to  call  for  the 
removal  of  Buckingham  from  the  king's  service.     To  prevent  the 
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delivering  of  this  remonstrance  Charles  adjourned  parliament  for 
six  months. 

In  this  memorahle  session  parliament  had  also  taken    .p  the 
grievances  of  the  Paritans  against  the  Arminians,  as  the  anti- 

Calvinist  party  in  the  church  had  now  come  to  bo 
2?5»2cXi4rch.  called,  from  Arminius,  a   Dutch  reformer  who  Lad 

opposed  the  sway  of  the  Genevan^s  theological  ideas  in 
the  Low  Countries.  The  party  leaned  naturally  toward  Episcopacy 
as  the  Puritans  leaned  toward  Presbyterianism,  and  in  the  receni 
quarrels  were  inclined  to  support  the  crown  as  the  Puritans  were 
inclined  to  support  the  Commons,  denouncing  the  parliament  and 
preaching  the  payment  of  the  forced  loan  as  a  duty.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  parliament  had  been  prorogued,  Charles  hastened  to 
show  his  appreciation  of  these  voices  that  had  been  raised  in  his 
behalf  in  his  time  of  need ;  he  brought  William  Laud  from  the 
unimportant  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  to  the  great  see  of  London; 
he  rewarded  others  by  promotions  and  richer  livings. 

Laud  was  thoroughly  detested  by  the  Puritans.     He  was  a 
little,  red-faced  man  of  mean  appearance,  a  scholar  of  some  ability 

and  undoubtedly  sincere;  but  he  was  also  narrow- 
i!^^2        minded,  obstinate,  and  devoid  of  tact.     In  the  great 

Puritan  stronghold  of  London  he  was  soon  in  hot 
water.  He  attempted  to  assure  greater  respect  for  the  ''Com- 
munion Table"  by  ordering  it  to  be  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the 
churches,  whereas  the  Puritans  had  adopted  the  practice  of 
placing  it  at  the  side  of  the  church,  near  the  pulpit.  The 
Puritans,  also,  had  generally  adopted  the  practice  of  itinerant 
preaching  and  lecturing.  But  Laud  would  allow  no  clergyman  to 
preach  save  in  his  own  pulpit,  or  where  he  had  been  specially 
licensed  by  his  bishop.  Some  of  these  matters  in  this  practical 
age  seem  trivial  enough,  but  to  the  Puritan,  Laud's  innovations 
^ere  the  first  step  backward  toward  the  old  church,  and  the 
diocese  soon  became  the  scene  of  bitter  strife.  Thus  the  schism 
which  was  opening  in  the  church  became  identified  with  the 
schism  which  was  opening  in  the  state. 

Two  other  events  of  this  period  also  powerfully  affected  the 
drift  of  parties:  the  defection  of  Wentworth  from  the  popular 
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party,  and  the  assassinatioii  of  Buckingham.  Wentworth  had 
nobly  led  in  the  attempt  to  defend  the  nation  against  the  dis- 
wentuMrih  ^^®^  which  was  sure  to  follow  the  continued  viola- 
andBueh-  tion  of  the  rights  of  subjectB  by  the  king^s  officers. 
^  *****  He  now  shrank  from  the  greater  disorder  threatened  by 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  direct  attack  upon  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  and  soon  entered  into  the  king's  service  as  heartily  and 
energetically  as  he  had  once  led  in  the  Commons.  Charles 
admitted  him  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Wentworth,  and  finally 
sent  him  home  to  Yorkshire  as  president  of  the  Council  of  the 
North,  where  his  fearless  energy  performed  a  real  service  in  redu- 
cing the  lawless  elements  of  that  much-distressed  region.  Later 
Charles  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Privy  Council. 

Buckingham  was  murdered  at  Portsmouth,  August  23,  by  a 
poor  fanatic,  named  Felton.  The  murder  was  inspired  by 
AMtKvminaUon  P^^sonal  spite  and  not  by  political  hatred,  and  yet  so 
^aSHAu^wt  ^iipop'ilar  ^^  ^^^  duke,  that  the  people  took  up  the 
u,  1628.  assassin  as  a  hero,  a  martyr,  and  followed  him  to  the 
Tower  with  benedictions.  To  Charles,  Buckingham  was  the  real 
martyr. 

When  parliament  met  again  in  January,  it  was  soon  evident 
that  the  death  of  Buckingham  hid  made  no  difference  in  the 
DiMohOion  position  of  parties.  The  struggle  went  on  just  as 
JJ^JJtomenl  before.  The  qnestion  of  tunnage  and  poundage  was 
3t(S5S'j»**  at  once  taken  up.  Merchants,  encouraged  by  the 
^^^'  remonstrance  of  the  last  session,  had  refused  to  pay 

the  tax  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  Petition  of 
Bight,  and  the  king's  officers  had  seized  their  goods.  The 
House,  excited  and  angry,  summoned  the  royal  officers  before 
them  to  answer  the  charge  of  collecting  money  illegally.  Charles, 
however,  would  not  allow  the  officers  to  appear,  declaring  that 
he  alone  was  responsible  for  what  had  been  done.  Meanwhile, 
the  House  had  also  been  waging  warfare  upon  the  Arminian 
clergy.  Charles,  who  as  usual  did  not  understand  the  real  spirit 
of  the  Commons,  thought  to  give  their  ardor  a  chance  to  cool  off 
and  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  preventing  action  by  a  series  of 
adjor^-nments.     But  this  only  annoyed  and  irritated,  and  whea 
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on  March  2,  1629,  the  Speaker,  in  accordance  with  inrtructions, 
attempted  to  declare  the  House  adjourned  for   the  third  time 

within  a  fortnight,  two  memhers,  Holies  and  Valentine, 
SSum^     hurled  him  back  into  the  chair  and  held  him  down, 

while  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  confusion  Eliot  man- 
aged to  present  three  resolutions  which  declared  all  those  who 
favored  Popery  or  Arminianism,  all  who  supported  the  king  in  the 
collecting  of  tunnage  and  poundage  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, or  even  those  who  paid  the  illegal  imposts,  to  be  capital 
enemies  to  the  kingdom  and  the  Commonwealth.  When  the 
Speaker  refused  to  put  the  resolutions.  Holies  promptly  put  them 
for  him,  and  the  House  carried  them  by  tumultuous  shouts  of 
applause.    Then  the  House  ad;oumed. 

The  Eliot  resolutions  wer  a  declaration  of  war;  the  House 
had  declared  its  purpose  to  hold  those  who  supported  the  crown 
PuniBhment  ^^^^^^OTih  as  traitors  to  the  kingdom  and  the  Com- 
^^t^fgg^a  i^oi^v^th.  The  king  acted  just  as  Eliot  and  his 
vaienune.  followers  uo  doubt  kucw  that  he  would  act;  he  dis- 
solved parliament  on  March  10,  and  arrested  the  men  who  had 
been  prominent  in  the  scenes  of  March  2.  Of  ten  men  who  were 
arrested  all  but  three  shortly  submitted  to  the  king  and  were 
released.  Eliot  after  three  years'  confinement  succumbed  to  the 
damp  walls  of  the  Tower,  dying  there  of  consumption  in  16C2, 
but  stout  of  heart  and  unconquered  to  the  last.  Valentine  and 
Strode  were  not  released  until  just  before  the  assembling  of  the 
*'Short  Parliament"  in  1640. 

Eleven  years  of  arbitrary  tyranny  were  now  to  pass  before 
Charles  again  summoned  a  parliament.  The  period  is  known  as 
the  first  era  of  Stuart  despotism.  Its  history  is  the  record  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  a  desperate  struggle  to  secure  financial 
independence  with  little  heed  to  the  spirit  of  English  laws.  It 
was  useless  for  the  king  to  think  of  taking  any  further  part  in  the 
great  war  which  was  still  desolating  the  continent,  and  he  made 
the  best  terms  he  could  with  his  enemies,  coming  to  terms  first 
with  France  in  1629  and  with  Spain  in  1630.  He  did  not 
abandon  the  hope  of  saving  the  Palatinate  for  Frederick,  however, 
and  occasionally  attempted  negotiations  with  that  end  in  view; 
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bat  his  promises  or  his  threats  were  alike  despised  by  men  who 
had  no  respect  for  a  prince  who  had  neither  soldiers  to  fight  nor 
money  with  which  to  equip  them. 

Had  Charles  been  a  thrifty  monarch  like  Henry  VII.,  the  task 
to  which  he  now  set  himself  would  have  been  difficult  enough. 
But  he  was  not  thrifty;  as  Henrietta  Maria  said  of 
raistng         him   he  was  always  ^'a  poor  housekeeper,"   and  the 
moneu  treasurer,  Lord  Weston,  was  soon  at  his  wits*  end  to 

secure  money  to  defray  the  most  ordinary  expenses  of  govemment. 
The  king's  officers  continued  to  collect  tunuage  and  poundage,  in 
spite  of  the  threatening  remonstrance  of  the  last  parliament.  The 
duty  derived  from  tunnage  and  poundage  alone,  howeyer,  was  far 
from  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  court,  and  in  1630  the 
king  resorted  to  the  old  expedient  of  Distraint  of  Knighthood, 
compelling  all  men  of  f  ullage  holding  lands  to  the  yalne  of  £40  a 
year  to  receive  knighthood  or  pay  a  fine. 

In  1633  the  king's  ministers  hit  upon  a  still  more  ingenious 
out  offensive  device  for  filling  the  royal  coffers.  They  established 
TtuiforeMt  8P®^^*^  forest  courts  and  called  upon  all  holders  of 
i.uet  and  land,  that  had  once  been  forest  land,  to  prove  their 
titles.  In  1632  the  king  had  also  returned  to  the 
granting  of  monopolies,  although  he  kept  within  the  letter  of  the 
.  law  of  1624  which  had  forbidden  such  grants  to  individuals,  by 
creating  corporations  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  royal  grant. 
Corporations  began  to  blossom  without  number;  individuals  by 
organizing  into  a  company  and  making  a  handsome  donative  to 
the  royal  treasury,  might  secure  the  sole  right  of  selling  such 
articles  as  coal,  brick,  soap,  beer,  wine,  btarch,  or  any  one  of  a 
score  or  more  of  the  common  objects  of  daily  consumption. 

The  king^s  ministers,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  ransacking  the 
records  for  other  precedents  which  could  be  turned  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  treasury  without  a  technical  violation  of 
of^siui^^^^^  the  law.  In  1634  William  Noy,  the  attorney  general, 
bcr^'mi^  pointed  out  to  Charles  that  the  laws  of  England 
imposed  upon  the  coast  towns  the  duty  of  furnishing 
ships  for  the  navy  in  times  of  danger.  Some  recent  piracies  on 
the  coast  were  thought  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  supply 
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the  oonditionB  which  justifled  a  resort  to  this  ancient  custom,  and 
on  October  SO,  1634,  Charles  issued  the  first  of  the  series  of  famous 
writs.  By  this  writ  tbe  magistrates  of  London  and  other  port 
towns  were  ordered  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  ships  of  war  to 
be  ready  at  Portsmouth  on  the  first  of  the  following  March,  and 
empowered  to  assess  tbe  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  building, 
equipping,  and  maintaining  the  ships  and  their  crews  for  six 
months.  The  tonnage  and  equipment  were  also  specified,  but 
the  ships  ordered  were  so  large  that  most  of  the  towns  could  not 
build  them  in  their  own  yards,  and  they  were  therefore  compelled 
to  give  the  money  instead. 

The  writ  of  October,  1634,  had  been  limited  to  the  coast  towns; 
but  the  next  year,  August  4,  Charles  repeated  the  experiment  and 
upon  a  much  larger  scale,  sending  the  writ  to  every 
SSfSwKt?    county  of  England  and  Wales,  thus  virtually  demand- 
ing money  since  tbe  towns  of  the  interior  could  not  be 
expected    to   build  ships  themselves.     The    king  justified  the 
extension  of  the  writ  by  the  plea  that,  since  the  whole  country  was 
to  be  benefited  by  strengthening  tbe  navy,  the  whole  country  ought 
to  bear  the  burden.     It  took  no  clear  bead  to  see  the  purport  of 
this  levy  of  ship-money.     The  tax  was  not  large ;  yet  a  small  tax 
conld  establish  a  precedent,  and  if  once  fixed,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  king  from  freeing  the  crown  forever  from  parlia- 
mentary control.     The  issue  of  a  new  book  of  rates,  which  added 
£10,000  to  the  royal  income,  also  called  attention  to  the  progress 
which  the  king  was  making  in  securing  an  independent  royal  rev- 
enue, and  when,  October  9, 1636,  a  third  levy  of  ship-money  was 
ordered,  it  could  no  longer  be  doubted  that  the  king  proposed 
nothing  less  than  to  establish  in  this  form  a  permanent  annuid  tax. 
Some  of  the  bolder  spirits  determined  to  fight  the  matter  out 
in  the  courts,  and  refused  to  pay  the  tax  until  the  king  should 
sue  for  it.     Among  these  was  John  Hampden,  a  young 
i&n^SSS!^  Buckinghamshire  squire.     The  tax  for  which  he  waa 
held,  levied  upon  some  lands  in   Stoke  Mandevilk. 
amounted  only  to  the  pitiful  sum  of  twenty  shillings,  but  he 
determined  not  to  pay  it,  until  the  Court  of  Exchequer  had  heard 
liia  case.    An  earlier,  opinion  of  the  judges,  as  woll  os  their  well 
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known  snbsemency  to  the  king,  did  not  afford  the  people  much 
hope  of  a  iair  hearing.  What  was  their  gnrprise  and  joy,  there* 
fore,  when  it  was  learned  that  fiye  of  the  twel?e  jndges  had 
objected  to  the  writs.  Yet  technically  the  Tiotory  was  with  the 
king  and  he  insisted  that  all  arrears  must  be  paid  at  once. 
Tyranny  could  go  no  farther;  parliamentary  government  in 
England  apparently  was  at  an  end;  Englishmen  were  to  be 
governed  henceforth  without  any  **king-yoking  policy." 

Fortunately,  however,  there  was  another  cause,  as  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people  as  their  political 
Laud,  arch-  lib®rti^»  ^  which  they  saw  what  they  wanted  even 
caneS-Stlry,  ^^^^  clearly  and  definitely,  and  that  was  their 
^^'  '  Paritanism.  Charles  had  already  identified  himself 
with  Laud's  scheme  of  reform  in  his  London  diocese,  but  in  1633 
he  was  rash  enough  to  make  him  archbishop  of  Ganterbory. 
Laud  at  once  determined  to  carry  out  his  ideas  of  ecclesiastical 
reform  in  the  larger  sphere  in  which  this  elevation  now  gave  him 
a  free  hand.  He  raised  his  friends  to  the  high  places  of  the 
church,  and  then  with  the  support  of  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission began  to  rule  the  Puritan  clergy  with  a  rod  of  iron.  In 
1634  he  reissued  James's  ^'Declaration  of  Sports,"  which  per- 
mitted good  church  people  to  engage  in  archery  and  dancing  on 
Sunday  afternoon;  a  measure  which  deeply  offended  the  entire 
Puritan  community  by  publicly  authorizing  the  desecration  of 
their  one  holy  day.  He  also  revived  the  old  custom  of  ^'metro- 
politan  visitations,"  traveling  over  his  archiepiscopal  see,  prying 
into  the  practices  of  each  church,  large  or  small,  sending  obstinate 
clergymen  before  the  Court  of.  High  Commission,  and  setting 
things  to  rights  according  to  ''the  pitch  of  reformation  which 
was  floating  in  his  own  brain." 

During  these  years  of  unchecked  tyranny,  the  Star  Chamber 
also  contributed  its  share  to  the  disquiet  and  irritation  of  the 
TurairmiM  Puritan  community.  In  1628  Dr.  Leighton,  a  Scotch 
%su^'^^*^  physician  who  had  settled  in  London,  had  got  up  a 
Chamber.  petition  for  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  which  he 
presented  to  parliament.  The  next  year  he  published  his  petition, 
which  he  had  elaborated  into  a  book,  attacking  both  the  king  and 
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the  bishops,  and  laying  to  their  charge  all  the  sins  of  the  English 
people.  In  1630  the  yigorous  author  was  sentenced  by  the  Star 
Chamber  to  be  flogged,  haye  his  nose  slit,  one  ear  out  off,  and  his 
face  branded.  Another  yictim  of  Star  Chamber  justice  was 
William  Prynne,  who  in  1633  published  a  yenomous  attack  upon 
the  stage,  which  the  Puritans  had  already  marked  as  pernicious 
and  immoral.  Unfortunately  for  Prynne  the  king  and  his  court 
were  great  playgoers  and  the  queen  had  herself  taken  part  in  a 
priyate  mask.  The  result  was  that  the  Star  Chamber  took  the 
matter  up,  and  Prynne  was  expelled  from  the  bar,  depriyed  of  his 
uniyersity  degree,  set  in  the  pillory,  and  shorn  of  his  ears.  In 
Umidandihe  ^^^'^  PrynDe  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Star 
emKorvMp  tjf  Chamber.  Laud  with  his  other  mischieyous  actiyities 
had  attempted  a  yigorous  censorship  of  the  press. 
But  secret  presses  continued  to  thriye;  frequently  also  books 
were  sent  to  Holland  for  printing;  and  in  spite  of  Laud's 
yigilance,  a  yigorous  and  stirring  literature,  representing  the 
yiewB  which  he  was  struggling  to  repress,  was  steadily  gaining 
circulation  among  the  people.  Among  the  leaders  in  this  under- 
ground warfare  were  the  irrepressible  Prynne,  Henry  Burton,  a 
clergyman  of  London,  and  Dr.  Bastwick,  a  physician  of  Colchester. 
The  three  men  were  seized  and  receiyed  the  sentence  of  the  court. 
Public  feeling  was  roased  to  the  boiling  point.  An  immense 
crowd  cheered  the  ^^three  renowned  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ" 
and  strewed  flowers  in  their  way  as  they  passed  to  the  pillory. 
Charles  was  finally  compelled  to  send  them  off  to  the  Channel 
Islands  in  order  to  get  them  out  of  all  touch  with  their  sym- 
pathizers. 

In  the  other  domains  which  recognized  the  Stuarts  as 
aoyereigns,  the  king's  policy  of  haying  his  own  way  in  spite  of 
Weniwarth  ^^^  prejudiccs  or  preferences  of  the  people,  as  in 
inireiano,  England,  was  succeeding  whereyer  physical  force,  or 
the  brutality  of  the  courts,  could  oyerawe  the  people, 
and  with  the  same  results.  In  1632  Wentworth  had  been 
appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  and  the  next  year  entered 
upon  the  administration  of  his  duties  in  that  long-abused  land. 
The  last  deputy,  Falkland,  had  arranged  with  Charles  in  return 
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for  certain  concessions,  to  secure  him  a  grant  of  £4,000  a  year  in 
order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Irish  army.  By  these  con- 
cessions, ^'Oraces''  as  they  were  called,  Charles  agreed  to  allow 
the  Irish  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  instead  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy;  he  agreed  to  abolish  the  fine  for  not  attending  church 
and  to  accept  a  title  to  land  of  sixty  years'  standing  as  final  even 
against  the  crown.  When  Wentworth  took  up  his  duties,  how- 
ever, the  subsidy  had  not  yet  been  passed  upon  by  the  Irish 
parliament;  hence  the  question  of  the  Graces  was  still  pending. 

The  new  deputy  was  a  thoroagh-going  man  of  affairs  and 
prided  ^imself  on  systematic  methods  in  which  there  was  no  play 
Wentworth  '^^  Sentiment,  no  favor  for  the  rich,  no  compassion 
fuSJmof  '^^  ^^®  powerful.  This  system  he  called  "Thoiough.*' 
T/ioftniaft.'*  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  he  was  guided, 
not  by  any  sense  of  justice,  bat  merely  by  reasons  of  po.icy.  He 
persuaded  the  Irish  parliament  to  vote  a  large  subsidy  to  the 
crown,  and  then  announced  that  the  Graces,  to  which  the  king 
had  given  his  word,  should  be  -submitted  without  the  clause 
designed  to  protect  and  assure  the  Irish  landowners.  His  real 
purpose  appeared  later,  when  he  began  to  make  plans  for  a 
plantation  of  Connaught,  similar  to  that  of  ULter.  Great 
indignation  and  unrest  followed ;  no  landowner  could  feel  sure  of 
his  title,  when  the  king's  word  could  be  so  lightly  set  aside  by  his 
minister.  Wentworth  was  in  the  midst  of  these  schemes  for 
spoiling  the  landlords  of  Connaught,  when  Charles  and  Land 
decided  that  they  needed  him  and  his  system  of  Tliorough  at 
home. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  principles  of  Charles  and  Laud  were 
working  out  results  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  world  in  ways 
The  ftyfftem  ^^**  ^^^^  ^^*'^^®  thought  of.  Far  back  in  Henry  VII. 's 
and^LawUn  ^^^S^  England  had  thought  to  get  her  share  from 
me&jUmiee,  discovery  in  the  new  world  by  fitting  out  the  Gubots 
and  sending  tbem  off  into  the  western  seas.  They  brought  back 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  great  norlhern  continent,  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Tudor  reigns,  Englishmen  had 
little  thought  of  the  new  world,  save  as  a  place  to  hunt  for  gold 
mines  or  Spanish  treasure  fleets.     Nevertheless  the  disooveries  of 
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the  Gabots  served  as  a  foundation  npon  which  to  base  claims, 
wlien  in  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth  men  like  Sir  Hnmphrey 
Gilbert  and  Baleigh  pointed  ont  the  advantages  of  secnring  in 
the  new  world  colonies,  or  trading  stations,  similar  to  those  which 
European  nations  had  long  maintained  in  the  Orient,  as  the  basis 

of  their  oriental  trade.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
SS^ua^      70V  ^^07  in  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  that  these 

eflForts  attained  any  success.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
another  colony  was  settled  in  the  Barbadoes.  Oreat  difficulty 
was  found  in  persuading  Englishmen  to  leave  their  native  land 
and  face  the  trials  and  dangers  of  the  wilderness  simply  upon  the 
prospect  of  gain;  nor  was  it  until  the  more  powerful  motive  of 
religion  and  love  of  liberty  came  to  the  help  of  the  trading 
companies  that  their  early  plantations  began  reaUy  to  flourish. 
The  oreat  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  famous  little  band  of  Brownists,  or  Sepa* 
mivratkm.  ratists,  who  for  some  years  had  been  living  in  exile  in 
HoUand,  encouraged  by  the  patronage  of  the  London  Company, 
determined  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  new  world.  They  landed 
at  a  site  which  John  Smith  had  already  named  New  Plymouth 
from  the  home  of  the  great  western  company.  The  coast  was 
bleak  and  unpromising,  and  the  New  England  winter,  which 
had  already  begun,  gave  them  but  a  surly  welcome.  From  the 
first  their  life  was  a  hand  to  hand  struggle  with  death.  Few  re- 
cruits joined  them,  for  the  life  of  exile  had  ais  yet  little  attrac- 
tion for  the  sturdy  English  yeoman.  After  1629,  however,  the 
alarming  strides  which  the  despotism  of  church  and  state  were 
making  at  home,  the  revelation  of  the  weakness  of  parliament 
iti  the  presence  of  a  wilful  monarch,  led  many  to  despair  of  ever 
securing  in  England  the  rights  which  the  laws  had  promised 
them.  A  new  tide,  therefore,  from  the  great  Puritan  class  very 
soon  set  in  towards  the  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the 
emigrants  were  soon  numbered  by  the  thousands. 

Laud  was  not  pleased  to  see  Englishmen  thus  escaping  from 
under  the  discipline  of  his  Court  of  High  Commission  and 
attempted  to  keep  avowed  nonconformists  at  home  by  persuading 
the  council  to  forbid  noblemen  or  gentry  to  leave  the  kingdom 
without  the  royal  license  and  by  compelling  people  of  lower  rank 
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to  present  a  oertdfioate  of  confonnity.  This,  however,  did  not 
cheok  the  flight  of  nonconformistt,  who  continued  to  flock  to  the 
Attempuof  ^^^  world  by  the  thousands,  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
check^Shi-  ^'^^  ^^^  promised  them  better  things  at  home.  It 
granum.  i^^  |)eeQ  estimated  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Amer- 
ican Beyolution  seyenty-fiye  per  cent  of  the  people  of  English  blood 
of  the  northern  colonies  were  descendants  of  the  men  and  women 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  England  by  the  tyranny  of  Charles 
and  his  little  archbishop. 

Laud's  attention,  however,  was  soon  diverted  to  Scotland  where 
there  was  far  more  to  attract  his  mischievous  itching  for  reform 
^^^  than  in  the  humble  colonies.    In  Scotland  the  nobles 

^^Min        and  people,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  combined  for 

the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  church.  They  had  had 
no  Henry  VIII.  or  Elizabeth  to  restrain  their  excesses,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  nobles  and  the  Protestant  clergy  were  qaarrel- 
ing  over  the  division  of  the  spoil.  After  a  bitter  struggle  of  over 
twenty  years,  the  people  finally  got  rid  of  the  bishops  who  had 
been  set  up  by  the  nobles,  and  succeeded  in  introducing  Presbyte- 
rianism,  pure  and  simple.  James,  however,  had.  attempted  to 
interfere,  and  by  the  help  of  the  nobles,  the  rale  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  had  been  overthrown,  the  bishops  brought  back  and  in  the 
Articles  of  Perth,  certain  forms  peculiar  to  the  EngUsh  service 
introduced.  Here,  however,  James  had  been  shrewd  enough  to 
stop,  and  here  matters  had  rested,  until  Laud  took  the  hard- 
headed  Scotsmen  in  hand  to  mould  them  to  his  ideas  of  uniformity. 
In  October  1625,  Gharles  had  issued  an  Act  of  Bevocation,  by 

which  the  charch  property  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles 
ReoooStum,    was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  crown.    The  act,  although 

modified  by  a  subsequent  offer  of  compensation,  at 
once  alienated  the  nobles,  and  left  the  king  without  the  support 
of  the  only  party  which  had  been  willing  to  help  him.  He  now 
attempted  to  force  the  Prayer-book  upon  the  ministers  and  increase 
the  power  of  the  bishops.  The  cry  of  '^popery'*  was  raised, 
and  all  classes  united  with  the  ministers  in. opposing  the  innova- 
tions. In  1638  the  famous  ''National  Covenant''  was  adopted,  in 
which  the  people  bound  themselves  to  resist  all  changes  in  religion 
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''to  the  utmoBt  of  the  power  that  God  had  pat  in  their  hands." 
The  docnment  was  signed  amidst  great  entiinsiasm;  '^such  as 
refused  were  aoooanted  no  better  than  papists." 

Charles  saw  that  he  must  yield,  or  lose  Scotland.  He  was 
without  money;  his  army  was  small  and  poorly  equipped;  and  in 
Th£AMem  ^®  Condition  of  the  English  temper,  which  was  as 
biyatouvh  threatening  as  the  temper  of  the  Soots,  he  knew  he 
could  not  depend  upon  England  in  case  of  war.  He 
therefore  allowed  bis  representative,  James  Hamilton,  to  with- 
draw the  Prayer-book,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Scots.  In  Novem- 
ber 1638,  Hamilton  summoned  at  Gksgow  a  General  Assembly, 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  body  of  the  Scottish  church.  The  laity 
predominated,  and  when  their  spirit  warned  Hamilton  that 
nothing  but  continued  opposition  was  to  be  expected,  he 
attempted  to  dissolve  them.  They  in  turn  denied  his  right,  as 
a  representative  of  the  state,  to  interfere  in  spiritual  matters,  and 
proceeded  to  abolish  the  Episcopacy.  No  one  believed  that 
Charles  would  submit,  and  the  Scots  prepared  to  fight  for  their 
cause. 

In  the  summer  Charles  gathered  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
pressed  men,  taken  from  the  northern  counties,  and  advanced  to 
Berwick.  The  Scots  faced  them  at  Dunse  Law  twelve 
BuhSS'  miles  away,  inferior  in  numbers  but  superior  in  training 
and  morale,  and  everything  else  that  goes  to  make  up 
an  eflBcient  army.  Many,  like  their  leader  Alexander  Leslie,  had 
already  periled  their  lives  in  the  Protestant  cause  in  Germany, 
and  were  not  afraid  of  powder.  Charles  for  once  took  counsel 
with  discretion,  and  on  the  18th  of  June,  in  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
wick, agreed  to  refer  the  grievances  of  the  Scots  to  a  free  parlia- 
ment and  assembly.  When  the  new  assembly  came  together, 
however,  it  simply  re^nacted  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  of  Glasgow ; 
tiie  parliament,  from  which  the  bishops  were  excluded,  was  about 
to  confirm  these  acts,  when  Charles  pronounced  it  adjourned. 
The  angry  Scots,  in  reply,  denied  the  right  of  the  king  to  adjourn 
parliament  without  its  consent,  charged  Charles  with  trickery  and 
deceit,  and  prepared  again  for  war. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Charles,  at  Laud's  suggestion, 
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Bummoned  Wentworth  from  Ireland  to  a  place  in  the  ooondl. 
From  the  first  theinflaence  of  the  minister  with  the  king  silenced 
all  other  Toices.  He  saw  that  Charles  must  force 
inaSwrneiL  ^^^  Scots  to  submit^  but  that  to  do  this  he  mnst  haye 
the  help  of  the  nation.  A  Scottish  war  might  again 
nnite  parties  and  lead  the  obdnrate  parliament  to  relent  and  open 
its  parse  strings.  Bnt  conciliation  was  necessary;  and  as  a  first 
step  Valentine  and  Strode  were  released  from  the  Tower  after 
eleven  years  of  imprisonment.  The  effect,  however,  was  largely 
lost  by  the  appointment  to  the  Oreat  Seal,  of  Finch,  the  Speaker 
of  the  parliament  of  1629,  the  very  man  whom  Valentine  and 
Holies  had  held  in  the  chair  while  Eliot  offered  his  famous 
resolutions,  and  who  had  since  made  himself  specially  obnoxious 
by  an  unqualified  support  of  ship-money.  Wentworth  also  was 
made  earl  of  Strafford. 

The  fourth  parliament  of  Charles  met  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1640.     Many  changes  had  taken  place  since  the  last  parliament 

,  cjime  together.     Eliot  had  died  in  prison;  Coke  and 

Parliament;'  others  were  also  dead,  and  Wentworth  had  gone  over 
to  the  enemy.  But  John  Hampden  was  there,  the 
hero  of  the  ship-money  fight,  and  John  Pym  also  was  there,  now 
sixty  years  of  age,  a  veteran  in  parliamentary  warfare,  who  had 
sat  in  every  parliament  since  1621.  He  had  once  held  a  position 
in  the  Exchequer;  he  had  also  a  strong  personal  influence  among 
the  Puritan  nobility,  and  was  thus,  both  by  his  experience  in 
handling  state  affairs,  and  his  friendships,  the  moct  considerable 
parsonage  among  the  Pnritan  commoners.  The  friends  of  the 
king  attempted  to  make  much  of  the  threat  of  a  Scottish  invasion 
and  of  war  with  France,  since  it  was  known  that  the  Covenanters 
had,  quite  in  the  old  way,  appealed  to  the  traditional  foe  of 
England  for  help.  They  made  no  effort  to  deny  the  existence  of 
grievances,  bat  asked  first  for  the  voting  of  supplies,  the  passing 
of  a  tunnage  and  poundage  bill,  in  order  that  when  the  country 
had  placed  itself  on  a  strong  footing  against  foreign  enemies, 
parliament  might  at  leisure  consider  domestic  grievances.  But 
Pym,  seconded  by  Hampden,  came  at  once  to  the  point  ^t  issue 
and  insisted  that  the  question  of  grievances  be  settled  first  before 
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a  snbBidy  should  be  yoted.  Charles  appealed  to  the  Loros,  and 
they  voted  that  the  subsidies  ought  to  oome  first;  bat  the 
Commons  held  to  the  position  taken  by  Pym.  Thus  April  passed 
ia  resultless  wrangling.  Oharles  became  sausfled  that  he  could 
get  nothing  from  his  parliament,  KZii  on  May  5  decided  upon  a 
dissolution  at  the  very  moment  T^hen  the  Commons  were  about  to 
pass  a  petition,  virtually  expressing  their  sympathy  with  the 
Scots,  and  calling  upon  th^.  king  to  make  terms  with  them.  The 
fourth  parliament  of  Charles,  known  in  parliamentary  history  as 
the  ^'Short  Parliament,"  had  sat  just  three  weeks. 

Charles  was  now  left  to  face  the  Scots  alone;  the  calling  of  a 

parliament  had  only  helped  to  stir  up  English  popular  feeling  and 

^^     given  strength  and  body  to  the  opposition.      Went- 

BUihinM'        worth  would  hear  of  no  further  concession;  he  advised 

the  king,  therefore,  to  fight,  to  take  the  money  which 
parliament  had  denied  him,  for,  since  the  nation^s  life  was  at 
stake,  he  was  ''absolved  from  all  rules  of  government."  He 
also  offered  Charles  the  Irish  army  "to  reduce  this  kingdom"; — 
fatal  words  which  were  not  forgotten.  Charles  hesitated  to  bring 
over  the  Irish,  but  he  began  to  press  troops  for  a  second  Bishops' 
War.  He  called  on  the  people  of  London  for  a  loan,  but  they 
refused  it.  He  applied  to  the  courts  of  Denmark,  Holland,  Spain, 
and  even  the  pope,  for  aid,  bat  to  little  purpose.  The  Scots 
were  eager  for  the  fray  and  crossing  the  Tweed  advanced  to  the 
Tyne,  where  they  easily  scattertd  the  half-hearted  troops  of  the 
king,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Newburn  to  hold  the  passage  of 
the  liver. 

It  was  clear  enough  to  most  men  that  the  scheme  of  arbitrary 
government  had  now  run  its  course.     Yet  both  Charles  and  his 

council  shrank  from  again  confronting  a  parliament. 
numimi!^'  ^^  ^^®^'  dilemma  they  fell  back  upon  the  ancient 
ut^lhSrfl^  expedient  of  summoning  a  magnum  concilium  instead, 
0fioi)€r28,     in  the  hope  of  securing  from  the  nobles  the  support 

which  they  could  not  expect  from  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  Charles  was  at  York,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
support  by  his  presence  the  men  who  were  superintending  the 
northern  levies,  and  here  the  (i:reat  council  was  to  meet  him  on 
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the  24th  of  September.  But  before  the  day  came  Charles  himself 
had  become  satisfied  that  he  could  uot  avoid  summoning  a 
parliament,  and  at  the  opening  session  of  the  conncil  annoanced 
the  issue  of  writs  for  November  3.  The  peers  nevertheless 
remained  in  session  until  October  28,  and  during  that  time 
performed  a  real  service  for  the  king.  They  raised  in  London 
upon  their  own  security  a  loan  of  £50,000.  They  also  bore  no 
small  part  in  securing  the  Truce  of  Bipon,  by  which  the  Scots 
were  to  hold  Northumberland  and  Durham,  until  a  definite 
peace  could  be  concluded  by  the  advice  of  an  English  parliament. 
Charles,  also,  was  to  allow  them  £850  a  day  to  meet  their 
expenses;  the  limit  was  fixed  at  two  months. 

All  parties  were  thus  waiting  for  the  assembling  of  Charles's 
fifth  parliament.  The  presence  of  the  Scottish  army  was  a 
guarantee  that  its  demands  would  be  heard.  The  tyranny  of 
Charles  I.  was  at  an  end. 


CHAPTER  in 


THE  LONG   PARLIAMENT   AND  THE  CIVIL  WAB 
CHARLES  L,  IMO-Um 

The  fifth  and  last  parliament  of  Charles  I.,  destined  to  be 
famous  among  English  parliaments  as  the  '^Long  Parliament," 

assembled  on  the  3d  of  November,  1640.  Never  had  a 
r^riumlmL''  ^^^^^  ^^^  gathered  so  overwhelmingly  in  sympathy 

with  the  popular  cause.  The  great  merchaut  class, 
proverbially  conservative  and  cautious  where  business  interests 
are  concerned,  was  conspicuous  for  its  meager  representation. 
But  country  gentlemen  and  lawyers,  university  men  the  most  of 
them,  proverbially  mdical  and  uncompromising  when  once  aroused, 
were  there  in  great  numbers. 

There  was  a  prevailing  belief  among  all  parties  that  Went- 
worth,  now  earl  of  Strafford,  and  Archbishop  Laud  had  conspired 
to  overthrow  parliamentary  governmeut  and  restore  Catholicism. 
So  common  was  the  belief  that  neither  man  could  oount  on  the 
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snpport  of  any  party,  and  with  remarkable  unanimity  the  Honae, 
as  the  first  step  towards  patting  the  goyemment  upon  a  work- 
TK€at*<yk  ^S  footing,  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
fS^Md^'  *^®  conduct  of  the  two  ministers.  For  Strafford 
^'^'^^  the  case  wore  a  serious  aspect.      The  popular  lead* 

ers  knew  his  ability  and  his  energy;  they  feared  him  and  were 
determined  on  his  destruction.     Yet  Charles  implored  Strafford 
to  leave  the  army  and  come  to  London,  assuring  him  on  his 
word  that  he  '' should  not  suffer  in  his  person,  honor,  or  for- 
tune."    Strafford  was  the  last  man  to  flinch  before  such  a  call, 
and  deliberately  entering  the  death-trap,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  council  as  ^Hhorough"  and  dauntless  as  ever.     Still  he  saw 
the  danger,  know  that  the  impeachment  was  coming,  and  pro- 
posed to  Charles  to  make  the  treasonable  correspondence  of  the 
popular  leaders  with  the  Scots,  the  basis  of  a  counter  impeach- 
ment.    Pym,  however,  was  too  prompt  for  the  wavering  monarch 
and  struck  first.     On  November  11,  on  the  basis  of  a  vague  charge 
of  treason,  prepared  by  the  House,  Strafford  was  arrested  by  order 
of  the  Lords  and  committed  to  the  Tower.     On  December  18,  Laud 
also,  on  motion  of  the  same  indefatigable  Pym,  was  impeached  of 
high  treason,  and  the  Lords  as  promptly  sent  him  to  the  Tower. 
The  trial  of  Strafford  began  in  March,  but  it  was  soon  evident 
that  the    charge  of   treason    could   not    be    established.      The 
Commons,  however,  were  determined  to  have  the  life 
^sinSrSnT  ^^  the  hated  minister,  and  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  prosecution   was  breaking  down  for  lack  of 
evidence,  they  resorted  to  a  bill  of  attainder  which  passed  by  a 
vote  of  SM)4  to  69.     The  Lords  hesitated,  but  Pym  had  unearthed 
a  plot  to  which  the  queen,  if  not  Charles  himself,  was 
y^Army      privy,  for  bringing  the   northern   army  to    London, 
rescuing    Strafford,    and    overawing    the    Commons. 
There  were  also  rumors  of  the  approach  of  a  French  force  by 
sea,  which  was  to  meet  the  queen  at  Portsmouth  and  unite  with 
the  king's  troops.     Excitement  in  London  ran  high;  the  trained 
bands  were  called  out;  and  a  petition  calling  for  the  death  of 
Strafford  was  signed  by  twenty  thousand  persons.      The  Lords 
yielded  to  the  excitement  and  passed  the  bill.     Only  the  king's 
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aignatare  now  remained  between  the  faithful  minister  and  a 
traitor's  death.  Charles  for  a  moment  hesitated,  and  then, 
seeking  to  save  his  self-respect  by  the  pitiful  plea  taat  he  feared 
for  the  safety  of  his  wife  and  children  and  his  kingdom,  gave 
way.  Strafford  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  May  12,  1641. 
Land  was  retained  in  the  Tower  until  1645  when  he  too  was  taken 
out  and  executed,  apparently  as  a  simple  act  of  vengeance. 

In  the  six  months  which  had  elapsed    since   the    arrest  of 
Strafford,  several  notable  acts  had  passed  the  Commons.     Early 

in  the  session  they  had  recalled  Prynne  and  his  fellow 
ofteLmg     sufferers    who  had    tasted    the    justice    of  the  Star 

Chamber,  and  they  now  proposed  to  make  such  exercises 
of  royal  power  impossible  in  the  future  by  abolishing  the  whole 
list  of  special  courts,  sweeping  away  in  a  single  act  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  Council  of  the  North,  the  Council  of  Wales,  the 
Council  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Council  of  Chester,  and  restoring 
thereby  one-third  of  the  people  of  England  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  common  law  courts.  The  same  day,  July  5,  1641,  Elizabeth's 
Court  of  High  Commission  was  also  abolished.  Lest  ministers 
should  be  encouraged  in  lawlessness  by  the  absolnte  control  which 
the  king  held  over  the  times  for  the  calling  of  a  parliament,  it 
was  decreed  that  no  more  than  three  years  should  henceforth 
elapse  between  parliaments,  and  that  when  assembled,  a  parlia- 
ment must  sit  for  at  least  fifty  days;  arrangements,  moreover, 
were  made  for  the  holding  of  elections  independently  of  the 
crown,  should  the  king  refuse  to  issue  the  proper  summons. 
Other  abuses,  also,  were  swept  away.  Ship-money  was  declared 
illegal  and  the  decision  against  Hampden  reversed.  Distraint  of 
Knighthood  was  abolished  and  the  forest  commission  condemned. 
The  ^'Impositions''  and  the  unauthorized  levy  of  tuuuage  and 
poundage  suffered  the  same  fate,  and  the  unhappy  collectors 
were  made  responsible  for  the  moneys  which  they  had  taken  from 
citizens  in  the  name  of  the  state,— a  most  wholesome  lesson  to 
law-breaking  servants  of  the  crown  in  the  future.  Parliament 
then  sought  to  strengthen  the  law  courts  by  decreeing  that  the 
judges  should  hold  office  during  good  behavior  and  not  be  liable 
to  removal  at  the  king's  pleasure. 
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ThttB  far  the  efforts  of  the  Long  Parliament  had  not  been 
reyolationary.  They  had  simply  attacked  the  prerogatives  which 
jj^^pjjj^j^,^  the  Stuarts  had  derived  from  precedents  left  by  the 
SeLong^  Tudors  and  struck  them  off  one  by  one,  untU  they  had 
ParUamenL  shattered  the  whole  Tudor  structure  and  leveled  it 
with  the  dast.  But  the  witless  intrigue  of  the  queen  in  the 
Army  Plot,  which  had  turned  all  London  upside  down,  had  deeply 
stirred  parliament;  under  the  intense  excitement,  its  work  began 
to  assiune  a  new  character,  and  parliament  itself  began  to  change 
from  a  body  of  dignified  and  sober  reformers  into  a  gathering  of 
feverish  revolutionists.  The  precipitation  of  the  attainder  of 
Strafford  was  the  first  symptom  of  this  change.  More  significant 
still,  on  the  day  when  Charles  put  his  name  to  the  bill  of 
attainder,  he  was  also  compelled  to  sign  another  bill  which 
decreed  that  the  existing  parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  with- 
out its  own  consent.  The  revolutionary  purport  of  this  measure 
at  the  time  was  perhaps  not  observed;  the  promoters  thought 
only  of  preventing  the  king  from  carrying  out  his  part  of  the 
Army  Plot.  Yet  parliament  had  really  taken  from  the  king  the 
constitutional  right  of  appeal  to  the  nation,  and  left  him  hence- 
forth no  means  of  getting  rid  of  a  refractory  parliament  other 
than  civil  war. 

For  the  moment,  however,  no  one  saw  the  shadow.  The 
nation  was  overwhelmingly  with  the  parliament;  and  parliament 

had  acted  thus  far  virtually  as  a  unit.  The  parliament 
^Mjwwo/    was  satisfied  with  its  work,  confident  in  its  strength, 

and  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  king  further. 
It  voted  tunnage  and  poundage,  and  arranged  for  a  poll  tax,  grad- 
uated from  £100  to  6d.  In  August  the  claims  of  the  Scots  were  also 
satisfied,  their  army  sent  home,  and  the  English  army  disbanded. 
The  political  questions  apparently  were  now  settled;  the  king 
was  still  without  a  party,  and  probably  would  have  remained  so, 
^^^  had  not  the  unwise  zeal  of  some  radical  Puritans  thrnst 
tfievartyttf    the  religious  question  to  the  front  and  given  it  a  new 

prominence  by  a  proposal  to  abolish  Episcopacy 
altogether.  The  unanimity  which  had  prevailed  heretofore  was  at 
once  threatened.    Falkland,  Digby,  Hyde,  and  Selden,  drew  off 
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from  their  old  oompanions  and  made  ao  brave  a  fight,  that  the 
bill,  known  ae  the  *^Boot  and  Branch  Bill,"  Had  not  reached  its 
final  stages  when  the  session  closed  in  September. 

Outside  of  parliament  also  the  waves  of  controversy  were 
beating  high.  The  people  wore  flooded  with  tracts  for  and 
against  the  episcopal  forms.  Bishop  Hall  of  Exeter 
^trad  published  a  *' Humble  Remonstrance'*  addressed  to 
parliament,  and  five  Puritan  clergymen  answered  him 
in  a  tract  remarkable,  not  so  much  for  its  contents,  as  for  the 
curious  pseudonym,  ''Smectymnuns,"  whidi  they  attached,  made 
up  of  their  several  initials.  Prominent  among  those  who  took 
part  in  this  tract  war,  was  John  Milton,  who  in  ponderous  but 
sonorous  prose  denounced  the  bishops  and  made  Episcopacy 
responsible  for  all  the  failures  of  the  Beformation.  The  result 
of  this  unfortunate  strife  was  to  divide  the  ranks  of  the  reformers 
and  give  ecclesiastical  questions  a  prominence  over  the  questions 
of  constitutional  reform,  which  they  did  not  deserve. 

Charles,  in  the  meanwhile,  had,  gone  to  Scotland  in  the  hope 
of  securing  the  support  of  his  Scottish  subjects,  by  granting  the 
CharieMin  do°^&^ds  which  he  had  before  resisted  to  the  point  of 
f^e'^/fwrt-  ^*^'  ^^*  ^^  court  was  still  the  center  of  intrigue, 
dau,"js4i.  and  an  unfortunate  affair,  known  as  the  "Incident,*' 
a  plan,  formed  like  the  Army  Plot  by  some  hot-headed  courtiers, 
for  securing  and  possibly  destroying  the  popular  leaders  in  the 
late  troubles  in  the  northern  kingdom,  completely  defeated  the 
purpose  of  the  king.  Yet  he  woald  not  give  up  the  idea  of 
getting  aid  from  Scotland  and  made  Leslie,  the  leader  of  the 
Scots  in  the  Bishops*  Wars,  earl  of  Leven;  others  he  honored  in 
similar  ways.  He  was  not  unaware,  also,  of  the  significance  of 
the  quarrel  of  his  enemies  at  home  over  the  church  question,  and 
sought  to  add  fuel  to  the  fiame  by  sending  a  declaration  to  the 
English  Lords,  "that  he  was  resolved,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  to 
die  in  the  maintenance  of  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  established  by  Elizabeth.** 

Parliament  now  began  to  realize  the  mistake  of  raising  the 
religious  question.  Since  the  death  of  Strafford,  Charles  had 
done  little  to  regain  confidence;  his  actions  in  Scotland  were 
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regarded  with  podtiye  suspicion.  The  Boot  and  Branch  Bill  was 
therefore  abandoned  for  the  present,  and  arrangements  were  made 

for  storing  the  arms  of  the  northern  army  at  Hull  and 
^^j^BTi  guarding  the  Tower  of  London.  A  quieting  appeal, 
'  also,  was  issued  to  the  people,  asking  them  to  withhold 
action  and  wait  for  parliament  to  mature  its  plans  for  the 
reformation  of  the  church.  A  sort  of  committee  of  safety  was 
appointed  with  Pym  at  the  head,  to  remain  in  London  and  keep 
watch  of  the  drift  of  affairs.  Then,  on  September  9,  parliament 
adjourned  until  October  20. 

When  parliament  met  again,  it  had  hardly  begun  the  business 
of  the  session  when  most  disquieting  news  reached  it  from  Ireland. 

The  successors  of  Strafford  had  pushed  forward  bis 
J^J^*       scheme  of  colonizing  Connaught   and    were    in   full 

sympathy  with  the  plan  of  crushing  the  Catholics. 
But  Charles  had  been  intriguing  with  the  Catholic  lords,  and,  by 
conceding  all  that  the  Irish  parliament  demanded,  was  seeking  here, 
as  in  Scotland,  to  get  support  for  an  armed  interference  in  England. 
As  a  result  of  this  encouragement,  the  parliament  and  people  of 
Ireland  soon  passed  beyond  the  control  of  the  authorized  deputies  of 
the  king,  and  on  October  23,  the  whole  north  broke  out  in  revolt. 
This  was  the  news  which  reached  the  English  parliament  soon 
after  the  opening  of  the  new  session,  yet  it  knew  not  how  to  act. 
The  Orand  ^*  ^®*  afraid  to  entrust  the  king  with  an  army,  lest 
^Jj^«^*w».  he  should  make  common  cause  with  the  Irish  for  the 
^^'  suppression    of    the    liberties    of  England.     It   was 

decided,  therefore,  to  ask  the  Scots  to  send  a  force  equal  to  what 
might  be  raised  in  England  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  army 
which  parliament  was  compelled  to  raise  but  which  it  feared 
would  pass  into  the  king^s  hands.  To  Pym,  Hampden,  and  other 
radical  leaders,  moreover,  with  the  Irish  revolt  confronting  them, 
with  disquieting  rumors  of  the  king's  perfidy  coming  from 
Scotland,  and  the  increasing  strengtli  of  the  party  of  reaction  in 
the  Houses,  it  seemed  necessary,  if  what  had  been  won  was  to  be 
saved,  not  to  allow  the  king  to  obscure,  or  the  nation  to  forget, 
the  real  ground  upon  which  the  quarrel  had  been  begun.  In 
November  1641,  therefore,  they  brought  before   the  House  a 
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monster  docament  of  two  hnndred  and  six  claoBes,  known  as  the 
Orand  Retnonstrance. 

This  docament  was  designed  primarily  as  an  appeal  to  the 
nation*  It  was  in  reality  a  yigorons  arraignment  of  the  king  and 
defense  of  the  parliament,  accnsing  the  king's  councillors  and  the 
bishops  of  deliberately  attempting  to  overthrow  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  and  restore  the  papacy.  It  proposed,  moreoyer,  for  the 
future,  that  the  royal  councillors  should  be  named  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  parliament;  and  that  a  convention  or  assembly 
of  Protestant  divines,  both  English  and  foreign,  be  called  together 
''to  consider  all  things  necessary  for  the  peace  and  good  govern- 
ment of  the  churches."  The  results  of  the  work  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical assembly  were  to  be  confirmed  by  parliament  and  thus  made 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Such  a  measure,  proposed  at  such  a  time,  could  have  but  one 
result;  it  at  once  completed  the  division  in  the  ranks  of  the 
parliamentary  party  which  had  been  threatened  by  the 
parMamtni'  Agitation  ovcr  the  Root  and  Branch  Bill  of  the  preced- 
ing session.  Eeconciliation  was  henceforth  impossible. 
The  new  Episcopal  party  gathered  its  strength  for  the  issue,  and 
the  straggle  began.  On  the  22d  of  November  the  battle  opened 
at  noon  and  raged  until  the  falling  shadows  of  a  bleak  November 
day  compelled  the  ushers  to  bring  in  candles;  afternoon  passed 
into  evening;  still  the  debate  thundered  on.  So  intense  was  the 
excitement,  that  at  times  twenty  members  were  on  their  feet  at 
once,  shouting  and  waving  hats  and  swords  like  madmen.  At 
midnight  the  Eenionstrance  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eleven 
votes  in  a  house  of  307  members. 

Two  days  later  the  king  rotumed  to  London.  The  reaction 
had  been  gaining  ground  rapidly.  The  wealthier  citizens  of 
London  were  restless  under  the  heavy  taxation  which 
LMieunu^  parliament  had  recently  imposed  upon  them,  and 
Episcopalians  everywhere  saw  a  threat  of  persecution 
in  the  programme  laid  down  by  the  Grand  Bemonstrance.  On  the 
Ist  of  December  the  lengthy  document  was  presented  to  the  king, 
and  on  the  23d  he  returned  an  answer  in  which  he  acknowledged 
nothing  and  granted  nothing. 
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The  Grand  Bemonstrance  had  now  drawn  the  lines  sharply  in 
the  Hoose.  The  majority  of  the  Boot  and  Branch  reformers  was 
Qf^^jfigg  yjf^  small,  but  it  was  determined  and  coald  be  depended 
iS5«'l^^  on.  Charles,  however,  still  controlled  the  Lords  by 
oember.  jML  means  of  the  bishops,  whose  solid  vote  wonld  always 
give  him  a  working  majority  with  which  to  defeat  any  hostile 
measure  which  might  pass  the  House.  But  in  the  presence  of 
the  boisterous  mobs  which  daily  surged  about  the  Parliament 
House,  blocking  the  ways  and  preventing  egress  or  ingress,  the 
courage  of  the  men  of  peace  failed  them,  and,  pleading  that  their 
lives  were  in  danger,  they  refused  longer  to  attend  the  sittings  of 
parliament.  On  the  29th  of  December  twelve  bishops,  headed  by 
Williams,  who  had  recently  been  made  archbishop  of  York, 
formally  protested  against  the  legality  of  all  proceedings  under- 
taken during  their  absence.  To  their  surprise  their  protest  was 
answered  by  an  impeachment;  the  Lords  sustained  the  impeach- 
ment and  the  seats  were  vacated.  With  Williams  and  his  fellow 
bishops  in  the  Tower,  the  Upper  House  passed  permanently  under 
the  control  of  the  opposition. 

The  king  was  now  desperate;  he  could  no  longer  dissolve 
parliament  at  will;  the  withdrawal  of  the  bishops  had  deprived 
^J^.u^^  him  of  the  last  means  of  checking  the  Commons  in  a 
3^J^«"  constitutional  manner.  To  add  to  his  disquiet,  he 
^^^  learned  that  the  Commons  were  considering  a  plan 

for  impeaching  the  queen  for  treason.  Her  danger  was  real;  no 
one  knew  how  many  of  the  facts  connected  with  her  intrigue 
with  the  pope,  with  the  leaders  in  the  Army  Plot  or  with  the  L-ish 
rebels,  were  in  the  hands  of  Pym  and  Hampden.  Urged  at  last 
by  the  imminence  of  the  crisis,  Charles  determined  to  save  the 
queen  by  striking  first,  and  on  the  3d  of  January,  1642,  impeached 
Lord  iLimbolton  and  five  members  of  the  House,  Pym,  Hampden, 
Holies,  Haselrig,  and  Strode,  ''for  having  traitorously  invited  a 
foreign  power  (the  Scots)  to  invade  England."  The  right  of  the 
king  to  impsach  a  member  of  the  House  was  by  no  means  clear, 
and  the  Commons  paid  no  attention  to  the  demand  of  the  king 
for  the  delivery  of  the  five  members.  The  morning  passed  and 
liothing  was  done;  then,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  after  the 
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king  had  giren  every  opportnnity  for  tbe  flre  marked  men  to  get 
oat  of  tiis  way,  be  led  a  noisy  throng  of  armed  men  through  the 
itreets  to  the  House  and  demanded  the  five  members.  Advancing 
to  tbe  Speaker's  chair,  he  turned  and  looked  about  the  room. 
He  wa3  not  a  coward.  He  had  left  his  escort  without  and  he 
stood  there  alone  facing  tbe  Commons.  '*  Where  are  they?"  he 
asked  Speaker  Lenthall.  But  Lenthall,  assuming  the  position  of 
respect  in  the  presence  of  majesty  which  convention  prescribed, 
firmly  but  respectfully  refused  to  use  **eye  or  tongue,"  save  as 
the  House  should  direct  him.  Again  Charles  looked  the  silent 
House  in  the  face  and  then  retired,  bafSed,  beaten.  The  House 
rose  in  tumult  and  followed  tbe  five  members  into  the  city, 
where  the  sympathy  of  the  people  promised  them  protectioxu 
Charles,  however,  was  for  once  overawed ;  and  not  knowing  what  the 
Commons  might  do  in  their  desperation,  or  where  they  might 
attempt  to  strike  next,  on  the  10th  of  January  he  retired  to 
Hampton  Court,  abandoning  his  capital  and  the  resources  of  the 
state  to  the  parliament.  On  the  11th,  the  Commons  returned  in 
triumph  to  Westminster. 

War  was  now  certain  unless  the  king  should  yield  at   all 
points.    The  radical  majority  of  the  parliament  had  triumphed, 

and  proceeded  at  once  to  secure  its  triumph  by 
^Muuta    assuming    control    of  the  military  resources  of   the 

government.  It  first  sent  a  bill  to  the  king,  which 
'*  disabled  all  persons  in  holy  orders  from  exercising  any  temporal 
jurisdiction  or  authority."  Charles,  possibly  hoping  that  this 
would  quiet  the  waters,  consented;  thus  agreeing  to  the  per- 
manent exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  the  Lords.  But  the  House 
was  not  satisfied,  and  next  sent  him  a  Militia  Bill,  which  called 
upon  him  to  surrender  to  parliament  the  entire  control  of  the 
militia,  the  only  armed  force  in  the  kingdom,  by  allowing  parlia- 
ment to  appoint  its  officers.  The  king,  however,  would  go  no 
further.  ''No,  not  for. an  hour!"  was  his  angry  answer.  The 
Bouse  then  determined  to  abandon  the  form  of  a  bill  and  push 
through  the  measure  as  an  ordinance  of  parliament,  that  is  to 
enforce  it  without  the  king's  consent. 

In  April  the  king  attempted  to  get  possession  of  the  great 
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arsenal  at  Hull,  bat  Hotham,  the  parliamentary  governor,  refnsed 
bim  admission.  In  Jnly  parliament  formally  appointed  a  Com* 
mittee  of  Public  Safety,  levied  ten  thousand  men  for  immediate 
service,  and  appointed  Essex  commander-in-chief.  On  the  11th 
the  House  declared  Charles  responsible  for  beginning  war;  and  on 
the  18th  of  August  they  declared  those  who  supported  the  king 
to  be  traitors.  This  of  course  was  revolution,  pure  and  simple, 
and  on  the  king^s  part  there  could  be  only  one  reply.  He  had 
already  sent  his  wife  and  children  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  on 
August  22,  he  raised  the  royal  standard  at  Nottingham.  It  was 
the  sign  that  civil  war  had  begun. 

The  war  which  was  now  to  desolate  England  for  ten  years  is 
known  in  English  History  as  the  **Great  Bebellion"  or  the  ''Great 
Civil  War."  Sometimes,  taken  with  the  stirring  events  of  the 
epoch  which  prjecedes  and  the  epoch  which  follows,  it  is  called  the 
*' Puritan  Bevolution."  The  name  is  not  inapt,  for  a  religious 
purpose  was  quite  as  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the  contending 
parties  as  a  political  purpose. 

The  political  issue,  however,  though  confused  in  the  minds  of 
most  with  the  religious  issue,  was  by  no  means  lost  sight  of.  Here 
Thepomuxa  *^^  *^®  radical  leaders  in  parliament  had  left  no  middle 
r^kw^  ground  for  any  subject  of  the  king.  On  the  2d  of 
osuions.  June,  they  had  sent  to  Charles  at  York  nineteen  prop- 
ositions, in  which  they  demanded  that  they  be  allowed  to  name 
the  king's  council,  his  oflScers  of  state,  his  lieutenants  of  fortresses, 
and  his  judges;  that  he  confirm  the  Militia  Ordinance  and  permit 
them  to  reform  the  church  in  accordance  with  their  ideas;  that  is, 
parliament  virtually  asked  the  king  to  surrender  what  was  left  of 
royal  authority,  leaving  him  little  more  than  the  name  and  dignity 
of  king.  Now  there  were  many  men,  especially  among  the 
nobility,  who,  while  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  methods  of 
Laud  or  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  and  had  voted  steadily  with 
the  majority  for  the  long  list  of  abolitions  in  the  first  session  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  while  they  had  little  belief  in  Charles 
personally  and  had  even  voted  for  the  attainder  of  Wentworth, 
vet  loved  the  kingship  with  a  great  and  patriotic  love,  as  the 
^ynbol  of  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  nation,  and   with  no 
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feigned  alann,  now  beheld  the  Pnritan  leaden  bent  apparently 
upon  homiliating  the  orown  to  the  dust.  Charlee  had  made  con- 
cessionB,  and  these  men,  among  whom  were  Hyde  and  Falkland, 
believed  that  he  had  gone  far  enough.  They  had  made  a  braTS 
fight  against  the  Boot  and  Branch  Bill,  and  again,  against  the 
Grand  Remonstrance,  and  they  now  knew  that  tho  time  for 
debate  had  passed.  When,  therefore,  Charles  raised  bis  standard 
in  August,  these  men,  including  a  full  majority  of  the  Lords, 
were  ranged  at  his  side. 

The  social  lines  which  divided   the  two  camps  were  by  no 
means    so    clearly    drawn.      The    rufflers,    the    thorough-going 

courtiers,  soldiers  of  fortune  many  of  them,  and  like 
Ti^joeua      the  king's  nephews.  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice, 

of  noble  blood,  the  gay  worldlings  of  the  court  ^ho 
hated  Puritanism  and  despised  Puritans  by  instinct  and  by  train- 
ing, and  who  cared  not  a  straw  for  the  principles  of  religion  or 
liberiy,  were  to  be  counted  for  the  king.  And  yet  it  would  be  an 
error  to  represent  the  struggle  as  a  war  of  classes.  There  was  no 
distinct  appeal  to  rival  social  elements  as  in  the  later  French 
Revolution;  although  the  majority  of  the  nobility  and  the  gentry 
were  with  the  king,  these  classes  were  also  well  represented  on  the 
other  side;  their  representatives  furnished  the  generals  and  states- 
men, who  were  to  conduct  the  counsels  of  the  parliamentary  cause 
to  a  triumphant  issue. 

Geographically,  also,  the  lines  were  nowhere  distinctly  drawn. 
London  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Puritans,  and  York  of  the  king. 

The  south  and  east  were  overwhelmingly  for  the  parlia- 
^ygjjg*-     ment.     The  north  and  west,  including  Wales,  were  for 

the  king.  And  yet  during  the  war,  there  was  more  or 
less  fighting  and  bloodshed  in  almost  every  county  in  the  kingdom. 
All  in  all,  however,  geographically  the  advantage  was  with  the 
parliament.  It  controlled  the  most  opulent  and  populous 
counties  and  thus  readily  found  men  and  money  for  its  armies. 
It  controlled  the  great  seaport  populations  of  the  south,  and  thus 
not  only  carried  with  it  the  fleet,  but  also  was  able  to  recruit  its 
strength  as  more  ships  or  seamen  were  needed.  It  could  also 
guard  the  coasts,  prevent  the  king  from  getting  supplies  by  sea, 
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while  it  transported  its  troops  at  will,  and  threw  them  into  any 
seaport  town  threatened  by  the  land  forces  of  the  king. 

During  all  this  time  there  had  been  more  or  less  pretense  of 
negotiation,  bat  parliament  had  little  confidence  in  the  result, 

and  had  continued  to  push  forward  its  preparations 
September^*    for  armed  resistance.     Kimbolton,  Hampden,  Holies, 

and  others,  raised  regiments  at  their  own  expense. 
The  eastern  counties  formed  an  alliance  to  defend  parliament, 
known  as  the  Eastern  Association.  London,  also,  raised  eight 
thousand  men  and  put  them  in  the  field.  On  September  6,  the 
last  lingering  hope  of  averting  the  conflict  by  negotiation  was 
abandoned,  and  on  the  7th,  the  royal  governor.  Goring,  surrendered 
Portsmouth  and  all  its  stores  to  Sir  William  Waller,  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  safety.  Parliament  now  had  twenty  thousand 
men  under  its  orders  and  two  days  after  the  capture  of  Ports- 
mouth, sent  Essex  forward  with  the  purpose  of  immediately 
attacking  the  king  at  Nottingham. 

The  first  campaign,  however,  was  destined  to  be  indecisive. 
Charles  retired  before  Essex  to  Shrewsbury  where  his  western  and 

southern  levies  joined  him.  He  then  turned  about  and 
jSoSSI!1&  l>og&ii  the  march  upon  London.     Essex  followed  him, 

and  on  the  23d  of  October  attacked  him  at  Edgehill. 
Bupert,  however,  easily  drove  the  Puritan  cavalry  from  the  field, 
and  although  Essex's  infantry  held  their  ground,  the  next  day 
Charles  was  able  to  continue  his  march.  Six  miles  from  West- 
minster he  found  the  train-bands  of  London  drawn  np  across  his 
path.  Essex  was  also  at  hand,  having  fianked  Charles  and  taken 
up  a  strong  position  at  Kingston.  The  king  feared  to  chance  a 
battle  and  after  a  useless  cannonade,  retired  to  Oxford.  Here  he 
established  his  headquarters  for  the  rest  of  the  war,  setting  up 
a  government  and,  January  1644,  calling  together  a  royalist  par- 
liament, composed  mostly  of  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament 
who  had  fied  from  Westminster. 

Thus  ended  the  first  campaign  of  the  war.  It  left  matters 
about  where  they  stood  on  September  7.  It  had  revealed  to 
Charles,  however,  the  determined  spirit  of  the  men  who  defied 
him;  it  had  also  revealed  to  the  Puritan  leaders  the  immense 
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•uperiority  of  the  royalist  horse.  Daring  the  winter  the  two 
armies  of  Essex  and  Charles  faced  each  other  between  Oxford  and 
LoQdon,  but  nothing  was  done.  There  were  also  some 
pcSSnc^SST  '^^^I®  attempts  at  negotiation,  but  no  reYival  of  con- 
fidence, due  partly  to  the  continued  efforts  of  Charles 
to  get  troops  over  from  Ireland,  and  also  to  bis  efforts  to  sow  dis- 
sensions among  the  parliamentary  leaders. 

As  the  spring  came  on,  fighting  began  all  over  England.  In 
the  main  it  went  against  the  parliament.  Some  petty  victories  of 
the  early  year  were  more  than  offset  by  later  losses. 
pcito»^jM9.  ^^^  Ralph  Hopton  secured  Cornwall  for  the  king  and 
by  overthrowing  Waller  on  the  Severn,  opened  com- 
munication with  Wales.  A  victory  of  Newcastle  over  Fairfax  at 
Adwalton  Moor  left  Hull,  already  closely  besieged,  the  only 
parliamentary  stronghold  in  Yorkshire. 

Charles  now  proposed  that  Newcastle  and  Hopton  bring 
their  victorious  armies  and  join  with  him  for  a  march  on  London. 
But  the  Cornish  men  would  not  leave  their  homes  to 
GUjveeiUr,  the  mercy  of  the  powerful  garrisons  of  Plymouth  and 
Exeter;  the  Yorkshire  men  were  as  unwilling  to  mafch 
south  until  Hull  had  been  reduced.  The  garrison  of  Gloucester, 
also,  held  the  bridge  over  the  lower  Severn,  and  the  Welshmen 
would  not  march  to  London  until  the  town  had  been  taken. 
Charles,  therefore,  contrary  to  his  better  judgment,  was  compelled 
to  engage  in  a  series  of  sieges  against  cities  for  the  most  part 
with  an  open  seaboard.  Prince  Maurice,  Bnpert's  younger 
brother,  was  sent  against  Plymouth  and  Exeter;  Newcastle 
pressed  the  siege  of  Hull;  while  the  king  with  his  main  army 
marched  upon  Olouceeter.  Pym  called  upon  Loudon  for  an  army 
to  relieve  Gloucester,  and  the  train-bands  promptly  responded, 
giving  him  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  Rupert's  cavalry 
failed  to  check  the  advance,  and  on  September  8,  Essex  marched 
into  the  city.  From  the  first,  the  Puritans  had  felt  a  deep  sense 
of  dependence  upon  God;  they  were  fighting  his  battles;  **God 
had  called  them  to  do  the  work."  The  timely  arrival  of  Essex, 
therefore,  when  only  three  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  left  in  the 
city,  was  looked  upon  as  a  special  interposition  of  Providence,  and 
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the  gntefal  citizens  inscribed  above  the  gate,  '*A  city  assanlted 
by  men  bat  saved  by  Ood." 

It  was  the  crisis  of  the  war.  The  relief  of  Gloucester  saved 
Plymouth  and  Hull,  possibly  London  also;  for  had  Plymouth  and 
Theerigtt  ^°'^  fallen,  in  all  probability  London  could  not  have 
p*****-  resisted  the   combined   force   which  the  king  would 

then  have  concentrated  on  the  lower  Thames. 

Charles  now  manoeuvred  to  prevent  the  return  of  Essex  to 
London;  the  result  was  the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  fought  on  the 
Fin^  hatoe  ^^*  ^'  September,  twenty-seven  miles  from  Oxford. 
^tS^HSJer''  The  foot  wrestled  for  hours  from  hedgerow  to  hedgerow. 
20. 1S43,  Bupert*s  cavalry  as  usual  scattered  the  Puritan  horse. 
When  night  came,  the  Puritan  infantry  still  held  their  ground. 
They  had  lost  heavily  but  the  king's  losses  were  greater,  among 
them  the  gallant  Lord  Falkland.  The  king  withdrew  to  Oxford, 
leaving  the  way  open  to  London. 

The  triumph  at  Newbury  of  the  Puritans,  or  ** Roundheads,'^ 
as  the  gay  ** Cavaliers''  of  Bupert  had  begun  to  call  them,  was 
followed  three  weeks  later  by  a  successful  sortie  of  the 
Furuc^tsin  garrison  of  Hull,  which  compelled  Newcastle  to  raise 
the  siege.  On  the  same  day,  the  11th  of  October, 
Kimbolton,  recently  become  earl  of  Manchester,  won  a  decisive 
victory  at  Winceby.  This  battle  ia  &mous  as  the  first  to  bring 
Oliver  Cromwell  into  prominence. 

This  remarkable  man,  destined  to  be  the  great  man  of  the 
century,  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  squire  of  Huntingdonshire,  had 
been  sent  up  to  the  Long  Parliament  from  Cambridge 
^Smweu.  borough,  having  already  appeared  at  Westminster  in 
1628  and  again  in  the  Short  Parliament  in  1640.  He 
was  not  a  talker;  and  although  he  had  supported  Hampden  and 
Pym  steadily  in  the  voting,  his  position  as  a  member  of  the 
Long  Parliament  had  not  been  prominent.  But  when  the  time 
for  action  came,  he  went  down  to  his  home  to  take  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  Eastern  Association.  Although  a  cousin  of 
Hampden  and  a  member  of  parliament,  he  sought  for  himself  no 
higher  position  in  the  army  than  that  of  a  captain  of  cav- 
airy.     He  was  present  at  Edgehill  and  had  managed  to  hold  his 
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troop  together,  one  of  the  few  cavalry  eompaniea  that  did  not 
flee  at  the  first  charge  of  Bupert^s  cavdiers.  He  saw,  moreoyer, 
the  reason  of  the  worthleesness  of  the  Paritan  horse.  *'Your 
troops/*  he  said  to  Hampden,  ''are  most  of  them  decayed  serring 
men  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows,  and  their  troops  are 
gentlemen's  sons  and  persons  of  quality.  Do  you  think  that  the 
spirits  of  such  base  and  mean  fellows  will  ever  be  able  to  encounter 
gentlemen  that  have  honor,  courage,  and  resolution  in  them?'* 
In  the  months  following  Edgehill,  Cromwell  had  returned  to  his 
home,  and  there  brought  together  a  cavalry  regiment  of  a  very 
different  mettle.  As  he  himself  expressed  it,  he  proposed  to 
match  ''men  of  religion,"  against  the  "king's  gentlemen  of 
honor."  The  result  was  the  organization  of  the  famous  "Iron- 
sides," a  body  of  men  who  possessed  the  loftiest  religious  enthu- 
siasm, tempered  and  hardened  by  the  severest  discipline.  At 
Winceby,  Cromwell  and  his  famous  regiment  led  the  van  of  Man- 
chester's army.  From  this  time  he  and  his  men  are  conspicuous 
figures  in  the  war;  equal  to  Supert's  terrible  cavaliers  "in  dasb 
and  daring,"  and  more  than  equal  in  drill  and  self-restraint. 

In  June,  Hampden  had  received  his  death  wound  at  Chalgrove 
Field.  In  December  Pym,  also,  succumbed  to  the  anxieties  and  bur- 
dens of  his  position  as  the  virtual  chief  of  the  administra- 
Lea4itie  and  tion.  His  enemies  in  derision  had  long  since  dubbed  him 
"King  Pym."  As  his  last  service  he  had  secured  the 
formal  alliance  of  the  parliament  with  the  Scots  in  the  "Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,"  by  which  the  English  bound  themselves  to 
support  a  Scottish  army  in  England,  and  to  reform  the  Church  of 
England  "according  to  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches," 
— a  phrase  understood  by  the  Scots  to  mean  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Charles  had  been  seeking  allies,  and  in  September  had  entered 
iiit^j  a  preliminary  truce  with  the  Irish,  known  as  the  Cessation  of 
^     .  Arms.    The  Irish  trnce,  however,  brought  very  little  ad- 

^  irfo/i  vantage.  It  released  the  English  army  which  had  been 
^»^tion  stationed  in  Ireland,  bat  the  troops  had  hardly  reached 
England  when  they  were  routed  by  Fairfax  at  N antwich, 
and  the  majority  of  the  survivors  at  once  took  service  under  the 
parliament. 
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On  the  19th  of  January,  the  Scots  under  David  Leslie  crossed 
the  border  twenty  thousand  strong,  and  uniting   with  Fairfax, 

succeeded  in  shutting  up  in  York,  Newcastle  and  the 
Moor. July     army  with  which   he  had  swept  Yorkshire  the  year 

before.  In  April  they  were  joiued  by  Manchester 
with  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Association.  Charles  fully  realized 
the  importance  of  saving  Newcastle,  and  accordingly  ordered 
Bupert  to  raise  an  army  and  advance  to  his  relief.  Bupert  by  a 
masterly  movement  passed  around  the  allies  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ouse  and  entered  the  city  from  the  north  with  safety.    Not 
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satisfied,  however,  with  saving  the  city,  since  he  now  commanded 
both  royalist  armies,  he  determined  to  fight,  and  leading  out  the 
combined  forces,  on  July  2  faced  the  allies  on  Marston  Moor. 
Cromwell*?  horse  for  the  first  time  met  the  famous  cavaliers  of 
Rupert  and,  npported  by  Leslie,  after  a  stubborn  contest  proved 
their  superiority  by  driving  them  from  the  field.  Newcastle's 
infantry  fought  desperately;  some  regiments  perished  teaman; 
but  they  were  unsupported  and  heroism  could  not  save  them. 
Newcastle  fied  to  Flanders.  Bupert  with  his  shattered  cavalry 
succeeded  in  getting  back  to  the  Severn.     The  allies  had  won  the 
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first  deoinTe  engagement  of  the  war;  the  north  now  peaeed  into 
their  hands. 

In  the  south  affairs  were  not  going  so  well  for  the  parliament. 
While  Leslie  and  Fairioz  were  besieging  Newoastle  in  York, 
Th««miDk«ra  ^*^^®''  ^"^  marched  out  of  London  at  the  head  of  the 
campaign      traln-bands,  intending    to    unite    with    Essex    for  a 

joint  attack  upon  the  king  at  Oxford.  When  they 
learned,  however,  that  Oharles  had  slipped  away  into  Worcester- 
shire,  it  was  determined  to  leave  WaUer  to  carry  on  the  siege, 
while  Essex  marched  into  the  southwest.  Charles  saw  his 
advantage,  and  at  once  turning  upon  Waller,  beat  him  at  Cropredy 

Bridge  and  so  discouraged  his  raw  levies,  that  they 
it^^Mi.  ^^^^^  ^  London.     Charles  then  hurried  after  Essex 

and  sarrounded  him  at  Lostwithiel.  The  foot  were 
compelled  to  surrender;  the  cavaliy  cut  their  way  through  to  Fly- 
mouth  ;  Essex  made  his  escape  to  London  by  sea. 

Thus  the  reverses  of  Charles  in  the  north  were  offset  somewhat 
by  his  successes  in  the  south.    If  he  had  lost  an  army  at  Marston 

Moor,  the  Puritans  had  lost  an  army  at  Lostwithiel. 
2g«^<^/      If  he  had  lost  the  northern  counties,  the  Puritans  had 

lost  the  western  coanties.  Leslie  might  have  led  hu 
Scots  into  southern  England  and  more  than  made  good  the  loss 
of  Essex's  infantry,  but  the  royalist  earl  of  Montrose  was  creating 
such  a  diversion  in  Scotland  that  Leslie  dared  not  pass  the  Hum- 
ber  when  he  might  soon  be  needed  beyond  the  Tweed  to  save  the 
Lowlands. 

The  parliamentary  leaders,  while  thus  unable  to  concentrate 
their  forces  and  take  advantage  of  their  great  victory  at  Marston 
jHvMoM  Moor,  were  also  divided  among  themselves  as  to  the 
paruat^e^  ultimate  object  of  the  war.  The  conduct  of  the  war 
ary  leaders,  had  been  entrusted  to  a  joint  committee  of  both 
kingdoms.  The  committee,  however,  was  large  a^d  unwieldy; 
it  was  seriously  divided  upon  ecclesiastical  que\i.ions,  but  more 
seriously  upon  the  final  issues  of  the  war.  The  Presbyterians  at 
heart  were  royalists  and  desired  only  to  bring  the  king  to  terms. 
The  Puritan  nobles,  moreover,  were  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the 
democratic  tendencies  which  the  war  was  developing,  and  did  not 
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wish  to  crush  the  king  altogether,  lest  the  rising  tide  of  revolution 
sweep  away  their  privileges  as  well  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy.  The  Independents,  however,  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  lingering  royalist  sentiment  of  their  allies,  and,  while  they  had 
not  yet  advanced  so  far  as  to  desire  the  destruction  of  the  king, 
much  less  the  monarchy,  saw  clearly  that  their  lives  or  their 
property  could  be  secure  only  after  they  had  completely  crushed 
the  last  vestige  of  royalist  military  power  and  restored  peace  to 
the  nation  upon  their  own  terms. 

These  dissensions  were  soon  to  bear  fruit  on  the  field  of  battle. 
After  Marston  Moor,  Manchester  and  Cromwell,  leaving  Fairfax 
rheaeoond  ^^^  ^^^  Scots  to  reduce  Pomfret  and  Newcastle-on- 
J2^0J^J52  Tyne  and  watch  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Scotland, 
^S^SSn^  ^*^  marched  south  to  prevent  the  return  of  Charles 
<***^-  from  the  west  and  protect  London.     They  met  Charles 

at  Newbnry  in  October.  The  Puritan  army  was  greatly  superior, 
and  only  the  unwillingness  of  Manchester  to  crush  Charles 
altogether,  prevented  Cromwell  and  Waller  from  repeating  the 
triumph  of  Marston  Moor.  The  inertness  of  Manchester  at  once 
brought  the  quarrel  of  Independents  and  Presbyterians  to  a  head. 
Cromwell  brought  charges  against  Manchester  in  the  House,  and 
Manchester  replied  by  preferring  counter  charges  against  Crom- 
well. The  quarrel  rapidly  developed  into  a  struggle  to  get 
possession  of  the  army. 

In  this  struggle  the  Presbyterian  majority  apparently  had 
their  own  way  at  first,  but  the  failure  of  negotiations  whidi  were 
Tht^^New  ^i^dertaken  with  the  king  at  Uxbridge  in  January, 
^^^,9*^  naturally  produced  a  reaction,  and  parliament,  with 
ii^^^S^'  snowed  determination  to  win,  addressed  itself  to  the 
'^"^*'  reorganisation  of  the  army.  In  February,  it  passed 
the  **New  Model  Ordinance"  and  followed  it  in  April  by  the 
famous  **Self-Denying  Ordinance."  By  the  one,  it  proposed  to 
enlist  a  new  army  of  14,000  foot,  6,000  horse,  and  1,000  dragoons; 
the  recruits  were  to  be  taken  from  among  the  veterans  of  Essex 
ftud  Waller  and  Manchester,  and  were  to  serve  to  the  end  of  the 
^ivar;  strict  discipline  was  to  be  introduced  and  regular  wages  pre* 
mibed.    By  the  second  ordinance  it  was  enacted  that  all  officers 
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of  the  army  and  navy  who  were  also  members  of  parliament, 
sboald  resign  their  commissions  within  forty  days.  In  this  way  it 
was  proposed  to  weed  out  Manchester  and  Essex,  bnt  unfortunately 
Cromwell  also  was  included.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  son  of 
Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  proved  his  ability  in  the  northern 
campaigns  with  his  father,  was  made  commander-in-chief.  A 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  carrying  with  it  the  command  of  the 
horse,  was  created  but  significantly  left  vacant. 

While  Fairfax  was  organizing  the  **Xew  Model,"  as  the  recon- 
structed army  was  called,  Charles  had  already  begun  the  campaign 

by  leaving  Oxford,  where  he  was  blockaded  by  Fairfax, 
Jm!eiki64s.  ^^  attack  Leicester.     If  successful   he  would  gain    a 

centra]  position  of  great  advantage.  Fairfax  marched 
north  with  the  idea  of  forcing  a  battle.  On  June  13,  he  was 
joined  by  Cromwell,  who,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  Fairfax's  command,  had  been  appointed  by  parliament  to 
the  still  vacant  post  of  lieutenant-general.  The  next  day  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Naseby,  in  which  the  New  Model  completely 
justified  the  wisdom  of  its  projectors,  destroying  the  royalist  army 
and  leaving  only  a  shattered  remnant  of  the  horse  to  draw  off  with 
Rupert  and  the  king.  But  more  serioas  to  the  king's  cause  than 
the  defeat,  was  the  capture  of  a  box  of  secret  dispatches,  by  which 
the  whole  history  of  his  intrigues  with  the  French  and  the  Irish 
became  known,  and  the  little  lingering  confidence  of  the  English 
in  his  good  faith  completely  destroyed.  Shires  where  thousands 
had  sprung  to  arms  when  the  king  first  unfurled  his  banner, 
refused  to  fight  longer  for  the  perfidious  Stuart. 

In  Scotland,  the  victories  of  Montrose  still  gave  the  king  some 
slight  hope.     Montrose  had  left  York  after  Marston  Moor  and 

made  his  way  across  the  border  disguised  as  a  groom. 
Scotland,  Once  in  the  Highlands  he  had  put  himself  at  the  head 
mitosep-     of  the  Macdonalds.     Then  followed  a  series  of  darinsf 

and  brilliant  operations  which  in  a  few  months  made 
him  complete  master  of  the  Lowlands.  Bnt  unfortunately  his 
Highlanders,  after  their  custom,  now  insisted  upon  going  home 
to  secure  their  booty,  and  left  him  with  a  much  weakened  force 
to  meet  David  Leslie  in  person,  who  was  hastening  up  from  the 
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south  with  the  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Marstoa  Moor. 
Montrose  was  attacked  at  Philiphangh,  near  Selkirk,  September 
13,  and  his  small  army  completely  routed.  In  one  day  the  fruit 
of  all  his  Tictories  had  been  swept  away,  and  nothing  was  left  for 
vhe  young  commander  but  to  get  out  of  the  country  as  quickly  as 
possible.  His  youth,  his  single-hearted  devotion  to  tho  king,  bis 
rapid  successes,  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  overthrow, 
mark  his  career  as  one  of  the  most  romantic  chapters  of  the  war. 
The  end  of  the  war  was  now  in  sight.  On  July  15,  a  month 
after  Naseby,  Fairfax  had  defeated  Goring  at  Langport.  Mon- 
^     _,  ^      trose,  however,  at  the  time  was  still  in  the  high-tide  of 

The  end  of  .       '  ,   ,    ,,  .         -  .?   ,      ,  . 

cuM^w  Victory  and  held  out  a  promise  of  success,  if  the  kmg 
could  only  join  forces  with  him.  Charles  accordingly 
was  hurrying  north  with  his  last  army,  when,  September  24,  he 
was  stopped  near  Chester  and  again  defeated  at  Bowton  Heath. 
Rowttm  ^  '^^  ^7^  ^^^^^  came  news  of  the  disaster  at  Philip- 
u^i^hT  ^^^^^  *^d  ^^  ^^^  returned  to  Orford,  satisfied  that 
^^'  his  kingdom  was  not  to  be  saved  by  the  appeal  to  arms. 

His  armies  had  been  destroyed  or  scattered.  He  had  made  arrange- 
ments with  Edward  Somerset,  earl  of  Glamorgan,  to  bring  over 
ten  thousand  Irish  soldiers,  but  Glamorgan  had  been  wrecked  on 
the  Lancashire  coast.  The  Irish  allies  of  Charles  did  not  appear, 
and  the  project,  when  known,  only  added  to  the  bitterness  of  his 
enemies.  His  scheme  for  securing  continental  help  fared  no 
better.  Henrietta  Maria  had  succeeded  in  hiring  the  services  of 
ten  thousand  men  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  but  neither  the  Dutch 
nor  the  French  would  supply  the  necessary  ships  for  getting  the 
duke  and  his  mercenaries  over  the  sea.  To  add  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Charles,  he  had  scarcely  reached  Oxford,  after  the 
retreat  from  Howton  Heath,  when  he  heard  that  Bristol  had  been 
stormed  and  Prince  Kupert  had  surrendered.  In  the  spring  the 
army  of  the  west  also  surrendered  to  Fairfax.  Although  a  few 
detached  castles  still  held  out,  Charles  determined  to  throw  him- 
self upon  the  old-time  loyalty  of  the  Scots,  in  hope  that  he  migK 
find  better  terms  with  them  than  with  the  parliament.  Accord- 
ingly in  May,  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Scot  camp  before 
Newark,  the  last  of  the  midland  fortresses  to  resist,  and  there 
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gave  himBeU  up.  The  Soots  reoeived  him  kindly  and  sent  him 
to  Newcastle,  to  be  kept  as  a  sort  of  hostage  uatil  the  qaestions 
which  the  war  had  raised  between  the  two  kingdoms  shoald  be 
settled.  Harlech,  the  last  of  the  royalist  strongholds,  continued 
to  hold  out  until  the  next  year.  The  "First  Civil  War"  was 
ended. 


CHAPTBB  IV 

THB   PABUAMBNT   AND  THE  ABXT 

CBAMtLEaLtUm-tBrn 

THE  OOMMOHWKALTB,  Um-Ua 

After  the  surrender  of  the  king  there  was  every  reason  to 
expect  a  speedy  and  definite  settlement  of  the  troubles  of  the 
kingdoms.  But  unfortunately  for  Charles  he  had  not 
SeScoto*^  surrendered  to  the  Scots  for  iiie  purpose  of  ending  the 
strife.  He  hoped,  rather,  by  appealing  to  the  old 
enmity  of  Scotsmen  and  Englishmen,  to  draw  the  Scots  to  bis 
support,  and  thus  be  able  once  more  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  royalist  army.  The  Scots  became  disgusted  and  iu  their 
irritation  turned  the  king  over  to  the  English,  and  went  home. 
They  estimated  the  expense  to  which  the  war  had  put  them  at 
£400,000;  this  parliament  agreed  to  pay  and  at  once  voted  the 
first  installment  of  £200,000.  Charles  was  brought  into  North- 
amptonshire and  lodged  at  Holmby  House. 

The  wise  moderation  of  the  Scots  was  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  hard-headed  turbulence  of  the  English  sectaries.  A  body  of 
The  PreshU'  divines  at  Westminster  had  now  been  sitting  since  July 
tof^ofwandt  1643,  and,  since  the  Presbyterians  were  in  overwhelm- 
Afodd.  ing  majority,  had  been  steadily  working  out  a  plan 

which  proposed  virtu^ly  to  substitute  Presbyterianism  for  the 
Laudian  system.  A  part  of  their  work  had  already  been  adopted  by 
the  parliament,  where  the  Presbyterians  were  also  in  the  majority. 

The  New  Model,  however,  in  which  Independents  largely 
preponderated,  and  in  whose  ranks  no  difference  had  ever  been 
made  between  the  adherents  of  the  several  Puritan  sects,  was 
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not  pleased,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  disapproval  of 
measures  which  savored  of  persecution.  The  parliament  could  not 
mistake  the  awakening  spirit  of  insubordination,  and  in  alarm 
proposed  to  disband  the  soldiers,  on  the  plea  that,  since  the  war 
had  ended,  it  was  unnecessary  to  continue  the  expense  of  such  a 
large  military  establishment.  There  was,  however,  besides  the 
religions  interest  a  very  clear  financial  interest  at  stake  in  which 
every  soldier  regardless  of  his  faith  was  interested.  There  was 
due  the  New  Model,  for  its  services  to  the  government,  an  arrears 
of  £300,000,  but  parliament,  in  its  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  the 
now  thoroughly  insubordinate  army,  proposed  to  send  the  soldiers 
home  upon  the  payment  of  one-sixth  only  of  the  arrears.  The 
result  was  to  precipitate  the  very  mutiny  which  the  parliamentary 
leaders  so  much  dreaded.  The  soldiers  as  one  man  determined 
not  to  be  disbanded  until  their  claims  for  back  pay  had  been 
settled  in  full.  Cromwell  was  both  an  officer  and  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation. But  when  this  failed,  with  Fairfax  he  threw  his  whole 
influenoe  on  the  side  of  his  old  comrades  in  arms.  The  parlia- 
mentary leaders  in  great  fear  turned  to  the  king  and  called  upon 
the  Soots  to  assist  them  in  restoring  the  Stuart.  The  terms  which 
Ahduemmaf  *^®^  Offered  the  king  were  not  known,  yet  they  could 
t^kine,  not  carry  on  the  negotiations  so  secretly  that  their 
purport  could  not  be  divined,  and  Cromwell  at  once 
sent  Comet  Joyce  with  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  Holmby  to 
secure  the  king's  person. 

Pariiament  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed;  but  while  tne 
members  were  talking  wildly  of  arresting  Cromwell  and  of  bring- 
The  New  ^S  ^^®  Scots  to  the  aid  of  the  train-bands  of  London 
f^Jg^J****"  in  order  to  destroy  the  New  Model,  the  army  had 
-Atururt*.  begun  to  draw  nearer  to  the  city.  The  advance  of  the 
army,  as  well  as  the  indifference  of  the  train-bands,  seemed  for 
the  moment  to  bring  the  parliament  to  its  senses,  and  it  consented 
to  ask  the  army  to  state  its  grievances.  For  a  time  matters 
promised  to  mend;  but  the  cliiefs  of  the  army  were  still  sore 
tried  by  the  mingled  duplicity  and  indecision  that  continued  to 
mark  the  counsels  of  parliament,  which  one  d^y  was  ready  to 
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grant  all  that  the  anny  asked  and  the  next  day  destroyed  the 
effect  of  its  concessions  by  the  intrigues  of  its  members.  Still, 
Cromwell  and  the  other  officers  hesitated  to  march  apon  the  city, 
hoping  against  hope  to  settle  all  difficulties  by  peaceable  means. 
But  on  July  26,  the  intrigues  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  bringing  on  a  great  reaction  in  the  city;  a  mob  of 
apprentice  boys  broke  into  the  Houses  of  parliament  and  compelled 
the  frightened  members  to  undo  the  legislation  of  the  past  few 
weeks  that  had  been  more  friendly  to  the  soldiers.  The  speakers 
of  both  Houses  and  many  of  the  Independents  fled  to  the  army. 
The  moment  which  many  had  foreseen  had  at  last  come.  The 
officers  hesitated  no  longer,  and  on  the  6th  of  August,  the  New 
Model  took  possession  of  the  city.  Parliament  like  the  king  was 
now  at  its  mercy. 

The  leaders  of  the  army,  howeyer,  particularly  Fairfax, 
Cromwell,  and  Ireton,  had  no  wish  to  establish  a  military 
dictatorship,  and,  in  despair  of  securing  a  peacefal 
thfprapoHats,  settlement  of  affairs  through  the  Presbyterian  parlia- 
^  '  ment,  had  already  turned  directly  to  the  king,  and  on 
the  28th  had  formally  submitted  to  him  a  conciliatory  plan  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  government,  known  as  I%e  Heads  of  the 
Proposals,  Charles  was,  howeyer,  still  infatuated  with  the  idea 
of  his  personal  importance;  he  saw  that  another  ciyil  war  was  at 
hand,  and  belieyed  that,  sooner  or  later,  one  side  would  be 
compelled  to  call  upon  the  royalists  for  help,  and  then  he  might 
make  his  own  terms.  Accordingly  he  rejected  The  Heads  of  the 
Proposals,  and  continued  his  secret  intrigues  with  the  Scots. 

In  the  meanwhile  all  things  were  not  progressing  smoothly 
eyen  within  the  army.  A  determined  band  of  extremists  saw 
Thenwhtcf  ^^  ^^®  conciliatory  propositions  of  the  leaders,  the 
tS^"^'""**  evidence  of  a  treachery  deeper  even  than  that  of  the 
gagemmt**  parliament,  and  in  their  bitterness  denounced  Crom- 
well as  a  ^'Jadas,"  and  clamored  for  the  trial  of  Charles  on  the 
charge  of  treason.  Cromwell,  however,  was  still  disposed  to  use 
all  his  influence  to  save  the  king.  But  Charles,  who  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  clamors  of  the  soldiers,  instead  of  throwing  himself 
upon  the  good  faith  of  the  officers,  fled  from  Hampton  Ck>urt 
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and  finally  sought  refuge  with  Bobert  Hammond,  the  parlia- 
mentary governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  lodged  in 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  where  he  soon  found  that  he  was  again  a 
pi-isoner  and  under  more  restraint  even  than  at  Hampton  Oourt. 
He  managed,  however,  to  keep  up  secret  negotiations  with  a 
reactionary  party  of  nobles  in  Scotland,  who  had  recently  come 

into  power,  and  on  December  26,  signed  the  fatal 
^ecm5er».  "Engagement"  by  which  he    "engaged'*  to  set  up 

Presbyterianism  in  England  for  three  years,  and  root 
out  Anabaptists,  Separatists,  Independents,  and  other  heresies 
of  ail  kinds.  The  Scots  on  their  part  "engaged*'  to  invade 
England  and  cooperate  with  Charles  in  overthrowing  the  existing 
parliament  and  reestaUishing  his  authority.  Then  a  "full  and 
free  parliament"  was  to  be  summoned,  in  order  to  secure  a 
permanent  peace.  The  intrigue  was  not  known  at  the  time,  but 
the  results  were  soon  felt.  Parliament  had  already  sent  to  Charles 
its  ultimatum,  known  as  the  Four  Bills;  these  were  now  rejected. 
Parliament,  angered  beyond  endurance,  broke  with  the  Scots, 
reestablished  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  on  January  15 
passed  the  Vote  of  No  Addresses,  by  which  it  shut  off  all  further 
communication  with  the  king  under  the  penalty  of  high  treason. 
In  the  summer  of  1648,  risings  occurred  almost  simultaneously 
in   Kent,  Sussex,  Essex,    Wales,    and    the  northern  counties. 

The  "Sttjofid  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^7  ^®^®  ^^  ^^c®  forced  to  put  by 
Cdoa  War"  their  suspicions  and  turn  a  united  front  to  the  common 
foe.  In  a  great  prayer-meeting  held  by  the  army 
before  departing  for  the  war,  Cromwell  confessed  that  he  had 
been  at  fault  in  attempting  to  negotiate  with  Charles  at  all,  and 
the  entire  assembly  resolved  "that  it  was  their  duty,  if  ever  the 
Lord  brought  them  back  again  in  peace,  to  call  Charles  Stuart, 
that  man  of  blood,  to  an  account  for  the  blood  shed  in  the  war." 
In  this  grim  mood  the  New  Model,  more  terrible  than  ever, 
marched  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  to  put  down  the  new 
royalist  uprising.  On  June  1,  Fairfax  forced  the  southern  insur- 
gents to  fight  at  Maidstone.  The  survivors  retired  into  Colchester 
in  Essex  and  closed  the  gates  in  hope  of  holding  out  until  the 
Scots  came  to  their  relief.      Cromwell  in  the  meanwhile   had 
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marched  into  Wales,  and,  by  a  few  qnick  blows,  cniBhed  the 
riaing  before  it  was  fairly  upon  its  feet.  He  then  hurried  north 
operavum  ^  ™^^  ^®  Scots,  who  by  this  time  had  crossed  the 
^1^^  border  and  nnited  with  the  northern  insurgents.  The 
«0^  two  armies  met  at  Preston,  Angnst  17;  Cromwell  com- 

pletely outgeneraled  Hamilton,  the  royalist  leader,  beating  one 
detachment  on  the  17th,  and,  by  seizing  the  bridges  oyer  the 
Bibble  and  Darwen,  outofFthe  retreat  of  the  remainder  and  routed 
them  the  next  day  at  Wigan  and  Winwick.  On  the  27th  of 
August,  Colchester  surrendered  to  Fairfax,  and  all  armed  resist- 
ance on  land  was  at  an  end. 

The  renewal  of  the  Civil  War,  the  needless  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  their  comrades,  had  put  the  New  Model  in  a  very 
p,.^^,^  dangerous  temper.  After  the  fall  of  Colchester,  the 
^SUS^f^  royalist  leaders,  Lucas  and  Lisle,  were  immediately 
'MS.  '  court-martialed  and  shot.  Hamilton  and  other 
oflScers  who  took  part  in  the  northern  rising  were  executed 
in  the  following  spring;  nor  were  the  army  leaders,  now  fully 
conscious  of  their  power,  inclined  to  be  more  constitutional  in 
their  methods  of  dealing  with  parliament  or  the  king.  Parlia- 
ment was  still  inclined  to  renew  n^otiations  with  the  idea  of 
restoring  the  king,  but  the  army  would  hear  of  no  action  that 
had  not  for  its  object  the  bringing  of  ^^Charles  Stuart,  the 
man  of  blood,''  to  justice.  The  Commons,  however,  insisted, 
and  on  December  6  declared  for  a  reconciliation.  At  this  the 
officers  became  desperate;  and  on  the  6th,  Ireton  directed  Colond 
Pride,  who  had  charge  of  the  guard  which  had  been  placed  at 
Westminster  Hall,  to  exclude  the  chief  Presbyterian  members. 
Pride  did  his  work  so  thoroughly  that  hardly  sixty  members  were 
left  sitting.     Cromwell  returned  to  London  that  evening. 

The  parliament,  now  no  longer  a  parliament,  but  only  the 
maimed  instrument  of  the  army,  which  later  its  enemies  in 
rh«"Bump"  derision  styled  the  "Bump,"  determined  to  proceed 
HM^coMTt  ^^^  *^®  *™^  ^'  ^'^  ^^8-  The  few  Lords  who  re- 
%eh^of^  mained  at  Westminster  protested,  but  the  Commons 
eiuj  kino.  denied  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  a  special  tribunal  with  full  powers,  the  High 
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Coxat  of  Jnstioe,  connsting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  coinmiB- 
sioners.  Cromwell  of  coaree  was  a  member  of  this  court;  John 
Bradshaw  was  made  president. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  was  held  on 
the  9th  of  January.  Many  of  the  commissioners  had  no  relish 
.^  .     ^      for  their  task,  and  when  on  the  20th  Charles  was  finally 

IVtaloncI 

duuhcf  brought  into  Westminster  Hall,  only  sixty  members 
remained  at  their  posts.  Charles  denied  the  authority 
of  the  nnusnal  tribunal  and  refused  to  plead.  The  judges,  how- 
ever, went  through  the  mockery  of  hearing  evidence  in  order  to 
prove  that  Charles  Stuart  had  raised  an  army  against  the  parlia- 
ment and  taken  part  in  the  Civil  War.  On  the  27th,  the  court 
gave  its  decision,  declaring  Charles  Stuart  to  be  ^*a  tyrant,  traitor, 
murderer,  and  public  enemy  to  the  good  people  of  this  nation,*^ 
and  fixed  the  death  penalty.  On  the  30th  of  January,  the  con- 
demned king  was  led  out  to  Whitehall  to  die. 

If  the  Independent  minority  who  had  struck  down  the  king, 
thought  that  this  act  would  contribute  to  the  settlement  of  the 
troubles  of  the  hour,  they  soon  found  that  they  were 
SSl^^SLn.  seriously  mistaken.  The  economic  life  of  the  nation 
had  suffered  seriously  as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War. 
Thousands  of  individuals  had  been  ruined;  public  works  had  been 
abandoned,  in  cases  destroyed  altogether.  Among  those  that  had 
suffered  seriously  was  the  great  work  begun  by  the  earl  of  Bedford 
in  1634  for  the  draining  of  the  Fen  country.  Thousands  of 
acres  had  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Little  respect  was 
shown  to  the  civil  law;  crime  and  violence  had  increased  steadily; 
murder,  arson,  and  highway  robbery,  were  common  events  of 
daily  life.  These  were  only  symptoms  of  a  deeper  malady,  the 
general  decay  of  civilization. 

It  was  time,  therefore,  that  a  strong  and  efficient  government 
should  be  established,  founded  upon  law  and  supported  by  the 
loyalty  of  the  people.  But  how  was  this  possible  when  the  laws 
plainly  prescribed  *^Eing,  Lords,  and  Commons"  as  the  most 
conspicuous  instruments  of  legal  government,  and  ^'Eing,  Lordsi 
and  Commons"  had  been  swept  away;  when  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  not  loyal  and  the  army  was  the  only  power  in  tbe 
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land  capable  of  ezercbing  any  authority  at  all,  which  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  must  be  illegal  and  reyolntionary. 

In  January,  while   the  king's  case  was  still   pending,    the 
council  of  officers  had  presented  to  the  body,  which  still  called 

itself  a  parliament,  a  plan  for  reconstructing  the 
SiwMrSe  government,  called  the  ** Agreement  of  the  People." 
<^£j^i^"  The  first  article  of  this  plan  proposed  the  dissolution 

of  the  existing  parliament  in, the  coming  April;  but 
the  Bump  had  its  own  programme  to  carry  oat,  and  quietly  ignor- 
ing the  demand  of  the  officers  for  an  early  dissolution,  on  February 
13,  appointed  a  Oouncil  of  State  to  exercise  the  executiye 
functions  of  goyemment.  On  March  17,  it  proceeded  to  abolish 
the  office  of  king,  and  declared  any  one  who  attempted  to  assist 
the  heirs  of  Charles  Stuart  to  regain  the  crown,  to  be  traitors  to 
the  state.  On  March  19,  it  also  abolished  the  House  of  Lords, 
declaring  it  to  be  ^'useless  and  dangerous,"  and  on  May  19,  it 
declared  ''the  people  of  England  and  of  all  the  dominions  and 
territories  thereunto  belonging  ...  to  be  a  Commonwealth  and 
Free  State  by  the  supreme  authority  of  this  nation."  If,  howeyer, 
the  Bump  had  apparently  ignored  the  Agreement  in  refusing  to 
abolish  itself  also  among  the  rest  of  the  wreckage  of  Charles's 
reign,  the  leaders  had  no  wish  to  cut  loose  from  the  army.  Not 
only  were  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  made  members  of  the  Council  of 
State,  but  in  the  ordinance  of  March  17,  the  Bump  formally 
pledged  *'to  put  a  period  to  the  sitting  of  this  present  parliament 
as  soon  as  may  possibly  stand  with  the  safety  of  the  people  that 
hath  betrusted  them,"  and  of  ''the  goyemment  now  settled  in  the 
way  of  a  Commonwealth." 

This  hesitation  of  the  Rump  to  yoto  its  own  death  warrant,  was 
not  due  altogether  to  an  unworthy  desire  on  the  part  of  its 

members  to  cling  to  power  as  long  as  possible.  If 
and  the         they  should  allow  the  people  to  elect  a  new  parliament, 

in  their  present  temper  there  could  be  no  question  aa 
to  what  kind  of  parliament  would  be  returned;— a  parliament 
which  would  at  once  undo  all  that  had  been  done,  proolaim 
Charles  II.,  reestablish  Episcopacy,  and  begin  a  long  series  of 
confiscations,  executions;  and  a  general  persecution  of  Independ- 
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ents.  The  men  in  the  anny,  howeyer)  who  had  Becnred  the 
adoption  of  the  Agreement  by  the  council  of  officers,  were  not 
satisfied.  They  represented  the  dangerous  element  known  as 
Lerellers,  who  under  the  guidance  of  men  like  *' Free-born  John 
Lilbnrne/' were  already  raising  a  cry  of  warning  against  Crom- 
well. Unfortunately  for  their  influence,  however,  Lilbume  and 
his  followers  had  begun  the  propaganda  of  an  uncompromising 
and  impossible  democracy,  which  would  certainly  result  in  the 
snbyersion  of  all  order,  social  or  military,  so  that  the  council 
feared  the  Levellers  more  than  they  feared  any  possible  ambition 
of  Cromwell,  and  turned  to  him  as  the  one  man  who  was  able  to 
save  the  state  and  society  from  revolutionary  madness.  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  the  warning  of  the  Levellers,  who  shrieked  that 
Cromwell  would  make  himself  king,  all  the  conservative  elements 
still  in  power  turned  to  him,  the  child  of  the  revolution,  and 
called  upon  him  to  save  them  from  the  forces  which  they  them- 
selves had  unchained.  In  1649,  mutinous  outbreaks  took  place  in 
London,  Banbury,  and  Salisbury.  But  Cromwell  and  f'airfax, 
under  the  commission  of  the  council,  crushed  them  with  an 
unsparing  hand.  Tet  there  were  only  three  executions,— a  cornet 
and  two  corporals.  Lilbume  already  was  in  the  Tower,  and  in 
October  was  tried  on  the  charge  of  stirring  up  treason  in  the 
army,  but  acquitted.  The  rest  of  the  mutineers  were  received 
again  into  the  ranks. 

The  outbreak  of   the  Civil  War  in  England    had    entirely 
changed  the  character  of  tho  old  struggle  in  Ireland.      When 

Ormond,  who  held  the  unenviable  post  of  king's 
vu^oovrar,  deputy  or  lieutenant,  heard  of  the  close  of  the  fatal 

tragedy  at  Whitehall,  he  had  proclaimed  Charles  II., 
and  even  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  had  joined  his  standard.  He 
was  further  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  royalist  refugees 
from  England;  the  fleet,  also,  the  greater  part  of  which  had 
gone  over  to  the  king  at  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Civil  War,' 
was  brought  around  to  the  coast  by  Prince  Rupert  and  awaited 
to -assure  the  new  King  Charles  a  safe  landing  whenever  he  should 
appear.  The  parliamentary  general,  George  Monk,  held  Dundalk, 
smd  the  gallant  Colonel  Michael  Jones  held  Dublin;  but  these 
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two  poits  were  almost  the  only  footholcU  whioh  the  Oommon- 
wealth  had  retained,  and  eyen  these  were  heri^ged  by  the  Xriah  in 
oyerwhelming  numbers.  If  Ireland,  therefore,  were  to  be  sayed 
to  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  reaction  in  England  prevented 
from  securing  here  an  important  base  for  the  fntmre,  action  mnst 
be  taken  at  once. 

The  government  turned  to  Cromwell  and  found  him  and  his 
Ironsides  just  as  ready  to  fight  royalists  in  Ireland  as  in  England. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  Cromwell  appeared  before 
g!^jjMffii|^  Drogheda,  and  on  the  10th  summoned  its  garrison  of 

2,800  men,  the  flower  of  Ormond's  English  soldiery,  to 
surrender.  The  garrison  refused,  and  the  next  day  Cromwell 
took  the  place  by  assault.  No  quarter  was  given;  every  man  in 
arms  was  slaughtered  outright,  save  a  few  who  were  shipped  off 
as  slaves  to  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  Barbadoes.  The  men  of 
the  cassock  who  were  found  in  the  city  suffered  the  fate  of  the 
soldiers.  The  next  month,  the  garrison  of  Wexford  suffered  the 
fate  of  the  defenders  of  Drogheda.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
repeat  the  bloody  lesson  a  third  time.  To  most  of  the  garriaona 
the  summons  to  surrender  was  sufficient.  While  Cromwell 
thus  vigorously  putting  down  the  royalists  on  the  laud,  Blake 
pushing  the  royalist  navy  upon  the  Irish  seas  until  Bupert  was 
glad  to  retire  to  Portugal.  In  March,  Cromwell  returned  home 
at  the  urgent  summons  of  parliament,  and  left  the  completion  of 
his  work  to  Ireton.  The  English  who  remained  suffered  severely 
from  fever;  some  of  their  best  men  died;  jamong  them  finally 
Ireton  himself.  But  the  hope  of  the  Stuarts  of  securing  help  in 
Ireland  had  vanished;  and  with  the  Stuart  passed  also  the  last 
chance  of  a  successful  Irish  revolt.  The  Catholic  form  of  worship 
was  suppressed;  the  lands  of  the  Celtic  proprietors  were  con* 
fiscated  and  turned  over  to  Puritan  veterans  or  sold  to  speculators, 
''Undertakers,''  who  promised  to  find  settlers.  An  iron  rule 
was  introduced,  rapine  and  murder  punished,  and  peace  onoe 
more  reigned  over  the  desolate  country. 

Cromwell  had  been  called  home  by  the  threat  of  a  new  war 
with  Scotland.  The  Scots  had  not  been  pleased  by  the  drift  of 
affairs    in  England,  and    when    they   heard    of  the  execution 
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of  the  king,  as  fhej  were  an  independent  people,  tbey  at  once 
inTited  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  their  king.  The  Bump  knew 
that  Charles  wonld  noTer  be  satisfied  with  Scotland 


c^iMond   alone,  and  determined  to  strike  at  once  and  expel  him 
before  he  had  gathered  the  strength  of  his  h'ttle  king- 
dom.    lUrfaZy  who  np  to  this  point    had  retained  his  com- 


mission in  the  army,  objected  to  violating  the  Solemn  League 
i^ii»«^i#  *°*  Covenant  upon  the  ground  of  mere  ^ 'human 
afiMrfax,  probabilities,''  and  threw  up  his  commission  rather 
tuftrenu  than  lead  in  a  war  against  his  old  allies.  Cromwell  was 
at  once  advanced  to  the  vacant  post  of  Lord  General. 
In  July  1650,  Cromwell  crossed  the  border  with  an  army  of 
sixteen  thousand  men  supported  by  the  fleet,  which  followed  the 
coast  to  furnish  them  with  supplies  on  the  march,  for  the  Scots 
as  nsnal  had  completely  wasted  the  country.  He  found  the  Scots 
under  the  command  of  David  Leslie,  in  a  strong  position  near 
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Leith,  but,  after  mancBUvering  for  a  month  without  dialodging 
them,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Dnnbar.     Leelie  followed  him 

warily  and  took  up  a  strong  poBitioa  on  the  Hill  of 
gJ22J^|*»    Doon  above  Dunbar.    Unfortunately  for  the  Scots, 

however,  Leslie  in  his  anxiety  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
GromweU,  on  September  2,  moved  down  into  the  low  ground  by 
the  sea  in  order  to  get  within  striking  distance.  Cromwell  saw 
his  advantage,  and  under  cover  of  the  night  following,  which  was 
dark  and  stormy,  brought  his  army  into  position  to  attack  Leslie *8 
right  wing  on  the  flank.  The  attack  began  at  four  in  the 
morning.  At  daybreak  the  entire  Scottish  army  was  scattered 
among  the  Lammermuir  hills,  and  Cromwell's  road  to  Edinburgh 
lay  open.  From  Dunbar,  Leslie  retired  to  Stirling  where  he  agaiu 
took  up  a  position  too  strong  to  be  assailed  in  front  and  in  close 

communication  with  the  northern  districts  which  lay 
vadoi  ^ng-     behind  him.      Cromwell,  in  order  to    turn    Leslie's 

position,  crossed  the  Forth,  and  placed  himself  in  his 
rear.  The  movement,  however,  left  the  road  into  England  open; 
and  in  August,  Leslie  suddenly  broke  camp,  and  began  a  series 
of  forced  marches  for  the  border.  Cromwell,  leaving  Monk  in 
Scotland,  hurried  after  Leslie  with  his  main  body,  and  on 
September  3,  the  anniversary  of  Dunbar,  forced  him  to  fight  at 
Worcester  against  vastly  superior  numbers.  The  Scots  fought 
with  the  heroism  of  despair.  Only  a  remnant  of  the  army 
managed  to  get  back  to  Scotland.-  Charles,  assisted  by  English 
royalists,  who  had  refused  to  fight  for  him,  escaped  from  the 
field,  and  after  six  weeks  of  wandering,  at  last  reached  Brighton 
and  got  away  to  France.  The  sabmission  of  Scotland  followed; 
the  Presbyterian  assemblies  were  suppressed,  and  Scotland  was 
united  with  England  in  a  Commonwealth  without  king  or  lords. 
While  Cromwell  had  been  establishing  the  authority  of  the 
Oonmionwealth  within  the  British  Islands,  Admiral  Blake,  hardly 

less  eminent  in  naval  warfare,  had  been  extending  its 
monvkauh     prestige  upon  the  seas.     He  had  driven  Bupert  from 

the  Irish  coast,  followed  him  to  the  Tagus,  and  finally 
compelled  him  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Here  the  storms  of  the 
tropics  proved  more  fatal  than  the  guns  of  Blake,  and  after  losing 
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the  great  part  of  his  fleet  in  a  hurricane  off  the  rocks  of 
Anegadas,  Bnpert  returned  to  Europe  early  the  next  year,  to 
diaband  his  crews  and  sell  his  few  surviying  ships  to  the  French. 
Wherever  the  English  flag  floated,  on  land  or  sea,  the  Oom- 
monwealth  was  now  recognized. 

The  Oommonwealth  had  never  been  popular  in  the  courts  of 
Europe.    Tet  Spain  had  no  motive  for  interfering  in  the  domestic 

affairs  of  England  and  soon  recognized  the  new  gov- 
fMftwaith     ernment.     The  young  king  of  France,  on  the  other 

hand,  was  a  cousin  of  the  exiled  Stuart,  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  court  were  easily  enlisted  in  his  favor. 
French  and  English  merchantmen,  also,  as  usual  in  troubled 
times,  had  begun  to  prey  upon  each  other,  and  the  English  had 
licensed  this  piracy  by  issuing  regular  letters  of  reprisal.  The 
French  government  was  grieved  very  naturally,  and  refused  to 
recdgnize  the  Commonwealth  unless  the  letters  of  reprisal  were 
withdrawn. 

In  The  Hague  it  might  be  expected  that  England  would  find 
friends.     But  a  series  of  grievances,  sprung  of  commercial  rivalry 

and  dating  back  as  far  as  the  reign  of  James  I.,  had 
TtS^Haoue!^  been  nourished  by  both  people,  and  had  kept  alive  a 

feeling  of  bitterness,  which  had  more  than  once  been 
fanned  into  acts  of  open  hostility.  The  Stadholder,  William  II., 
moreover,  was  the  son-in-law  of  Charles  I.,  and  bad  given  asylum 
to  English  royalists  as  freely  as  the  French.  In  1650  William  II. 
died,  and  although  the  Hollanders  refused  to  continue  the  offlce 
of  Stadholder,  the  change  did  not  increase  the  influence  of 
England,  since  the  supreme  authority  in  the  States-General  of 
the  Seven  Provinces  rested  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  rich 
merchants,  who  particularly  cherished  all  the  old  grudges  and 
more  than  ever  feared  the  commercial  activity  of  the  English.  In 
1651  the  Dutch  saw  these  .fears  fully  justified  in  the  passage  by 
the  English  parliament  of  the  famous  act,  known  afterward  as 
the  First  Navigation  Act.  By  this  act,  foreign  vessels  were 
forbidden  to  bring  into  an  English  port  any  goods  other  than 
those  produced  in  their  own  countries.  The  measure  was  not 
aimed  particularly  at  the  Dutch,  but  was  designed  rather  to  favor 
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the  English  oanying  trade.  Bat  it  affected  the  Dntoh  most,  for 
they  had  become  the  common  carriers  of  Eorope,  and  were 
▼igoroas  competitors  of  the  English  in  their  own  ports.  A  far 
more  serioos  canse  of  qnarrel  lay  in  the  claim  of  the  English 
priyateers  of  the  right  to  seise  and  bring  into  port  for  trial  Dntch 
Tessels  suspected  of  carrying  French  goods.  In  1653  these  seisnres 
rapidly  increased,  and  the  Dutch  saw  their  carrying  trade,  which 
was  the  chief  source  of  their  wealth,  in  danger  of  ntter  destmotion. 
Another  cause  of  irritation,  also,  was  given  by  the  English  roTiyal 
of  the  old  Plantagenet  claim  to  soTereignty  over  the  British  seas. 
The  Dutch  were  not  to  fish  in  the  seas  without  paying  a  tribute 
for  the  priyil^y  and  flag  and  sail  must  be  dipped  whenever  a 
Dutch  vessel  passed  an  English  flag  within  these  waters. 

The  English  council  had  been  by  no  means  a  unit  in  presdng 
these  obnoxious  measures  upon  the  Dutchmen.  To  Cromwell 
and  others  a  war  with  the  Dutch  seemed  almost  like  a  war  upon 
.^^.  ^  their  own  kindred;  but  Vane  and  Martin  were  too 
ornmwettto  deeply  interested  in  building  up  English  commerce. 
^'^^  They  looked  upon  the  war  as  the  surest  way  of 
accomplishing  this  end,  and  carried  their  point;  the  Dutch  were 
left  the  alternative,  either  to  fight  or  submit. 

In  May,  hostilities  were  begun  by  Blake  and  Van  Tromp  off 
Folkstone.  In  July,  parliament  declared  war.  Several  minor 
TheArH  engagements  occurred  during  the  summer  and  early 
h^!May  <^^t^iunn  without  any  particular  advantage  on  either 
^^  '  side,  but  on  the  80th  of  November,  1652,  Van  Tromp, 

after  eight  hours  of  hard  fighting  off  Dungeness,  with  ninety 
ships  defeated  Blake  with  forty  ships.  The  blow  was  so  serious 
that  the  English  feared  that  a  blockade  of  the  Thames  would 
follow.  The  peace  party  urged  a  speedy  bruce,  but  Vane  and 
Martin  were  still  all-powerful  in  the  Bump  and  the  council,  and 
instead  of  suing  for  peace,  sent  out  a  new  fieet  under  Blake, 
Dean,  and  Monk.  On  the  18th  of  February,  off  Portland  Bill, 
the  English  fell  in  with  Van  Tromp  in  convoy  of  the  Bordeaux 
fleet,  and  in  a  running  fight  of  three  days,  completely  discomfited 
him,  capturing  eleven  ships  of  war  and  thirty  merchantmen. 

The  reversal  of  the  fortunes  of  war,  however,  came  too  late 
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to  Bam  the  Bump.  It  had  never  been  popular;  nor  had  it  been 
able  to  court  popularity  by  diminishing  taxation.  It  had  attempted 
Growing  du-  ^  ^^^  those  who  Were  loyal  to  the  Gommonwealth 
w&fS^T^  from  some  of  the  burdens  of  the  war,  by  despoiling 
^^"'^  the  "Malignants,"  as  the  royalists  were  called,  either 

confiscating  their  estates  outright  or  imposing  a  ruinous  com- 
position. But  the  injustice  of  these  acts  had  only  reacted 
upon  the  Bump,  and  charges  of  corruption  and  favoritism,  too 
irell  founded  in  many  instances,  were  freely  circulated  and 
believed.  Outside  of  Westminster,  moreover,  certain  wild  plans 
of  reform  were  daily  winning  new  adherents,  particularly  in  the 
army.  Gonspicuous  among  these  reformers  were  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  Men,  to  whom  belonged  some  men  of  considerable 
influence,  as  Major  Oeneral  Harrison.  They  believed  that  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  was  at  hand,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  godly  to  use  force  in  ushering  in  that  event  by  establishing 
the  rule  of  the  saints  on  earth.  The  propagation  of  such  views 
naturally  increased  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  Bump, 
whose  rule  had  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the 
slow  pace  with  which  the  hoped-for  social  and  religions  reforms 
had  appeared.  The  members  cared  little  for  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  country,  but  they  knew  that  they  could  not  defy  the 
sentiment  which  was  growing  in  the  army.  When,  therefore,  the 
battle  of  Worcester  brought  the  army  home  again,  and  the  leaders 
once  more  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  the  Bump 
was  forced  to  act,  and  in  November  1651,  it  definitely  fixed  upon 
November  8,  1654,  as  the  day  when  it  would  formally  retire. 
The  members  then  turned  their  attention  to  closing  up  their  work 
and  preparing  for  their  successors.  They  still  feared  a  free  pop- 
ular election,  however,  such  as  the  army  demanded,  and  in  Augnst 
Sir  Henry  Vane  introduced  a  measure  by  which  the  present  mem- 
bers were  to  retain  their  seats  and  new  writs  were  to  be  issued 
only  for  those  election  districts  which  had  been  deprived  of 
representation  by  Pride's  Purge,  or  by  death,  or  other  cause; 
the  new  members,  furthermore,  were  to  bo  approved  by  the  old 
Bump» 

The  "Perpetuation  Bill,"  as  it  was  called  in  derision  by  the 
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enemies  of  the  Rump,  which  proposed  not  to  elect  a  new  parlia- 
ment, bnt  simply  to  recruit  the  old  one^  naturally  did  not  satisfy 
the  army.     The  leaders  protested,  and  in   hope  of 
txpeiiS!!       reaching  a  compromise,  a  series  of  informal  conferences 
^^  '  were  held,  in  which  the  matter  was  discussed  freely 

between  Vane,  Whitelock,  and  others  of  the  Bump,  and  Crom- 
well, Harrison,  and  other  repreeentatiyes  of  the  army.  On 
the  evening  of  April  19,  1653,  a  conference  had  been  held  at 
Cromwell's  lodgings  and  had  broken  up  as  usual  without  an 
agreement,  but  with  a  tacit  understanding  that  another  coaference 
should  be  held  before  final  measures  were  taken.  When,  there- 
fore, the  next  morning,  word  was  brought  to  Cromwell  that 
parliament  was  about  to  pass  the  bill  after  all,  he  summoned  a 
company  of  the  men  who  had  long  learned  to  obey  him  without  a 
question,  and  went  with  them  to  the  Parliament  House.  Leaving 
his  men  in  the  lobby,  he-  entered  the  House.  As  he  belonged 
there  and  was  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes,  his  entry  probably 
attracted  little  notice.  For  a  while  he  listened  to  the  debate  and 
waited;  but  when  the  motion  was  made  for  the  third  reading,  he 
arose  and  began  to  speak.  At  first  his  manner  was  quiet  and 
under  full  control.  But  as  he  continued  to  speak  of  the  injustice, 
the  self-seeking,  and  the  abuse  of  high  power,  of  the  men  who  sat 
before  him,  he  warmed  to  his  work  and  with  soldier-like  bluntness 
singled  out  Vane,  Martin,  and  others  as  the  objects  of  direct 
attack.  The  first  surprise  of  the  members  passed  off,  and  Sir 
Peter  Wentworth  arose  to  call  the  daring  debater  to  order,  but 
Cromwell  turned  upon  him  and  shouted,  *'Come,  come,  sir!  we 
have  had  enough  of  this!  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating!"' 
Then  facing  the  door,  he  bade  Hiurrison  call  the  soldiers.  The 
doors  flew  open ;  arms  gleamed  in  the  old  hall,  and  the  Bump 
was  ignominiously  turned  out  into  the  world.  Neither  the  Bump 
nor  the  Long  Parliament,  howeyer,  was  yet  to  pass  into  history. 
Under  the  law  of  its  own  making  none  but  the  Long  Parliament 
iould  dissolve  the  Long  Parliament. 
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CBOXWELL  AND  THE   PBOTECTOBATB 

OLIVER  CROMWELL,  M&f-ieVi 
RICBABD  CROMWELL,  l€»t6» 

Cromweirs  position  was  now  a  difScult  one.  Some  hoped,  and 
perhaps  expected,  that  he  would  make  himself  king.  But  such  a 
consummation  of  the  reyolution  could  only  be  sup- 
niuuuemuica,  ported  and  maintained  by  the  army,  and  Cromwell 
knew  that  if  he  could  command  the  sapport  of  the 
ranks,  he  could  not  command  the  support  of  the  officers. 
Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  England,  Gromwell  had  no  theories 
to  exploit,  but  with  the  same  practical  sagacity  with  which  he 
had  won  his  battles,  addressed  himself  to  the  new  task  which  con- 
fronted him.  On  April  29,  he  called  about  him  a  provisional 
council  of  state,  consisting  of  seven  men  from  the  army  and  three 
civilians.  The  ^^Decemvirate,"  as  the  royalists  called  the  new 
council,  was  apparently  as  representatiye  a  body  as  Cromwell, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  able  to  bring  together.  It  was 
sharply  divided  into  two  parties:  the  friends  of  Cromwell,  who 
wished  at  once  to  make  him  protector,  if  not  king;  and  the  men 
who  suspected  Cromwell,  of  whom  the  leader  was  Harrison,  who 
was  irrevocably  opposed  to  a  one-man  government  and  wished  to 
put  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  ''the  saints." 

Much  as  Cromwell  disliked  Harrison's  plan  of  turning  the 
government  over  to  a  Sanhedrim  of  pious  fanatics,  the  desirability 
^,^^^^^  of  securing  the  support  of  Harrison  and  his  followers, 
foreaiiinaa  induced  him  at  last  to  consent  to  giving  the  ''saints" 
a  trial.  .  The  Independent  ministers  in  each  county  of 
England  were  invited  in  the  name  of  the  General  and  the 
Council  of  the  Army,  to  consult  with  their  congregations  and 
submit  the  names  of  such  persons  as  they  considered  fit  to  sit  in 
parliament;  the  nominees  must  be  faithful,  fear  God,  and  hate 
^'covetousness," — ^the  Puritan's  name  for  political  corruption. 
On  the  28th  of  May  the  replies  were  all  in,  and  the  council  pro« 
ceeded  to  select  129  representatives  for  England.     To  them  were 
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added  five  for  Ireland  and  six  for  Sootland.  '^7or  the  first  time 
in  history  a  body  was  to  meet  in  the  name  of  the  three  peoples." 

The  body  of  nominated  oommissioners,  for  parliament  it  can 
hardly  be  called,  assembled  on  July  4.  One  of  the  members  from 
The  "Nomu  ^^i^don  was  a  Baptist  preacher,  leather  merchant,  and 
^^xml'par'  politician,  who  was  apparently  well  known  in  the  dty, 
iiament'*  and  whose  unfortunate  name,  Praise-Ood  Barbone, 
doubtless  had  already  been  the  subject  of  many  a  merry  jest.  At 
all  eyents  the  name  was  now  too  much  for  the  wagst.  who 
straightway  christened  the  assembly  ^'Barebone's  Parliament.'' 
As  might  be  expected  from  the  method  of  selection,  the  great 
body  of  the  nominees  were  men  of  the  very  highest  integrity. 
Some  possessed  real  ability;  but  the  most  were  lacking  in 
practic^  wisdom. 

On  July  5,  the  nominees  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  old 
House  of  Commons  and  proceeded  to  organize.  Francis  Rous, 
Fai/itr0of  the  author  of  the  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  so 
noMPM-'  long  used  in  the  Puritan  churches,  was  elected  Speaker; 
liofiMiK.  and  Cromwell,  Lambert,  Harrison,  and  Desborough 
were  invited  to  take  seats  as  members.  On  the  6th,  the  com- 
mission voted  to  call  itself  a  parliament,  and  later  continued  the 
authority  of  the  existing  council  of  state  to  November  8,  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  number  of  councillors  to  thirty-one. 
Cromwell,  being  a  member  of  both  the  parliament  and  the 
council,  as  well  as  General  of  the  army,  retained  his  position  of 
central  influence.  Harrison,  however,  was  the  natural  leader  of 
the  enthusiasts  in  the  House,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had 
gathered  about  him  a  considerable  party,  not  a  majority,  but 
earnest,  aggressive,  and  strong  enough  to  have  their  way  in  most 
ordinary  sessions,  when  the  full  membership  was  not  present. 
After  the  routine  of  organizing  the  government  was  com- 
pleted, the  members  addressed  themselves  to  the  serious  reforms 
which  demanded  their  attention.  Most  of  the  proposed  reforms 
were  certainly  sound,  and  have  been  adopted  by  succeeding 
pariiaments.  They  were  far  too  radical,  however,  for  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  lawyers,  the  clergy,  the  country  gentry, 
even  Cromwell  himself  at  last,  looked  on  in  consternation.     Yet 
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Cromwell,  the  only  man  who  had  the  power  to  interfere,  hesitated. 
It  would  not  do  to  invade  the  Parliament  Honse  with  soldiers  a 
second  time.  Some  of  his  friends,  however,  decided  to  relieve 
the  (General  of  his  embarrassment,  and  on  the  12th  of  December 
by  preconcerted  arrangement  came  together  at  an  unusually  early 
hour  and,  voting  to  give  back  their  authority  to  Cromwell, 
declared  the  assembly  at  an  end.  When  the  other  members 
arrived,  they  found  that  they  had  been  dissolved  by  their  own  act 
and  nothing  was  left  for  them  but  to  acquiesce  and  go  home. 
The  whole  nation  gave  a  sigh  of  relief;  the  lawyers  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  celebrated  the  event  with  boisterous  rejoicings. 

Had  Cromwell  foreseen  the  way  in  which  the  experiment  of 
Harrison  and  the  saints  would   turn  out,  he  could  not   have 

f«-«--.  adopted  a  course  which  would  have  contributed  more 
mentofGov-  to  his  own  strength,  or  more  certainly  driven  the  men 
of  property  to  him  for  protection  against  the  possi- 
bilities of  further  revolution,  which  lurked  in  the  vagaries  of 
radicals  like  Harrison.  When,  therefore,  on  December  16, 
General  Lambert  came  forward  with  a  scheme  which  placed 
monarchical  power  in  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  all  except  the 
extreme  sectaries  and  those  who  had  opposed  the  dissolution  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  were  ready  to  accept  it  as  the  wisest 
possible  solution  of  the  present  difficulty.  This  plan,  embodied 
in  **The  Instrument  of  Government,"  provided  for  the  three 
kingdoms  a  common  government  to  consist  of  a  chief  executive 
to  be  styled  the  Lord  Protector,  a  council  of  state  of  not  more 
tiian  twenty-one  members,  nor  less  than  thirteen,  and  a  parlia- 
ment of  one  House,  consisting  of  460  members,  thirty  of  whom 
were  assigned  to  Ireland  and  thirty  to  Scotland.  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  named  in  the  document  as  the  first  Lord  Protector,  and 
was  further  declared  to  hold  the  office  for  life.  The  office  was 
not  to  be  hereditary,  and  upon  his  death,  the  council  were  to 
appoint  a  successor.  With  the  assistance  of  the  council,  he  was 
to  exercise  full  executive  power,  including  the  command  of  the 
army  and  navy.  A  new  parliament  must  be  elected  every  three 
years,  and  in  case  the  proper  officers  failed  to  issue  the  writs 
within  the  prescribed  time,  then  the  sheriff  and  local  officers  were 
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to  proceed  without  writs  and  hold  electionB  as  though  writs  had 
been  issued.    The  power  of  dissolution  rested  with  the  protector, 
but  no  parliament  could  be  dissolved  until  it  had  been  in  session 
for  at  least  fire  months.     All  who  professed  '^faith  in  Ood  by 
Jesus  Christ"  were  to  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
as  long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  others  or  disturb  the  public 
peace,  "provided  this  liberty  be  not  extended    to    Popery    or 
Prelacy."    It  was  further  prescribed  that  a  standing  army  of 
30,000  men  was  to  be  regularly  supported  by  parliament,  like?rise 
''a   convenient   number   of    ships  for  guarding  of  the  seas"; 
£200,000    per  annum  were  to  be  raised  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  government,  not  to  be  "taken  away  or  diminished, 
nor  the  way  agreed  upon  for  raising  the  same  altered,  but  by  the 
consent  of  the  Lord  Protector  and  the  parliament."    Ostensibly, 
the  Instrument  of  Government  was  designed  "to  cet  up  a  sort  of 
strictly  limited  monarchy   and    a    strictly   limited   parliament, 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  so  as  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
either  party  becoming  supreme."    In  reality  it  did  nothing  of 
the  sort,  but  put  almost  unlimited  power  into   the   hands    of 
Cromwell.     The  council  adopted  the  Instrument,   and  on   the 
16th  of  December,  1653,  Cromwell  was  solemnly  inaugurated  in 
Westminster  Hall. 

The  Instrument  of  Oovemment  provided  that  the  first  parlia* 
ment  should  meet  in  the  following  September.  During  the 
intervening  months  Cromwell  turned  to  the  task  of 
utrationnf  justifying  the  new  arrangement  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  by  the  efficiency  and  moderation  of  the  measures 
which  he  adopted  for  the  peace  and  relief  of  the  country.  The 
Dutch  war  naturally  demanded  his  first  attention.  The  war  had 
never  been  popular;  its  advocates  had  advanced  the  plea  that  it 
was  to  favor  British  commerce,  but  its  effect  had  been  to  destroy 
British  commerce  almost  entirely.  Moreover,  Cromwell  himself 
had  never  favored  the  war,  so  that  when  the  victory  of  Febraaiy 
1653  had  been  followed  by  a  second  victory  in  June,  and  a  third 
in  July,  in  which  Van  Tromp  was  killed,  the  way  was  open  for 
closing  the  war  upon  terms  most  favorable  to  England. 

The  Dutch  war  and  the  negotiations  which  followed,  reved 
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the  approach  of  an  era  jn  which  the  advantages  of  trade  and 
commerce,  rather  than  religious  enmities,  posh  to  the  front  as 
the  great  cause  of  international  struggle.  The  old 
alSmS^  objects  of  warfare  hare  not  yet  been  altogether  put  aside, 
but  they  no  longer  dominate.  The  light  of  the  morn- 
ing is  in  the  words  in  which  Cromwell  outlined  to  the  Dutch  com- 
missioners the  advantages  of  a  policy  of  aUiance  for  both  people: 
The  interests  of  both  nations  consisted  in  the  wel&re  of  com- 
merce and  navigation ;  the  industry  of  the  Dutch  ought  not  to  be 
prevented,  but  the  English  could  not  be  deprived  of  the  advantages 
which  nature  had  given  them  in  the  way  of  good  harbors  and 
geographical  situation;  the  world  was  wide  enough  for  both 
peoples;  if  they  could  only  ^'thoroughly  well  understand  each 
other,"  their  countries  would  become  tiie  markets  of  the  world 
and  dictate  their  will  to  Europe. 

With  the  same  clear-sighted  energy,  the  protector  turned  to 
domestic  afEairs.     The  church  naturally  first  attracted  his  atten- 
tion.    Here    anarchy  had  reigned  for  years.     Many 
and  the         abusos  had  crept  in  and  many  unworthy    men   had 
taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  supervision  to  secure 
livings.     But  this  was  no  part  of  Gromweirs  idea  of  toleration, 
and  in  March  1654,  he  created  by  ordinance  a  commission  of 
thirty-five  members,  called  ^'Triers,"  to  pass  upon  the  personal 
character  and  sufficiency  of  all  nominees  for  livings.    A  second 
ordinance,  issued  in  Augnst,  appointed  commissioners  in  each 
county  to  eject  men  of  scandalous  lives  who  already  held  livings. 
The  plrotector  also  turned  his  attention  to  the  courts  and 
appointed  a  mixed  commission  of  lawyers  and  laymen  to  consider 
the  present  abuses  and   difficulties,  and  reduce  the  overgrown 
bulk  of  the  Common  Law  to  some  practical  form. 

In  Ireland  Cromwell  steadily  pursued  the  later  English  policy 
which  had  been  inangnrated  by  Chichester  and  Falkland.  His 
grfffffuM'B  lieutenant,  Fleetwood,  and  after  him  Cromwell's  son, 
l^mu*^'^  Henry,  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  The  men  who  were 
Ireland,  implicated  in  the  earlier  massacres  were  hanged  or 
banished  and  their  estates  confiscated.  The  confiscations  at  the 
eipense  of  Catholics  continued  steadily  to  the  advantage  of  the 
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English  soldiery  and  the  Adveninrers.  The  Catholic  religion  was 
virtually  proscribed  and  the  persecutions  of  the  priests  continued. 
The  Irish  parliament,  also,  was  abolished. 

The  same  vigor  was  shown  by  the  protector  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Scottish  affairs.     Here  the  Bump  had  placed  an  able 

lieutenant,  George  Monk,  who  after  the  disaster  off 
gcimo^  and  Dungeness  had  been  transferred  to  the  navy  where  he 

served  during  the  rest  of  the  war  as  ^^Oeneral  at  Sea,*' 
and  pioved  himself  as  able  as  upon  land.  After  the  close  of  the 
war,  Cromwell  sent  him  back  to  his  old  command  in  Scotland, 
where  much  rough  work  still  remained  to  be  done  in  the  reduction 
of  the  Highland  clansmen  who  had  rallied  about  General  Middle- 
ton  and  were  making  a  forlorn  stand  for  Charles  II.  Monk 
proved  himself  an  adept  at  mountain  warfareand  it  was  not  long 
before  he  compelled  the  last  clansman  to  lay  by  his  claymore  and 
wait  for  better  times  for  bis  beloved  ^'Charlie."  Presbyterianism 
was  dethroned  and  all  Protestant  faiths  were  placed  upon  an  equal 
footing  before  the  laws. 

The  first  protectorate  parliament  met  on  September  3,  1654. 
The  protector  had  carried  out  his  agreement  in  good  faith,  and 
cramwop  ^^^  °®^  parliament  represented  fairly  the  several 
iirfCpor-        Protestant    factions    of    the     state:    Presbyterians, 

Royalists,  Republicans,  and  Oromwellians.  As  soon 
as  the  members  were  assembled,  the  Presbyterians  and  Republicans 
joined  forces  to  strike  at  the  root  of  Cromwell's  authority,  claim- 
ing the  right  to  revise  the  Instrument  of  Government,  and  denying 
to  the  protector  the  coordinate  authority  sanctioned  by  the 
existing  settlement.  Cromwell  reminded  the  members  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  they  had  accepted  office,  and  insisted  that 
each  member  should  pledge  himself  not  to  attempt  to  alter  the 
form  of  government.  About  two  hundred  and  thirty  members 
signed  the  agreement;  the  rest  were  excluded  from  the  House. 
The  most  of  those  who  refused  to  pledge  themselves  were 
Independents.  The  Presbyterians  were  thus  left  in  control,  and, 
while  not  nominally  attacking  the  Instrument,  yet  continued  to 
discuss  its  terms,  specially  limiting  the  provisions  for  securing 
religious  toleration,  and  going  out  of  their  way  to  take  up  the 
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case  of  a  demented  Quaker,  named  Biddle,  who  had  managed  to 
gire  Bpecial  offense  by  the  way  in  which  he  aired  his  views. 
Five  Innar  months  had  now  passed  and  nothing  had  been  done. 
Even  the  yoting  of  mnch-needed  supplies  for  the  army  and  navy 
had  been  neglected,  and  Cromwell  in  despair  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  right  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Instrument, 
and  on  January  22,  1655,  dissolved  his  first  parliament. 

Cromwell  had  acted  technically  within  the  powers  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  new  constitution.    Yet  he  lost  many  friends. 

Hots  broke  out  among  the  Levellers  in  the  army.  The 
^SSS^riu.  loyalists  were  greatly  encouraged;   in  March  it  was 

necessary  to  use  the  military  to  put  down  an  insur- 
rection at  Salisbury.  Merchants  refused  to  pay  the  imposts,  on 
the  plea  that  the  government  had  no  right  to  levy  taxes  without 
an  act  of  parliament,  and  appealed  to  the  courts.  But  Cromwell 
promptly  dismissed  the  judges  whose  loyalty  he  had  reason  to 
doubt,  exactly  as  Charles  I.  had  done  in  the  days  of  Hampden 
and  ship-money.  He  went  a  step  beyond  Charles  or  even  Went- 
worth,  and  virtually  placed  aJl  England  under  martial  law; 
dividing  the  country  into  eleven  districts  and  placing  over  each  a 
major  general,  responsible  only  to  the  protector  and  the  council. 
Cromwell,  further,  turned  upon  the  Episcopalian  clergy,  whom 
he,  with  justice  perhaps,  suspected  of  sympathizing  with  the 
recent  revolts,  and  forbade  them  to  teach  in  a  public  or  private 
school,  or  to  preach  or  to  administer  the  sacrament,  or  to  use  the 
Prayer-book.  The  major  generals  also  carried  things  with  a 
high  hand,  organizing  the  militia,  collecting  taxes,  and  imprison- 
ing the  enemies  of  the  government  without  resort  to  civil  forms. 
In  a  short  time  peace  and  order  were  restored. 

In  the  autumn  of  1654  war  had  virtually  begun  between  the 
Commonwealth  and  Spain.     In  1655,  Penn  and  Venables  took 

Jamaica  and  added  it  permanently  to  the  list  of 
uhw^^      English  possessions  in  the  new  world.     In  February 

1656,  Spain  formally  declared  war,  and  in  1657  France 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  England.  In  April  of  the  same 
year,  Blake  performed  his  famous  feat  at  Santa  Cruz  which  rivaled 
Drake's  exploit  of  1587.      Passing  the  batteries  which  gnarded 
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the  entrance,  he  sailed  into  the  harbori  and  after  a  stubborn 
fight,  burned  and  sank  a  fleet  of  sixteen  Spanish  galleons,  and 
then  retired  without  the  loss  of  a  ship. 

In  the  meanwhile  Cromwell  had  been  compelled  by  the  needs 
of  his  foreign  war  to  summon  another  parliament.  It  met  in 
September  1656  and  may  be  fairly  taken  as  represent- 
pariiametit  ing  the  height  of  Cromwellian  influence.  The  vigorous 
foreign  policy  of  Cromwell,  the  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Spanish  king,  the  exploits  of  Blake,  had  revived  again 
traditions  which  had  come  down  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  aud 
appealed  powerfully  to  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  all  classes;  at 
the  same  time  substantial  peace  and  prosperity  at  home  had  gone 
far  to  reconcile  many  of  the  malcontents  to  the  new  order. 
Nevertheless  the  council  found  it  necessary  to  deny  seats  to  about 
one  hundred  of  the  returned  members  whose  anti-GromweUian 
sentiments  were  regarded  as  a  menace  to  good  order,  leaving  the 
new  parliament  so  thoroughly  Cromwellian  that  for  several 
months  nothing  happened  to  disturb  the  placid  current  of  routine. 

In  March  1057,  the  parliament,  as  a  part  of  a  general  plan 
known  as  the  Petition  and  Advice^  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
reorganize  the  government  somewhat  more  in  accord- 
anA  Advice,  ^^^^  ^^^  ancient  English  traditions,  formally  agreed 
by  a  vote  of  123  to  63,  to  confer  upon  the  protector 
the  title  of  king.  Cromwell  was  not  only  to  assume  the  title  of 
king  with  power  to  nominate  his  successor,  but  parliament  was 
henceforth  to  consist  of  two  houses, — an  elected  ^'House  of 
Commons,^'  and  a  second,  styled  the  ''Other  House,"  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  for  life.  It  was 
also  proposed  to  give  to  the  government  a  yearly  income  of 
£1,300,000  to  be  continued  during  the  life  of  the  king. 

Out  of  respect  for  his  old  comrades  in  arms,  who  had  no  wish 
to  serve  a  ''King  Oliver''  any  more  than  they  had  to  serve  a 
rheowem-  ^^"?  Charles,  Cromwell  refused  to  accept  the  royal 
ItrlJlfd  «nder  *^^^®'  ^^^  ^^^  parliament  dropped  the  offensive  word 
the  Petition,  irom  the  new  constitution.  In  this  form  Cromwell 
accepted  the  Petition,  and  on  June  26,  1657,  was  solemnly 
installed  for  the  second  time  as  Lord  Protector  of  the  Common- 
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wealth.  Cromwell  was  now  king  in  everytluDg  except  in  name; 
the  title,  the  very  crown,  had  been  offered  to  him  and  it  had  been 
his  to  decline  it.  But  even  as  it  was,  he  soon  found  he  had  taken 
a  step  which  he  could  not  retrace.  Lambert,  the  author  of  the 
original  Instrument,  claimed  that  he  had  been  deceived  and 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  But  more  serious  troable 
followed  when  the  parliament  reassembled  for  its 
of  the  second  second  sossion  in  January  1658.  The  members  who 
had  been  excluded  from  the  first  session  had  been 
allowed  to  return.  A  number  of  CromwelPs  friends,  also,  had 
been  transferred  to  the  new  House  of  Lords.  Thus  an  assembly 
which  six  months  before  had  offered  a  crown  to  Cromwell,  was 
transformed  into  a  body  pugnaciously  hostile  to  kings  and  lords 
on  principle.  Haselrig  opened  an  attack  upon  the  new  House 
of  Lords;  the  Commons  sustained  him,  refusing  to  recognize 
^Hhe  Other  House''  or  transact  any  business  with  them.  The 
government  was  at  once  thrown  into  confusion;  everything  came 
to  a  standstill;  and  on  February  4,  Cromwell  in  great  disgust 
dissolved  his  second  parliament. 

Cromwell  did  not  long  survive  his  new  honors.     The  strong 
man,  in  short,  was  breaking  under   the    load    which    he    had 
assumed.     Ills  which   he  had  contracted  among  the 
cvomtre/i.      northern  lowlands  in   the   campaign  of  Dunbar  had 
^    '  ever  since  been  hard  upon  his  track.     On  August  6, 

his  favorite  daughter,  Elizabeth  Claypole,  died.  The  unremitting 
care  which  he  had  given  her  in  her  last  illness,  and  the  new 
burden  of  grief  which  entirely  overwhelmed  him,  were  too  much 
for  his  failing  strength;  he  followed  her  by  jast  four  weeks, 
dying  on  his  lucky  day,  the  double  anniversary  of  Dunbar  and 
Worcester. 

Thus  passed  the  man  whom  the  world  is  just  beginning  to 
understand.  He  was  a  practical,  hard-fisted,  iron  man,  yet 
capable  of  tenderness  almost  feminine.  In  will,  he 
JTjMTjMjer (?f  ^^  gigantic,  inflexible;  in  intellect,  slow,  unimagin- 
ative, but  profound;  in  thought,  conservative,  yet 
progressive;  in  purpose,  sincere  and  upright;  yet,  in  spite  of 
all,  he  was  doomed  at  last  to  stand  alone,  because  in  an  age  of 
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fanaticism  he  wag  the  only  fanatic  who  remained  sane.  In  his 
idea  of  leligiona  toleration  he  was  a  man  of  the  nineteenth 
centnry.  He  snccored  the  Qnakers.  He  tried  to  save  the  poor 
madman  James  Naylor,  who  imagined  himself  the  Messiah.  He 
tried  to  protect  the  Unitarians,  from  whom  the  ordinary  Puritan 
drew  hack  in  horror  as  blasphemers;  he  allowed  Episcopalians  to 
liye  in  peace;  he  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  England,  for 
the  first  time  since  their  expulsion  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  He 
promised  Mazarin  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  he  would  secure  toler- 
ation for  Catholics  also.  As  Cromwell  belongs  to  the  nineteenth 
century  in  his  ideas  of  religious  toleration,  in  his  political  tolera- 
tion he  belongs  to  the  twentieth  century.  ^'He  was  a  republican 
who  had  no  hatred  for  monarchy  as  an  institution;  he  was  a 
monarchist  who  helped  to  establish  a  republic  as  the  only  refuge 
from  the  tyranny  of  a  bad  king.  He  was  a  radical  who  hated 
radicalism,  a  Leveller  who  hoped  to  bring  back  a  House  of  Lords.'' 
At  a  time  when  the  revolntion  was  forcing  all  sorts  of  political 
theories  into  luxuriant  growth,  he  remained  without  theories  him- 
self, and  sought  to  select  from  the  wreckage  of  the  older  system, 
only  what  was  durable,  and  what  promised  best  to  restore  order 
and  peace  and  liberty  to  the  England  which  he  loved.  It  is  no 
marvel  that  men  who  thought  that  they  held  a  monopoly  of  truth, 
regarded  him  sometimes  as  wicked  and  self-seeking,  sometimes  as 
a  time-serving  hypocrite,  but  always  as  lukewarm. 

He  is  described  as  of  ^ 'great  and  majestic  deportment  and 
courtly  presence.''    He  loved  the  manly  sports  of  hunting  and 

horsemanship.  He  loved  music,  delighted  in  art,  and 
^JJJ^       was  fond  of  sunounding  himself  with  learned  men. 

On  public  occasions  none  could  be  more  dignified; 
yet  he  knew  also  how  to  unbend  when  within  the  inner  circle  of 
friendship;  he  could  make  doggerel  verses  to  amuse  his  children, 
could  crack  rough  jokes  or  smoke  a  pipe  with  his  friends.  He 
hated  a£Fectation.  'Taint  me  as  I  am,"  he  said  to  Lely, 
^'roughness,  pimples,  and  warts,  otherwise  I  will  not  pay  you  a 
farthing."  Like  Washington,  ''bis  temper  was  terrible  when 
aroused";  then  strong  men  trembled  in  his  presence.  In  religion 
he  was  sincere  and  ardent;  in  private  life  he  was  simple  and 
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loving.  He  had  nothing  of  Napoleon's  vanity  in  his  public  achieve- 
ments;  he  thought  little  of  his  place  in  history;  he  was  not  '^the 
child  of  destiny/'  but  simply  ''a  mean  instrument  to  do  God's 
people  some  good. ' ' 

On  the  death  of  Gromwell,  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  passed 
quietly  to  the  vacant  post  of  protector.     Thurloe,  the  protector's 

secretary,  who  had  most  to  do  with  bringing  forward 
cmmwta.      the  new  Cromwell,  boasted  "that  not  a  dog  wagged 

his  tongue,  so  great  was  the  calm."  And  yet  the 
threat  to  the  peace  of  England  lay  in  the  neutral  character  of 
the  man  whom  Thurloe  had  done  most  to  bring  forward.  No 
man  could  be  more  unfitted  for  the  post  for  which  he  had  been 
chosen.  He  knew  nothing  either  of  war  or  politics;  he  was 
idle,  easy-going,  and  without  enthusiasm,  indifferent  to  any 
business  more  serious  than  hunting  or  horse  racing. 

In  January  1659,  the  third  protectorate  parliament  assembled. 
In  the  main  it  favored  the  new  protector,  but  the  army  was 

disappointed  that  one  should  be  placed  over  it  who 
JJ|^*^J|*^  was  no  soldier,  and  who  did  not  even  belong  to  the 
5J2JS^JJ|^^  "godly  kind."    Fleetwood  and  Desborough,  the  one, 

Richard's  brother-in-law,  and  the  other,  his  uncle, 
proposed  to  take  from  the  protector  his  military  powers  by  making 
Fleetwood  commander-in-chief.  Richard  demurred;  the  Com- 
mons sought  to  strengthen  his  opposition.  But,  when  the 
ofiBcers  came  to  him  and  offered  him  the  choice  of  the  support  of 
the  army  or  the  parliament,  he  was  forced  to  yield,  and  on  April 
22  dissolved  his  parliament,  even  before  it  had  voted  the  usual 
supplies. 

The  dismissal  of  the  third  protectorate  parliament  was  a  fatal 
mistake.  Richard  was  not  strong  enough  to  face  the  storm  which 
Th€  Rump  ^^  attempt  to  levy  taxes  without  parliamentary  sanction 
^•^JJ^jJ^^"**  would  create.  So  a  parliament  of  some  kind  must  be 
^^^!forau.  called,  and  in  May  the  Rump,  which  Cromwell  had  so 
summarily  driven  out  in  1653,  was  allowed  to  return  to  West- 
minster. Thus  the  revolution  had  begun  to  retrace  its  steps. 
Vane,  Bradshaw,  Scot,  and  Haselrig,  ardent  Repablicans  all, 
became  at  once  the  men  of  the  hour.     This  undoubtedly  waa 
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what  the  annj  wanted,  for  the  old  repuhlican  spirit,  which 
Oliver  had  repressed  with  so  much  difficnlty,  was  once  more 
supreme  among  the  soldiers.  The  Bump  very  natarally  addressed 
itself  to  the  restoration  of  the  republic,  and  after  making 
arrangements  to  pay  the  protector's  debts,  insisted  that  he  lay 
down  his  office,  and  he,  apparently  nothing  loath  to  be  rid  of  an 
honor  which  had  brought  him  only  trouble  and  sleepless  nights, 
left  Whitehall  on  May  25,  never  to  return.  He  retired  into 
private  life,  too  harmless  to  be  molested  in  the  several  revolutions 
which  followed,  and  died  at  last  at  a  green  old  age  in  1712. 

While  the  Rump  was   thus  winding   up  the  a£Fairs  of    the 
protectorate  in  a  bloodless  counter  revolution,  the  war  which 

represents  Cromwell's  foreign  policy  was  coming  to  a 
Sh'worf'''^  successful  dose.     In  1657,  Cromwell  had  agreed   to 

send  over  six  thousand  of  his  Ironsides  to  join  the 
French  in  an  attack  upon  what  was  left  of  Spain's  possessions  in 
the  Low  Countries.  Mardyke  was  soon  taken  and  in  1658  the 
victory  of  the  Dunes  forced  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk,  and  the 
next  year  Spain  made  her  peace  with  France  by  the  Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees.  England  received  Dunkirk,  and  Franoe,  Boussillon 
and  Artois,  as  the  spoils  of  the  war. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THB  STUABT  BESTOBATIOK 
TBM  COMMOmrSALTB,  19»,  JHi 

CHARLES  iL,  mo-iea 


Long  before  the  year  1659  had  run  out,  the  hopelessness  of 
attempting  to  continue  the  Commonwealth  was  generally 
The  second  apparcnt.  An  ill-advised  attempt  to  remove  Lam- 
HS^S^  bert  and  Desborough,  revealed  the  slender  platform 
ber,  m9.  upon  which  the  new  power  of  the  Bump  rested.  Lam- 
bert  simply  marched  his  men  down  to  Westminster,  and  turned 
the  self-styled  parliament  out  with  even  less  ceremony  tl^^n 
Cromwell  had  used  in  1653.      Lambert   and    Fleetwood    then 
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ayed  to  play  ovw  again  the  rdle  of  the  Oreat  Protector.  Bat 
their  authority  was  defied;  their  right  to  collect  taxes  denied; 
and  at  last  even  their  own  soldiers  grew  restless  and  disgusted 
with  the  farce.  Then  the  leaders  fell  into  an  aimless  wrangle 
among  themselyee,  and  finally  in  December,  Fleetwood  in  sheer 
desperation  again  brought  back  the  Bump. 

In  the  meanwhile,  disquieting  rumors  were  reaching  London 
from  Scotland,  where  George  Monk  was  in  command,  supported 
jfonJfere-  ^^  *^®  ^^^  Commonwealth  army  of  occupation.  He 
£wo  Par-  ^^  *  silent  man,  who  knew  how  to  keep  his  counsels; 
UamenL  ^  simple  Boldier,  neither  politician  nor  fanatic,  but 
shrewd  enough  to  see  what  tbe  outcome  of  so  much  indecision  and 
weakness  must  be.  He  saw,  moreover,  what  the  cotorie  of 
politicians  who  still  called  themselves  a  parliament  would  not 
see,  that  only  by  a  new  parliament  could  the  existing  difficulties 
be  settled.  On  January  1,  1660,  therefore,  he  crossed  the 
border  and  marched  upon  London.  On  Febraary  16,  he  declared 
for  a  free  and  full  parliament  and  compelled  the  Bump  to  call 
back  the  excluded  members.  The  moderate  party  were  thus  again 
brought  into  power.  They  proceeded  to  appoint  Monk  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  Montague  admiral  of  the  navy, 
imprisoned  Lambert  and  Vane,  ordered  the  election  of  a  new 
parliament,  and  then,  March  16,  1660,  voted  their  own  dissolu- 
tion. Thus  at  last  the  Long  Parliament,  by  its  own  act,  was 
properly  dismissed  into  history;  and  for  the  first  time  in  twenty 
years  the  legal  voters  of  England  had  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  opinions  in  a  free  general  election. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  25th  of  April.  It  is 
known  as  the  'Convention  Parliament"  becaase  the  writs  had 
Ths<umn^  not  been  issued  in  the  king's  name  and  to  that  extent 
cSrwmtSn  ^®^®  technically  irregular.  The  Lords,  with  the 
ParHamenL  exception  of  the  bishops,  who  had  been  legally 
excluded  by  statute,  assembled  in  their  old  accustomed  place. 
Here  the  cavalier  spirit  naturally  ran  high;  but  in  the  Commons, 
since  the  Malignants,  or  radical  cavaliers,  were  still  disqaalified, 
the  more  conservative  royalists,  represented  mostly  by  the 
Presbyterians  and  moderate  Episcopalians,  were  in  the  majority. 
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A  deolaration  which  Charles  had  iasaed  from  Breda  early  in  the 
monthi  in  whioh  he  proposed  to  leave  the  fntore  adjiutment  of 
affairs  to  parliament,  particularly  appealed  to  this  body,  which, 
while  it  wished  to  get  away  from  Gromwellianism,  had  no  wish 
to  see  the  principles  of  Laud  or  Strafford  reinstated.  In  spite, 
thereforoi  of  an  attempted  reyolt  by  Lambert  who  had  escaped 
from  the  Tower,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Haselrig  and  Ludlow, 
in  spite  of  the  tracts  of  Milton  who  frantically  urged  upon  the 
people  the  advantages  of  the  republican  form  of  government,  in 
spite  even  of  the  efforts  of  Fairfax  and  Manchester  who  would 
hold  Charles  off  until  more  definite  pledges  had  been  secured, 
the  parliament  declared  that  *' according  to  the  ancient  and 
fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  the  government  is  and  ought 
to  be,  by  King,  Loirds,  and  Commons,''  and  invited  Charles 
Stuart  to  assume  the  royal  authority. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1660,  his  thirtieth  birthday,  Charles 
entered  London.     He  is  described  as  tall,  dark,  with  prominent 

features;  not  handsome,  yet  fascinating  in  manner 
andpoUa/qf  and  brilliant  in  speech,  abounding  in  patience   and 

good  humor,  and  of  marvelous  tact.  But  under  all 
this  charming  exterior  he  concealed  a  nature  which  was  selfish, 
unscrupulous,  deceitful,  and  capable  of  the  grossest  debauchery. 
Yet  he  had  been  tutored  to  good  purpose  by  the  events  of  his 
chequered  career,  for  he  had  developed  a  sagacity  whioh  was 
entirely  new  to  the  Stuart  character.  Whatever  happened  he 
was  determined  not  to  '^ set  out  on  lus  travels  again.*' 

At  his  coronation  Charles  made  Edward  Hyde,  his  old  tutor 
and  the  companion  of  his  wanderings,  earl  of  Clarendon  and 

advanced  him  to  the  position  of  chancellor.  Monk 
tfcHS^T^  was  made  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  Charles's  brother, 

James  duke  of  York,  was  made  Lord  High  Admiral. 
James  was  a  convert  to  Catholicism  and  as  devoted  to  religion  &< 
the  king  was  indifferent.  With  him  was  associated  the  Com- 
monwealth admiral,  Montague,  who  was  made  earl  of  Sandwich. 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  another  Commonwealth  man,  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Ashley. 
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The  GonTention  Parliament  at  once  took  np  the  business  of 
adjusting  the  kingdom  to  the  new  order,  proceeding  upon  lines 
suggested  by  the  "Declaration  of  Breda."  An  Act 
the  Convention  ot  Indemnity  and  Obliyion,  covering  all  offenses  com- 
mitted since  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  prepared 
for  the  proclamation  of  a  general  amnesty,  from  which  only  those 
were  excluded  who  had  brought  the  late  king  to  his  death.  The 
bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Pride,  and  Bradshaw  were  taken 
from  their  graves  and  hung  in  chains  from  tall  gibbets,  while 
London  roared  with  applause.  Pym,  Blake,  who  had  died  on 
the  way  home  from  Vera  Cruz,  the  mother  of  Cromwell,  and 
others  were  torn  from  their  resting  places  at  Westminster  and 
thrown  into  a  common  pit.  Then,  having  glutted  their  ghoulish 
vengeance  on  the  dead,  the  avengers  turned  upon  the  living. 
Twenty-nine  were  held  for  trial.  Harrison  and  nine  others  were 
condemned  to  death.  Lambert  and  Vane,  who  were  not  regicides, 
were  spared  for  the  present.  The  marvel  is  that  more  did  not 
suffer;  but  Charles  took  no  delight  in  blood-shedding  for  its  own 
sake.  He  was  shrewd  enough,  moreover,  to  see  that  moderation 
would  make  him  no  enemies  while  an  unseemly  vindictiveness 
might. 

A  far  more  difficult  question  to  settle  was  the  disposal  of 
claims  to  forfeited  estates;  the  men  who  had  restored  Charles 
were  in  many  cases  the  very  men  who  had  profited 
gj«^of/e«ed  most  by  the  parliamentary  forfeitures.  In  general  no 
rule  was  established  and  the  individual  cavaliers  were 
left  to  fight  the  matter  out  in  the  courts  and  get  what  redress 
they  could. 

The  difficult  task  of  paying  off  and  dismissing  the  old  Crom- 
wellian  soldiers  was  entrusted  to  Monk.  He  performed  his  work 
The  army  of  ^  ^®^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^7  short  time  the  veterans  of  the 
JJ^^gjJIgJJJ^  Commonwealth  wars  had  returned  to  their  old  peace- 
banded,  fui  occupations.  At  first  it  was  intended  to  disband 
all  the  regiments,  but  an  outbreak  of  Fifth  Monarchy  enthusiasts, 
who  by  the  violence  and  suddenness  of  their  attack  terrorized 
London  for  a  few  hours,  impressed  upon  the  government  the 
unportance  of  having  a    body  of  disciplined  men  within  call. 
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Three  regiments,  therefore,  in  all  about  five  thonaand  men, 
were  retained.  These  regiments  were  Monk's  own  regiment,  the 
famous  ''Cold  Stream  Ouards,"  a  newly  organized  regiment 
known  as  ''The  Eing^s  Horse  Ouards,"  and  a  third  regiment 
stationed  as  a  garrison  at  Dunkirk.  They  were  uniformed  in  the 
famous  scarlet  coat,  which  had  already  been  worn  by  CromwelKs 
Ironsides  in  the  French  campaign.  With  the  artillery  they 
formed  the  nncleus  out  of  which  has  developed  the  modem 
regular  army  of  the  British  Empire.  In  order  still  further  to 
remoye  all  temptation  to  revolt,  parliament  directed  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  walls  and  fortresses  of  all  the  inland  towns  of 
England.  The  walls  of  Oxford,  York,  and  Chester,  however,  were 
spared  for  the  sake  of  the  loyalty  of  these  cities  to  the  late  king. 

On  December  29, 1660,  Charles  dissolved  his  first  parliament, — 
his  "healing  and  blessed  parliament''  as  he  called  it;  and  on 
May  8,  "his  second  parliament  met.  The  royalist 
Parliament,  reaction  in  the  country  had  now  progressed  so  far 
that  very  few  of  the  moderate  men  of  the  first  parlia- 
ment had  been  returned.  Instead,  a  body  of  bitter  reactionaries 
came  together,  who  were  determined  to  take  vengeance  on  their 
old  enemies  and  ignore  all  the  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  which 
had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  formal  assent  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  Of  the  acts  which  had  been  passed  before  1642  and 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  king,  only  two  were  repealed; 
but  the  repeal  of  these  two,  the  Triennial  Act  and  the  act  which 
excluded  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  second  Stuart  Despotism.  Two  other  acts  also  revealed 
the  drift  of  the  new  parliament.  It  was  declared  that  the 
command  of  the  militia  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and,  further, 
that  even  a  defensive  war  against  the  king  was  unlawful. 

So  eager  was  the  new  parliament  for  vengeance,  that  the 
government  could  with  difiSculty  persuade  it  to  confirm  the 
various  conciliatory  measures  of  the  last  parliament. 
sir  Henry  It  was  determined  to  have  blood;  and  Lambert  and 
Vane  were  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
Lambert  escaped  the  death  penalty,  only  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life,  but  Vane  was  condemned  to  a  traitor's  death.     That  mor© 
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victims  did  not  suffer  was  due,  not  to  the  temper  of  parliament, 
bat  to  Charles  himself,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  what  his  over- 
ardent  friends  called  "justice." 

The  burning  question  of  the  hour  was  still  the  old  question  of 
church  settlement.     Clarendon  and    his    Cavalier    Parliament 

were  determined  to  restore  the  Anglican  system  and 
aiStmcSSa^  cni^odied  their  purpose  in  a  series  of  acts  known  as 

the  "Clarendon  Code."  Of  these  the  "Corporation 
Act,"  passed  in  1661,  required  all  local  borough  officials  to 
receive  the  communion  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church,  take 
the  oaths  of  supremacy,  allegiance,  and  nonresistance,  and 
renounce  the  Covenant;  the  "Act  of  Uniformity,"  passed  in 
May  1662,  required  all  beneficed  clergy  to  use  the  Prayer-book, 
and  further  threatened  to  deprive  of  their  livings  all  who,  not 
having  been  ordained  by  a  bishop,  should  fail  to  secure  such 
ordination  before  the  24th  of  August  following, — St.  Barthol- 
omew's Day. 

When  the  fatal  day  of  August  arrived,  some  two  thousand 
men,  rather  than  be  faithless  to  conscience,  turned  their  backs 

upon  their  pleasant  homes  and  went  out,  many  of 
fifthebody of  them  with  families,  to  penury  and  actual  want;  for 

beyond  a  few  months'  salary  no  other  relief  was  given. 
The  two  thousand  clergymen  included  Presbyterians,  Independ- 
ents, and  Baptists,  "probably  the  most  zealous  ministers  of  the 
gospel  in  England,"  henceforth  to  be  merged  in  the  great  body 
of  "Dissenters." 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  keep  such  men  from  preachinsr 
or  attempting  to  minister  to  those  of  their  flock  who  clung  to 

them  in  their  misfortune.  Yet  even  here  the  hostility 
^*???'"'*I!1L  of    the    Cavalier    Parliament   followed    them.      The 

"Conventicle  Act"  of  May  1664  declared  that  any 
meeting  of  more  than  five  persons  for  religious  worship  in  ways 
other  than  those  prescribed  by  the  church  was  an  "illegal 
conventicle" ;  the  first  offense  to  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, the  second  offense  by  a  heavier  fine  and  longer  imprison- 
ment, and  the  third  offense  by  a  fine  of  £100,  or  transportation 
for  seven  years.    The  Conventicle  Act  was  followed  in  October 
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1665  by  the  "Five  Mile  Act,"  which  forbade  the  dissenting  clergy- 
man to  teach  iu  any  school,  or  to  come  within  five  miles  of  any 
corporate  town  or  any  place  where  he  had  once  been  pastor.  The 
local  magistrates,  that  is  the  cavalier  sqnires,  who  ^ere 
empowered  to  convict  without  a  jury  and  condemn  even  to  the 
sentence  of  transportation,  administei^d  the  acts  with  cruel  zeal. 
Thousands  were  cast  into  the  filthy  and  unhealthy  dens  which 
passed  for  prisons,  where  the  weak  and  the  infirm  quickly 
John  Bun-  SQCCumbed,  and  the  strong  came  forth  after  a  few 
^ptiarunrf  ^ouths  brokcu  in  body  if  not  in  spirit.  John  Bunyan, 
ProgrcM,'*  the  village  pastor  of  Bedford,  passed  eleven  years  in 
the  village  jail.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  sent  forth  his 
'^Pilgrim's  Progress"  to  comfort  and  direct  his  fellows  in  persecu- 
tion on  their  way  to  the  Celestial  City.  The  lot  of  the  Quakers 
was  particularly  hard.  Some  four  hundred  of  them  at  one  time 
lay  in  the  London  jails,  and  a  thousand  or  more  in  the  other 
prisons  of  the  country. 

Laud  himself  could  hardly  have  done  more.  Yet  there  is  this 
difference  to  be  noted  between  the  work  of  Laud  and  that  of 
Clarendon.  Land  aimed  to  make  the  church  independ- 
Lavdaud  ent  of  parliament,  but  the  authors  of  the  RestoratioD 
persecutions  were  interested  rather  in  asserting  the 
authority  of  the  restored  parliament  over  those  elements  of  the 
nation  which  they  justly  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  excesses 
of  the»  Civil  War.  Although  eager  to  restore  the  church  as  the 
buttress  of  Cavalierism,  they  had  no  desire  to  put  the  clergy 
back  upon  the  pedestal  from  which  the  Puritans  had  once  thrown 
them  down.  The  very  parliament  which  passed  the  Clarendon 
Code,  in  1G62  took  from  the  Convocation  the  right  of  ecclesiastical 
taxation  and  vested  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  clergymen 
were  not  allowed  to  sit;  thus  merging  the  last  of  the  group  of 
powers,  which  had  constituted  the  dignity  of  the  once  great  First 
Estate,  in  the  fiscal  and  political  powers  of  the  body  which  had 
come  to  represent  the  common  nation. 

In  Ireland  the  restoration  of  royal  authority  was  a  simple 
matter,  but  the  conflict  of  cross  interests  made  the  final  adjust- 
ment  of    claims    and    titles    even    more  difficult   than    in    Eng- 
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land.     The  high-minded   Ormond,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  nobly 

wrestled  with  the  problem.     He  dared  not  disturb  the  old  Grom- 

o-ato-a   wellian  soldiers,  lest  he  rouse  them  to  open  revolt,  and 

turn  In  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  1661,  confirmed  them  in 

Inland. 

their  present  possessions,  as  well  as  the  English 
Adventurers  who  had  settled  under  the  pledge  of  Charles  I. 
A  new  adjustment,  four  years  later,  evened  matters  up  somewhat 
between  the  Cromwellian  settlers  and  the  royalists;  the  Catholic 
Irish  population  were  left  in  possession  of  less  than  one-third  of 
the  island.  An  even  more  serious  matter  for  Ireland  was  the 
dissolution  of  the  union,  an  act  which  committed  England  to  her 
later  Irish  polipy,  with  all  the  vexing  questions  growing  out  of  it, 
depriving  Ireland  of  the  benefit  of  the  Navigation  Act  and 
preparing  the  way  for  a  systematic  and  deliberate  policy  of 
fattening  English  farmers  and  merchants  at  the  expense  of 
Ireland.  This  policy  began  to  bear  fruit  in  1665  when  the 
English  parliament  forbade  the  Irish  to  export  to  England  either 
cattle,  or  meat,  or  butter,  thus  cutting  off  Ireland  from  the 
possibility  of  developing  as  a  grazing  country,  for  which  both 
soil  and  climate  specially  adapted  her.  The  restoration  of  the 
Irish  parliament  further  prepared  the  seeds  of  future  bitterness 
by  placing  the  Celtic  Catholic  population  at  the  mercy  of  laws 
made  by  the  Protestant  minority,  who  now  held  the  great  part  of 
the  lands  of  the  island  and  controlled  the  local  parliament.  The 
Anglican  Church,  also,  hated  alike  by  Irish  Presbyterian  and 
Irish  Catholic,  was  brought  back  to  add  still  another  element  of 
discord  and  misery  in  the  future.  Tet  in  spite  of  the  wrongs  of 
the  people,  in  spite  of  disturbances  caused  by  '^Bapparees"  and 
"Tories,"  for  twenty-five  years  after  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
land  was  substantially  at  peace,  and  there  was  much  prosperity 
for  the  Protestant  settlers  of  the  north,  although  little  for  the 
subject  Celts  of  the  south  and  west. 

The  Scots  had  never  liked  the  Cromwellian  union,  partly 
because  Cromwell  had  maintained  it  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
way,  and  partly  because  the  Scots  were  still  by  tradition  sus- 
picious of  the  English.  The  abandonment  of  the  union,  there- 
fore,   had  followed  at  once  upon  the  withdrawal  of    Monk's 
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armji  and  Scotland  again  became  a  separate  state,  bound  to 
England  only  by  the  possession  of  a  common  king.  All  acts 
passed  subsequent  to  1632  were  swept  away  by  the 
** Rescissory  Act.''  The  bishops  were  restored,  but 
without  their  powers  or  the  fatal  Liturgy  of  Laud.  The  royalists, 
however,  were  not  willing  to  stop  with  mere  reactionary  legislation. 
To  satisfy  the  cry  for  vengeance,  Argyll  was  arrested  in  London 
and  hurried  back  to  be  put  to  death  upon  the  nominal  charge  of 
complicity  in  the  death  of  Charles  I.  The  Presbyterian  clergy, 
who  had  protested  against  the  promise  of  toleration  given  in  the 
Declaration  of  Breda,  found  themselves  like  their  English  brethren 
compelled  either  to  accept  the  hated  Episcopacy  or  to  face  a  life 
burdened  with  persecution  or,  at  best,  penury.  All  political 
power,  both  administrative  and  legislative,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  committee,  nominated  by  the  crown  and  composed  of  a  set 
of  men,  among  whom  the  ruffians,  Middleton  and  Lauderdale, 
soon  became  conspicuous,  whose  native  coarseness  and  over- 
bearing brutality  were  not  improved  by  a  habit  of  almost  per- 
petual drunkenness.  *'It  was  a  mad,  roaring  time.''  Middleton 
and  Lauderdale  let  loose  their  troopers  to  hunt  down  the 
Covenanters  among  the  western  hills  and  moorlands.  The  spirit 
of  these  Covenanters,  however,  was  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  inoffensive  Quaker  or  even  the  nonconformist  of  the  south. 
Persecution  did  not  make  them  meek;  the  preacher's  cloak  as 
often  covered  a  sword  or  pistol  as  a  Bible,  and  the  stealthy 
gathering  for  prayer  was  more  than  once  the  prelude  to  a  fierce 
battle  with  the  king's  men.  The  spirit  of  such  men  could  not 
be  broken,  even  when  the  Highlanders  were  sent  into  their 
homes  to  dragoon  them  into  submission. 

The  Restoration  made  little  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
England  as  far  as  alliances  were  concerned,  but  its  spirit  was  very 
The  Bentora-  different.  Clear-headed  Englishmen,  including  Claren- 
Sml  pJ3S^  don  himself,  already  saw  the  menace  to  England  of 
qTEngUmd.  the  growing  power  of  France,  but  Charles  saw  only 
the  immediate  benefit  which  the  support  of  the  French  monarchy 
promised  him.  In  1662  he  married  the  Catholic  princess, 
Catharine,  who  was  a  sister  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  old  aUtf 
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of  France  against  Spain.  Bombay  and  Tangier  oame  to  England 
as  the  price  which  Portugal  paid  for  this  alliance.  The  English 
were  not  pleased  with  the  increase  of  their  Catholic  allies,  and 
when,  the  same  year,  Gharles  parted  with  Dunkirk,  the  Oreat 
Protector's  last  acquisition,  selling  it  to  the  French  for  £250,000, 
OTen  the  blindest  of  royalists  felt  some  chagrin  in  comparing  the 
subservient  position  assumed  by  his  beloved  king  with  that  inde- 
pendent dignity  which  Cromwell  had  maintained  in  the  face  of 
other  nations. 

Charles  had  received  popular  support  in  an  attack  which  the 
Convention  Parliament  had  made  upon  the  carrying  trade  of 
Holland  in  renewing  the  old  Navigation  Act  of  the 
cmmereua  Bump.  Charles,  also,  was  determined  that  his  sister's 
HwUNrSTsto-  son  should  be  restored  to  the  Stadholdership,  from 
"war,  ues-  which  the  Dutch  Bepublicans,  the  brothers  De  Witt, 
were  keeping  him.  Old  trade  jealousies,  too,  hardly 
allayed  by  a  treaty  which  Clarendon  made  in  1662,  burned  as 
fiercely  as  ever.  Hostilities  soon  began  both  in  Africa  and  in 
America,  wherever  English  and  Dutch  merchants  or  colonists 
came' into  contact.  Clarendon  struggled  against  the  war  spirit, 
but  the  merchant  influence  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  for  two 
years  the  English  and  Dutch  carried  on  a  desperate  contest  on 
the  seas.  The  English  navy  was  paralyzed  by  mismanagement 
and  knavery,  and  vast  sums  were  squandered  to  no  purpose. 
The  heroes  of  the  war  on  the  English  side  were  the  veterans, 
Bupert  and  Albemarle;  on  the  Dutch  side,  De  Buyter.  The  war 
closed  with  the  peace  of  Breda,  July  1667,  leaving  England  in 
possession  of  New  Amsterdam,  which  had  been  taken  by 
Admiral  Holmes  early  in  the  war.  It  was  rechristened  New 
York  in  honor  of  the  king's  brother,  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
and  at  once  took  a  high  place  among  the  important  English 
colonies  in  the  new  world.  Charles's  ally,  Louis  of  France,  had 
supported  the  Dutch  in  the  war,  first  because  the  merchant 
oligarchy  who  ruled  Holland  and  opposed  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
were  French  both  in  policy  and  in  sympathy,  and  second  because 
he  did  not  wish  to  have  his  English  prot£g6  grow  so  strong  that 
he  could  not  be  controlled. 
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While  England  was  engaged  in  the  Dutch  war,  there  occmred 
one  of  those  visitations,  always  mysteriouB  in  an  era  when  little 
was  known  of  the  simpleBt  laws  of  sanitation,  but  to- 
pJ^uT^tf.  ^*y  readily  ascribed  to  the  open  sewers,  lack  of 
drainage,  polluted  water,  and  filthy  tenements,  the 
common  features  of  life  in  a  European  city  down  to  the  present 
century.  In  the  summer  of  1665,  it  is  estimated,  over  one 
hundred  thousand  persons  perished  in  London;  whole  families 
were  swept  away;  business  was  abandoned  and  all  who  could,  fled 
the  city.  In  marked  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  Episcopalian 
clergy,  the  Dissenting  clergymen,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and 
Independent,  returned  to  the  doomed  city  to  minister  to  their 
old  parishioners  in  their  day  of  mourning.  Some  even  preached 
from  the  vacant  pulpits  of  the  deserted  city  churches.  When 
the  terror  had  passed,  and  the  skulkers  returned,  the  only 
reward  which  parliament  vouchsafed  to  the  heroic  men  who  had 
braved  death  in  the  performance  of  duty,  was  the  '^Five  Mile 
Act." 

London  had  hardly  recovered  from  the  paralysis  which  attended 
the  plague,  when  there  fell  upon  the  city  another  calamity,  which 
was  in  all  probability  a  blessing  in  disguise  and  pre- 
Firt,  sepiem-  vented  the  return  of  the  pestilence.  At  two  o'clock 
of  the  morning  of  September  2,  1666,  a  fire,  the  result 
of  a  mere  accident,  broke  out  in  a  bake  shop  in  Pudding  Lane; 
a  violent  gale  was  blowing,  and  the  fiames  rapidly  swept  through 
the  city.  The  fire  raged  for  four  days,  burning  eighty-nine 
churches,  including  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  13,200  houses, 
leaving  two  hundred  thousand  persons  homeless,  and  subsidiDg 
only  after  four-fifths  of  Old  London  had  been  laid  in  ashes. 
Curiously  enough  the  Catholics  were  charged  with  burning  the 
city,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  awful 
crime.  The  charge  rested  upon  no  evidence;  the  Dissenting 
ministers  or  the  king  might  have  been  accused  with  equal  justice. 
It  shows  how  deeply  the  old  enmity  and  suspicion,  born  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  eaten  into  the  very  blood  of  the  nation. 
Hatred  of  Catholics  was  the  birthright  of  the  new  generation  of 
Englishmen. 
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Thus  far  Clarendon  had  in  the  main  been  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Bestoration  government.  He  was  an  able  num  of 
affairs  and  a  loyal  minister;  bat  he  was  not  a  great 
^^oren^  statesman  nor  a  snccessf  ol  politician.  The  Presbyte- 
rians could  never  forgive  him  for  the  Clarendon  Code; 
the  royalists  could  not  forget  his  honest  adhesion  to  the  Act  of 
Indemnity.  From  Charles,  however,  he  might  reasonably  expect 
a  cordial  support;  his  long  tried  friendship,  his  real  service  to 
the  Stuarts  in  exile,  his  no  less  real  service  in  organizing  and 
establishing  the  restored  government  upon  a  solid  basis,  could  not 
be  ignored  by  a  man  who  had  any  sense  of  personal  honor.  There 
was  little,  however,  in  common  between  the  high-minded  royalist, 
who  drew  his  conceptions  of  duty  and  loyalty  from  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  dissolute  and  easy-going  king  of  thirty.  An 
...  .  *v  ,      opoi^  breach  between  the  Idng  and  his  faithful  minister 

First  Deelara^  ^'^ .  ,  .     -r^  ,        ^  JtL^       i         .,      i.  .   ^. 

tumofindta-  had  occurred  m  December  1662,  when  the  king,  taking 
advantage  of  the  adjournment  of  parliament,  phblished 
a  declaration  softening  somewhat  the  harshness  of  the  recent  Act 
of  Uniformity  by  permitting  individuals  to  violate  the  law  without 
punishment.  Charles  had  little  sympathy  with  the  humble  Dissent- 
ers, but  he  hoped  to  protect  the  prominent  Catholics  of  his  court. 
When  parliament  met  again,  it  at  once  compelled  the  king  to  with- 
draw his  declaration.  In  this  first  serious  quarrel  between  Charles 
and  parliament.  Clarendon  took  sides  against  the  king  and 
openly  opposed  him  in  the  House  of  Lords.  As  long  as  Clarendon 
had  the  support  of  parliament,  however,  the  king  feared  to 
interfere  with  his  minister.  But  a  late  misfortune  of  the  Dutch 
war,  in  which  a  Dutch  fleet  had  entered  the  Medway  and  burned 
an  English  fleet  at  Chatham,  the  disgracef al  sale  of  Dunkirk,  for 
both  of  which  Charles  was  to  blame  and  not  Clarendon,  the  Great 
Plague  and  the  Great  Fire,  for  which  neither  was  to  blame, 
turned  the  popular  tide  against  the  minister.  Even  the  parlia- 
ment, royalist  as  it  was,  had  grown  weary  of  a  man  who  had 
declared  that  *^its  power  was  more,  or  less,  or  nothing,  as  the 
king  pleased  to  make  it"  When,  therefore,  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1667,  Clarendon  was  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords  as  the  scapegoat  for  the  disasters  of  the  Dutch  war,  he 
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stood  alone.  Of  the  twenty-one  articles  brought  against  him,  no 
one  was  really  serioas;  and  yet,  knowing  the  men  with  whom  be 
had  to  deal,  he  saw  that  Us  only  safety  lay  in  flight.  On  the 
oontinent  he  spent  his  last  dajs  in  completing  his  celebrated 
work,  ''The  Hiatory  of  the  Great  Bebellion."  He  died  in  1674. 
The  fall  of  Clarendon  marks  the  close  of  a  distinct  period  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Clarendon  had,  sought  to  restore  the 
kingship;  but  to  restore  the  old  kingship  of  the  Tudor  period  was 
no  longer  possible,  for  the  king  must  henceforth  govern  in  the 
presence  of  a  parliament.  At  first  this  was  not  understood;  the 
parliament  was  more  loyal  to  the  kingship  idea  than  Charles 
himself.  But  ''the  honeymoon  of  the  Restoration  was  now  over 
and  only  an  uneasy  wedlock  remained";  the  Cavalier  Parliament 
had  lost  its  "impulsive  loyalty,"  and  soon  degenerated  into  the 
parliament  known  by  the  less  honorable,  but  no  less  merited, 
name  of  the  "Pensionary  Parliament,"  whose  loyalty  could  never 
be  depended  on  by  the  king  without  a  preliminary  course  of 
careful  nursing  and  manipulation.  The  king  on  his  part  shaped 
his  policy  more  and  more  definitely  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  while  the  parliament  rallied  what  little  sense  of 
self-respect  remained,  to  defy  him  and  impeach  his  ministers. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   BIRTH  OP  THE  WHIG   PARTY 
CBARLxan.,  Hei'ista 

M\/&t  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  Charles  undertook  for  a  time  to  be 
his  own  chief  minister.      He  found  the  council,  however,   too 

unwieldy  for  easy  manipulation,  and  dropped  into  a 
'^''Cahax,'*  habit  of  consulting  informally    a    group    of    special 

favorites  before  submitting  matters  of  importance  to 
the  larger  body.  Five  men  enjoyed  this  special  confidence: 
Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale. 
When  arrayed  in  this  order,  the  initial  letters  spelled  the 
unfortunate  word  "Cabal,"  which  was  at  once  fastened  upon  the 
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junto  as  appropriately  descriptive  of  their  aims  and  underhand 
methods. 

Soon  after  the  Cabal  came  into  power,  Louis  XIV.  began  to 

push  forward  his  ambitious  scheme  of  enlarging  France  at  the 

^^^     expense  of  those  territories  of  Spain,  Lorraine,  and  the 

AOkmee        Empire,  which  lay  between  him  and  the  Rhine.     He 

found  a  plausible  pretext  for  seizing  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  in  the  plea  that  these  lands,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  had  "devolved"  upon  his  daughter, 
the  French  queen,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  younger  brother,  the 
sickly  Spanish  king,  also  a  Charles  11.  In  the  war  which  followed, 
known  as  the  "War  of  Devolution,"  the  French  easily  overran 
Flanders.  The  Dutch,  however,  had  no  desire  to  see  the  powerful 
French  monarchy  advance  to  their  very  doors,  and  in  1668, 
through  the  offices  of  Sir  William  Temple,  succeeded  in  securing 
an  alliance  with  England  and  Sweden  against  the  further 
aggressions  of  France.  The  menace  was  sufficient;  by  the 
Treaty  of  Aachen,  1668,  Louis,  graoef  ally  restoring  a  great  part 
of  the  territories  which  he  had  seized,  ostensibly  yielded  his 
claims  upon  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Yet  Louis  had  changed, 
not  his  purpose,  but  only  his  method  of  attack.  He  saw  that 
before  he  could  seize  the  Spanish  Netherlands    he   must    first 

crush  Holland.  He  was,  moreover,  greatly  favored 
Trtutyof       by  the  drift  of  events  in  England,  where  parliament 

not  only  refused  to  pass  laws  in  accordance  with  the 
king's  wish  to  secure  general  toleration,  but  in  1670  reenacted 
the  Conventicle  Act.  Charles,  in  despair  of  securing  toleration 
for  Catholics  by  constitutional  measures,  after  a  secret  consulta- 
tion with  the  duke  of  York,  Arundel,  and  Clifford  and  Arlington, 
the  two  Catholic  members  of  the  Cabal,  determined  to  api)eal 
to  Louis.  Here  was  Louis's  opportunity,  and  he  quickly  took 
advantage  of  it.  In  June  1670  the  two  powers  signed  the  secret 
Treaty  of  Dover,  in  which  Charles  agreed  to  unite  with  Louis  in 
making  war  upon  the  Dutch,  and  also  to  declare  himself  a 
Catholic,  ''as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  should  permit." 
Louis  on  his  part  was  to  support  Charles  with  a  liberal  subsidy 
and  send  French  troops  into  England  if  needed.    Ashley  had 
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yigoroosly  supported  the  king  in  his  efforts  to  secnre  toleration, 
and  in  reward  was  made  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  before  the  year 
was  out,  Lord  Chancellor.  Two  days  before  the  Declaration,  the 
English  Admiral  Holmes  attacked  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet  which, 
unsuspicious  of  danger,  was  leisurely  pursuing  its  way  up  the 
Channel,  and  on  March  28,  war  was  declared.  The  Dutch  were 
taken  by  surprise;  and  the  French  easily  overran  the  southern 

provinces.  But  when  they  reached  the  sea  provinces, 
Gf  f^npiafid  De  Witt,  the  Grand  Pensioner,  cut  the  dikes  and  bj 
wMmtiit        flooding  the  country  forced  the  French  to  withdraw. 

The  people,  however,  believed  tliat  De  Witt  and  his 
brother,  who  had  been  heretofore  pronounced  in  their  French 
sympathies,  were  responsible  for  the  war  and  its  miseries.  Biots 
broke  out  in  the  cities;  De  Witt  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  furious 
mob;  the  government  of  merchant  princes  which  had  ruled  the 
country  for  twenty-two  years  was  overthrown  and  the  Stad- 
holderate  restored. 

The  new  Stadholder  was  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  On  his 
father's  side,  he  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  famous  William  the 

Silent;  on  his  mother's  side,  he  was  a  grandson  of 
^^ol^t,      ^^^^^^  ^-  o'  England,  and,  since  Charles  II.  had  no 

legitimate  children,  after  the  children  of  James  doke 
of  York,  was  the  heir  to  the  English  throne.  He  is  described 
as  a  sickly,  thoughtful  young  man  of  twenty-two;  cold,  unat- 
tractive, and  distant  in  manner,  but  a  daring  statesman  and 
capable  of  devising  and  carrying  out  the  greatest  political  com- 
binations. Some  of  his  countrymen  were  for  giving  up  the 
struggle  with  France  altogether,  and  putting  their  funilies  and 
their  wealth  on  board  their  ships,  migrating  as  a  nation  to  their 
possessions  in  Java.  But  William  had  no  thought  of  turning  his 
back  upon  the  dreary  little  land  which  his  fathers  had  won  from 
the  Spaniard;  sooner  than  yield,  he  declared  to  Buckingham,  he 
would  die  on  the  last  dike. 

While  the  French  found  themselves  thus  baffled  on  the  land, 
the  English  were  not  rendering  them  much  assistance  on  the 
seas.  Charles  was  fully  aware  of  the  dangerous  natiire  of  his 
contract  with  Louis  and  carefully  kept  the  secret  from  the  non- 
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Catholic  members  of  the  Cabal,  tricking  them  with  a  ahlEun  treaty, 
which  was  published  in  1672  as  the  real  Treaty  of  Dover. 

At  the  opening  of  1672,  Louis  and  Charles  were  ready  to  carry 
out  their  joint  plot  against  the  Netherlands  and  against  the 
laws  of  England.  Parliament  had  not  been  in  session 
earryout  for  ten  months  and  although  it  had  provided  liberally 
Tf^oyof  for  the  English  fleet  before  adjoomment,  additional 
funds  were  necessary  for  the  meditated  attack  upon 
Holland.  At  Clifford's  suggestion  Charles  adopted  an  expedient, 
called  "the  Stop  of  the  Exchequer,"  which  Colbert,  Louis's 
great  finance  minister,  had  recently  used  with  success.  The  plan 
was  to  fatten  the  treasury  by  the  simple  expedient  of  not  paying 
out  the  interest  due  upon  loans  which  the  goldsmiths,  the  bankers 
of  the  era,  had  lent  to  the  government  on  the  security  of  the 
revenues.  The  effect  upon  public  credit,  however,  was  so 
disastrous,  that  two  days  later  Charles  had  to  promise  that  at 
least  one-half  of  the  accrued  interest  should  be  paid.  Neverthe- 
less, the  *  locking  of  the  Exchequer"  left  in  the  treasury  about 
£1,300,000  for  present  need. 

On  March  15,  Charles  undertook  a  still  more  unpopular 
measure,  in  issuing  a  second  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  In  June 
1672,  the  duke  of  York  had  barely  held  his  own  against 
gijcjtoiid<ii  De  Ruyter  in  South  wold  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk. 
In  1673  the  Dutch  retook  New  York  and  renamed 
it  after  their  heroic  Stadholder,  New  Orange.  In  August  they 
won  a  substantial  victory  off  the  Texel. 

At  the  opening  of  1673  the  English  parliament  assembled  after 
a  recess  of  twenty-two  months.  It  found  its  work  very  definitely 
cut  out.  The  old  anti-Catholic  feeling  was  thoroughly  aronsed, 
and  the  members  began  an  attack  both  upon  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  and  upon  the  Dutch  war.  Charles  saw  that  it  was 
useless  to  persist;  the  Protestant  members  of  the  Cabal,  especially 
Shaftesbury,  who  had  by  this  time  got  some  inkling  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  league  with  Louis,  urged  the  recall  of  the  offensive 
proclamation,  and  on  March  8,  it  was  withdrawn. 

Parliament,  however,  had  no  thought  of  stopping  simply  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Declaration.    The  people  were  furious,  and 
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parliament  detennmed  to  strike  back  at  the  king  and  hit  Catholk 
ministers  by  passing  a  ^'Test  Act,"  which  proyided  that  all  per- 
The  •*Teti  ^^^  holding  any  office  nnder  the  crown,  most  at  once 
tSftSi^  ^^®  ^®  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  publicly 
tike  CdbaL  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  Anglican  custom, 
and  disavow  transnbstantiation.  The  act  effectually  put  an  end 
to  the  influence  of  the  Cabal.  The  Catholic  members  were  forced 
to  withdraw.  Shaftesbury,  who  had  supported  the  Test  Act,  was 
dismissed  in  November.  Buckingbam  was  dismissed  later  but 
not  for  political  reasons.  The  duke  of  York,  also,  who  in  1669 
had  publicly  announced  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  &ith,  was 
debarred  by  the  Test  Act  and  was  forced  to  resign  the  position 
of  Lord  High  Admiral.  This  was  the  most  signal  triumph  of  the 
opposition.  The  next  step  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Dutch  war, 
and  in  1674  they  compelled  Charles  to  withdraw  from  the  French 
alliance  and  accept  the  Peace  of  Westminster. 

Louis's  plans  were  working  out  on  the  continent  with  hardly 
better  success.     Instead  of  having  Holland  at  his  mercy,  he  had 

found  himself   confronted  by  a    powerful   coalition, 
French-        made  up  of  Holland,   Brandenburg,  Spain,   and  the 

Empire,  with  the  possibility  that  it  would  soon  be 
joined  by  his  late  allies.  This  coalition  was  the  work  of  the 
new  Stadholder,  who  had  devoted  all  his  splendid  powers  to 
arousing  Europe  against  French  ascendency.  He  had  not  been 
successful  in  war,  however,  and  despite  his  heroic  efforts  the 
French  continued  to  win  victories.  Louis  might  yet  succeed, 
if  he  could  only  keep  the  English  from  actively  joining  the 
league  against  him.  In  order  to  secure  Charles,  therefore,  be 
made  with  him  a  new  secret  treaty  in  which  he  agreed  to  pay  the 
English  king  £100,000  a  year  on  condition  that  he  make  no 
engagement  with  any  foreign  power  without  his  consent.  The 
danger,  however,  was  still  very  great,  that  the  anti-French  senti- 
ment of  parliament  would  force  Charles  to  begin  war,  in  spite  of 
his  promises  or  the  bribes  which  he  had  taken.  In  1677  an 
English  army  was  actually  assembled  to  be  used  against  France, 
and  in  November,  Thomas  Osborne,  earl  of  Danby,  secared  the 
marriage  of  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York,  to 
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Louis's  aroh  enemy,  William,  the  Stadholder.  Loids  saw,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  nseless  to  seek  longer  to  control  the  foreign 
policy  of  England,  and  in  1678  succeeded  in  securing  the  Treaty  of 
Nimwegen,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  but  left  in  his  hands 
Franche-GomtS  and  twelve  of  the  cities  of  tlie  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, including  Cambrai  and  Ypres. 

Danby,  who  had  sacceeded  to  the  position  of  influence  once 
held  by  tiie  Cabal,  had  now  been  in  power  five  years.    He  had 
managed  to  keep  his  place  bj  the  cleverest  time-serving. 
SSS^^       He  .had,  moreover,  coolly  adopted  bribery  as  a  regular 
means  of  encouraging  a  reluctant  parliament,  and  had 
managed  to  gather   to   his   support  a  considerable  party,  very 
respectable  in  numbers  if  not  in  character,  known  as  the  ^*  Court 
Party,"  whose  ostensible  platform  was  the  support  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  strengthening  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  Dutch.     There  was  little  sincerity, 
however,  in  their  pretensions;  and  their  leader  did  not  hesitate 
to  use  his  alleged  friendship  for  the  Dutch  as  a  means  of  black- 
mailing Louis,  even  acting  as  Charles's  agent  in  negotiating  the 
The  ^'Cnurt    ^^^^^  treaties  of  this  era.     The  Court  Party,  however, 
vu^wm^    were  by  no  means  left  to  have  their  own  way,  or  to 
try  Party.**    secure  all  the  plunder  for  themselves.    There  had  been 
no  general  election  since  1661,  but  the  change  in  the  temper  of 
the  country  had  been  reflected  somewhat  by  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  temper  of  many  members  of  the  Cavalier  Parlia- 
ment; vacancies,  also,  had  occurred  from  time  to  time  and  new 
members  had  been  returned  who  represented  even  more  directly 
the  changing  sentiment  of  the  people.     The  stmggle  over  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  and  the  Test  Act,  moreover,  had  given 
to  the  opposition  some  coherence,  revealed  to  the  leaders  their 
strength,  and  furnished  them  with  a  definite  platform.     In  dis- 
tinction from  the  Court  Party  they  were  called  the  ^^Gountry 
Party." 

The  first  serions  tilt  of  the  Country  Party  with  the  govern- 
ment occurred  in  1675.  Danby  thought  to  get  rid  of  the  men  in 
parliament  whom  he  could  not  reach  by  his  '^system  of  inflnence" 
by  securing  a  sort  of  political  Test  Act,  known  as  the  **  Place- 
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men's*'  or  ^^Nouresistauce  Bill,"  which  propoeed  to  require  ever; 
oflScer  in  church  or  state,  and  everj  member  of  parliament,  to 
Th$**Nm'  declare  upon  oath,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  take  up 
gJ^^PJ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  king's  name  against  the  king's  person  or 
^^  those  commissioned  by  the  king,  and  that  '*he  would 

not  at  any  time  endeavor  the  alteration  of  the  government  in 
church  or  state."  The  bill  was  defeated  largely  by  the  efforts  of 
Shaftesbury,  who  upon  retiring  from  the  council  had  takeo  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  putting  all  his  abilities  of 
debate  and  intrigue  at  the  service  of  the  Country  Party,  had 
managed  to  get  the  two  Houses  embroiled  over  a  question  of 
privilege,  and  raise  such  a  storm  that  Charles  was  obliged  to 
prorogue  parliament  before  the  bill  was  put  to  a  final  vote. 

In  November,  four  months  later,  parliament  again  came 
together;  but  the  quarrel  was  renewed  as  bitterly  as  ever,  and 
Charles  quickly  adjourned  the  House,  this  time  for 
^««2^««  fifteen  months.  The  agitation  outside  of  parliament, 
however,  still  continued.  The  chief  centers  of  dis- 
turbance were  the  coffee  houses;  an  institution  which  had  come 
in  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  beverage  from  Turkey.  In 
December,  Charles  attempted  to  close  these  places  on  the  ground 
that  they  encouraged  '^false,  malicious,  and  scandalous  reports." 
But  the  attempt  raised  such  an  uproar  that  the  proclamation  was 
hastily  withdrawn.  When  parliament  assembled  again  in  1677, 
the  Country  Party,  believing  that  their  strength  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  a  new  general  election,  attempted  to  force  a  dissola- 
tion,  but  the  leaders  only  got  into  the  Tower  for  their  pains. 
Charles  was  evidently  fast  losing  control  of  his  Long  Parliament; 
yet  Louis  did  not  want  a  new  parliament,  for  he  well  knew  that 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  country,  its  first  act  would  be  to 
declare  war  against  France.  Charles  did  not  want  a  new  parliament, 
for  he  was  equally  certain  that  a  new  House  of  Commons  would 
at  once  begin  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  Catholics.  Hence  Louis 
bribed  freely  and  Charles  was  perfectly  willing  to  take  his  money. 

At  this  stage  of  the  quarrel  a  new  weapon  was  suddenly  put 
into  Shaftesbury's  hands.  In  August,  1678,  Titus  Gates,  a 
clerical  adventurer,  who  had  been  first  Separatist,  then  Anglican, 
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and  finally  a  pretended  convert  to  Catholicism,  came  forward  with 
a  most  astonishing  story  of  a  Catholic  plot,  in  which  Charles  was 
to  be  murdered  and  the  duke  of  York  made  king, 
pMcfXiSis  London  was  to  be  burned,  the  Protestants  butchered, 
and  the  old  faith  established  by  French  soldiers.  The 
story  carried  its  refutation  in  its  very  extravagance;  but  in  the 
excited  condition  of  the  popular  mind,  men  were  ready  to  believe 
anything.  Other  knavish  informers  as  Bedloe  and  Dangerfield 
also  took  advantage  of  the  general  panic,  and  joined  Gates  in  the 
profitable  trade  of  swearing  away  the  lives  of  Catholics;  the  jails 
were  filled  with  suspects;  judges  browbeat  juries  into  giving 
verdicts,  and  a  number  of  victims  were  sent  to  the  gallows. 

When  parliament  met  in  October  the  excitement  was  still  at 
its  height,  and   Shaftesbury  cunningly  seized  the    moment   to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  ^'Parliamentary  Test   Act," 
g^onqT     which  excluded  **  Papists"  from  both  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment.    The  duke  of  York  was  excepted  on  his  own 
motion,  but  only  by  two  votes.     Five  Catholic  lords,  also,  were 
sent  to  the  Tower.     The  opposition  then  turned  upon  Danby, 
and  in  December,  impeached  him  upon  evidence    of  a  letter 
furnished  by  the  French  king  himself,  who  hated  Danby  and 
regarded  him  as  his  enemy.     In  this  letter,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  Charles,  Danby  had  instructed  the  English  ambassador 
to  ask  for  money  for  his  master.     Charles  was  eager  to  save  Danby 
and  also  to  prevent  inquiry,  which  might  lead  to  anything  but  pleas- 
ant results  for  himself,  and  finding  that  only  a  dissolution  would  do 
it  ,dissolved  the  Cavalier  Parliament  on  the  24th  of  January,  1679. 
The  apprehensions  of  Charles    and    Louis    were    now  fully 
realized.     When  the  new  parliament  came  together  in  March,  out 
of  nearly  five  hundred  members,  there  were  not  thirty 
pariiameru    ^who  could  be  depended  on  to  support  the  king.     It 
'  was  well  known  that  beside  the  attack  upon  Danby, 
there  would  be  a  direct  attack  upon  the  king's  brother  and  an 
effort  made  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession.     This  to  Charles 
was  now  the  all-important  issue,  and  to   save  his  brother,  he 
determined  to  yield  upon  all  minor  points,  in  hope  of  disamung 
his  enemies  by  conciliation. 
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The  impeachment  of  Danby  was  therefore  permitted  to  be 
resamed,  and  although  the  speoJy  dissolution  of  the  third  parlia- 
ment prevented  the  trial  from  running  its  course,  it 
^bv'«  lasted  long  enough  to  establish  several  new  principles 
of  grave  importance  from  a  constitutional  point  of 
view.  First,  it  was  determined  that  bishops  might  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords  during  a  trial  which  involved  the  death  sentence, 
but  might  not  remain  when  the  time  came  for  passing  the 
sentence;  second,  that  an  impeachment  might  be  carried  over  a 
dissolution.  But  third  and  moat  important,  it  was  determined 
that  a  direct  order  of  the  king  might  not  be  pleaded  as  a  valid 
defense,  thus  establishing  the  individual  responsibility  of  the 
minister  to  parliament  under  the  law.  Fourth,  when  Danby, 
pushed  to  the  wall,  finally  produced  a  royal  pardon,  this  also  was 
swept  away,  both  Houses  declaring  that  a  pardon  could  not  stop 
an  impeachment.  The  trial,  however,  was  never  completed. 
The  dissolution  in  May  left  Danby  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
remained  until  1684,  when  Charles  released  him  on  bail. 

In  the  second  point  also  Charles  bowed  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Country  Party.  He  allowed  them  to  attempt  a 
Temple's  government,  not  of  their  own,  but  in  their  own  way. 
^mJtn^i^'  '^^^  P^*^  ^^  suggested  by  Sir  William  Temple,  who 
thecuurusu.  had  returned  from  his  brilliant  career  as  minister  to  the 
Netherlands,  to  throw  all  his  influence  with  the  Country  Party. 
The  new  council  as  organized  included  fifteen  great  officers  of 
state  and  fifteen  gentlemen  of  independent  fortunes.  Their 
wealth  was  to  place  them  beyond  the  temptation  of  petty  bribery, 
their  personal  influence  and  dignity  were  to  save  them  from  the 
petty  clamors  and  attacks  of  the  Commons. 

The  third  important  point  upon  which  Charles  yielded  was 
the  famous  *^ Habeas  Corpus  Act."  This  important  act  was 
^  «  ^  particularly  the  work  of  Shaftesbury  and  was  long 
otrpusAct,**  known  as  the  "Shaftesbury  Act."  By  it  the  vanous 
subterfuges  by  which  the  crown  officers  were  accustomed 
to  hinder  the  getting  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  were  forbidden 
under  severe  penalties,  and  jailers  were  enjoined  to  obey  the  writ 
at  once.    Charles  did  not  like  the  act,  but  he  was  desperately  in 
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need  of  popularity,  and  gave  his  consent  in  hope  of   atoning 
somewhat  in  the  popular  eyes  for  his  former  misdeeds. 

The  compliance  of  Charles  in  these  less  important  matters, 
however,  did  not  save  him  from  being  compelled  to  face  the 
_     ^  ,     attack  upon  his  brother.     On  the  2l8t  of  May,  1679, 

The  **J&reltt-  j  ?  ? 

«fon  Brii,'*  the  Commons  poshed  to  a  second  reading  an  ^'Exclusion 
Bill,''  designed  '^to  disable  the  duke  of  York  to  inherit 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  England."  The  second  reading  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  79  votes,  and  five  days  later  Charles 
dismissed  his  third  parliament. 

Shaftesbury,  who  though  President  of  Temple's  Council,  was 
not  in  the  confidence  of  the  king,  was  furious.  He  swore  that 
charieg'B  ^®  would  have  the  head  of  the  man  who  had  advised 
P^JJS^  dissolution;  yet  when  the  results  of  the  elections  were 
adjtrtummau,  known,  it  was  found  that  the  fourth  parliament  was 
going  to  be  even  harder  to  handle  than  the  one  which  Charles 
had  just  dismissed.  Charles  did  not  dare  to  allow  them  to 
assemble  at  all,  and  by  a  series  of  postponements  managed  to 
fight  off  the  issue  for  a  whole  year. 

In  October  1679,  Shaftesbury  was  again  dismissed  from  the 
ministry.  Without  a  government  position,  and  without  a 
parliament,  for  parliament  was  not  then  in  session,  he 
inonfthe  fell  back  upou  the  tactics  of  Pym  in  1640,  and  inspired 
"^^'^  a  series  of  petitions  which  began  to  pour  into  London 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  entreating  the  king  to  assemble 
the  parliament  in  order  to  transact  the  business  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Court  Party,  also,  were  not  idle,  and  counter  assemblies 
were  held  and  counter  addresses  sent  up  to  London,  ^'abhorring 
unseemly  interference"  with  the  prerogative  of  the  king  to 
assemble  parliaments  when  he  would.  Thus  arose  the  names 
which  the  two  parties  now  assumed,  "Petitioners"  and  **Abhor- 
rers,"  soon  to  give  way  to  the  better  known  "Whigs"  and 
"Tories."  The  later  names  were  at  first  nicknames,  which 
ardent  orators  fiung  at  each  other  in  the  heat  of  debate  or  public 
denunciation.  The  word  "Whig,"  or  "Whigamore,"  was  the 
name  by  which  the  bitter  Covenanters,  the  sour- faced  bigots  of 
southwestern  Scotland,  were  known;  while  the  name  "Tories" 
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associated  the  defenders  of  James's  rights  with  the  Irish  brigands, 
who  infested  the  wild  regions  of  Ireland  and  terrorized  their  Prot- 
estant mlers  by  their  midnight  burnings  and  marders.  The  names 
were  new,  but  the  parties  had  existed  since  the  fall  of  Clarendon. 
Lauderdale,  true  to  his  later  associations  in  the  Cabal,  had  so 
changed  the  earlier  attitude  of  the  Restoration  government  in 
TheSwu  Scotland  that  in  1669  he  allowed  the  Covenanting 
ZsjacH  In-  iiiu^sters  to  return  to  their  posts  under  a  special 
duigtnee,"  Declaration  of  Indulgence  from  the  king.  But  the 
hard-headed  Covenanters  of  the  western  Lowlands  did  not  like 
the  Scotch  Declaration  any  better  than  their  English  brethren 
liked  its  southern  fellow;  they  called  it  the  ''Black  Indulgence, '' 
and  refused  to  give  up  their  * 'field  conventicles.''  The  govern- 
ment first  tried  to  suppress  the  illegal  meetings  through  the 
courts,  but  failing  in  this,  in  1677,  sent  John  Oraham  of  Claver- 
house  into  the  Clyde  valley  with  a  band  of  8,000  Highlanders  to 
see  what  could  be  done  by  the  more  direct  methods  of  martial 
law.  Claverhouse's  methods,  however,  instead  of  repressing  the 
people  only  goaded  them  to  madness  and  when,  on  June  3,  1679, 

he  was  defeated  by  an  armed  congregation  which  he 
SwirewMT  ^*^  attempted  to  disperse  at  Drumclog,  it  was  the 

signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  people  of  the  western 
hills.  Just  one  month  before,  James  Sharp,  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  who  was  the  chief  representative  in  Scotland  of  the 
hated  prelacy  of  the  south,  had  been  murdered  on  Magus  Moor 
by  a  fanatical  band  of  Covenanters.  The  government,  therefore, 
was  not  in  a  gentle  mood  and  determined  to  crush  the  rebels 
without  mercy.  Assistance  was  asked  from  England  and  a  force 
of  fifteen  thousand  men  was  sent  over  the  border  in  response. 

Shaftesbury  at  the  time  was  still  a  member  of  the  council  and 
had  used  his  influence  to  secure  the  command  of  the  army  for 

James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
of  Afrmm//ut/i.  Charles,  a  dissolute,  reckless  young  man,  but  with 
Bripo,  jime   many  of  his  father's  winnmg  ways;  he  was  pohtically 

a  Protestant,  and  thus  in  favor  with  the  Country 
Party,  who  were  beginning  to  regard  him  as  a  possible  successor 
of  Charles.     Monmouth  put  down   the  rebellion  with    brilliant 
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snccess,  defeating  the  insurgents  at  Bothwell  Brigg,  and  at  once 
1)eoame  widely  popular  at  home;  even  in  Scotland  he  won  many 
friends. 

The  increased  popularity  of  Monmouth  showed  Charles  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  sending  him  into  Scotland.  He  there- 
fore got  him  out  of  the  country  as  soon  as  possible 
^"fcciina  and  gent  the  duke  of  York  to  take  his  place.  But 
this  was  only  mending  one  blunder  by  committing  a 
greater  blunder.  James  set  to  work  at  once  in  his  own  fashion 
to  end  Covenanting,  giving  to  Scottish  history  tho  era  which 
northern  historians  have  grimly  named  the  ^'killing  time."  The 
Covenanters,  however,  did  not  blanch  in  the  presence  of  torture 
or  execution.  In  1680  Bichard  Cameron,  their  warlike  preacher- 
leader,  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  earlier  days  of  trial, 
returned  and  devoted  his  fiery  eloquence  to  rousing  the  people 
against  the  oppressor.  In  the  famous  ^'Sanquhair  Declaration," 
which  he  issued  in  June  1680,  he  proclaimed  that  the  **perjury 
and  breach  of  the  Covenant"  by  Charles  and  James  had  absolved 
Scotsmen  from  all  bonds  of  allegiance.  Cameron  was  finally 
surprised  and  slain,  and  his  armed  retinue  dispersed ;  but  his  fiery 
denunciation  of  the  Stuarts  was  not  forgotten  by  those  who  heard 
him,  and  was  to  bear  fruit  later. 

On  October  21,  1680,  the  fourth  parliament  of  Charles  II.  was 
at  last  allowed  to  assemble.  The  Commons,  however,  would 
Thtfnwrth  have  nothing  but  the  Exclusion  Bill  and  carried  it 
S/#nr/*» /I.     almost  unanimously.     But  the  Lords  rejected  the  bill 

and  the  Ex-      ,  .        .  ^«  .      J;^ 

dwfionBUL    by  a  vote  of  63  to  30. 

This  victory  for  the  king  was  the  result  of  a  great  speech  by  Hal- 
ifax, who  upon  the  breaking  up  of  Temple's  Council  had  retained 
BaHfaxand  ^^®  chicf  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  king  While 
v^ei^u^^  admitting  the  motive  of  the  bill,  he  had  presented  to 
»<o»  ^^^  the  Lords  the  cause  of  Mary  and  her  able  husband ;  set- 
ting forth  that  they  were  both  of  them  Protestants  and  far  more 
closely  identified  with  the  cause  of  Protestant  resistance  to  Catholic 
aggression  than  the  dissolute  duke  of  Monmouth;  that  at  best 
^'he  reign  of  James  would  be  short,  and  then  the  crovm  might 
pass  to  William  and  Mary  without  doing  violence  to  the  cause  of 
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legitimate  succession.  The  Commons  were  not  pleased;  they 
demanded  the  expulsion  of  Halifax  from  the  ministry,  refused  to 
vote  any  supplies  to  the  crown,  and  attempted  to  fasten  the  Great 
Fire  of  London  upon  the  Catholics.  Their  storming,  however, 
frightened  no  one ;  Halifax  had  effectually  divided  the  councils 
of  the  enemies  of  James  and  broken  the  solid  front  of  the  Whigs. 
The  tide  was  already  turning,  and  when  Lord  Stafford  was  sent  to 
the  block,  the  last  victim  of  the  Gates  panic,  the  crowds,  at  the 
execution  openly  expressed  their  belief  in  his  innocence.  On  the 
10th  of  January  Charles  adjourned  parliament  and  on  the  18th 
ISnally  dissolved  it. 

In  March,  Charles  made  one  more  attempt  to  reach  a  com- 
promise, and  summoned  a  parliament  at  Gxford  where  the  royal 
influence  was  far  stronger  than  at  London.  But  when 
liameiitof  he  found  that  the  Whig  majority  were  as  belligerent  as 
Mnrrh  **  cvcr  and  determined  to  push  through  the  Exclusion 
Bill  at  whatever  cost,  after  seven  days  he  dissolved  this 
his  fifth  and  last  parliament. 

I'he  position  of  Charles  at  this  time  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  his  father  in  1629;  but  in  reality  there  is  very  little  resem- 
The**ser<md  ^'^^^^j  savc  in  the  dospotic  character  of  the  next  and 
ari^iT"^'"^'  last  era  of  his  reign,  which  is  known  as  the  Second 
1681-1685,  Stuart  Tyranny.  Charles  first  issued  a  declaration  in 
which  he  attempted  to  justify  his  recent  acts,  and  then  proceeded 
to  marshal  the  courts  to  punish  his  discomfited  foes.  In  July, 
Shaftesbury  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Tower,  but  the 
sheriff  of  Middlesex  was  careful  to  secure  a  Whig  Grand  Jury, 
and  when  the  case  was  presented  in  Kovember,  the  Grand  Jury 
refused  to  bring  in  an  indictment.  While  Shaftesbury  was  in 
prison,  vainly  calling  for  the  privilege  assured  him  by  his  own 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  Dryden,  the  courtier-poet  of  the  Bestoration, 
brought  out  his  **Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  in  which  he  painted 
Shaftesbury,  the  Achitophel,  as  a  monster  of  craft,  deceit,  and 
audacious  cunning,  while  Monmouth,  his  Absalom,  is  the  head* 
less  dupe,  whom  the  unscrupulous  intriguer  leads  astray.  As 
long  as  the  Whigs  ruled  in  the  city,  Shaftesbury  was  safe,  but  in 
1681  the  court  by  underhand  means  secured  the  election  of  a  Toiy 
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mayor,  and  followed  this  in  1682  by  the  appointment  of  Tor; 
sheriffs.  Shaftesbary  saw  that  London  was  no  longer  safe,  and 
made  good  his  escape  to  Holland,  where  he  died  in  the  following 
January. 

Before  his  departure  from  London,  Shaftesbury  had  planned 
an  insurrection  in  Monmouth's  favor.  But  Monmouth  did  not 
receive  the  encouragement  in  the  west  which  was 
H*nAd€  Plot,  expected,  and  the  other  conspirators  failed  to  act  at 
the  last  moment;  Monmouth  was  arrested  and  the 
scheme  collapsed.  Bnt  the  next  summer,  certain  orerzealous 
Whigs  planned  to  assassinate  Charles  and  James  as  they  returned 
to  London  from  the  summer  races  at  Newmarket,  at  a  place 
known  as  the  ''Bye  House,"  near  Hadesdon  in  Hertfordshire. 
The  princes,  however,  returned  a  day  sooner  than  the  plotters 
had  expected  and  thus  the  plot  failed.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
group  of  obscure  Whigs,  but  it  was  so  mixed  up  with  the  last 
conspiracy  of  Shaftesbury  that  many  nobler  men  were  easily 
implicated  by  the  excited  Tories  and  their  lives  sacrificed. 
Among  them  was  Lord  William  Bussell,  the  early  leader  of  the 
Country  Party  in  the  Commons,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford, 
a  man  of  blameless  character  and  lamented  even  by  his  foes; 
Algernon  Sidney,  also,  who  still  clang  to  the  old  ideas  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Monmouth  was  arrested,  but  his  father's  love 
for  him  saved  him;  he  was  allowed  to  make  a  confession  and 
retire  to  Holland. 

While  the  royal  judges  were  hunting  the  enemies  of  the  king 
to  earth,  Charles  was  turning  his  attention  to  securing  a  Tory 
Attftehtif  parliament,  upon  which  he  might  call  when  Louis's 
ui*iSnt!ie  subsidies  should  cease.  Jndge  Saunders,  a  justice  of 
charUrs.  ^he  Jeffreys  type,  proposed  to  Charles  to  recall  the 
charters  of  the  corporations  by  a  writ  quo  warranto^  and  to  restore 
them  again  with  Tory  boards.  In  1683,  accordingly,  proceedings 
were  begun  against  London  and  followed  up  by  attacks  upon  every 
Whig  stronghold  of  the  kingdom.  Even  places  like  Leeds,  which 
sent  no  delegate  to  parliament,  and  the  distant  American  colonies, 
which  could  hardly  exercise  any  influence  at  all  upon  the  political 
atmosphere  of  England,  were  compelled  to  give  up  their  charters, 
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BO  thorough  and  far-reaching  were  Charles's  plans  and  so  deter- 
mined was  he  to  scotch  the  Whig  serpent.  In  returning  the 
Toryized  charters,  Charles  further  reserved  the  right  of  confirming 
the  elections  of  municipal  officers,  and  even  of  naming  the  officers, 
if  the  elections  were  not  satisfactory. 

Charles  was  now  as  absolute  as  a  king  could  be  who  held  his 
crown  under  the  forms  of  law.  Yet  he  could  not  discard 
altogether  the  theory  of  constitutional  restrictions.  Even 
Jeffreys,  who  boasted  that  he  had  made  all  the  charters  *4ike 
the  walls  of  Jericho  fall  down  flat,"  had,  in  spoiling  the  cities  of 
their  time-honored  privileges,  resorted  to  the  forms  of  law.  But 
although  in  theory  a  constitutional  monarch  still,  Charles,  like 
the  Tudors,  had  reached  a  point  where  he  need  not  be  over- 
scrupulous. The  Triennial  Ac^  of  1641  had  been  repealed,  but 
the  Second  Triennial  Act,  1664,  h^^  again  prescribed  that  more 
than  three  years  should  not  intervene  between  parliaments. 
Charles,  however,  had  no  thought  of  burdening  himself  even  with 
a  Tory  parliament  until  it  was  actually  necessary,  and  directly 
violated  the  law  by  neglecting  to  call  a  parliament  in  1684.  So 
too,  Danby,  who  during  these  yoars  of  trouble  had  been  almost 
forgotten  in  the  Tower,  Chcrles  released,  and  in  open  defiance  of 
the  Test  Act  recalled  his  brother  to  the  council  and  once  more 
established  him  as  Lord  High  Admiral. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1685,  Charles  was  approaching  his 
fifty-fifth  birthday.  He  was  never  more  popular  among  his 
Death  of  people.  Ho  had  won  in  the  long  struggle  with  the 
F?g^rJ^-  Whig  reaction  and  could  afford  to  enjoy  his  triumph. 
e,  ifiw.  Hig  court  was  never  more  gay;  its  revels  never  madder, 

nor  more  profane,  nor  more  dissolute.  Never  had  the  fear  of 
God  been  more  completely  banished  from  ^'the  glorious  gallery  of 
Wliitehall."  The  king  was  in  the  best  of  health,  hale  and 
hearty  at  fifty-five,  when  on  February  2  he  was  suddenly  smitten 
with  apoplexy  and  died  four  days  later,  with  his  last  breath  con* 
fessing  his  secret  allegiance  to  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Charles  narrowly  missed  being  a  great  king.  Under  a  veil  of 
indifference  and  frivolity  lie  concealed  a  consummate  talent  for 
intrigue  and  a  calculating  cynicism,  a  shrewd  ability  to  read  men 
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and  UBe  them,  baffling  his  enemies  and  snrpriBing  his  friends. 
His  coolness  and  perfect  self-control,  his  courage  in  the  presence 

of  dangers  where  his  greatest  statesmen  lost  their  heads, 
chS&f      ^^  strength  of  purpose,  were  as  marked  as  his  final 

triumph  was  brilliant  and  overwhelming.  Tet  with 
all  his  ability,  of  sense  of  honor,  of  personal  principle,  he  knew 
nothing.  Had  he  possessed  with  his  ability  any  corresponding 
moral  sense,  he  might  have  made  one  of  the  greatest  kings  that 
England  has  ever  honored  with  her  crown. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  WHIG   EEVOLUTION 


The  reign  of  James  II.  began  under  fairly  favorable  auspices. 
James  was  not  altogether  unpopular,  although  many  still  regarded 
his  accession  to    the    throne  as  a  national  calamity. 
fiSS^jj^^  The  widely  accepted  doctrines  of  "divine  right"  and 
"nonresistance"  had  apparently  forestalled    reaction, 
and  there  was  no  reason,  in  existing  conditions  at  least,  why 
James  II.  should  not  round  out  the  full  number  of  his  years  as 
king  of  England.     Soon  after  his  brother's  death  he 
be^SuSng      met  the  Privy  Council  and  pledged  himself  to  "pre- 
serve the  government   in  both  church  and  state  as 
then  by  law  established."     Halifax  thanked   the  king  in  the 
name  of  the  council,  and  the  council  published  the  speech  as  a 
royal  proclamation.     Even  London  received  the  word  in  good 
faith;  the  people  felt  that  they  had  misunderstood  the  prince, 
and  had  been  too  quick  to  listen  to  the  base  maligning  of  his 
enemies.     So  great  was  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  that 
the  people  looked  on  with  indifference  while  Titus  Gates  and  his 
accomplices,  Dangerfield  and  Bedloe,  were  fined,  publicly  lashed 
into  unconsciousness,  and  imprisoned  for  life.     In  May,  parlia- 
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ment  gave  definite  expression  to  the  prevailing  loyal  sentiment  by 
voting  to  the  new  king  for  life  a  grant  of  £1,900,000  per  annanu 
The  crime  of  treason  was  extended  to  embrace  any  attempt  to 
change  the  natural  law  of  succession.  A  petition  asking  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  against  nonconformists,  also,  was  thrown 
out,  and  even  Shaftesbury's  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  probably 
saved  ox)ly  by  the  landing  of  Monmouth,  which  caused  an 
immediate  adjournment. 

The  troubles  of  the  new  reign  began  first  in  Scotland.  A 
band  of  Whig  exiles  had  infested  the  Dutch  court,  and  the 
Beginning  cf  Stadholdcr,  uot  uuwilling  to  show  his  good  will 
jamers^^  towards  his  father-in-law,  compelled  the  exiles  to  leave 
reign,  Holland.     They  gathered  at  Brussels,  and  here  devised 

a  mad  scheme  to  raise  Scotland  and  England  in  the  name  of 
Monmouth  as  the  rightful  heir  of  Charles  II.  Argyll,  son  of  the 
Covenanting  Argyll  who  had  been  put  to  death  at  the  Bestoration, 
attempted  first  to  raise  his  clansmen,  ihe  Campbells,  but  the 
leaders  were  so  dilatory  and  the  deputies  of  James  so  prompt  and 
energetic  that  ArgylPs  band  was  dispersed  and  he  himself  made 
a  prisoner  before  the  insurrection  was  on  its  feet.  He  was 
executed  at  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  June.  The  other  leaders 
who  accompanied  him,  among  them  Bumbold,  an  old  Common- 
wealth man,  prominent  among  the  real  authors  of  the  Bye 
House  plot,  suffered  the  same  fate. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  six  days  after  the  capture  of  Argyll, 
the  second  of  these  ill-managed  and  ill-fated  expeditions,  led  by 
Monmouth  in  person,  landed  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire. 
Mmimouth,  His  ranks  were  soon  swelled  by  the  clothiers  of  Somer- 
set, the  miners  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  the  simple 
folk  of  the  country  side,  but  the  supply  of  arms  which  he  had 
brought -with  him  was  soon  exhausted,  and  pitchforks,  flails,  and 
scythes,  the  peaceful  implements  of  husbandry,  had  to  do  duty 
for  pike  and  gun.  The  nobility  and  the  gentry  held  aloof.  They 
had  little  faith  in  Monmouth's  claim  to  be  a  legal  son  of  the  dead 
king;  they  were  also  more  intelligent,  and  foresaw  what  must 
happen  as  soon  as  the  rabble  which  followed  ''King  Monmouth," 
should  come  face  to  face  with  the  king's  regulars. 
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The  plan  of  Monmonth  was  to  push  on  to  Cheshire,  where 
he  was  assured  of  support.  Bat  at  Fhilip's-Norton,  he  was 
turned  back  by  the  king's  troops,  and  compelled  to 
Julys,  e,  *  retire  upon  Bridge  water.  He  was  closely  followed  by 
the  ro3ral  army  under  command  of  Louis  Duras,  earl  of 
Feyersham,  and  John  Churchill.  Monmouth  knew  that  as  he 
could  not  advance,  he  must  fight  at  once,  and  on  the  night  of 
July  5,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  a  dense  fog  which  had 
settled  down  over  the  half  reclaimed  marshes  of  the  Sedgemoor 
flats,  and  make  a  desperate  attempt  to*  surprise  Feversham  and 
Churchill  as  they  lay  in  their  camps.  His  plans  went  fairly  well 
until  the  moment  when  his  men  were  rushing  upon  the  foe,  when 
a  broad  canal,  filled  with  black  water  to  the  brim,  suddenly 
revealed  itself  in  the  darkness,  stretching  along  the  whole  front 
and  effectually  preventing  any  further  progress.  Monmouth's 
cavalry  turned  and  fled,  but  the  infantry  stood  their  ground  and 
delivered  their  feeble  fire  at  the  regulars  across  the  moat,  who 
rallied  behind  its  safe  cover  and  soon  began  to  return  the  fire 
with  deadly  precision.  Still  the  raw  farm  lads  held  their  own 
until  Feversham  brought  up  his  artillery.  Then  they  broke  and 
fled.  Monmouth,  who  had  early  left  the  field,  was  taken  a  few 
days  later  in  the  New  Forest  and  brought  to  London.  Parlia- 
ment had  already  passed  an  act  of  attainder,  so  that  there  was 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  execution.  He  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  July  15. 

After  the  battle  Eirke,  the  colonel  of  the  Tangier  regiment, 
who  had  learned  his  trade  in  warring  with  Moslems,  had  sue- 
**Kir}(e*8  ceeded  Feversham  to  the  command,  and  let  loose  his 
wle'^SiorSy*  "Lanibs"  upon  the  peasants  of  the  west,  following  the 
A99ize,*' 1686.  fugitives  to  their  homes  and  hanging  them,  without 
form  of  trial,  over  their  own  door  steps.  James,  however,  was 
not  satisfied,  and  sent  out  a  commission  of  five  judges,  headed  by 
the  terrible  Jeffreys,  to  finish  Eirke's  work.  The  circuit  was  long 
known  as  the  ''Bloody  Assize."  More  than  300  were  banged,  and 
upwards  of  800  more  deported  and  sold  as  slaves  to  the  planters 
in  the  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica.  When  Jeffreys  returned,  as  a 
reward  for  his  work,  he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor. 
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The  mfluenoe  of  these  sncceseeB  upon  the  king's  mind  waa 
•oon  evident.  The  nation  was  now  apparently  all  Tory.  The 
doctrine  of  nonresistance  had  become  the  accepted  political 
tenet,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  the  English  people.  James  knew, 
also,  that  in  an  emergency  he  might,  like  his  brother,  depend 
npon  the  support  of  the  French  king,  who  had  already  sent  him, 
as  an  earnest  of  his  good  will,  a  dole  of  £67,000.  His  obstinacy 
and  intolerance  of  opposition,  which  were  always  marked  traits, 
increased  accordingly;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  had  definitely 
framed  a  policy  of  aggression  towards  the  laws  and  the  ecclesiasticsl 
establishment  of  England,  belying  his  recent  fair  words,  and 
putting  the  nonresistance  principles  of  his  staunchest  Tory 
friends  to  the  test. 

During  the  summer,  while  Jeffreys  was  browbeating  terrified 
witnesses  and  bullying  frightened  juries  into  giving  their  consent 
Thertvoea-  ^  ^^®  burning  of  old  women  and  the  hanging  of 
EdM^of^  simple  peasant  folk,  the  spirit  of  passive  endurance 
Nanus,  1686.  which  had  of  late  taken  possession  of  the  nation, 
received  a  yet  more  disquieting  shock  from  the  progress  of  events 
across  the  Channel.  Since  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  the  Protestants 
of  France  had  rested  securely  under  the  protecting  shadow  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  But  in  the  summer  of  1685,  Louis  XIV.  saw 
fit,  not  only  to  recall  this  Edict,  but  actively  to  enter  the  lists 
against  the  newly  outlawed  Huguenots,  and  summoned  all  the 
machinery  of  the  state  to  crush  religious  dissent. 
^i^UmSu^  Soon  troops  of  refugees  began  to  reach  England  ai]d 
the  story  of  their  wrongs  quickened  the  latent  distrust 
which,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  Tory  doctrines.  Englishmen  had 
always  felt  for  their  Catholic  king.  They  did  not  stop  to  make 
distinctions,  but  confounded  the  tyranny  of  the  French  king  with 
the  faith  which  was  still  proscribed  in  England  by  the  accumulated 
laws  and  traditions  of  a  century. 

When  the  parliament,  which  had  given  such  evidence  of  its 
loyalty  in  the  spring,  assembled  in  November,  its  temper  had 
perceptibly  changed.  James  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act  and  for  an  increase  in  the  standing  army,  but  met  with 
a  peremptory  refusal.     Under  similar  circumstances  his  prede- 
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cessor  would  haye  qaietly  dropped  the  matter  and  waited  for  the 
preeent  revulsion  of  feeling  to  pass  away.  But  James  prorogued 
parliament,  and  invoked  the  law  courts  to  assist  him 
Act  and  in  overthrowing  the  Test  Act.  He  had  already  given 
his  confidence  to  four  men  who  were  in  fuU  sym- 
pathy with  his  motives  and  had  had  more  influence  with  him  than 
his  councillors  of  state^  These  men  were  Bichard  Talbot,  earl  of 
Tyrconnel,  Henry  Jermyn,  Edward  Petre,  a  Jesuit,  and  Bobert 
Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderland,  a  cold-hearted,  corrupt  man,  who 
believed  in  nothing  but  himself.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  these 
men  that  James  proceeded  to  attack  the  Test  Act  through  his 
dispensing  power,  looking  to  the  subservient  judges  of  the  King's 
Court  to  give  his  position  the  sanction  of  law.  A  friendly  suit 
was  arranged  by  which  an  action  was  brought  against  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  a  Catholic  colonel,  by  Godden,  his  coachman,  on  the 
charge  of  accepting  a  commission  in  the  army  in  disobedience  to 
the  Test  Act.  The  decision  was  given  in  June  1686. 
c^Ms.  ^'  ^^®  bench  of  twelve  judges,  eleven  supported  the 
dispensing  power  of  the  king.  Chief  Justice  Herbert 
declared  that  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  England  were  the  king's 
laws,  it  was  for  him  to  dispense  with  penal  laws  in  particular 
cases,  whenever  he  saw  fit.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  astounding 
decision,  which  threatened  the  entire  legislative  authority  of 
parliament,  James  proceeded  at  once  to  fill  all  possible  places  in 
the  army  and  the  civil  service  with  his  co-religionists. 

In  order  to  entrench  himself  in  the  state  church,  the  king 
followed  a  somewhat  similar  method.     The  process,  however,  of 
waiting  for  vacancies  in  church  livings  in  order  to  fill 
on  the  them  with  Catholics,  proved  too  dow  to  satisfy  James, 

^^  '  '  who  was  now  thoroughly  warmed  to  his  work.  On  July 
14,  1686,  he  instituted  by  patent  a  "Commission  for  the  Trial  of 
Ecclesiastical  Causes,  *'  expressly  empowering  it  to  exercise  its 
authority,  "notwithstanding  any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary.'^ 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  new  court  did  not  extend  to  the  laity, 
but  as  far  as  the  clergy  were  concerned  it  was  virtually  a  revival 
of  the  old  Court  of  High  Commission.  It  was  composed  of 
seven  members.     Jeffreys,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  president, 
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and  no  session  could  be  held  without  him.  The  king  of  coarse 
had  no  legal  right  to  create  such  a  court;  it  was  not  only  a  direct 
usurpation  of  powers  which  parliament  had  once  by  law  explicitly 
denied  the  crown;  it  was  also  a  flagrant  invasion  of  the  rights 
which  Tory  chnrchmen  had  secured  for  themselyes  as  a  reward 
for  their  support  of  the  Stuart  Bestoration. 

In  the  spring  the  movements  of  the  king  became  yet  more 

menacing,  and  popular  suspicion  and  discontent  continued    to 

rise  accordingly.     The  refusal  of  parliament  to  allow 

James  pre"       ^  .<•»'.       -,>  •••,    a<L.       * 

paren  to  meet  Jamcs  to  mcreasc  his  standmg  army  compelled  him  to 
look  elsewhere  for  increased  military  support,  should 
it  be  needed.  Ireland  offered  a  most  &vorable  recruiting  ground 
for  such  a  Catholic  army.  But  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  Lord 
Deputy  in  Ireland  who  would  not  be  unnerved  by  any  English 
sympathies,  when  the  king  should  need  the  help  of  an  Irish  army 
in  England.  Accordingly  in  February  the  elder  Hyde,  Lord 
Clarendon,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  king,  was  recalled,  and  Talbot 
was  sent  out  in  his  place.  The  younger  Hyde,  Lord  Rochester, 
was  removed  from  the  council.  Halifax,  the  champion  of 
legitimate  succession,  had  been  removed  the  preceding  year. 
The  temper  of  London,  James  feared  somewhat,  and  marched  an 
army  of  13,000  men  to  Honnslow  Heath  and  there  encamped  them 
in  order  to  overawe  the  city.  In  the  meanwhile  he  continued  to 
fill  all  the  high  places  in  church  and  state  and  army  with  Catholics 
or  with  lukewarm  Protestants. 

James  now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  begin  the  direct 
attack  upon  the  restrictive  religious  legislation  of  the  past  two 
TheDeciara-  generations.  On  April  4,  1687,  he  issued  his  famous 
genc€j!priu  I^©<5laration  of  Indulgence,  which  suspended  by  royal 
4. 1687,  proclamation  all  the  laws  against  Catholic  or  Protestant 

Dissenters.  The  Declaration  on  the  one  hand  was  a  defiance  to 
the  old  high  church  party  who  had  given  birth  to  the  Clarendon 
Code;  on  the  other  it  was  a  direct  bid  for  the  support  of  Protestant 
Dissenters.  James  evidently  thought  that  the  Tories  would  live 
up  to  their  principle  of  nonresistance,  and  that  the  Protestant 
nonconformists  would  gladly  acquiesce  in  a  measure  so  clearly  in 
their  interests.     But  he  was  soon  to  find  that  .in  both  cases  he 
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had  gnyely  misread  human  nature.  When  he  attempted  to 
present  a  Benedictine  monk  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  authorities  flatly  refused  to 
confer  the  degree  unless  the  candidate  should  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law;  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  Commission  for  the 
Trial  of  Ecclesiastical  Causes  to  take  Dr.  Peckell,  the  yice 
chancellor  of  the  university,  in  hand.  The  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  presidency  of  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  gave  James  another  opportunity  to  enforce  his  peculiar 
views  of  religions  liberty,  and  Oxford  an  opportunity  to  practice 
its  favorite  doctrine  of  nonresistance.  James  attempted  to  force 
upon  the  Fellows,  Samuel  Parker,  the  recently  appointed  bishop  of 
Oxford,  who  was  in  sympathy  with  James's  religious  views.  But 
the  Fellows,  instead  of  submitting,  elected  Dr.  Hough,  their 
own  candidate.  Here  again  the  Commission  was  called  upon  to 
interfere;  and  Dr.  Hough  and  the  Fellows  who  supported  him 
were  summarily  turned  out.  The  nonconforming  bodies  were  no 
better  pleased  with  James's  efforts  in  their  behalf.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few,  as  the  Quaker,  William  Penn,  all  took  their 
stand  with  the  Tory  churchmen.  Thus  the  aggressions  of  James 
were  slowly  but  surely  consolidating  against  him  a  determined 
body  of  resistance,  in  which  Whigs  and  Tories,  regardless  of 
political  differences,  and  Anglican  churchmen  and  nonconformists, 
regardless  of  religious  differences,  stood  together  for  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Li  the  meanwhile  James  was  blindly  pushing  forward  his 
measures  for  getting  control  of  the  government.  On  July  2, 1687, 
he  dissolved  his  first  parliament,  which  he  had  not 
theeorpo-  allowcd  to  sit  siuco  December  1685,  and  set  about 
getting  together  a  new  parliament  better  to  his  liking 
by  the  simple  process  of  excluding  Tories  from  the  corporations 
and  putting  Dissenters  in  their  places.  The  justices  and  deputy- 
lieutenants  of  the  counties,  who  refused  to  promise  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  king,  were  also  removed.  Nearly  one- 
half  the  lords-lieutenant  were  allowed  to  resign  in  order  that 
Catholics  and  Dissenters  might  be  appointed  to  their  places. 

Nonresistance  had  now  reached  its  limit.     The  remodeling  of 
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the  oorporations  and  the  filling  of  the  county  ofScea  with  the 
The  iunmd  religiouB  friends  of  James  spread  consternation  every- 
^iSS^  where.  So  high  ran  the  feeling,  that  when  the  work 
gcfusc  ^i^m  done,  and  the  memhership  of  the  corporations  was 

remodeled  to  the  king's  liking,  even  his  obtuse  mind  began  to 
comprehend  the  real,  temper  of  the  nonconformist  bodies,  and 
he  dared  not  issue  a  call  for  the  new  parliament.     Yet  he  had 
no  thought  of  yielding,  and  on  April  25,  1688,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  Privy  Council,  he  reissued  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence and   ordered   it  to   be  read  in  all  the  churches;    in 
London,   on  the  last  two  Sundays  of  May,  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  on  the  first  two  Sundays  of  June.     If  the  meas- 
ure were  designed  to  put  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  to  the 
test,  James  ought  to  have  been  satisfied.     When  the  first  Sunday 
appointed  in  May  came,  only  four  of  the  clergy  of  London  read 
the  Declaration,  and  in  each  case  the  congregation  refused  to 
stay  to  hear  the  proclamation.     But  far  more  serious  than  the 
action  of  individual  clergymen  or  congregations,  was  a  fomud 
petition  which  on  the  18th  of  May  was  presented  to  the  king  by 
seven  bishops,  among  whom  was  Archbishop  Sancroft  himself, 
beseeching  the  king  not  to  force  them  or  their  clergy  to  break  the 
law.     James  was  furious,  but  Tory  churchmen,  now  that  their 
bishops  had  protested,  no  longer  hesitated,  and  when  the  first  Sun- 
day of  June  came,  scarcely  any  one  consented  to  read  the  Declara- 
tion.   James  turned  his  wrath  upon  the  seven  bishops,  and  on  th« 
8th  of  June,  sent  them  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  publishing  a 
seditious  libel.     The  people  gathered  in  vast  crowds  to  see  the 

seven  quiet-faced  men  pass  under  guard  to  the  great 
and  trial  of    state  prisou,  and  as  they  passed  along  shouted  after 

them  benedictions  and  prayers  for  their  safety.  The 
trial  was  brought  on  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  June 
29.  Late  at  night  the  jury,  which  had  been  chosen  in  accordance 
with  the  corrupt  methods  of  the  day,  retired  to  consider  its 
verdict.  Few  people  in  London  slept  that  night.  The  city, 
at  fever  heat,  waited  while  the  jury  deliberated,  and  when  in 
the  morning  the  foreman,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  pronounced  the 
talismanic  **Not  guilty,"  the  words  were  caught  up  by  the  watoh- 
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ers  and  in  a  few  minnieB  were  shonted  by  waiting  mnltitndes  in 
the  streets;  the  whole  city,  Whigs  and  Tories,  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters,  went  wild  with  joy.  Even  the  soldiers  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  who  had  been  called  to  arms  to  suppress  mob  violence  it 
need  be,  caught  the  contagion  and  shouted  and  cheered  them- 
selves hoarse  with  the  townsmen. 

The  bishops,  however,  were  not  the  only  cause  of  all  this 
popular  excitement.  Two  days  after  the  arrest  of  the  bishops, 
Thebkiht^  Mary  of  Modena,  the  second  wife  of  James,  had  given 
JamuFraj^  birth  to  a  SOU,  Jamcs  Francis  Edward.     Under  the 

eia  Edward      ,    .  *,  ,      m    mi 

stuaru  June  intense  excitement  of  the  moment,  men  were  willing 
to  believe  any  extravagance,  and  the  fact  that  none 
but  James's  Catholic  friends  were  present  to  greet  the  prince  on 
his  arrival,  gave  color  to  the  story,  which  was  soon  widely  believed, 
that  the  prince  was  not  a  royal  child  at  all,  but  had  been  smuggled 
into  the  palace  by  a  Jesuit  trick,  in  order  to  defeat  the  succession 
of  James's  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Orange.  The  rumor 
was  without  foundation;  but  the  appearance,  at  such  a  time,  of 
a  direct  heir  to  the  throne,  who  would  be  certain  to  be  reared  in 
the  faith  of  the  &ther  and  mother,  precipitated  the  crisis.  The 
Protestant  nation  had  up  to  this  point  endured  James,  because 
they  thought  his  reign  could  not  in  the  course  of  nature  last 
long.  But  now  they  saw  the  promise  of  a  Catholic  rule 
indefinitely  prolonged,  unless  prevented  by  immediate  action. 
On  the  day  after  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  seven  prominent 
men,  regardless  of  any  previous  party  affiliations,  sent  an  invita- 
tion to  William  of  Orange  to  bring  a  Dutch  army  into  England 
and  save  the  nation  from  the  rule  of  popery. 

When  the  letter  of  the  seven  reached  William  he  was  just 
facing  another  great  war  with  Louis  XIV.  In  1686  he  had 
TheprohUm  ^^^^^pl^ted  the  coalition  against  France,  known  as  the 
fm^d^  League  of  Augsburg,  which  included  all  the  great 
wmam,  powers  of  Western  Europe.  The  letter  of  the  seven, 
therefore,  offered  a  tempting  opportunity  to  William;  by 
dethroning  James  he  might  detach  England  and  Scotland  from 
their  quasi  alliance  with  France,  and  by  adding  them  to  the 
League  complete  the  cordon  of  hostile  powers  which  he  had  been 
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drawiDg  about  Louis.  It  was  an  opportunity  to  be  greeted  with 
fierce  joy  by  a  man  who  beheld  at  last  the  realization  of  the 
passion  of  his  life  within  his  grasp.  And  yet  the  dangers  were 
great.  A  direot  attack  upon  James  must  appear  to  William's 
Catholic  allies  as  a  direct  attack  upon  their  religion,  and  might 
lead  to  the  disruption  of  the  League  which  he  had  built  up  at  the 
cost  of  infinite  pains  and  patience.  Louis,  also,  could  not  be 
expected  to  look  on  in  apathy,  while  William  oyerthrew  Jamea 
and  added  England  to  the  enemies  of  France.  Simply  the 
gathering  of  an  army  would  be  enough  to  arouse  the  wary  Loais's 
suspicion,  and  the  moment  the  Dutch  fleet  faced  the  Channel 
Louis  might  be  expected  to  throw  an  army  into  Holland.  But 
an  even  more  serious  difficulty  lay  at  home.  Before  the  Stad- 
holder  could  act  constitutionally  he  must  take  every  city  of  the 
Dutch  confederation  into  his  confidence  and  secure  its  consent. 
Secrecy  was  of  course  impossible.  The  old  pro-French  oligarchy 
still  had  a  powerful  following  in  many  of  the  cities,  especially  in 
Amsterdam,  and  French  gold  might  be  expected  to  play  an 
important  part  in  rousing  the  old  party  of  the  De  Witts  to 
vigorous  opposition.  It  was  a  task  from  which  a  man  even  of 
William^s  patience  and  determination  might  shrink. 

With  strange  blindness,  however,  Louis  himself  persisted  in 
removing  all  obstacles  from  the  path  of  William.  In  the  first 
place,  Louis  selected  this  moment  to  open  a  quarrel 
jUrtiuxiv.  with  the  pope  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  old 
'  quarrels  of  the  English  kings  with  the  pope  over 
annates.  In  1688  the  quarrel  passed  into  open  rupture.  The 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Cologne  was  vacant.  The  pope.  Innocent 
XI.,  and  the  emperor  had  united  upon  a  candidate,  but  Louis, 
who  had  no  wish  to  lose  the  control  which  he  had  recently  secnnxl 
on  the  Lower  Rhine,  proposed  with  the  support  of  a  French 
army  to  set  up  at  Cologne  his  ally,  Fiirstenberg,  bishop  of 
Strasburg.  The  pope,  also,  had  not  only  disapproved  of  the 
foolhardy  course  of  James  in  England,  bat  was  deeply  offended 
by  his  partiality  for  the  Jesuits,  who  for  some  time  had  been  in 
ill  odor  with  the  Iloly  See.  Instead,  therefore,  of  opposing 
William,  the  pope  was  ready  to  support  him  with  his  blessing; 
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he  had  shrewdly  discerned  that  the  interests  of  Enrope  lay  ir 
crippling  the  power  of  Loais  and  staying  the  hand  of  James. 

With  the  same  blindness  Louis  persisted  in  strengthening  the 
anti-French  sentiment  among  the  Dutch  burghers,  by  foolishl) 

forbidding  his  own  people  the  use  of  Dutch  linens  and 
on^Mje     '    woolen  goods,  or  eyen  the  eating  of  Dutch  herrings 

unless  they  had  been  cured  with  French  salt.  And  as  if 
this  were  not  enough,  by  beginning  an  attack  upon  the  Palatinate 
far  from  the  Dutch  borders,  he  not  only  saved  William  from  the 
fear  of  immediate  invasion,  but  enabled  him  to  rely  with  con- 
fidence upon  the  support  of  the  "Great  Elector,"  Frederick 
William'  of  Brandenburg,  who  although  he  lay  on  his  death  bed, 
yet  sent  forward  enough  troops  to  hold  Louis  in  check  and  thas 
protect  the  Netherlands. 

So  far  Louis  was  doing  all  that  he  could  to  help  William;  yet 
it  would  be  strange  if  James  also  could  not  lend  a  hand  in  the 

last  moment.  Louis  had  offered  James  the  support  of 
j^llHS^^      his  fleet,  and  announced  to  Europe  that  any  measures 

directed  against  James  would  be  regarded  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  France.  But  James  with  touching 
national  pride  repudiated  the  insinuation  that  a  king  of  England 
waa  a  dependent  upon  France  like  the  elector  of  Cologne;  he 
needed  no  French  ships  and  would  take  care  of  himself  without 
French  aid.  Louis  took  the  snub,  left  James  to  himself,  and 
bent  all  his  energies  upon  establishing  Furstenberg  in  Cologne. 

Thus,  one  by  one,  all  possible  obstacles  which  might  arise  in 
William's  path  from  sources  out  of  England,  were  removed. 
jainet  William,  however,  might  still  question  how  the  English 

iuhnc^m!&  ^^^^^  regard  a  foreign  interference,  supported  by  a 
senttmau.  foreign  army.  Bat  here  also  James  did  not  fail  him. 
James  was  not  pleased  by  the  way  in  which  his  English  soldiers 
on  Hounslow  Heath  had  approved  the  acquittal  of  the  seven 
bishops.  He  broke  up  the  camp,  therefore,  and  scattered  the 
English  troops  in  detachments  about  the  country,  while  he 
brought  over  a  body  of  Irish  soldiers  to  overawe  the  capital. 
English  national  prejudices  were  thus  already  thoroaghly  aroused, 
but  in  a  way  which  would  lead  the  people  to  hail  the  landing  of 
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an  army  of  Protestant  Dutchmen  almost  as  fellow  countrymen. 
In  addition  to  this  affront  to  national  pride,  always  tender  upon 
the  subject  of  an  invasion  of  England  by  Irish  soldiers,  James 
gave  yet  another  flUip  to  William's  cause  by  ordering  that  the 
names  of  all  clergymen  who  had  refused  to  read  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  be  returned  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 
Some  10,000  of  the  English  clergy  thus  saw  themselves  threatened 
with  the  tender  mercies  of  Jeffreys  and  his  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission. This  order,  with  the  appearance  of  Irish  Catholic  soldiers 
in  the  camp  before  London,  completely  demolished  what  little 
there  was  left  of  nonresistance  sentiment.  All  England  was 
ready  to  receive  William  and  his  foreign  soldiers  with  open  arms. 
Even  Sunderland  saw  that  the  days  of  high  Tory  rule  were 
over,  and  with  Churchill  sought  to  make  friends  with  William 
by  sending  him  secret  information  of  the  progress  of  affairs  at 
Whitehall. 

Thus   ''with   stem   delight   William   looked    on   while    hi;: 
adversaries  toiled  to  clear  obstacle  after  obstacle  from  his  path."' 

James  had  heard  first  of  the  warlike  preparations  of 
S'TcwnS."*     William  from  Louis,  but  had  been  inclined  to  credit 

the  report  to  Louis's  desire  to  scare  him  into  an 
alliance  with  France  in  the  opening  struggle  with  the  pope.  But 
other  rumors  had  followed  fast,  and  at  last  the  unpleasant  truth 
was  forced  upon  him  that  unless  he  could  secure  the  su2)port  of 
his  own  much  wronged  people,  nothing  could  save  him.  In  the 
forlorn  hope,  therefore,  of  conciliating  his  English  enemies,  James 
began  a  series  of  sweeping  concessions:  the  lords -lieutenant  and 
magistrates  were  restored ;  London  and  other  cities  and  boroughs 
were  hurriedly  given  back  their  old  charters ;  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  was  dissolved;  even  Dr.  Hough  and  the  Fellows  of 
Magdalen  were  reinstated.  He  further  announced  that  he 
depended  solely  on  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  and  offered  to  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  new  Prince  James. 
In  his  frantic  efforts  to  win  the  support  of  his  people,  he  even 
published  a  general  pardon.  But  it  was  too  late;  the  devil  was 
evidently  hard  sick  and  no  one  would  believe  now  in  his  profes- 
sions of  repentance. 
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On  the  lOth  of  October  William  issued  from  his  palace  at 
T.00  a  declaration  designed  to  jastify  his  actions  in  the  eyes  of 
TheDeOara^  Europe  as  much  as  to  disarm  the  suspicions  of  the 
'iTnSino^  English.  He  reviewed  the  arbitrary  acts  of  James, 
ir/Htom.  proclaimed  his  own  right  of  intervention  as  the 
husband  of  the  heiress  to  the  English  crown,  and  assured  the 
people  of  England  that  he  came  only  to  secure  a  free  parliament, 
pledging  himself  to  abide  by  its  decision.  On  the  16th  of  October 
he  set  sail  with  some  600  transports,  and  about  50  men-of-war  as 
a  convoy.  Contrary  winds,  however,  drove  him  back,  and  he  did 
not  succeed  in  reaching  England  until  November  5.  He  landed 
at  Brizham  in  Torbay,  and  with  the  little  army  of  13,000  which 
he  had  brought  with  him,  marched  to  Exeter,  where  he  waited 
for  the  gentry  of  the  west  to  join  him.  Few,  however,  came  to 
him  at  first;  the  memories  of  Sedgemoor  and  the  Bloody  Assize 
were  too  fresh  upon  the  minds  of  the  western  people  to  permit 
them  to  respond  lightly  to  a  first  call  to  arms.  But  after  two 
weeks  the  outlook  began  to  brighten;  good  news  also  reached 
William  from  the  north,  where  Danby  and  Devonshire  were 
raising  the  people  in  his  name  and  had  taken  possession  of  York 
and  Nottingham. 

James  in  the  meanwhile  had  roused  himself  to  repel  the 
invasion.  He  had  depended  upon  his  fleet  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  William,  but  the  storm  which  had  delayed 
«mta^j^.  W^li*^'^  ^d  t®ld  *'^®  king's  ships  in  the  Thames. 
The  king  had  also  gathered  an  army  of  about  40,000 
men,  which  lay  at  Salisbury,  where  he  joined  them  on  the  19th, 
preparatory  to  disputing  the  eastward  march  of  William. 
William's  army  bore  no  comparison  to  that  of  James,  but  like 
Henry  VII.  under  similar  circumstances,*  he  was  assured  of  wide 
spread  disaffection  in  the  camp  of  his  adversaries  and  boldly 
pushed  forward.  At  Winchester  the  advance-guards  met  and  a 
slight  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  James's  troops  were  routed. 
Here  also  the  defection  of  James's  supporters  began  and  he  soon 
became  satisfied  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  his  army  in  battle. 
Instead  of  fighting,  therefore,  he  retired  upon  London.  In 
London  for  the  first  time  he  learned  that  his  second  daughter, 
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Anne,  bad  also  gone  oTdr  to  his  enemies.  Her  hasband,  Oeoige  of 
Denmark,  had  deserted  him  at  AndoTor. 

The  defection  of  his  children  seems  to  have  broken  the  spirit  of 
the  king.  He  promised  the  Lords  to  call  a  parliament  and 
directed  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys  to  draw  up  the 
London.  His  writs.  He  also  agreed  to  negotiate  with  William  and 
appointed  Halifax  with  two  other  commissioners  to 
represent  him  at  a  conference.  The  commission  met  William  at 
Hangerford  December  8,  but  instead  of  awaiting  the  result  of 
the  conference,  or  the  meeting  of  parliament,  on  the  morning  of 
the  lOtb,  the  king  sent  away  his  wife  and  son,  and  at  three 
o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  11th  himself  stole  away  to  the 
coast,  having  first,  with  a  childish  idea  of  making  as  much 
trouble  as  possible,  burned  the  writs  for  the  call  of  parliament, 
thrown  the  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames,  and  left  orders  for 
Feversham  to  disband  the  troops. 

As  soon  as  the  flight  of  the  king  was  known,  the  Lords 
assumed  the  government  of  the  city,  and  attempted  to  preserve 
r/ie  "Iri8h  order,  pending  the  unfolding  of  the  next  act  of  the 
clmh€ri2^3  ^^evolution.  In  a  few  hours,  however,  the  populace 
1688.  '   had  learned  of  the  flight  of  the  king,  and  for  a  night 

and  a  day  London  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  who  vented  their 
fury  in  a  senseless  looting  of  the  chapels  and  better  houses 
which  belonged  to  their  Catholic  fellow  citizens;  e^en  the 
embassies  of  the  Catholic  powers  did  not  escape.  Then  followed 
a  night  of  panic,  long  known  as  the  ''Irish  Night,"  the  terrors  of 
which  were  as  senseless  as  the  former  fury.  The  rumor  had 
spread  that  the  disbanded  Irish  regiments  were  marching  to  sack 
the  city,  and  during  long  hours  London  waited  behind  closed 
barricades,  startled  by  every  unwonted  sound  and  expecting  each 
moment  to  learn  that  the  massacre  had  already  begun  in  the 
streets.  In  the  early  morning  of  the  12th,  Jeffreys  had  been 
found  hiding  in  a  waterside  tavern  at  Wapping  where  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  sailor  he  was  watching  his  chance  to  get  away,  and  only 
the  interposition  of  the  authorities,  who  bore  him  off  to  the 
Tower,  had  saved  him  from  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  infuriated 
mob.     A  diligent  search  was  also  made  for  Petre,  but  he  with 
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better  succesa  Iiad  made  his  escape.  Finally  by  the  exertions  of 
the  mayor  and  the  city  officials  supported  by  the  Lords,  the 
anarchy  was  allayed  and  a  messenger  sent  to  William  to  inyite 
him  to  march  into  the  town. 

James,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  overhauled  near  Shippey 

by  some  common  seamen  and  finally   returned   to  Whitehall. 

^^     William  was  not  pleased  with  the  return  and  sternly 

/liuhtof        insisted  that  the  king  leave  Whitehall,  and  on  the  18th 

of  December  sent  his  Dutch  guards  to  escort  him  to 
Rochester,  where  he  had  every  opportunity  to  escape  if  he  wished 
it.  James  took  the  hint,  and  on  the  morning  of  December  23, 
left  England  forever,  joining  his  wife  and  son  in  France.  Louis 
gave  him  a  courteous  greeting,  assigned  the  palace  of  St.  Ger- 
mains  for  his  use  and  allotted  him  a  pension  of  £40,000. 

On  the  day  that  James  left  London,  William  entered  the  city 
and  took  up  his  quarters  in   St.  James  Palace.     The  streets 

everywhere  were  gay  with  orange  ribbons;  courtiers 
^^»»<»     flocked  to  the  palace  to  make  their  peace  with  the 

coming  man.  Some  urged  William  to  claim  the  crown 
at  once  by  right  of  conquest;  but  he  wisely  remembered  the 
pledge  which  he  had  made  at  Loo,  and  by  the  advice  of  an 
irregular  assembly  composed  of  the  Lords  and  some  gentlemen 
who  had  been  members  of  parliament  in  Charles  IL's  time, 
determined  to  call  a  Convention  as  Monk  had  done  under  similar 
circumstances  thirty  years  before. 

The    new    parliament,  known    as   **the   Convention,"    met 

January  22,   1689.    It  sought  to   gire  legal    sanction    to    the 

^^     present  order  by  declaring:    First,   that  James  hjd 

cnnventutn     bfokeu  the  Original  contract  of  king  and  people,  that 

January  ^    by  withdrawing  himself  from  the  kingdom  he  had 

virtually  abdicated,  and  that  therefore  the  throne  was 
vacant;  second,  that  experience  had  taught  that  it  was  ''not 
consistent  either  with  the  safety  or  welfare  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
governed  by  a  popish  prince."  They  then  proceeded  to  name 
William  and  Mary  joint  sovereigns,  but  ''the  entire,  perfect,  and 
full  exercise  of  tiie  royal  power  and  government"  was  placed 
wholly  in  William's  hands. 
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The  Bevolntion  was  now  complete.  Not  only  were  tha  Wbigs 
in  power,  but  the  Whig  theory  of  the  state  had  been  formally 

embodied  in  the  constitutional  law  of  England.  A 
auontif        very  important  work,  however,  remained  to  be  done. 

In  1660  the  Presbyterians  had  made  no  conditions  with 
Charles  II.  and  bitterly  had  they  repented  of  their  folly.  The 
Whigs  did  not  intend  to  repeat  the  blunder.  Accordingly  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Commons  hastily  drew  up  a  declaration  of  rights, 
which  they  submitted  to  William  not  as  a  new  law,  but  as  a 
simple  statement  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen  as  th^  already 
existed  under  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  reviewed  the  violation  of 
these  laws  by  James,  and  so  served  also  as  a  formal  justificatioD 
of  the  revolution.  The  hurried  work  of  the  committee  was 
accepted  by  both  houses  almost  as  it  stood.  William  and  Mary 
ratified  the  act,  and  on  February  13  they  were  formally  tendered 
the  crown  and  proclaimed  King  and  Queen  of  England. 

SPECIAL  TOPICS 

For  the  topics  siiggested  below,  tbe  am    nt  wiU  find  of  wlme  importanoe: 
. .« j-TL.  «..^-.. ^  ^._  . -,__-  ,_  -__.__^.*. (pdUor).  TSW 
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THB.BBA   OF   NATIONAL   EXPANSION 

JM»  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  J9TB  CENTURY 


OHAPTEB  I 


THB    BBGIKKIKG    OF    PABTY    BULB    IH  ENGLAND    AND   THB 
FOUNDING    OF    BBITI8H    FOBSIGN    POLIOY 

WILLIAM  AND  MAST,  fftV-lflM 
WILUAM  UL,  UHKa 

At  the  time  of  his  acceesion,  William  was  forty  years  old. 
He  was  cold,  reeeryed,  as  were  all  his  race,  the  effect  of  which 
was  heightened  by  an  indifferent  command  of  the 
^^^SSmTiil.  ^8'^^  tongae.  He  did  not  know  how  to  arouse 
enthusiasm.  He  lived  among  a  people  who  were 
nationally  bigoted,  yet  he  made  no  effort  to  disguise  his  preference 
for  the  land  of  his  birth,  or  to  hide  his  lack  of  affection  for  the 
land  of  his  adoption.  His  health  was  frail;  his  body  was  fre- 
quently racked  with  an  asthmatic  cough,  which  compelled  him 
to  seek  seclusion  whenever  the  cares  of  state  or  of  war  gave  him 
the  opportunity.  The  task,  moreover,  which  confronted  William 
was  by  no  means  simple.  Whigs  as  well  as  Tories  hesitated  to 
mmmotiM  <»DMnit  themselves  to  the  unqualified  support  of  the 
ofwmmii*9  new  monarch;  the  Whigs  on  principle  were  as  unwill- 
ing to  strengthen  his  hands  as  they  had  been  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  his  predecessor;  the  Tories  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  king  whom  they  had  helped  to  undo,  did  not 
wish  to  see  the  kbg  de  facto  so  thoroughly  established  in  his 
position  as  to  remove  all  hope  of  the  return  of  the  king  by 
divine  right.  Then,  too,  the  men  with  whom  William  had  to 
deal  were  the  politicians  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  oorrupt 
pmotices  of  a  generation  could  not  be  unlearned  in  a  day* 
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William,  like  Charles  II.,  began  his  reign  with  a  Conyention 
which  declared  itself .  a  parliament.  The  members  were  of 
course  oTerwhelmingly  Whig,  as  the  first  Conyention 
omvSSlm  P&fliftu^cnt  had  been  overwhelmingly  royalist,  and 
Thl^BuS^  soon  outstripped  the  king  in  their  desire  to  punish  old 
fJ.^K^.  ^^  enemies.  They  managed,  however,  to  place  upon  the 
statute  books  some  excellent  laws  by  which  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  were  definitely  secured.  They 
abolished  '^Hearth  Money,"  which  had  been  levied  since  1653. 
They  showed  their  Whiggism  by  fixing  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
at  one-third  less  than  the  amount  which  a  Tory  parliament  had 
given  to  James,  and  also  by  limiting  the  grant  in  time.  A  similar 
security  was  also  devised  in  fixing  the  time  limit  to  the  military 
powers  of  the  crown.  'By  the  Declaration  of  Bights  it  was 
declared  to  be  unlawful  to  keep  up  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  It  was  also  declared 
unlawful  to  suspend  the  ordinary  civil  courts  in  order  to  enforce 
military  discipline.  The  mutiny  of  a  Scottish  regiment,  how- 
ever, showed  the  danger  of  adhering  too  literally  to  this  restric- 
tion; and  parliament  was  forced  to  pass  the  ^'Mutiny  Act'' 
which  fully  authorized  the  courts  martial,  but  by  limiting  the 
act  to  six  months  saved  the  valuable  principle  of  the  Declaration. 
Experience  has  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  these  measures,  and 
each  year  since,  with  some  exceptions,  the  Mutiny  Act  and  the 
money  bills  have  been  regularly  renewed.  This  important  series 
of  constitutional  legislation  was  completed  in  October  1689  by 
the  passage  of  the  famous  Bill  of  Bights,  which  made  the  Decla- 
ration of  Bights  of  February  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
England. 

The  religious  problem  was  as  difBcult  to  settle  as  ever.  The 
king,  who  was  tolerant  both  by  nature  and  by  policy,  desired  to 
see  the  Test  Act  abolished,  but  the  Whigs  gave  him 
SonJL^i889.  ^^^^^®  encouragement.  Daniel  Finch,  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, sought  to  solve  the  difiSculty  by  broadening 
the  church  establishment  so  as  to  include  the  less  radical  Dissent- 
ers, but  met  with  no  success.  A  Toleration  Act,  also  largely  the 
work  of  Nottingham,  succeeded  better.     By  this  act,  Prot^tant 
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Dissenters  were  allowed  freedom  of  worship  on  condifcion  that  their 
meetings  be  held  in  registered  meeting-houses  with  doors  open  to 
all,  that  the  worshipers  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  that  ihe  minister  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  except- 
ing those  parts  which  dealt  with  the  authority  of  the  church. 
Baptists  were  permitted  to  omit  also  the  article  which  affirmed 
infant  baptism.  Quakers  were  to  be  allowed  by  the  courts  to 
aflSrm  instead  of  taking  the  oath.  Catholics  and  Unitarians  were 
excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the  act.  The  act  has  been  broad- 
ened from  time  to  time  since;  but  the  old  Test  Act  and  its  fellow, 
the  Corporation  Act,  remained  on  the  statute  books  until  1828, 
Dissidents,  whether  Gatholic  or  Protestant,  were  not  admitted  to 
the  uniyersities  until  1871.  The  Toleration  Act  receiyed  the 
assent  of  William  and  became  law  in  May  1689. 

While  the  moderates  were  thus  trying  to  find  some  standing 
lor  nonconformists  within  the  laws,  the  ranks  of  nonconformity 

received  a  new  accession  from  the  yery  men  who  had 
j[2J^        most  bitterly  opposed  the  Toleration  Act.     Under  the 

lead  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,  a  body  of  about  three 
hundred  clergymen,  including  all  the  nonjuring  bishops  of  1689 
except  Trelawney,  refused  to  take  the  new  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy.  The  goyemment  waited  a  year  for  these 
"unreconstructed"  Tories  to  accept  the  new  conditions,  and  then 
depriyed  them  of  their  liyings.  The  nonjurors  insisted  on  regard- 
ing themselyes  as  the  true  Ghnrch  of  England,  and  continued  as 
a  distinct  body  until  the  death  of  their  last  bishop  in  1806. 

Long  before  parliament  had  completed  the  adjustment  of  the 
laws  of  England  to  tlie  new  conditions,  it  had  become  evident 

that  to  establish  the  Reyolution  in  the  other  parts  of 
t!min  the  Stuart  dominions,  something  more  yigorous  was 

ireiano.  needed  than  the  enactment  of  good  laws.  Tyrconnel 
had  assumed  the  duties  of  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland  in  1687  and 
in  two  years  had  managed  to  place  most  of  the  ciyil  and  military 
offices  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics;  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Corporations,  also,  had  assured  the  character  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment. When,  therefore,  James  reached  Ireland  in  March  of  IC^^ 
he  found  the  goyemment  of  one  of  his  kingdoms  at  least  ordered 
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to  his  liking;  and  the  parliament  which  he  assembled  at  Dublin 
at  once  proceeded  to  register  in  formal  enactment  their  loyalty  t4> 
the  king  and  their  hatred  of  his  enemies,  repealing  the  Tarioaa 
acts  of  their  predecessor  which  had  recognized  the  sapremacy  of 
the  English  parliament  or  the  English  courts,  and  condemning  in 
one  gigantic  Act  of  Attainder  some  2,445  Protestants. 

The  Protestant  population  belieyed  that  a  general  massacre 
was  about  to  take  place,  and  from  all  southern  and  eastern  Ireland 
iU9t8taneeof  hegau  flockiDg  iuto  the  northern  counties,  where  the 
^ISuSmu^  OTerwhelming  Protestant  strength  of  Londonderry 
'^'^^^  and  Enniskillen  promised  them  a  refuge  in  the  coming 

storm.  At  Londonderry  the  population  had  defied  the  newly 
established  Catholic  Corporation  of  Tyrconnel,  elected  Protestant 
governors,  and  declared  for  King  William.  For  105  days»  an 
Irish  army  of  25,000  men  under  Bichard  Hamilton  was  held  at 
bay  from  behind  the  crumbling  waUs;  and  when  at  last  on  July 
30,  Colonel  Kirke,  now  in  better  business  than  when  he  was 
hanging  Deyoushire  peasants,  broke  the  boom  which  Hamilton 
had  thrown  across  the  riyer  and  relieved  the  city,  only  two  days' 
rations  remained.  The  Irish  army  at  once  raised  the  siege  and 
began  to  retire  towards  the  south.  On  August  2,  the  men  of 
Enniskillen,  who  had  passed  through  a  similar  siege,  defeated 
their  opponents  under  Justin  McCarthy  at  Newtown  Butler. 
William,  who  all  this  time  had  been  hampered  by  the  treason, 
corruption,  and  inefficiency  of  his  officials  at  home,  had  been 
able  to  do  nothing  beyond  sending  out  the  relief  expedition  under 
Eirke;  but  in  the  autumn  he  managed  to  get  over  a  small  army 
of  English  and  Dutch  under  the  command  of  his  great  Marshal, 
BatOE  Schomberg;  and  in  June  1690,  he  himself  landed  at 

B'tyne.jtdv  Belfast  with  an  Anglo-Dutch  army  of  36,000  men. 
He  found  James  with  an  army  of  Irish  and  French 
posted  in  a  strong  position  on  the  Boyne.  Here  William  attacked 
James  on  July  1,  his  men  boldly  plunging  into  the  river  and 
fighting  their  way  to  the  opposite  bank.  Nothing  but  the  loss 
of  Schomberg  and  the  fine  work  of  the  Irish  cavalry  and  of  the 
French  under  Laozun,  preyented  William  from  annihilating  the 
Irish  infantry. 
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James  fled  to  France  and  left  the  people  whom  he  had  publicly 
stigmatized  as  a  race  of  cowards  to  carry  on  the  unequal  struggle 
FUoM€f  ftlone.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  howeyer,  in  spite  of 
XfSSIitrf  ^^®  oyerwhelming  victory  of  the  Boyne  and  of  some 
•""••'^  successes  of  Churchill,  recently  made  earl  of  Marl- 
borough, fully  one-half  the  island  was  still  in  Irish  hands.  The 
next  year  Louis  sent  oyer  St.  Buth  to  help  Tyrconnel,  and  the 
straggle  reopened  with  vigor  on  both  sides.  Ginkel,  the  able 
lieutenant  whom  William  had  left  in  command,  carried  the  line 
of  the  Shannon  with  great  difficulty,  capturing  Athlone,  only  to 
find  the  enemy  again  confronting  him  at  Aughrim.  Here  St. 
Buth  fell  and  the  Irish  lost  6,000  men.  Oalway  also  was  taken 
and  in  August  only  Limerick  remained.  After  two  months  of 
hard  fighting  the  brave  Sarsfield,  who  had  succeeded  Tyrconnel, 
was  compelled  to  surrender.  Limerick  capitulated  on  October  3. 
The  terms  were  generous  and  in  very  different  temper  from 
James's  Act  of  Attainder.  Thirty-four  thousand  Irish  soldiers 
and  their  families  were  idlowed  to  withdraw  to  France,  where  the 
most  of  them  took  service  under  the  French  king  and  nobly 
sustained  the  honors  of  their  race  and  of  their  foster  country  as 
vioiauonof  °^®™^"  ^'  ^®  famous  "Irish  Brigade.'*  The  civil 
theTrtatycf  terms  of  the  treaty,  however,  were  never  fulfilled. 
Upwards  of  four  thousand  families  were  deprived  of 
lands,  which  aggregated  over  1,000,000  acres.  The  Irish  parlia- 
ment, once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  minority,  then 
set  itself  to  stamp  out  Catholicism  altogether,  in  order  to  secure 
the  permanent  ascendency  of  the  Protestant  English  minority. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1689,  a  convention  had  met  at 
Edinburgh  to  consider  the  Scottish  situation.  The  Whigs  were 
Th^runoUt.  *^  *  powerful  majorily,  and  on  March  18,  James's 
uonutSeU'  representative,  GrsJiam  of  Claverhouse,  now  Viscount 
Dundee,  left  the  city.  As  soon  as  Dundee  was  gone, 
the  convention  offered  the  crown  to  William;  but  first  secured 
themselves,  by  drawing  up  a  Scottish  declaration  of  rights, 
called  the  ''Claim  of  Eights."  On  May  11,  William  and  Mary 
formally  accepted  the  crown  and  took  the  Scottish  coronation 
oath.    The  ceremony  wai  held  at  Whitehall  in  the  presence  of 
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Boottish  commiBsioners.  In  accepting  the  Olaim  of  Bights  William 
Tirtuallj  promised  to  abolish  '* Prelacy,"  and  accordingly  the  next 
year,  the  old  Presbyterian  system  of  goyemment  was  once  more, 
and  this  time  permanently,  restored  in  the  National  Kirk  of 
Scotland. 

The  temper  of  the  Highlanders  for  a  time  remained  in  doubt. 
Dundee  had  retired  from  Edinburgh  to  rally  the  old  Tory  clans, 
TheniZMiii*.  and  on  Jnly  27,  1689,  had  surprised  the  goyemment 
mglVtidcrt.  troops  aboyc  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie.  Dundee, 
outic^  however,  had  been  slain  at  the  first  shock  of  battle, 
and  his  followers,  although  yictorious,  had  dispersed  to  their 
homes.  For  some  months  the  war  had  then  smouldered  on  with- 
out adyantage  to  either  side.  The  conyiction  of  the  hopelessness 
of  the  struggle,  howeyer,  supported  by  the  gracious  proffer  by 
William  of  a  dole  to  each  chieftain  in  order  that  he  might  pay  his 
debts  and  begin  life  anew,  effectually  stifled  any  lingermg  deyotion 
to  the  elder  Stuarts,  and  by  January  1,  1692,  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe  alone  remained.  By  the  6th,  their  chief,  Mac  Ian 
Macdonald,  also  took  the  oath,  but  unfortunately,  the  goyem- 
ment had  fixed  upon  December  31,  1691,  as  the  last  day  of  grace, 
and  in  an  eyil  hour  William  allowed  his  representatiyes  in  Scot- 
land, the  Dalrymples,  the  foes  of  the  Macdonalds,  to  persuade 
him  to  make  an  example  of  the  tardy  clansmen  by  deyoting  the 
clan  to  military  execution.  The  order  was  carried  out  with 
barbaric  treachery  and  ferocity;  for  although  only  about  forty 
were  actually  slain,  it  was  no  fault  of  the  lieutenants  of  William, 
that  the  entire  clan  was  not  destroyed. 

The  actiye  support  which  Louis  gaye  to  James  made  it  easy 
for  William  to  secure  the  primary  object  of  his  interference  in 
English  affairs,-rthat  is,  to  add  England  to  the  League 
theEtigiiah  of  Augsburg.  The  Ostensible  object  of  the  war  was 
to  confine  Louis  to  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom  as 
prescribed  by  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  English 
fought  also  for  the  special  purpose  of  keeping  James  out  of 
England  and  putting  an  end  to  the  Catholic-French  influence 
which  had  so  long  dominated  in  English  politics;  and  thus  the 
w^r  is  known  to  Englishmen  as  the  'MVarof  the  English  Sue- 
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cesdon."  It  was  marked  by  an  almost  nnbroken  series  of  French 
▼ictories  upon  land.  On  the  sea  also  it  opened  under  the  most 
gloomy  prospects  for  the  English.  On  June  30, 1690,  the  day 
before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  Admiral  Arthur  Herbert,  now 
Lord  Torrington,  lost  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head.  Fortunately, 
howeyer,  a  victory  of  Bussell  off  La  Hogne,  May  16,  1692,  once 
jnore  adjusted  the  scale  in  fayor  of  England  and  restored  English 
supremacy  in  the  Channel.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  lurid 
atmosphere  which  hung  over  the  English  politics  of  the  day, 
that  at  the  time  of  his  victory  Bussell  was  in  actual  correspond- 
ence with  James,  and  excused  himself  for  wrecking  the  fleet  of 
Louis  by  the  plea  that  his  pro:..:  bional  reputation  was  at  stake. 
In  contrast  with  the  success  of  his  treacherous  admiral,  William 
himself  was  beaten  in  August  1693  at  Steinkirk  and  again  in 
July  at  Landen. 

In  the  meanwhile  William  was  carrying  on  a  weary  struggle 
at  home  with  headstrong  parliaments  and  perfidious  ministers. 

So  disheartened  was  he  that  more  than  once  he 
turn  Pariia-  .  threatened  to  leave  the  English  to  settle  their  quarrel 
mtaied,  Ja7^  with  James  and  Louis  as  best  they  might,  and  retire 
^^  '  '  to  his  tulip  beds  at  Loo.  In  January,  1690,  he  finally 
broke  with  the  Convention  Parliament.  The  vindictiveness  of 
the  Whigs  had  been  thoroughly  roused  by  the  foolish  violence  of 
the  parliament  which  James  had  called  at  Dublin,  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  them  but  vengeance  for  all  that  they  had  suffered 
since  1681.  Accordingly  on  the  27th  the  Convention  Parliament 
was  dismissed. 

The  new  parliament  revealed  the  marked  increase  of  Tory 
sentiment  in  tiie  country,  and  William,  to  ensure  friendly  codpera- 

tion  with  his  ministry,  dismissed  some  of  the  radical 
necunApar-     Wliigs  and  filled   their  places  with  Tories.     Danby, 

now  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  became  William's  chief 
adviser,  while  Godolphin  and  Shrewsbury  were  retired.  The 
Tory  parliament  was  a  little  more  generous  with  William  than  his 
late  Whig  parliament.  Eight  hundred,  thousand  pounds  were 
granted  for  life,  and  £600,000,  derived  from  the  customs,  were 
granted  for  five  years.     From  these  sums,  £700,000  were    set 
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Apart  to  meet  the  king's  pergonal  expensee,  which  then  inclnded 
the  salaries  of  all  purely  civil  officials.  This  appropriation  came 
^  to  be  known  as  the  ''Civil  List."    William  was  also 

GroM,**ir<iy  gratified  by  the  passing  of  an  "Act  of  Grace"  which 
promised  anmesty  for  all  past  political  offenses.  The 
few  exceptions  were  practically  nominal;  they  inclnded  about 
thirty  people,  of  whom  some  were  safe  in  France  with  James,  and 
others,  the  surviving  members  of  the  commission  who  had  sent 
Charles  L  to  the  block,  had  long  since  likewise  taken  themyaelves 
safely  out  of  England. 

The  years  1693  and  1694  are  marked  by  a  series  of  remarkable 
financial  measures,  the  wisdom  of  which  has  been  justified  by  the 
experience  of  two  centuries.  These  measures  were,  first  the 
founding  of  the  National  Debt,  and  second  the  establishment  of 
the  Bank  of  England. 

The  drafts  which  the  war  was  making  upon  the  treasury,  oom* 
polled  William  to  face  the  alternative  of  bankruptcy  or  of  asking 
for  fresh  grants  from  parliament.  Various  expedients 
^^^<*-^  had  been  tried  for  augmenting  the  income  of  the 
government  but  they  failed  to  meet  the  constant 
demands  of  the  war.  The  country  was  prosperous  in  spite  of  the 
war.  Money  was  really  abundant  for  all  kinds  of  private  business 
enterprise.  How  could  the  government  coax  a  larger  amount  of 
it  out  of  the  coffers  of  the  strong-headed  burghers,  without 
arousing  their  suspicions  or  raising  the  old  cry  that  had  been  so 
&tal  to  Charles  I.?  Charles  Montague,  a  young  Whig  connected 
with  the  treasury,  proposed  the  simple  expedient  of  borrowing 
money,  not  by  the  old-fashioned  and  unbusiness-like  method  of 
a  short  loan  on  the  royal  credit  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  but  of 
a  long  loan  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  In  1693  the  scheme  was 
inaugurated  by  a  loan  of  £1,000,000,  which  was  to  be  repaid  by 
a  complicated  system  of  life  annuities.  Thus  came  into  existence 
the  National  Debt,  so  called  in  distinction  from  the  old  royal 
debts,  which  were  always  regarded  as  insecure  and  had  been 
doubly  unpopular  since  the  Stop  of  the  Exchequer  of  Charles  II. 
The  popularity  among  the  merchants  of  London  of  the  new  loan 
as  an  investment,  was  the  best  assurance  of  the  final  success  of  a 
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war,  in  which,  as  Louis  had  acknowledged,  the  **last  pistole*' 
would  win. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  loan,  the  next  year  Montague 
came  forward  with  another  scheme  which  had  been  devised  by  a 
Eatahiuh-  ^^^^  banker,  William  Paterson.  By  this  plan,  for 
bS1%  Any.  ^^^^^  Montague  secured  the  consent  of  parliament, 
kmd.  Suiy  those  who  Subscribed  to  a  guarantee  loan  of  £1,200,000 
at  8  per  cent.,  were  incorporated  as  the  ^^Qovemor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.'*  The  bank,  in  a  word,  pro- 
posed to  monopolize  the  banking  business  which  the  goldsmiths 
had  heretofore  carried  on  with  the  goTemment,  and  give  its 
depositors  better  security  by  reason  of  its  chartered  privileges. 
To  William  the  benefit  was  two-fold;  it  gave  him  a  means  of 
securing  ready  money,  which  was  limited  only  by  the  confidence 
of  the  people;  it  also  gave  him  the  assured  support  of  the 
capitalists  who  had  purchased  the  stock  of  the  bank,  and  of  the 
vast  army  of  depositors,  who  knew  that  if  James  ever  got  back 
to  London,  not  a  pound  of  their  money,  either  of  principal  or 
interest,  would  they  ever  see  again. 

The  year  1694  closed  in  deep  mourning  for  king  and  people. 
On  the  28th  of  December  the  gentle  Mary,  after  a  brief  illness, 
D^fjf^^  succumbed  to  the  smallpox.  Her  death  filled  many 
wSnSerxl  ^^^  ^^^  gravcst  apprehension.  For,  although  she 
^"^  '  had  left  the  government  of  the  kingdom  entirely  to 
her  husband,  her  gracious  and  tactful  ways,  as  well  as  her  nearness 
to  the  direct  Stuart  line,  had  done  much  to  strengthen  William 
where  he  most  needed  help.  William  had  been  sincerely  devoted 
to  his  queen,  and  his  pathetic  loneliness  appealed  for  sympathy 
wherever  jealousy  of  Dutch  influence  had  not  stifled  all  noble 
sentiment. 

Other  events,  also,  helped  to  bring  about  a  revulsion  of  popular 
feeling  in  the  king's  favor.  Six  days  before  the  death  of  the 
TU^TrienF  V^^^i  ^®  g*^®  ^^8  consent  to  a  "Triennial  Act," 
^^SemSir  ^l^^h  he  had  vetoed  five  years  before  when  presented 
23.ifiM.  iq  him  by  his  Whig  parliament.  By  its  terms,  hence- 
forth no  parliament  could  remain  in  power  longer  than  three 
years.    In  the  months  which  followed  Mary's  death,  the  Whigs 
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nndaiihed  the  methods  by  which  the  East  India  Company  had 
secured  the  renewal  of  its  charter  in  1693.  Eighty  thooaand 
pounds  had  been  distributed  among  the  Tory  leaders.  Danby,  the 
leader  of  the  party,  and  Sir  John  Trevor,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  were  implicated  and  their  influence  shattered. 

Another  eyent  of  considerable  importance  dates  also  from  the 
closing  session  of  William's  second  parliament.  During  the  reign 
^^^  of  Charles  I.,  the  government  had  sustained  a  rigid 
thtpren  ccnsorship  of  the  press.  After  the  Bestoration,  by  the 
^'Licensing  Act"  of  1662,  parliament  had  not  only 
authorized  the  crown  to  renew  this  arbitrary  watch  upon  the 
output  of  the  press,  but  had  limited  the  whole  number  of  master 
printers  to  twenty,  and  further  had  prescribed  that  no  printing 
could  be  done  at  all,  save  in  London,  York,  and  the  two 
universities.  This  act  had  been  renewed  since  from  time  to  time. 
The  last  renewal  expired  May  7,  1695,  and  parliament  refused  to 
repeat  it.  Thereafter  a  man  might  publish  in  England  without 
official  restriction, — subject  only  to  action  at  common  law  should 
his  publication  prove  to  be  '^libelous,  seditious,  or  blasphemous. '^ 

In  August  1695,  William  scored  his  first  real  success  against 
the  French  on  land.  In  1693  Namur  had  been  taken  by  the 
French  and  fortified  by  Louis's  great  engineer,  Vauban. 
27ie  r^op.  It  was  garrisoned  by  16,000  men.  But  in  1695,  in 
fndiTi^  spite  of  Louis's  efforts  to  hold  the  place,  it  was  retaken 
^^aS&Hms!^  by  William.  This  reversal  of  French  arms,  the  first 
on  land  in  half  a  century,  was  received  by  the  English 
with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  and  when  William  returned  in 
October  he  found  himself  at  last  a  popular  hero.  He  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  change  of  sentiment  of  the  people 
towards  himself,  as  well  as  of  the  disfavor  into  which  the  recent 
disclosures  luid  brought  the  Tory  leaders,  to  dismiss  his  second 
parliament  and  appeal  again  to  the  nation.  The  step  was  fullj 
justified  by  the  result;  the  electors  returned  not  only  a  Whig 
parliament,  but  a  parliament  fully  in  sympathy  with  tiie  king  in 
promoting  the  war. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  William  b^gan  to  reconstruct  his 
ministry  upon  a  plan  suggested  to  him  by  Sunderland,  who  had 
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not  changed  his  coat  so  many  timee  that  he  could  not  still  be 
nsefnl  to  the  party  in  power.    The  freqaency  with  which  treaaon- 
able  plots  among  the  Tory  leaders  had  been  brought 
wMg  to  light,  the  assurance  which  William  felt  of  the  treach- 

ery of  some  and  the  nnworthiness  of  others,  had  led 
him  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  the  Whigs,  in  spite  of  liis 
distrust  of  their  radicalism.  When  it  became  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  Whigs  were  to  return  to  power,  he  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  Tory  members  of  his  council  and  filled  their  places  with 
pronounced  Whigs.  Thus  the  first  distinctively  Whig  ministry 
came  into  existence,  and  the  principle  of  .party  government  was 
fairly  inaugurated. 

Of  this,  the  first  Whig  ministry  of  the  many  to  follow  in  the 
next  two  centuries,  Wharton  was  the  party  manager.  He  was  a 
man  who  knew  all  the  outs  and  ins  of  political  manage- 
"Junto.'  ment;  and  in  spite  of  many  vices  was  personally  liked 
by  the  people.  Associated  with  Wharton  in  the 
management  of  the  party  were  Somers,  BusseU,  and  Montague, 
constituting  what  was  called  the  ** Junto.'' 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  new  parliament  was  a  measure 
designed  to  regulate  trials  for  treason,  making  it  impossible  to 
convict  men  upon  such  evidence  as  had  sent  William 
Act.  Jan.  Kussell  and  Sidney  to  the  block  in  1683.  The 
prisoner  was  to  be  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  charges 
against  him,  and  a  list  of  the  panel;  he  was  also  to  be  allowed 
the  services  of  a  lawyer.  Further,  he  could  not  be  convicted  with- 
out the  sworn  testimony  of  two  witnesses. 

While  this  wise  and  humane  measure  was  before  parliament, 
some  forty  desperate  adherents  of  the  exiled  Stuart  were  planning 
to  assassinate  William  as  the  first  step  in  preparing  for  active 
interference  on  the  part  of  Louis.  The  plot  was  discovered  in 
February  1696,  and  added  greatly  to  the  increasing  popularity 
of  the  king.  The  Ilouses  voted  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  in  order  to  enable  the  government  to  detain  suspects  until 
sufficient  evidence  might  be  found  against  them.  They  also  voted 
that  the  tenure  of  a  parliament  should  not  expire  at  the  death  of 
the  king.    The  members   of    the  Commons  formed  a  '*  Loyal 
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Association/^  which  was  sworn  to  avenge  William's  murder,  and 
to  maintain  the  Bill  of  Bights.  Oat  of  530  members  420  took 
the  oath,  a  fact  which  shows  the  strength  of  William's  support  in 
the  Lower  House.  This  miserable  plot  was  responsible  also  for 
the  last  death  by  Act  of  Attainder.  Several  of  the  saspects  had 
been  executed  under  the  terms  of  the  new  Treasons  Act.  But  in 
the  case  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  of  whose  guilt  apparently  there 
was  no  question,  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the  two  witnesses 
for  the  state,  made  his  conviction  impossible.  The  Whig  leaders, 
however,  determined  not  to  allow  the  man  to  escape  upon  a  mere 
technicality;  and  on  January  11,  1697,  after  a  struggle  of  two 
montlis  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  Houses  an  Act  of 
Attainder. 

To  the  triumphs  of  the  year  1696,  is  to  be  added  yet  another, 
the  greatest  of  the  brilliant  measures  of  William's  finance  minister. 
In  his  scheme  of  raising  money  upon  the  government 
age  Act:'  credit,  Montague  had  met  no  small  difficulty  in  the 
fluctuating  value  of  the  coins  themselves.  Not  only 
had  the  government  debased  the  coinage  in  the  past,  but  in  spite 
of  severe  laws,  coins  in  circulation  had  been  clipped  and  battered 
until  they  were  beyond  recognition.  The  coins  of  full  intrinsic 
value,  that  is  the  new  coins  from  the  mint,  speedily  disappeared; 
many  were  sent  abroad  to  meet  the  foreign  bills  of  English 
merchants.  As  a  result,  investments  were  always  uncertain  at 
best,  and  were  made  with  an  ever  increasing  timidity.  Long  tim^ 
loans  were  refused  altogether,  for  no  one  knew  in  what  kind  of 
money  they  would  be  paid.  In  1696  parliament  passed  the 
'^Becoinage  Act,"  by  which  on  May  24  mutilated  coin  was  to 
cease  to  be  legal  tender.  The  government  in  the  meantime  was 
to  redeem  the  clipped  pieces,  paying  out  in  return  a  new  coin, 
circled  with  the  milled  edge^  a  recently  invented  device  to  prevent 
clipping.  A  new  loan  of  £1,200,000  was  necessary  to  meet  the 
expense  of  the  redemption  and  the  recoinage. 

On  October  20,  1696.  Montague  put  the  finishing  touches  to 
his  great  plan  for  placing  the  national  credit  upon  a  sound 
basis,  by  presenting  to  parliament  three  resolutions:  firsts  tliat 
the  Commons  should  support  William  against  all   foreign  or 
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domestic  enemies;  secondy  that  the  standard  of  money  should  be 
altered  neither  in  fineness,  nor  in  weight,  nor  in  denomination ; 

thirdj  that  all  deficiencies  in  parliamentary  grants 
JjJ2gj^«[»    made  since  the  king's  accession,  should  be  made  good. 

The  first  resolution  brought  out  the  unprecedented 
grant  of  nearly  £5,000,000  for  the  war.  The  second  resolution 
was  opposed  by  some  well  meaning  financiers  who  belieyed  that 
a  debasement  of  the  coinage  would  help  the  goyemment,  but  was 
finally  carried.  The  third  resolution,  which  pledged  parliament 
to  make  good  deficiencies  amounting  to  more  than  £5,000,000, 
was  followed  by  the  ** General  Mortgage,"  which  pledged  the 
general  revenue  of  the  state  to  make  good  the  nation's  liabilities, 
should  the  taxes  specially  designated  at  any  time  fail  to  meet  the 
object  specified. 

The  principles  of  sound  policy  here  laid  down,  which  at  once 
efiFectually  restored  English  credit,  have  remained  undisturbed 
Effeeuof  ®^®^  since, — ^the  foundation  of  the  magnificent  strength 
^[5j^gy*'«  of  the  modem  British  state.  Louis  had  already 
^"^^oawTf,  admitted  that  final  victory  lay  not  with  the  heaviest 
battalions  but  with  the  longest  purse.  His  financiers  were  trying 
all  manner  of  expedients  to  match  this  splendid  showing  of 
financial  strength  of  William's  government;  but  they  failed  utterly 
to  comprehend  the  very  first  element  necessary  to  the  development 
of  the  financial  resources  of  a  state, — the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  integrity  of  the  government  and  in  its  ability  to  keep  its 
promises. 

In  the  autumn  of  1696,  therefore,  the  time  was  not  far  off 
when  Louis  must  confess  himself  beaten.     In  January  he  was 

glad  to  open  negotiations  with  England,  and  in  the 
afRywwich^    following  autumn  the  series  of  treaties  known  as  the 

Peace  of  Byswick,  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  of  nine 
years.  To  the  Englidi  the  thing  of  chief  importance  in  the  treaty 
with  Louis,  was  the  formal  recognitiou  of  William  as  king  of 
England,  and  of  Anne  as  his  successor.  Louis  might  continue  to 
shelter  James,  but  he  pledged  himself  no  longer  to  support  his 
pretensions  to  the  English  crown.  To  satisfy  the  League,  Louis 
agreed  to  surrender  all  territory  which  he  had  taken  since  the 
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Treaty  of  Nimwegen,  with  the  exception  of  Strasburg.  It  was 
the  first  serious  check  to  ontward  expansion  which  France  had 
received  in  a  hundred  years. 

The  Peace  of  Ryswick  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  iu 
the  reign  of  William.  The  nation  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  full 
significance  of  the  plans  which  their  king  had  carried 
In  wiUiam'H  through  to  a  triumphant  peace,  and  for  the  moment 
Englishmen  realized  that  they  were  living  under  the 
reign  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  kings.  The  Whig  parlia- 
ment caught  the  contagion  of  enthusiasm  and  set  to  work  to  pay 
the  bills  which  the  war  had  incurred,  doubling  the  tariff  on 
many  articles  and  securing  a  new  loan  of  £2,000,000  tbrongb 
the  English  Company j — a  company  of  London  merchants  who  for 
several  years  had  been  trading  in  the  East  Indies  and  now  received 
a  charter,  on  condition  of  floating  the  government  loan. 

William,  however,  was  not  destined  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
popularity  long.  Ever  since  the  close  of  the  Hundred  Years' 
Newpoiuicai  ^^^^»  ^^®  Tudor  policy,  which  on  the  one  hand  forbade 
^^H^^^^'n^  foreign  states  to  interfere  in  British  aflEairs,  and  on  the 
^iionioEiS^  other  forbade  England  to  become  a  party  in  any  of 
j^hthrone,  the  purely  continental  quarrels,  had  been  virtually  the 
accepted  political  creed  of  the  nation.  Like  the  American 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Tudor  policy  had  never  passed  into  formal 
law,  and  yet  it  had  always  formed  a  powerful  reactionan' 
influence  for  peace,  whenever  English  ministers  seemed  inclined 
to  take  part  in  continental  quarrels.  Now  when  the  war  of  the 
English  Succession  had  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
what  most  Englishmen  did  not  understand  was  that  in  accepting 
the  head  of  the  Augsburg  League  as  their  king,  with  him  thej 
had  also  adopted  the  great  continental  quariel  with  France^ 
which  had  now  been  raging  for  a  hundred  years  and  was  by  no 
means  ended.  In  other  words,  England  had  forever  abandoned 
her  insular  isolation,  and  in  spite  of  herself  had  become  a  pon- 
tiuenial  power,  and  a  deeply  interested  party  as  well  in  maintain- 
ing the  existing  political  balance  of  Europe.  William  saw  this; 
it  was  in  fact  for  this  very  purpose  that  he  had  accepted  the 
Englisli  crown  and  brought  England  into  line  with  the  League. 
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When,  therefore,  in  order  to  put  the  country  again  upon  a  peace 
footing,  parliament  determined  to  cut  down  William's  army  from 
80,000  men  to  10,000  and  also  to  allow  the  Mutiny  Act  to  lapse, 
it  met  a  very  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  king. 
The  childless  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the  innocent  cause  of  so  much 
strife,  was  nearing  his  end  at  last.  The  son  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
the  nearest  of  three  heirs  to  the  Spanish  throne,  and  William  had 
no  reason  to  think  that  Louis  with  the  enormous  possessions  of 
the  Spanish  house  at  stake,  would  hesitate  a  moment  in  setting 
either  the  Dauphin  Louis  or  one  of  the  Dauphin's  sons  upon 
the  Spanish  throne.  It  was  altogether  advisable,  tiierefore,  as 
the  most  certain  way  to  prevent  war,  to  keep  the  government 
upon  a  war  footing  until  the  crisis  should  be  passed.  But  the 
Whig  parliament,  moved  by  the  traditional  suspicion  of  great 
standing  armies,  appealed  to  the  accumulating  national  debt, 
which  had  already  reached  the  appalling  sum  of  £14,000,000, 
and  to  the  unprecedented  taxation  which  was  no  longer  necessary 
now  that  the  country  was  at  peace,  and  demanded  a  redaction  of 
expenses.  This  position  was  certainly  plausible,  and  when 
William  protested,  when  he  pleaded  the  danger  of  future  war,  he 
found  but  scant  sympathy  among  a  people  who  were  not  yet 
awake  to  the  new  conditions,  and  were  still  inclined  to  regard  the 
quarrel  of  William  with  Louis  as  none  of  theirs.  In  January 
1698,  accordingly,  parliament  granted  funds  sufficient  only  to 
keep  on  foot  10,000  soldiers  and  13,000  sailors,  and  William  was 
compelled  to  accept  these  provisions. 

In  the  meantime,  William  was  carrying  on  secret  negotiations 
with  Louis,  in  order  if  possible  to  make  a  peaceful  adjustment  of 
Pint  Parti'  *^®  Spanish  succession.  Beside  the  Bourbon  princes, 
tiini  T^^v  Joseph,  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  who  was  an 
infant  of  five  years,  and  the  Emperor  Leopold  were 
also  directly  interested;  and  on  October  11,  1698,  France, 
England,  and  the  Netherlands  formally  agreed  that  in  case 
Charles  II.  died  childless,  the  infant  Joseph  was  to  have  Spain, 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  the  provinces  of  Spain  in  America 
and  the  Indies;  Louis  the  Dauphin  waste  have  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
the  Tuscan  ports  with  the  Basque  province  of  Oaipascoa  in  the 
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Pyrenees;   while  the  second   son  of   Leopold,    the   Archdnke 
Charles,  was  to  have  Luxemburg  and  Milan. 

The  neoessary  secrecy  of  these  negotiations,  which  had  been 
carried  on  during  the  whole  summer  at  William's  palace  at  Loo, 

naturally  aroused  a  good  deal  of  suspicion  in  England, 
gftjgtowin     The  nation  was  weary  of  war;  and  they  thought  the 

surest  way  to  guarantee  peace  was  to  continue  to  cut 
down  the  army.  In  the  new  parliament,  therefore,  which  had 
been  summoned  by  the  prorisions  of  the  Triennial  Act,  the  Toiy 
inflaence  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant  and  parliament  pro- 
ceeded to  reduce  the  army  still  further.  It  insisted,  moreover, 
that  none  but  men  of  English  birth  should  be  enrolled,  thus 
ungraciously  compelling  William  to  send  home  his  favorite  Dntch 
guards.  The  Commons  further  humiliated  William  by  yigorously 
attacking  Montague  -and  Bussell.  Ultimately  they  compelled 
them  to  throw  up  their  commissions,  and  thus  broke  up  the 
Junto,  which  had  come  to  be  hated  and  suspected  almost  as  much 
as  the  Cabal.  Not  satisfied  with  these  successes  the  Commons  also 
attacked  William  at  another  tender  point  by  appointing  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  manner  in  which  he  had  disposed  of  the 
forfeited  Irish  lands.  During  the  session  of  1699  and  1700, 
parliament  did  little  else  than  discuss  William's  land  grants;  and 
finally,  by  the  ^'Besumption  Bill"  compelled  the  king  to  consent 
to  the  vesting  of  all  such  land  grants  in  the  hands  of  parliament 
While  the  English  parliament  thus  seemed  bent  on  humiliat- 
ing their  king  and  destroying  the  moral  effect  of  his  previous 
Thewetmd  Buccesses,  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  was 
TreSSr^  again  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  death  of  the  little 
MareKt7oo.  prfnce  of  Bavaria,  and  in  March,  1700,  a  second 
Partition  Treaty  was  arranged  by  William  and  Louis,  in  which  the 
Archduke  Charles  was  to  have  Spain,  the  Spanish  Indies,  and  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  while  the  Dauphin  was  to  have  Milan  in 
addition  to  what  had  been  assigned  him  by  the  first  treaty,  to  be 
exchanged  later  for  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine.  The  second  treaty 
gave  little  satisfaction  to  anybody.  The  emperor  was  not  pleased 
with  a  plan  which  forced  him  to  exchange  Lorraine  for  Milan; 
while  Louis  used  his  influence  to  persuade  Charles  II.  to  die- 
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regard  the  treaty  altogether  and  name  as  his  sole  heir  Philip  of 
Anjou,  son  of  the  Dauphin.  The  Spaniards,  moreover,  were 
specially  incensed,  when  they  learned  that  their  old  foes,  England 
and  Holland  and  France,  proposed  to  dismember  their  empire. 
On  November  1,  1700,  a  month  after  the  signing  of  the  will, 
Charles  died,  and  on  the  15th,  Louis  threw  over  the  second 
Partition  Treaty  and  accepted  the  Spanish  crown  for  Philip. 
William  bitterly  upbraided  Louis  for  his  perfidy.  But  Louis 
paid  little  attention  to  scoldings.  He  had  correctly  calculated 
that  in  the  present  state  of  public  afiPairs  in  England,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  William  to  induce  the  nation  to  take  up  arms, 
and  in  April,  1701,  William  was  compelled  to  recognize  Louis's 
grandson  as  Philip  Y.  of  Spain. 

While  the  death  of  Charles  had  thus  raised  again  the  question 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  in  the  preceding  July  the  death  of 
William  of  Gloucester,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the 
Setoement^'  Fnncess  Anne,  had  also  raised  aficam  the  old  qnestion 
of  the  English  snccession.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  average  Englishman,  the  question  was  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne.  Parliament,  although 
still  Tory,  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  in  June,  1701,  passed 
the  "Act  of  Settlement,"  by  which  Sophia  of  Hanover,  grand- 
daughter of  James  I.,  was  named  as  the  next  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  Act  of  Settlement  is  another  important  waymark  in  the 
progress  of  the  formal  constitntional  law  of  England.  Even  the 
Tories  had  accepted  the  results  of  the  Bevolution  as  final,  and 
had  virtually  advanced  to  the  ground  once  taken  by  Russell  and 
Shaftesbury.  They  had  not  only  affirmed  the  right  of  parliament 
to  fix  the  succession  by  law,  as  against  any  claim  based  upon 
divine  right  by  inheritance,  they  had  also,  by  making  the  judiciary 
independent  of  royal  control,  struck  from  the  king's  hands  the 
last  weapon  by  which  he  might  attack  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 

While  the  Tory  parliament  had  been  venting  its  malice  upon 
William,  and  driving  from  office  the  few  Whigs  who  still 
remained  in  his  ministry,  the  country  was  already  stirring  with 
signs  of  reaction.  On  Jane  17  the  impeachment  of  Somers,  the 
last  of  the  Whig  ministers,  broke  down  for  lack  of  evidence. 
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Ominotis  petitions,  also,  began  to  come  to  the  Commona  from 

varioud  parts  of  the  country,  praying  that  ''his  majesty  might  be 

enabled  powerfully  to  assist  his  allies  before  it  be  too 

The  jJtltf" 

Jarohue  late.'*  The  nation  was  in  fact  slowly  coming  to  its 
senses.  The  Franco-Spanish  alliance  threatened  to 
throw  open  to  French  commercial  enterprise,  the  door  which 
Spain  had  heretofore  closed  to  the  whole  world.  Louis,  moreover, 
had  in  February  thrown  French  troops  into  all  the  Dutch  barrier 
towns  which  the  Treaty  of  Byswick  had  turned  over  to  Dnich 
occupation,  and  had  coolly  announced  that  the  previous  renuncia- 
tion which  Philip  had  made  of  his  claims  to  the  French  crown, 
was  void.  If  more  evidence  were  needed  to  assure  the  nation 
that  William  was  right  in  his  attitude  of  suspicion  toward  the 
French  king,  it  was  given  by  Louis  himself,  when  on  the  death  of 
James  IL  in  September  he  promptly  recognized  the  son  of  James 
as  king  of  England.  The  nation  took  fire  at  what  they  regarded 
as  the  perfidy  and  insolence  of  Louis,  and  once  more  turned  to  the 
Whigs  for  guidance.  The  new  parliament  met  in  December  and 
at  once  passed  a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  the  new  ** James  III."; 
and  by  another  bill  compelled  all  civil  officers,  ecclesiastics, 
TWQrnnd  members  of  universities,  and  schoolmasters  to  re- 
lui?St*^'  nounce  upon  oath  "the  pretended  king."  William 
28,1701.  had  already  begun  measures  for  the  renewal  of  the 
struggle  with  France.  In  September,  he  had  committed  England 
to  the  "Grand  Alliance,"  a  new  coalition  which  was  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  old  League  of  Augsburg,  and  had  sent  over 
Marlborough  with  every  soldier  he  could  muster  to  help  the 
Dutch  hold  their  frontiers.  But  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the 
busy  preparations  for  the  war,  the  noble  spirit  which  had  foreseen 
from  the  beginning  the  renewal  of  the  struggle,  and  had  pleaded 
in  vain  for  the  support  of  short-sighted  parliaments  in  order  to 
Death  of  *^®^^  *'^®  calamity,  had  taken  its  flight.  In  Febraaiy 
March*'  1702  the  king  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse.  The 
«.  1702.  £aii  itself  was  not  serious  but  the  sickly  body,  worn 

out  by  toil  of  mind  and  vexation  of  spirit,  rapidly  succumbed  to 
the  fever  which  followed  the  shock.  The  conduct  of  the  war  passed 
into  other  hands,  })ut  the  work  of  William  was  accomplished. 
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CHAPTER  n 

TEl  GOMPLBTIOy  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE   BSVOLUTION 

By  the  terms  of  the  Revolution  Settlement,  Anne,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  James  II.,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  William  III. 
At  the  time  of  William^s  death  she  was  thirty-seven 
^iMAnnc,  years  old.  She  was  a  well  meaning,  kindly  natured 
woman,  but  dull  and  easily  led,  although  liable  to 
dangerous  fits  of  obstinacy  if  not  carefully  managed.  At  heart 
she  was  a  Tory;  and  yet,  as  with  William,  her  position  finally 
compelled  her,  if  not  to  enter  the  Whig  camp,  at  least  to  tolerate 
a  Whig  ministry  and  to  support  Whig  measures.  Thus,  in  spite 
of  herself,  Anne  was  forced  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  Revolution. 

In  this  course,  however,  the  new  queen  was  directed  not  by 
any  intelligent  grasp  of  the  political  elements  which  confronted 
Sarah  Jen-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^J  ^^®  ambitious  instiucts  ol  a  clear-sighted, 
Mc^ibo^  beautiful  woman,  who  had  gained  a  complete  ascendency 
'^^  over  the  mind  of  the  princess  long  before  she  became 

queen,  and  who  steadily  used  her  influence  to  advance  the  interests 
of  herself  and  her  husband,  the  brilliant  earl  of  Marlborough. 
While  Lady  Marlborough  reigned,  therefore,  the  new  government 
was  committed  to  the  policy  of  William,  and  her  gif  led  husband, 
fully  the  equal  of  William  in  diplomacy  and  his  unquestioned 
superior  on  the  battlefield,  found  ample  scope  for  the  free  exercise 
of  Lis  splendid  talents  as  chief  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

The  position  of  parties  at  home  was  naturally  influenced  by 
the  struggle  to  which  William  had  committed  the  nation.  The 
enthusiasm  which  had  elected  William^s  last  Whig 
andSJiJwr.  Parliament  and  had  led  to  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
on  May  4,  rapidly  cooled  when  the  gigantic  nature  of 
the  contest  began  to  be  understood.  The  nation  shrank  from 
new  burdens  of  taxation;  it  shrank  from  the  new  perils  which 
confronted  its  commerce  on  the  seas.  The  first  parliament  of 
Anne,  therefore,  showed  very  marked  Tory  gains.  Marlborough's 
misplaced  Tory  sympathies,  also,  favored  the  gathering  of  a  Tory 
ministry,  so  that   it   was   not   Ipng  before   the  weight  of  the 
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increased  Tory  strength  in  the  goyemment  began  to  be  felt  in  the 
cautious  support  which  the  ministry  gave  to  the  war. 

The  activities  of  the  English  were  directed  at  first  to  the 
Netherland  borders,  where  the  French  already  held  most  of  the 
Marnwrtmoh  Spanish  territory;  and  Marlborough,  much  to  his  dis- 
35i2le'^^*'**^  taste,  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  a  series  of 
1709, 1708.  sieges  by  which  he  won  the  border  fortresses.  For  this 
work,  the  result  of  two  years  of  hard  campaigning,  Marlborough 
was  raised  to  ducal  honors. 

These  early  successes  of  Marlborough  were  in  marked  contrast 

with  the  fortunes  of  the  allies  in  other  quarters,  particularly  on 

the  Bhine,  where  Austria  was  cut  off  from  her  iJlieB 

BtoSSSir^  and  exposed  to  the  direct  attack  of  the  French  through 

Bavaria,  who  by  throwing  an  army  of  French  and 

Bavarians  around  the  Austrian  capital,  might  force  the  emperor. 


the  nominal  head  of  the  League,  to  terms,  and  end  the  war.  This 
was  Louis's  plan  for  the  campaign  of  the  year  1704.  Marlborough 
saw  the  danger,  and  coolly  ignoring  the  instructions  of  his  gov- 
ernment, resolved  to  save  the  emperor  at  all  oosts.     To  allay  the 
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timid  fears  of  the  Dutch,  he  made  them  believe  tliat  he  intended 
to  make  a  campaign  on  the  Moselle,  where  Villeroy  lay  at  Trier. 
But  instead  of  entering  the  Moselle  valley,  he  boldly  pushed  on 
to  the  Main,  marched  up  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Xeckar  and 
threading  the  passes  of  the  Black  Forest,  joined  Prince  Eugene 
at  XJIm,  and  on  the  13th  of  August  confronted  the  French  and 
Bavarians  at  Blenheim  on  the  Danube.  Of  the  splendid  army 
which  Louis  had  massed  on  the  Danube  in  the  early  sunmier, 
hardly  20,000,  less  than  one-half,  succeeded  in  getting  back  to 
the  Rhine. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  victory  were  the  rescue  of  Vienna, 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Bavaria,  and  the  clearing  of 
Elsass  and  the  Lower  Moselle.  The  moral  and  political  effects  of 
the  battle  were  even  greater;  the  prestige  of  French  arms,  which 
rested  upon  fifty  years  of  almost  unbroken  victory,  was  dispelled; 
the  English  public  repudiated  the  cautious  policy  of  the  Tory 
ministers  and  demanded  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
worthy  of  the  victor  of  Blenheim. 

It  was  high  time  for  the  nation  to  interfere.  The  Tories  had 
early  taken  advantage  of  their  strength  in  the  new  government  to 
attempt  to  secure  permanent  control  of  the  Commons 
SmiZm  ^Ve^  by  the  old  trick  of  excluding  nonconformists  from  the 
nSuwwS^  Di^nicipal  corporations.  Protestant  nonconformists 
had  discovered  that  they  could  evade  the  law  by 
receiving  the  sacrament  once  a  year  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  still  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  time  in 
active  connection  with  their  separate  congregations.  As  the 
Protestant  nonconformists  generally  were  Whigs,  this  custom  of 
•'occasional  conformity"  had  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the 
Whig  party.  Hence,  if  the  corporations  could  be  purged  of  these 
Whig  occasional  conformists,  the  Tory  politicians  might  secure 
an  indefinite  tenure  of  power.  In  November  1703,  therefore, 
Henry  St.  John  had  introduced  the  ^^Occasional  Conformity 
Bill,''  which  prescribed  that  any  one  who  attended  a  Dissenting 
meetinghouse  after  having  qualified  for  office,  should  be  at  once 
dismissed  and  heavily  fined. 

Marlborough  had  not  dared  to  oppose  the  Tories  openly,  and 
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had  contented  himself  with  secretly  backing  the  opposition  of  the 
Whig  Lords,  who  were  strong  enough  to  throw  out  St.  John's  bill 

when  it  came  to  them  from  the  Commons.  He  endeav- 
IdnSuf  ^^^  ^^  conceal  his  real  sentiments  and  silence  the  cry  of 
^^J'*"       unfriendliness  to  the  church  by  persuading  the  queen  to 

surrender  the  annates,  which  the  crown  bad  enjoyed 
since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  This  fund,  still  known  as  "Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,''  was  devoted  to  the  support  of  small  benefices. 
The  Commons,  however,  had  guessed  Marlborough's  secret 
and  took  a  mean  revenge  for  their  defeat  by  refusing  to  add  a 
grant  of  money  to  his  recent  ducal  title  and  by  throwing  every 
possible  obstacle  in  his  way  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Dar- 
ing the  months  which  preceded  Blenheim,  the  attack  upon  the 
duke  had  been  specially  bitter,  and  when  the  ultra  Tories  learned 
of  the  march  into  the  interior  of  Germany,  they  were  furious  and 
swore  that  they  would  bring  the  duke  to  the  block.  A  defeat,  or 
even  a  partial  success,  would  probably  have  put  an  end  to  Marl- 
borough's career  then  and  there.  Instead,  however,  came  back  the 
news,  first  a  rumor  and  then  a  certainty,  of  the  greatest  victory 
which  English  arms  had  won  on  the  continent  since  the  days  of 
Aginoourt.  Marlborough  saw  his  opportunity,  and  by  the  sup- 
port of  his  wife  persuaded  Anne  to  appeal  to  the  country.  When 
the  new  parliament  assembled  in  1705,  a  powerful  Whig  majority 
showed  conclusively  that  the  nation  approved  of  Blenheim. 
Marlborough,  who  had  now  drifted  far  from  bis  old  Tory  moor- 
ings, hastened  to  put  himself  in  line  with  the  reaction  by  forming 
a  coalition  between  the  moderate  Tories  and  the  old  Whig  Junto. 
That  he  did  not  go  further  was  due  probably  to  his  respect  for  the 
queen's  antipathy  to  Whigs.  For  Anne  was  by  no  means  a  cipher 
in  politics. 

The  center  of  interest  in  the  war  during  the  year  after  Blen- 
heim drifted  to  Spain.     In  1702  the  Anglo-Dutch  fleet  had  began 

operations  on  the  coast,  bombarding  Cadiz  and  destroy- 
Spaiti,  ing  a  treasure  fleet  in  Yigo  Bay.     Little,  however,  had 

been  gained  until  about  f onr  weeks  before  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  when  Admiral  Booke  surprised  and  took  Gibraltar. 
The  next  year,  1705,  Admiral  Leake  strengthened  the  foothold  of 
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Englflnd  on  the  penmsula,  by  defeating  the  French  fleet,  first  off 
Malaga  and  again  almost  under  the  shadow  of  Gibraltar.  Later, 
Charles  Mordaont,  the  eccentric  earl  of  Peterborongh,  made  a 
daring  bnt  sucoessfol  attack  on  Barcelona,  and  on  the  basis  of 
this  snccess  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia  accepted  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  as  ''Charles  III/'  of  Spain. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Marlboroagh  bad  been  left  to  chafe  in  inac- 


tion by  the  suspicions  of  his  Dutch  allies.  But  the  Dutch  States 
now  began  to  realize  the  mistake  which  they  had  made 
SSJa;?;(».  ^^  fettering  the  eagle,  and  when  the  year  1706  opened, 
left  Marlborough  free  to  strike  the  enemy  where  he 
would.  On  the  23d  of  May  he  found  the  French  army  under 
command  of  Villeroy  posted  about  the  little  village  of  Bamillies, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Brussels,  and  by  a  masterly  manoeuver 
which  took  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  to  carry  out,  completely 
routed  the  French.  He  followed  the  scattered  fugitives  into 
Brussels,  and  here,  in  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
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proclaimed  ^'Charles  III.'*  By  the  end  of  the  campaign,  of  all 
the  Spanish  Nethprland  cities,  only  Mons  and  Namur  continued  to 
hold  out  for  King  Philip. 

This  anspiciouB  opening  of  the  year  1706  was  soon  followed  by 
like  snccesBes  in  Italy  where  Prince  Eugene  defeated  a  French 
army  at  Casale,  saved  Turin,  and  opened  the  way  for  an  Austrian 
army  to  enter  Xaples  in  October  and  proclaim  "Charles  III."  in 
the  capital  of  Spanish  Italy.  Charles  had  already  been  proclaimed 
by  Peterborough  in  Madrid  in  June. 

At  home  Marlborough's  * 'composite  ministry"  had  added  still 
another  triumph  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  moral 
weight  of  England  abroad,  by  terminating  the  old  personal  anion 
of  England  and  Scotland  and  uniting  the  two  people  into  one 
organic  state. 

William  had  been  wise  enough  to  leave  the  Scots  to  their  Pres- 

byterianism ;  but  he  had  earnestly  desired  political  union.  Events, 

however,  instead  of  supporting  the  king  or  allaying  the 

Scotland,  '   '  s   j.1^      a     ^    ^T  j  •     j  a     •  ^i.   • 

oMer  the        Biispicion  of  the  Scots,  had  conspired  to  increase  their 
^  discontent.      In  1695  William  Paterson,  the  erratic 

genius  who  had  devised  the  Bank  of  England,  had  set  afloat 
another  scheme  which  was  to  give  Scotland  her  share  of  the  colo- 
nial trade  of  the  world  and  make  the  promoters  fabulously  rich. 
His  scheme  was  to  plant  a  colony  of  Scotsmen  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  and  by  securing  an  easy  and  safe  transit  across  the  isth- 
mus provide  a  far  more  direct  and  satisfactory  communication 
between  Asia  and  Europe  than  the  long  and  dangerous  passage 
around  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  Unfortunately  for  Paterson  and 
the  multitude  of  Scotsmen  who  invested  their  small  hoardings  in 
his  project,  Scotland,  unaided,  had  neither  the  wealth  nor  the 
industries  to  set  such  a  scheme  fairly  on  its  feet.  The  Spaniards, 
also,  ardused  by  the  threatened  invasion  of  their  rights,  waged 
relentless  war,  and  leaguing  with  the  deadly  climate,  soon  dis- 
pelled the  dreams  of  the  unhappy  wretches  who  went  out  to  gain 
a  fortune  in  the  new  world,  only  to  find  a  grave.  The  Scots,  who 
could  not  see  that  the  enterprise  was  doomed  to  fail  from  the 
first,  were  inclined  to  ascribe  the  failure  to  anything  except  the 
true  cause,  and  laid  all  the  blame  upon  Englidi  influence.     The 
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loss  of  80  much  good  Scotch  money  was  followed  by  a  paroxysm 
of  resentment,  which  rapidly  passed  into  a  dangeroos  attitude  of 
settled  hostility  to  England. 

The  wiser  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  border  folly  realized  the 
danger  of  allowing  the  reviving  spirit  of    animosity  to    grow 
unchecked,  and  in  the  interests  of  peace  began  again  to 
^Vnum^   consider  seriously  the  question  of  the  organic  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms.     The  first  commissioners,  however, 
separated  without  results,  and  when  the  Scottish  parliament  met 
in  May,  1703,  the  anti-English  elements  pushed  through  a  series  of 
articles  which  threatened  to  sever  even  the  one  slender  thread  that 
held  the  two  countries  together.     The  English  were  in  no  concilia- 
tory mood,  and  met  threat  with  threat.     In  the  autumn  of  1705 
parliament  passed  an  '*  Alien  Bill"  which  threatened  to  take  from 
the  Scots  the  rights  which  they  had  enjoyed  since  the  time  of 
James  I.,  by  once  more  treating  them  as  aliens.     The  importing 
of  their  staples,  cattle,  sheep,  coal,  and  linen,  was  also  prohibited, 
and  the  border  fortresses  restored  and  fortified.     The  act  was  to 
go  into  effect  after  Christmas,  1705.    These  acts,  which  portended 
war,  brought  to  their  senses  the  men  of  either  nation  who  were 
still  amenable  to  reason,  and  in  April,  1706,  a  new  body  of  com- 
missioners was  appointed,  thirty-one  on  each  side.     The  recent 
prestige  of  English  arms  abroad  which  deprived  Scotland  of  all 
hope  of  help  from  France,  as  well  as  the  tact  and  patience  of 
Godolphin,  Somers,  and  Montague,  carried  the  day  for  peace;  and 
in  December,  twenty-five  articles  of  union  were  formally  accepted 
by  the  commissioners  and  submitted  to  their  respective  parlia- 
ments.    By  these  articles  the  two  peoples  were  to  form  one  king- 
dom to  be  known  henceforth  as ''Oreat  Britain;''  the  sovereign 
was  to  be  determined  as  already  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment.   Each  new  sovereign  must  swear  to  maintain  the  Presby- 
terian Church  as  the  established  Church  of  Scotland.   *The  laws 
of  trade,  excise,  and  customs,  were  to  be  common  to  both  king- 
doms; other  laws  of  Scotland  were  to  remain  unchanged,  but 
subject  to  revision  by  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The 
judicial  system  of  Scotland  was  also  to  remain  unchanged,  but  an 
appeal  might  be  lodged  from  the  Scottish  court  of  Session  to  the 
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House  of  Lords.  Scotsmeu,  moreoyer,  were  to  have  all  trade 
priyileges  enjoyed  by  Englishmen.  CSoins,  weights,  and  measures 
were  to  conform  to  English  standards.  The  Scots  were  to  hare 
45  representatives  in  the  Commons  and  16  peers  in  the  Upper 
House,  who  were  to  be  elected  by  the  Scottish  peers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  parliament.  The  English  were  to  pay  £398,000  with 
which  the  Scots  were  to  pay  off  their  national  debt  and  dose  up 
the  affairs  of  the  Darien  company.  The  Scots  were  to  assume 
their  share  of  the  English  national  debt. 

On  January  16,  1707  the  Scottish  parliament  accepted  the 
conditions  of  union  by  a  vote  of  110  to  69;  the  English  parliament 
Theunum  accepted  them  on  March  6.  On  May  1  the  famous 
^eeud,  1707.  **XJnion  Jack"  was  for  the  first  time  flung  out  to  the 
breeze.    The  first  British  parliament  met  in  October. 

The  union  thus  happily  formed  soon  commended  itself  to  both 
peoples  by  reason  of  the  substantial  advantages  which  even  the 
most  violent  obstructionists  could  not  fail  to  see.  Glas- 
of  thetMm  gow  Opened  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  American  col- 
onies and  before  the  generation  had  passed  could  boast 
of  sixty-seven  vessels  engaged  in  the  American  trade.  The  trade 
in  linens  and  woolens  sprang  into  new  life.  Products  hitherto  of 
little  value,  with  new  markets  soon  became  sources  of  national 
wealth.  Agriculture  also  assumed  a  new  appearance,  and  though 
it  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  warehouses  of  Glasgow,  or 
the  shipyards  of  the  Clyde,  the  new  prosperity  was  felt  and 
appreciated.  Civilization  followed  hard  upon  the  heels  of  new 
wealth.  The  people  began  to  live  in  better,  cleaner,  and  more 
comfortable  houses.  The  old  hereditary  jurisdiction  of  the  High- 
land chieftains  gave  way  to  the  laws  and  law  courts  of  the  south 
Military  roads  threaded  their  way  among  the  mountain  gorges; 
rocks  which  once  echoed  with  the  scream  of  the  northern  eagle, 
or  the  shouts  of  rival  clansmen  at  slaughter,  soon  began  to  respond 
to  the  hum  of  peaceful  factories  or  the  shout  of  the  plowman  or 
the  shepherd. 

While  Englishmen  at  home  were  thus  securing  the  results  of 
victory,  the  tide  was  already  turning  against  the  allies  on  the 
continent.     A  new  element  had  been  thrown  into  the  scales  b\ 
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the  rising  of  the  Castilians,  who  had  rallied  to  the  sapport  of  the 
dispossessed  Bourbon  and  early  in  the  year,  with  the  help  of  a 

new  French  army,  brought  Philip  back  to  Madrid  in 
theauZ?      the  wake  of  the  retreating  Hapsburger.      Eugene  in 

Italy  was  hardly  more  successful  than  Charles  in  Spain, 

and  even  Marlborough  made  but  indifferent  progress  in  Flanders. 

The  next  year,  1708,  also,  opened  dubiously  for  the  allies.    A 

threatened  descent  of  the  Pretender   upon  the  Scottish  coast 

retained  Marlborough  in  England  until  it  was  certain 
paSr^r708.  ^^**  ^^^  Stuart  prince  had  returned  again  to  Dunkirk. 

When  the  Duke  reached  the  Netherlands  he  found  the 
towns  which  he  had  won  two  years  before  voluntarily  opening 
their  gates  to  the  French.  Ghent  and  Bruges  had  already 
received  French  garrisons,  and  to  save  Oudenarde,  the  duke 
crossed  the  Scheldt  and  on  July  11  forced  the  French  to  fight 
him  before  the  town.  It  was  no  such  victory  as  Blenheim  or 
Ramillies,  but  it  was  enough  to  check  the  advance  of  Louis  and 
force  him  to  sue  for  peace.  France  was  exhausted;  her  resources 
spent;  the  sufferings  of  her  people,  terrible.  The  allies,  however, 
sternly  insisted  that  Louis  should  not  only  yield  the  chief  points 
in  contention,  but  that  he  should  also  send  his  French  armies  to 
drive  his  grandson  out  of  Spain.  This  humiliation  Louis  refused 
to  accept  and  once  more  determined  upon  war.  The  nation, 
suffering  and  burdened  though  it  was,  rallied  with  fine  spirit  to 
the  support  of  the  aged  monarch.  Something  of  the  old  national 
pride  flashed  up;  and  late  in  the  summer  of  1709  Louis  was  able 
to  throw  Marshal  Vilbrs  with  an  army  of  70,000  men  into  Flan- 
ders, in  the  hope  of  saving  the  wreck  of  the  French  border  cities. 
Toumay  had  fallen,  and  Marlborough  and  Eugene  were  before 
Moris.  With  80,000  men  they  at  once  advanced  to  meet  Villars 
and  on  September  11  found  him  posted  in  a  strong  position  at  the 
village  of  Malplaquet.  Marlborough  won  the  day  but  it  cost  him 
21,000  men,  twice  the  loss  of  the  French.  The  enemy,  more- 
over, retired  in  good  order.  Mons  fell,  bat  it  was  the  only  reward 
of  a  dearly  bonght  victory. 

At  home,  moreover,  the  nation  had  grown  weary  of  victories 
that  brought  no  peace,  and  when  news  came  of  the  slaughter  at 
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Malplaquet,  the  feeling  of  triumph  waa  stifled  in  the  horror  of 
the  'Meluge  of  blood. "  The  composite  ministry  had  been  replaced 
asMndf  n  ^^  ^^^^  ^y  *  purely  Whig  ministry,  in  which  the 
of  Vf  wtiia    old  Junto  were  represented  by  Somcrs,  Wharton,  and 

Russell,  now  earl  of  Orford.  For  three  years  they 
had  now  conducted  the  war  and  the  people  justly  made  them 
responsible  for  Malplaquet  and  were  willing  to  belieye  them 
capable  of  any  villainy  in  carrying  out  their  schemes.  While 
matters  were  thas  rapidly  approaching  the  boiling  point,  a  triyial 
aflFair,  such  as  in  ordinary  times  would  have  passed  probably 

without  notice,  broaght  on  the  crisis.  Dr.  Sache?- 
SaOheoerem  qtqIIj  a  popular  clergyman  of  Tory  sympathies,  in  a 

public  address  went  otLt  of  his  way  to  attack  the 
Bevolution,  the  Protestant  succession,  and  the  Whig  administra- 
tion. The  Whigs  thought  that,  in  consideration  of  the  existing 
tension,  such  boldness  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  deter- 
mined to  impeach  the  meddlesome  preacher.  To  Anne  the  cham- 
pion of  old-time  Toryism  was  a  hero,  and  she  marked  him  at  once 
for  preferment.  She  also  welcomed  the  unmistakable  evidences 
of  the  incoming  tide,  and  without  waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
new  parliament  dismissed  Marlborough's  friends  and  brought 
back  his  old  enemies,  Harley,  St.  John,  and  Rochester. 

A  marked  change  had  also  come  over  the  household  of  the 
queen.     Harley  had  placed  at  her  side  his  kinswoman,  Abigail 

Hill,  Mrs.  Masham,  whose  gentle  demeanor  and  quiet, 
CfmrehWs,     ^»ctf  ul  ways,  in  such  contrast  with  the  explosions  to 

which  the  stormy  Sarah  was  liable,  had  steadily  won 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  her  mistress,  and  had  finally  dis- 
placed the  older  favorite  altogether.  The  rupture  came  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Sacheverell  trial,  when  the  imperions 
duchess  left  the  court  for  good.  As  Harley  forsaw,  the  fall  of 
Marlborough  soon  followed  the  retirement  of  his  wife.  With  the 
ministry  and  the  Commons  against  him,  the  queen's  favor  gone, 
and  peace  at  hand,  his  brilliant  talents  were  no  longer  needed. 
A  host  of  libelers,  in  whose  mean  souls  there  was  little  apprecia- 
tion for  the  duke's  greatness,  set  their  imaginations  to  work  to 
invent  charges  of  peculation,  fraud,  and  even  cowardice.     In  vain 
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he  attempted  to  make  peace  with  the  now  all-powerfnl  Tories. 
His  oyertures  only  lost  him  the  respect  of  his  remaining  Whig 
friends,  and  enabled  the  Tories  effectually  to  defeat  his  plans  for 
the  farther  condaot  of  the  war.  Tet  when  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1711,  he  had  influence  enough 
left  to  induce  the  Whig  Lords  to  declare  against  peace.  The 
Tory  ministry,  however,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  creating 
twelve  new  Tory  peers,  were  able  to  swamp  the  Whig  majority  in 
the  Lords,  secure  Marlborough's  dismissal,  and  condemn  him  on  a 
charge  of  peculation  to  the  amount  of  £250,000. 

With  the  fall  of  the  duke  all  serious  opposition  to  the  peace  on 
the  part  of  England  ceased.    The  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 

^^^  in  April  1711,  had  put  the  main  point  at  issue  between 
of  utrteht,  France  and  the  allies  in  an  entirely  new  light.  The 
Archduke  Charles  had  not  only  succeeded  to  the 
hereditary  domain  of  the  Austrian  House  of  Hapsburg,  but  he 
was  also  chosen  to  succeed  his  brother  as  emperor.  It  was  obvi- 
ously inconsistent,  therefore,  for  the  allies  to  continue  a  war  which 
had  been  undertaken  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
in  order  further  to  expand  the  already  vast  domain  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg.  The  recent  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  elder  brother  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  also  greatly  diminished  the  possibility  of  Philip's 
ever  succeeding  to  the  French  throne.  The  cause  of  the  balance 
of  power  could  be  far  better  served,  now  that  France  had  been 
seriously  crippled,  by  leaving  the  Bourbon  king  on  the  Spanish 
throne.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1713,  the  series  of  treaties, 
known  as  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  were  signed  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  all  the  powers  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  the  empe- 
ror; the  next  year  the  emperor  also  made  his  terms  with  Louis. 

The  gain  to  Great  Britain  was  very  great.  The  commercial 
privileges  which  were  accorded  her,  alone  more  than  compensated 
for  the  enormous  debt  of  £34,000,000,  which  the  war 
Peaee^  had  Saddled  upon  posterity.  The  Protestant  succession 
Grtax  was  safc.  The  possession  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  Port 

Mahon,  secured  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  French  claim  to  the  Hudson  Bay  territories 
adjusted  the  balance  of  power  in  North  America,  although  Canada 
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and  the  MissiMippi  yalley  were  still  to  be  fongbt  for.  The  war« 
also,  kept  France  from  aecnring  a  partnership  in  the  Spanish 
monopoly  in  the  West  Indies;  and  scored  a  new  advantage  for 
England  in  its  oommercial  riyalry  with  the  Dutch,  by  obtaining  in 
the  Spanish  Indies,  besides  other  privileges,  the  control  of  the 
slave-trade. 

The  ''Good  Qneen  Anne*'  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  the 
peace  which  she  so  dearly  loved.     She  died  August  1, 1714,  a 

month  before  the  last  of  the  treaties  was  signed.  The 
Death  nf  gain  of  the  Tories  had  been  substantial  and  their 
(nut  1,  m4,     return  to  power,  apparently,  was  to  be  permanent.    In 

1711  parliament  bad  enacted  a  ''Property  Qualification 
Bill,'*  which  forbade  any  one  who  did  not  possess  an  income  from 
land  of  at  least  £600  a  year  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
county,  or  an  income  of  £300  a  year  for  a  borough.  The  restric- 
tion did  much  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the  landed  aristocracy, 
strengthening  them  against  the  rising  influence  of  the  commercial 
classes;  it  remained  unchanged  until  1858.  In  1711,  also,  the 
Occasional  Conformity  Bill  became  a  law,  and  thus,  for  a  time  at 
least.  Whig  nonconformists  were  excluded  from  the  boroughs. 
Even  the  extreme  Tories,  the  Jacobites,  took  heart,  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  St.  John,  recently  made  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  laid 
their  plans  to  deliver  the  crown  upon  the  death  of  Anne  to  her 
dispossessed  brother.  But  the  end  came  before  the  Tory  leaders 
were  ready  to  act,  and  George  of  Hanover  passed  quietly  to  the 
English  throne. 

Before  Anne  is  dismissed,  the  England  over  which  she  ruled 
should  receive  a  passing  notice.     During  the  seventeenth  century 

the  population  had  steadily  increased.  London,  as 
o/*lmi?!^"^  always,  was  the  one  great  city  of  the  kingdom.     The 

commercial  influences  of  the  age  had  markedly  increased 
the  population  of  the  great  seaport  towns  of  the  south  and  west, 
yet  Bristol,  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  could  boast  of  only 
one-seventeenth  of  the  population  of  the  great  Thames  port.  In 
spite  of  its  prosperity,  however,  London  was  not  a  pleasant  place 
to  live  in.  The  great  fire  of  Charies  II. 's  reign  had  offered  the 
opportanity  of  securing  wider  streets  and  better  drainage,  and  the 
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goTornment  had  formally  commissioned  the  famous  arohiteot  of 
the  Restoration^  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  to  famish  plans  for  the 
new  city.  In  the  haste  to  rehnild,  however,  Wren's  plans  had 
been  ignored,  and  in  the  reign  of  Anne  the  city  with  its  teeming 
population  of  700,000  souls  was  just  as  dirty  and  uuhealthful  as 
ever;  the  death  rate  exceeded  the  birth  rate  each  year,  sometimes 
in  plague  years  reaching  the  appalling  total  of  80,000.  The 
ancient  watch  service,  the  duties  of  which  were  sustained  by  old 
men  whom  age  and  rheumatism  had  incapacitated  for  ordinary 
labor,  had  long  since  been  outgrown.  Boistering  young  men  of 
fashion  made  night  hideous  with  their  wild  pranks,  roaring 
through  the  streets,  driving  honest  folk  in  terror  into  their  homes, 
and  upsetting  the  watch  or  beating  him  with  his  own  staff  shoald 
he  attempt  to  interfere;  Footpads  lurked  in  the  dark  shadows; 
thieving  and  house-breaking  were  common,  and  robbing  was  fre- 
quently  attended  by  murder.  For,  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
penalties  which  the  harsh  code  of  the  day  prescribed  even  for 
trivial  offenses,  the  thief.  If  discovered,  was  generally  certain  to 
kill  his  victim  rather  than  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  law.  The 
sword  or  rapier  was  a  part  of  the  dress  of  every  gentleman;  while 
<*your  good  man'*  went  equipped  with  a  stout  oaken  cudgel  or 
bludgeon,  in  the  handling  of  which  he  was  an  artist. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  kingdom  was  far 
worse  in  Anne's  reign  than  at  the  present  time.  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth  had  tried  branding,  ear-piercing,  and 
whipping  to  stop  vagrancy.  Elizabeth  had  allowed  the 
'Hramp"  to  be  seized  and  reduced  to  servitude  by  any  one  who 
should  put  a  collar  on  him.  Charles  II.  had  sent  his  vagrants  to 
the  colonies.  In  Queen  Anne^s  reign  they  were  pressed  into  the 
army  and  carried  off  to  the  continent  to  furnish  marks  for  French 
cannon.  The  Poor  Laws  of  Henry  VIII.  as  left  by  Elizabeth, 
still  remained  in  force.  Each  parish  was  compelled  to  look  after 
its  own  poor,  keep  up  its  "poor  house,"  find  work  for  those  who 
could  work,  and  apprentice  the  children.  The  number  of  "free- 
bom  Englishmen"  who  were  cared  for  in  this  way  is  startling, — 
1,300,000,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population.  At  the  present 
time  the  proportion  is  about  one  to  thirty. 
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England  was  still  an  agricultural  country;  the  great  staple 
was  grain.  Prices  depended  upon  the  harrest,  and  fluctuations 
^  were  frequent  and  violent.    In  1699  wheat  rose  to  56s 

vraifiatitf      a  quarter,  but  in  1702  an  abundant  harvest  brought  it 


down  again  to  26b.  Wool  was  second  in  importance  to 
grain.  Even  in  the  old  Plantagenet  days  the  English  meadows 
had  been  famous  for  their  sheep. 

Manufacturing  was  still  in  its  infancy,  due  partly  to  the  con- 
servatism of  the  people,  and  partly  to  the  crude  appliances  used. 

Edward  III.  had  brought  over  weavers  from  the  Neth- 
Mm;  wool,      erlands  to  show  his  people  how  to  manafacture  their 

own  wool.  The  Reformation,  also,  had  greatly  rein- 
forced the  colonies  of  foreign  cloth  workers.  Englishmen,  how- 
ever, were  loath  to  believe  that  as  good  cloth  could  be  made  in 
their  own  looms  as  on  the  continent,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was  found  necessary  for  parliament  to  protect  and  encourage 
the  home  industry  by  special  laws.  The  manufacture  of  English 
cloth,  thus  favored,  was  steadily  advancing.  Leeds,  though 
insignificant  compared  with  the  modem  city,  was  already  recog- 
nized as  the  center  of  the  trade.  The  cotton  industry  was  far 
behind  the  woolen,  yet  in  William^s  reign  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton was  of  sufficient  importance  to  secure  the  prohibition  of 
Indian  muslins  and  chintzes.  The  fibre  was  brought  from  the 
colonies  to  be  made  up  in  England.  In  1701  the  exportation  of 
cotton  goods  from  England  amounted  to  £23,000. 

The  coal-fields  were  as  yet  hardly  laid  open.  Coal  was  used 
for  cooking  and  heating,  but  iron  smelting  had  to  depend  upon 
the  forest  oak.  Sheffield  was  already  famous  for  its  cutlery, 
although  the  output  was  small.  The  weaving  of  silk,  and  the 
making  of  glass,  paper,  and  hats,  received  a  direct  impetus  from 
the  thousands  of  Huguenots  who  were  driven  out  of  France  by 
the  tyranny  of  Louis  XIV.  and  had  brought  with  them  to  Eng- 
land their  knowledge  of  these  useful  and  important  industries. 

The  condition  of  the  English  laborer  was  far  below  the  pres- 
ent; yet  he  was  much  better  off  than  his  brother  on  the  continent 
His  pay  was  lOd  a  day;  a  soldier  received  8d.  A  French  soldier 
received  3d.     There  was  nothing,  however,  to  encourage  imall 
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sayings;  there  were  neither  savings-hanks  nor  opportunities  for 
small  inyestments.  Yet  the  living  of  the  laborer  was  good; 
TFLftLiTijirjr  ^^^  ^^  much  choapor  than  now,  compared  with 
the  rate  of  wages.  Tea  and  cofFee  had  not  yet  come 
into  common  use.  Wine  was  beyond  the  laborer;  for  bever- 
age his  choice  was  limited  to  spirits,  cider,  beer,  milk,  or  water. 
Beer  was  the  favorite.  The  quantity  consumed  per  annum  is 
startling;  a  quart  a  day,  it  was  estimated,  was  brewed  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  England. 

Tea  had  been  brought  into  the  country  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  the  Dutch,  but  it  was  still  regarded  as  a  great  luxury, 
a  gift  for  kings.  Mr.  Pepys  mentions  in  his  diary  bis 
first  cup  of  tea  as  an  occasion  of  some  moment.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  however,  with  the  expansion  of  trade,  tea- 
drinking  extended  rapidly  though  the  price  was  still  high,  varying 
with  the  quality  from  thirteen  to  twenty  shillings  per  pound. 

Coffee  entered  England  a  little  later  than  tea,  having  been  first 
introduced  at  Oxford  by  a  Cretan  student  just  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  Its  use,  however,  spread 
rapidly,  and  the  coffee-house  soon  became  a  social  power. 
Anne's  reign  is  famous  for  its  brilliant  authors.  ^^There  is 
probably  no  period  so  short,  in  which  so  many  famous  works  have 
The'^AuauB'  ^^^  given  to  the  world.'*  It  has  been  called  the 
EnaiSn  ^  "Augustan  Age"  of  English  Literature;  an  Augustan 
wteroture.  age,  howevcr,  without  its  Augustus  or  its  Maecenas. 
And  yet  though  great  patrons  were  not  conspicuous,  successful 
authorship  had  never  before  paid  so  well.  Addison  made  bis  for- 
tune by  a  single  poem.  Pope,  Swift,  Defoe,  all  the  great  literary 
lights  of  the  age,  knew  how  to  make  themselves  useful  to  the  poli- 
ticians who  dealt  in  patronage,  and  freely  devoted  their  splendid 
talents  to  the  party  warfare  of  the  day.  Swift's  Drapisr  Letters 
in  1724  forced  George  I.'s  ministers  to  withdraw  a  project  for 
furnishing  Ireland  with  a  new  coinage  known  as '' Wood's  Pence," 
while  Defoe's  True  Barn  Englishnmn  first  opened  the  eyes  of  his 
fellow  citizens  to  the  real  greatness  of  William's  service  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  introduction  of  Party  government  made  the  newspaper 
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necessary.  The  occasional  pamphlet  had  performed  a  real  ser- 
vice; but  it  was  in  every  way  deeirable  to  secure  a  large  and 
jEariy  regular  circle  of  readers  in  order  to  present  the  pur- 

newifpaperM.  poses  and  plans  of  rival  party  leaders  to  the  public.  It 
was  in  this  service  that  pens  such  as  were  wielded  by  Swift  or 
Addison,  Bolingbroke  or  Defoe  could  be  of  most  service.  Thus 
in  1709  was  bom  Steele's  Tatler^  journal  of  literary  criticism  rather 
than  newspaper,  to  give  way  in  1711  to  the  more  famous  Spectator 
of  Addison  and  Steele.  This  last  was  a  more  ambitious  sheet;  it 
appeared  daily  and  performed  the  work  both  of  the  modern  maga- 
zine and  the  modern  newspaper,  combining  dignified  discussions 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  or  of  the  ancient  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase, 
or  reflections  on  Westminster  Abbey,  or  a  discassion  of  the  Ex- 
change or  of  the  Bank  of  England,  vnth  criticisms  of  the  outra- 
geous hoops  worn  by  the  ladies  of  the  period  or  of  the  custom  of 
wearing  patches  on  the  face.  In  the  next  era  the  party  organ, 
pure  and  simple,  appears  in  the  famous  Craftsman, 


CHAPTER  III 


WALPOLE  AND'  THE  FIRST  EBA  OF  WHIG  BULB 

OEOBOE  /.,  27M-r27 
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With  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  the  political 
waters,  which  had  been  kept  stirred  ap  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, speedily  cleared.  The  new  king  was  fully  aware  of  the 
debt  which  he  owed  the  Whigs,  and  without  taking  trouble  to 
comprehend  the  English  Constitution  or  enter  into  the  merits  of 
party  controversy,  he  committed  himself  unreservedly  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Whig  leaders  and  allowed  them  to  fill  the  places  of  the 
government  with  their  partisans.  Furthermore,  he  knew  so 
little  English  that  he  left  the  council  chamber  to  his  ministers 
and  accepted  their  decisions  with  full  confidence  that  they  under- 
stood better  than  he  what  was  best  for  the  ciown  and  best  for  ihe 
nation.    The  more  violent  Tories  like  Bolingbroke  and  Ormonde 
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fled  to  the  continent.  Some  like  Sir  William  Wyndham  remained 
to  gather  together  the  wreck  of  the  party  in  the  forlorn  hope  of 
holding  the  Jacobite  wing  together.  But  this  only  hastened  the 
passing  of  the  older  Toryism.  The  great  bulk  of  the  party  had 
neyer  seriously  desired  the  Stuart  restoration.  They  understood 
full  well  that  a  Jacobite  triumph  wonld  mean  the  repudiation  of 
the  national  debt  and  the  destruction  of  the  public  credit.  Even 
the  der^  and  the  country  squire  felt  their  ardor  cool  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  new  and  vast  interests  of  the  commercial  classes; 
interests  which  were  not  so  widely  divorced  from  their  own  that 
they  could  afford  to  imperil  them  for  the  sake  of  sentiment. 

The  story  was  fully  told  by  the  results  of  the  first  general  elec- 
tion of  the  new  reign.  Barely  fifty  members  of  the  old  Tory  fol- 
Di89oiun<m  lo^^g  ^®re  returned.  Bolingbroke  heard  the  news 
Mr/v5*^  across  the  channel  and  from  his  safe  retreat  wrote, 
fiiircK.  1715.  "The  Tory  party  is  gone."  It  was  the  quietus  of  older 
Toryism,  written  by  the  man  who  more  than  any  other  living  Eng- 
lishman  represented  its  aims  and  its  spirit.  The  party  now  had 
no  excuse  for  existence,  and  no  one  saw  the  fact  more  clearly  than 
Bolingbroke,  or  felt  more  certainly  that  a  revival  of  Toryism 
would  be  not  only  useless  but  aimless.  With  Ormonde,  there- 
fore, he  turned  to  find  occupation  in  the  train  of  the  exiled  Stuart; 
while  the  men  who  had  formed  the  body  of  the  party  folded  then- 
tents  and  abandoned  the  field,  leaving  the  Whigs  to  quarrel  among 
themselves  over  the  spoils  of  victory. 

The  overwhelming  character  of  the  Whig  victory  and  the  long, 
unbroken  tenure  of  Whig  rule  which  followed,  were  of  the  great- 
est importance  in  the  future  history  of  the  constitution, 
tionaisio'  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  those  principles  for 
the  WMo  which  Bussell  had  laid  down  his  life  and  Shaftesbury 
had  gone  into  exile.  In  the  long  era  of  Whig  supre- 
macy the  theories  of  the  Bevolution  fast  hardened  into  custom 
and  custom  soon  passed  into  unwritten  law.  The  old  constitu- 
tion, unchanged  in  form,  was  gradually  supplanted  by  a  new  con- 
stitution of  conventions,  or  understandings,  not  recognized  by  the 
statute  law,  yet  intrenched  in  the  habit  of  political  thought  of  the 
nation.     In  the  theory  of  the  constitution  the  executive  power 
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itill  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  but  in  the  new  unwritten  oon* 
stitntion  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  small  committee  of  minis- 
ters, the  cabinet,  who  held  their  position  by  reason  of  the 
confidence  and  support  of  a  majority  of  the  Honse  of  Commons. 
The  Honse  of  Lords,  also,  lost  its  coordinate  power  as  a  legislatiye 
body.  The  ministry,  controlled  by  the  Commons,  and  itself  in 
control  of  the  ezecntive,  had  learned  the  trick  of  forcing  its  mess- 
nies  upon  the  Upper  House,  by  resorting  to  the  expedient  which 
the  Tories  first  devised,  of  creating  enough  new  peers  to  swamp 
the  opposition;  a  measure  which  it  has  been  hardly  necessary  to 
use  since,  for  the  threat  generally  has  been  sufficient  to  compel 
the  opposition  lords  to  acquiesce  when  once  confronted  by  a 
united  and  determined  House  of  Commons. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Whig  party,  howeyer,  was  by  no  means 
an  unmixed  good.  The  moral  tone  of  the  era  was  too  feeble  to 
^^^^  resist  the  ordinary  effects  of  OTerconfidence  on  the  part 
1^  tha  Whig  of  the  accredited  leaders  of  the  triumphant  party.  The 
peaceful  waters  of  the  political  pool  became  stagnant; 
security  bred  corruption  to  which  the  local  institutions  of  the 
eighteenth  century  all  too  readily  lent  themselves.  In  the  coun- 
ties freeholders  had  votes;  but  under  the  continued  concentration 
of  estates  the  number  of  freeholders  was  rapidly  diminishing.  In 
the  boroughs  the  franchise  was  fixed  by  no  general  principle.  In 
a  few  towns  manhood  suffrage  prevailed;  in  more,  household 
suffrage;  in  most,  the  franchise  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  self- 
perpetuating  corporations.  The  proportion  of  representation  was 
even  more  arbitrary  and  irregular;  an  obscure  Cornish  village 
could  boast  of  as  many  members  in  parliament  as  one  of  the  great 
shires  of  the  kingdom.  Outside  of  London,  Westminster,  Bris- 
tol, and  a  few  other  towns,  where  some  electoral  freedom  stlQ 
existed,  the  local  administration  lay  in  the  hands  of  a  close 
oligarchy,  who  in  the  absence  of  any  moral  motive  readily  yielded 
to  the  control  of  the  great  Whig  proprietors,  and  thus  easily  fell 
a  victim  to  bribery.  Parliament,  moreover,  always  sat  with  closed 
doors;  the  report  of  its  debates  was  forbidden,  and  if  perchance 
some  rumors  of  the  nefarious  log-rolling  within  ever  got  beyond 
the  walls,  a  swarm  of  subsidized  scribblers  sat  with  pens  readity 
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dipped  in  honey  or  venom  to  defend  patroui  or  attack  their 
detractors. 

The  clergy,  which  in  ordinary  times  may  be  connted  upon  to 
Bound  the  first  note  of  warning  against  corruption  and  wickedness 
in  high  places,  manifested  all  the  moral  lassitude  which 
^"Sul^Sermf'  P®^^®^  other  ranks  of  public  service.  The  church 
*'slept  and  rotted  in  peace."  The  establishment  was 
still  revered  as  a  semi-political  institution ;  but  the  clergy  as  a 
body  were  despised.  The  great  landowners  used  their  right  of 
appointment  to  church  livings  to  supply  snug  incomes  for  younger 
sons,  who  though  in  orders  retained  all  the  vices  and  f  aalts  of 
their  class,  drawing  the  tithes,  often  of  more  than  one  parish,  and 
leaving  the  work  to  half -fed  curates.  Bishoprics  were  listed  as 
political  patronage  to  be  gained  by  lobbying  and  intrigue,  nor  were 
the  characters  of  the  men  who  succeeded  in  winning  the  prizes 
above  the  methods  used.  Ohurches  were  abandoned  to  decay;  the 
people,  left  with  teachers  whom  they  had  ceased  to  respect,  or 
with  no  teachers  at  all,  lapsed  into  a  state  which  bordered  on 
heathenism.  Among  the  nonconformists,  religious  life  was  of  far 
higher  tone,  but  their  number  was  diminishing  and  the  old  fervor 
oooling;  enthusiasm  was  not  popular. 

Yet  though  morally  decadent,  though  to  the  lover  of  goodness 
or  greatness,  a  dreary  wilderness  where  selfishness,  insincerity, 
and  cynicism  reign,  the  era  of  the  Georges  was  yet  a  preparation 
for  the  greater  era  to  come.  In  the  commercial  treaties  which 
were  secured  as  a  result  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and 
in  the  later  treaties  of  the  era  of  Chatham,  English  statesmen 
laid  anew  the  foundations  of  England's  commercial  greatness, 
enlarging  and  strengthening  the  entire  scope  of  colonial  enterprise 
and  preparing  for  the  advent  of  a  new  England  beyond  the  seas. 
Of  even  greater  importance,  both  to  the  new  England  to  be,  as 
well  as  to  the  old  Ibigland  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  the  final 
acceptance  in  the  political  creed  of  the  nation  of  those  principles 
of  parliamentary  government  which  the  Whig  leaders  had 
wrought  out  of  their  great  revolution.  The  moral  life  of  Eng- 
land, moreover,  was  not  dead,  not  even  paralyzed;  it  was  onlf 
(deeping,  worn  out,  utterly  exhausted  by  the  struggle  of  the  cen- 
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tnry  passed.  England  needed  rest  to  prepare  for  tlie  en  of 
Whitfield  and  the  Wesleys,  of  Wilberforce  and  Howard,  of  Bright 
and  Cobden. 

The  great  Whig  leaders  were  fnlly  represented  in  the  first 
ministry  of  George  I.  Marlborough,  tiie  recognized  chief  of  the 
The  TmtM'  P*^??  ^'^^  there,  but  his  strength  was  broken  and  his 
i^^l^h^ii  splendid  career  virtually  ended.  The  labor  of  organiz- 
Wdipoie,  ing  the  new  government  fell  to  younger  and  more  vigor- 
ous men.  Lord  Townshend,  as  Northern  Secrt^tary  of  State,  was 
virtually  chief  minister;  with  him  were  associated  Shrewsbury, 
Sunderland,  Pulteney,  and  Robert  Walpole.  The  last,  about 
whose  career  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges  center,  was  bom 
of  Yorkshire  parentage  of  good  family.  He  had  come  to  man- 
hood in  the  stifling  atmosphere  which  marked  the  period  of  the 
later  Stuarts,  and  had  learned  to  suspect  goodness  and  despise 
sentiment  with  the  contempt  of  a  hardened  politician. 

The  parliament  which  mefc  in  March,  1715,  reviewed  and  con- 
denmed  the  negotiations  by  which  the  Tories  had  forced  the 

Treaty  of  Utrecht  upon  the  country.  They  also 
fi' 8^01  the      passed   Bills   of    Attainder  against  Bolmgbroke  and- 

Ormonde;  while  Harley,  now  earl  of  Oxford,  the  late 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Anne,  was  impeached  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.  The  prosecution,  however,  was  without  other  g;roun(i 
than  party  vindictiveness,  and  after  dragging  along  for  two  years, 

the  case  was  finally  dropped.  A  belated  attempt  of  the 
r»*>aof        Jacobites  to  raise   Scotland  m  the  name  of  *  James 

VIII.,*'  still  further  increased  the  strength  of  the 
Whigs.  In  England  Jacobitism  was  dead;  and  although  Lord 
Derwentwater,  a  grandson  of  Charles  II.,  and  a  few  country  gen- 
tlemen took  up  arms  in  Northumberland  and  Lancashire,  the 
great  mass  of  the  Tory  gentry  looked  on  with  indifference, 
while  the  Whig  government  set  itself  in  motion  to  crush  the 
rising.  On  November  13,  1715  the  English  Jacobites  were  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  their  arms  at  Preston  on  the  Bibble.  Oo 
the  same  day  the  Scottish  Jacobitrs  under  command  of  John 
Erskine.  earl  of  Mar,  "Bobbing  John,"  were  effectively  checked 
in  an  indecisive  action  at  Sheriffmuir.      In  December,  Jamei 
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appeared  on  the  scene,  but  he  had  no  faith  in  his  cause  and  was 
without  the  courage  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  forlorn  hope. 
On  the  4th  of  February  with  Mar,  he  sailed  away  again,  leaving 
Derwentwater  and  his  companions  in  arms  to  make  the  easiest 
terms  they  could  with  the  haDgman. 

This  ill-fated  and  ill-managed  expedition  proved  two  things : 
first  J  that  the  Jacobite  leaders  were  utterly  reckless  and  incom- 

^  potent  and  unworthy  of  confidence;   and  second^  that 

^aiiiiA*  the  English  gentry  did  not  intend  to  risk  their  necks 
for  any  Stuart  Pretender;  —  facts  which  greatly 
strengthened  the  Whigs  and  their  Hanoverian  dynasty.  Yet  so 
little  enthusiasm  was  there  over  the  phlegmatic  George  and  his 
ngly  mistresses,  that  in  the  spring  of  1716  the  Whig  leaders  deter- 
mined not  to  risk  the  return  of  a  Tory  majority  when  the  three 
years'  limit  prescribed  by  law  should  have  expired,  but  to  make 
sure  of  retaining  the  power  in  their  own  hands  by  extending  the 
parliamentary  term  to  seven  years.  The  act,  known  as  the  '*  Sep- 
tennial Act,'*  brought  out  the  severest  criticism;  and  yet,  that  it 
still  remains  the  law  of  England,  may  be  takeu  as  fair  evidence 
that  the  wisdom  of  a  longer  parliamentary  term  has  been  justified 
by  experience. 

The  Whigs  were  destined  to  suffer  the  lob  of  most  great  parties 
when  left  without  opposition.  They  soon  began  to  quarrel  among 
themselves;  and  in  1717  finally  split  into  two  factions, 
^I^U party,  *^®  ^^®  rallying  around  Townshend  and  Walpole,  and 
the  other  around  Stanhope  and  Sunderland.  The 
cause  of  the  quarrel  was  the  question  of  the  attitude  which  Eng- 
land should  take  toward  the  wars  of  the  Hanoverian  Electorate. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Sweden  had  been  at  war  with 
Denmark  and  Iforway.  In  1715  Denmark  sold  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den  to  the  Elector  George.  This  purchase  involved  Hanover  in 
the  great  northern  quarrel,  since  Denmark  had  only  recently 
acquired  these  regions  by  conquest,  and  the  king  of  Sweden  was 
by  no  means  inclined  to  renounce  his  claims.  The  Act  of  Settle- 
ment of  1701  had  sought  to  protect  England  against  complications 
which  might  arise  from  the  position  of  Hanover  upon  the  con- 
tinent by  forbidding  the  king  to  involve  England  in  war  for  hia 
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foreign  possessions  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  When, 
therefore,  in  1716  George  proposed  to  send  an  English  fleet  into 
the  Baltio  to  defend  his  new  acquisitions,  he  met  a  determined 
opposition  in  the  Townshend  faction.  As  a  result,  Townshend  was 
forced  out  of  his  secretaryship,  and  compelled  to  accept  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Ireland,  while  Stanhope,  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
king,  became  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Iforthem  Depart- 
ment, In  1717  Stanhope  succeeded  in  concluding  a  Triple  Alli- 
ance between  England,  France,  and  Holland,  and  yirtually 
committed  England  to  the  support  of  Hanover  against  Sweden. 
Townshend,  Walpole,  and  Methuen  withdrew  from  the  ministry, 
and  joining  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  began  a  furious  opposition 
in  parliament  against  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government. 

Both  Stanhope  and  Sunderland,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury, were  able  men,  and  under  their  leadership  the  Whig  policy 
The  Stan-  ^'  undoing  the  work  of  the  Tories  continued  even  more 
tnt^^ime  vigorously  than  under  Townshend.  In  January  1719 
poiunf.  they  swept  away  the  Occasional  Conformity  Act,  aad 

even  proposed  to  abolish  the  old  Test  Act  in  favor  of  the  noncon- 
formists; but  public  opinion  was  not  yet  ready  to  throw  the  door 
wide  open,  though  willing  to  open  it  enough  for  Protestant  dis- 
senters of  easy  conscience  to  squeeze  through.  Another  measure 
of  the  Stanhope  ministry,  the  'Peerage  Bill,"  which  proposed  to 
take  from  the  crown  the  right  of  creating  peers  at  will  by  limit- 
ing the  number  which  could  be  made  at  any  one  time  to  six,  also 
failed,  largely  owing  to  the  vigorous  attacks  of  Walpole.  The 
opposition  had  now  proved  its  strength,  and  Stanhope  to  save 
himself  was  glad  to  accept  a  reconciliation  with  his  old  colleagues. 
In  1720  both  Walpole  and  Townshend  were  taken  back  into  office. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Stanhope  ministry  was  even  more 
thoroughgoing  in  its  Whiggism  than  its  domestic  policy.  The 
stanhope  Regent  Orleans,  who  was  interested  in  securing  his  own 
SvSSgn '  succession  in  case  the  young  King  Louis  XV.  should 
policy,  die  without  direct  issne,  was  entirely  willing  not  only 

to  assure  England  and  Holland  of  the  separation  of  the  crowns 
of  France  and  Spain,  but  also  to  pledge  himself  to  expel  the 
Pretender  from  French  territory  and  support   the  Hanoverian 
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saccession.  The  Spanish  Minister,  Alberoni,  still  farther  threw 
the  game  into  the  hands  of  the  Whig  ministers  by  seizing  Sardinia 
in  1717,  and  Sicily  in  1718,  reopening  issues  once  settled  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  driving  the  emperor  to  oast  in  his  lot  with 
the  Triple  Alliance.  Spain,  like  France  seventeen  years  earlier, 
was  now  isolated ;  but  unlike  France,  she  had  neither  resources 
nor  prestige  on  her  side,  and  when  in  1718  the  English  Admiral 
Byng  destroyed  her  fleet  off  Gape  Pesaro,  with  her  territories 
invaded  both  by  England  and  France,  she  was  glad  to  make  peace, 
and  accept  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  dominions  as  prescribed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  leaving  Sicily  to  the  emperor,  and  Sar- 
dinia to  the  House  of  Savoy. 

The  same  good  fortune  attended  the  Stanhope  ministry  in 
dealing  with  the  Baltic  states.  In  December  1718  the  romantic 
wsnAnfthA  ^harlos  XII.  of  Sweden  was  shot  before  Frederikshald 
wjTthem       in  Norway,  and  Sweden,  no  longer  feared,  soon  dropped 

back  into  its  old  position  of  second  rate  importance. 
One  by  one  the  northern  powers  made  peace ;  some  like  England 
passed  into  active  alliance  with  Sweden  against  Bussia,  which  was 
already  the  great  threatening  power  of  the  north.  In  1721,  Peter 
the  Oreat  also  consented  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  by  the  Treaty 
of  Nystad  completed  the  quieting  of  the  Baltic.  Thus  once  more 
the  policy  of  William  had  been  vindicated,  and  equilibrium  had 
been  restored  in  Europe. 

The  complete  triumph  of  the  Stanhope  ministry  was  now  to 
prove  its  undoing.     As  the  continual  success  of  the  allied  arms 

assured  the  issue  of  the  Spanish  war,  and  Englishmen 
iea^Swe"  ^^S^^  ^  Understand  that  the  House  of  Hanover  had 
tff}^^^^  come  to  stay,  public  confidence  increased  rapidly,  and 
mSiSHSy.       ^^  ^^®   assurance  of  good  times  coming,  a  feverish 

desire  to  get  in  ahead  of  the  tide  by  means  of  happy 
investments  took  possession  of  the  people.  When,  therefore,  in 
1719,  the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Company  came  forward  with 
a  scheme  to  buy  up  the  outstanding  securities  of  the  government 
to  the  amount  of  £32,000,000,  paying  the  present  holders  in 
South  Sea  stook,  and  agreeing  to  a  reduction  of  the  interest  from 
fliven  and  eight  to  five  per  cent,  and  after  1727  to  four  per  cent, 
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Aislabie,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  eagerly  accepted  the  proposal  and 
condented  to  use  the  iuflaence  of  the  goyemment  to  assure  the 
public  of  the  prosperity  of  the  company,  or  in  modern  phrase  to 
^^boom"  its  stock,  in  order  that  the  present  holders  of  the  govern- 
ment  annuities  might  be  induced  more  readily  to  exchange  these 
safe  investments  for  South  Sea  stock. 

In  1720  parliament  gave  its  approval  and  South  Sea  stock  at 
once  rose  enormously.  Its  shares  jumped  from  £100  to  £1,000. 
_  ^  The  fever  of  speculation  seized  the  public,  and  disap- 
^ilhbu  pointed  bidders,  not  to  be  baffled  in  their  eager  expec- 

tation of  sudden  wealth,  plunged  into  all  kinds  of 
"wildcat*'  schemes  of  turning  speedy  fortunes.  The  South  Sea 
Company  began  to  fear  for  its  own  credit,  and  attacked  some  of  the 
"bubble  companies"  as  illegal.  Then  the  reaction  came,  and  the 
whole  edifice  of  cards  came  tumbling  down.  South 
thestanhupe  Sea  stock  "slumped*'  from  £1,000  a  share  to  £135. 
Universal  panic  and  distress  followed.  Many  rogues 
had  profited ;  but  many  honest  people  had  been  caught  and  saw 
their  property  swept  away  of  a  night.  The  government  in  par- 
ticular became  an  object  of  general  execration.  The  St&nhope 
ministry  was  attacked.  Aislabie  was  expelled  from  parliament 
upun  a  charge  of  '  *  infamous  corruption. "  Stanhope,  while  defend- 
ing himself  in  the  House  of  Lords,  fell  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit 
and  died  next  day.  Sunderland  was  charged  with  corruption,  and 
although  acquitted  was  compelled  to  retire. 

Walpole  and  Townshend,  fortunately  for  themselves,  were  not 
members  of  the  ministry  when  the  scheme  was  first  set  on  foot. 
Walpole  had  openly  denounced  it,  and  sought  to  expose 
^Smd'JSS^*  its  folly.  Men  who  had  been  deaf  then,  now  turned 
p^deM^^'  to  him  for  assistance.  He  was  made  First  Lord  of  the 
vjfwrtck,  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  while 
Townshend  was  advanced  to  Stanhope's  position  of 
Secretary  of  State.  The  new  ministry  set  to  work  to  restore  pub- 
lic credit.  The  dire^^tors  of  the  company  were  compelled  to  for- 
feit £2,000,000  from  their  private  estates;  the  government 
renounced  its  claims  to  a  promised  bonus  of  £7,500,000,  most  of 
which  had  not  yet  been  paid.     Thus  the  company,  by  meeting  its 
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debts,  was  enabled  to  continue  its  legitimate  line  of  business  and 
was  soon  again  upon  a  solid  basis.  The  government  regained  the 
public  confidence  and  quiet  was  restored. 

Of  the  men  to  whom  the  administration  was  now  entrusted 
Walpole  was  unquestionably  the  ablest.     He  understood  commerce 

and  finance,  and  clearly  grasped  the  importance  of 
^fl^«'»      "making  the  exportation  of  English  manufactures,  and 

the  importation  of  the  commodities  used  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  them,  as  practicable  and  easy  as  possible/'  In  1721 
he  induced  parliament  to  admit  thirty-eight  different  articles  of 
raw  material  free  of  duty.  The  following  year  he  abolished 
upwards  of  a  hundred  export  daties.  Upon  some  raw  materials, 
as  silk,  he  allowed  a  rebate  when  exported  again  in  the  manufac- 
tured form.  He  also  allowed  the  colonies  to  import  lumber  free. 
In  1730  he  permitted  the  Garolinas  to  export  their  rice  to  any  part 
of  Europe;  and  shortly  the  rice  of  America,  which  before  could 
be  sold  only  in  the  mother  country,  drove  the  rice  of  Egypt  and 
Italy  from  the  European  market.  Above  all,  he  realized  the  full 
importance  of  peace  to  any  durable  national  prosperity. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country  soon  justified  the 
soundness  of  these  measures.     The  annual  exports  of  England 

doubled  in  thirty  years.  In  George  II. 's  reign  the 
WaipoU'a      exports  of  Pennsylvania  increased  from  £15,000  to  half 

a  million.  The  trade  of  Jamaica  at  the  close  of  the 
century  equaled  that  of  all  the  American  colonies  put  together 
at  the  beginm'ng  of  George  I.'s  reign.  The  other  colonies  shared 
in  this  prosperity  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  their 
products,  and  began  to  pour  a  new  wealth  into  the  lap  of  the 
mother  country.  The  increase  in  population,  also  a  symptom  of 
prosperity,  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  new  sources  of 
wealth.  Manchester  and  Birmingham  doubled  in  a  generation. 
Liverpool  sprang  at  one  bound, — ^it  sounds  like  a  tale  of  the 
American  west, — from  an  unknown  country  town  to  the  third  port 
in  the  kingdom.  Land,  also,  increased  in  value  and  rents  rose 
proportionately.  In  Burke^s  time  rents  had  risen  fifty  per  cent 
over  the  prices  which  had  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen« 
iniy. 
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The  same  soand  bnainesslike  principles  were  applied  to  the 
management  of  the  seyeral  offices  of  the  goyernment.  In  spite  of 
^^  the  increase  of  wealth  upon  all  sides,  the  most  rigid 

omo^^  economy  was  followed  in  the  expenditnie  of  funds;  the 
debt  was  steadily  reduced  and  taxes  lessened  wherever 
possible.  At  the  death  of  Oeorge  I.  in  1727,  the  public  debt  had 
been  reduced  by  £20,000,000. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  the  remaining 
years  of  the  first  George's  reign  passed  quietly  enough.  When 
the  machinery  ran  so  smoothly  and  so  noiselessly,  there 
^q£1v7i.  ^^  ^^^^®  '^^  parliament  to  do;  less  for  the  professional 
agitators.  In  1722  another  Jacobite  plot  was  un- 
earthed, known  as  the  Atterbury  Plot,  from  one  of  its  principal 
promoters,  Francis  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  But  although 
many  arrests  were  made  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended for  a  year,  there  was  only  one  execution.  So  profound 
was  the  sense  of  security  that  Bolingbroke  was  permitted  to 
return  the  next  year. 

The  accession  of  George  II.  in  June  1727  made  little  differ- 
ence in  the  drift  of  English  politics.  The  new  king  was  a  vigorous 
hater,  "full  of  fire  and  temper,"  and  an  utter  "stranger 
cci^^<^  to  benevolence."  He  had  hated  his  father  while  he 
^^^^  '  lived;  he  hated  the  English  as  a  race  of  "king  killers 
and  republicans."  He  hated  his  father's  great  minister,  and 
thought  to  get  along  without  him.  But  his  clever  wife,  Caroline 
of  Anspach,  an  honest,  true-hearted  woman,  who  understood  the 
English  as  her  husband  did  not,  and  knew  the  value  of  Walpole, 
used  her  influence  so  wisely,  that  the  second  Townshend  ministry 
was  continued  virtually  without  a  break. 

Since  the  collapse  of  the  Stanhope  ministry,  Townshend  had 
in  the  main  continued  to  direct  foreign  affairs.  His  course,  how- 
ever, had  not  run  over  smoothly.  The  proud  Elizabeth 
Townshend  of  Fameso,  whom  Carlyle  has  dubbed  the  "Termagant 
^  of  Spain,"  who  ruled  not  only  her  husband  but  his 
kingdom  as  well,  smarting  under  the  humiliation  of  Spanish 
defeat,  in  1725  succeeded  in  persuading  the  emperor  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  Spain  against  France  and  England,  with  the  two- 
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fold  object  of  striking  at  England's  commercial  sapremacy  in 
India  and  China  by  bolstering  np  the  Ostend  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  of  robbing  England  of  her  gains  in  the  Mediterranean 
by  recovering  Gibraltar.  The  reply  of  Townshend  was  the 
counter  League  of  Hanover,  in  which  England,  France,  and 
Prussia,  joined  later  by  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  united 
to  confront  the  new  union  of  Spain  and  Austria.  Walpole  had 
opposed  the  League  of  Hanover,  and  with  Cardinal  Fleury,  the 
able  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  continued  to  struggle  for  peace.  But 
Townshend  soon  had  a  vigorous  and  noisy  following;  in  1730  the 
tension  became  so  great  that  George  had  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  ministers  shonld  be  retained.  He  held  on  to  Walpole,  and 
Townshend  retired  to  his  country  seat  in  Norfolk,— forsaking 
politics  for  turnips. 

The  war  cloud  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
soon  blew  over.  Gibraltar  was  besieged  for  a  time  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  an  English  fleet  blockaded  Porto  Bello  in 
cinuddiM-  South  America.  The  emperor,  however,  became  satis- 
fied that  his  Ostend  plan  could  never  succeed  in  the 
face  of  the  hostility  of  the  sea  powers;  while  the  scheming  of 
Spain  in  the  Mediterranean  rouse  d  his  fears  for  his  own  Italian 
possessions,  so  that  ho  was  far  more  inclined  to  fight  Spain  than 
assist  her  against  England  and  France.  He  had  a  project,  also, 
which  was  much  nearer  to  his  heart  than  even  the  Ostend  East 
India  Company,  and  that  was  the  succession  of  his  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa,  to  the  undivided  Hupsbarg  possessions.  In  return, 
therefore,  for  a  promise  of  supporting  her  succession,  which  had 
already  been  legalized  within  the  empire  by  a  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
the  emperor  consented  to  yielJ  the  point  of  dispute  which  had 
arisen  between  him  and  Elizabeth  of  Farnese  over  the  succession 
^^  of  her  son  Don  Carlos  to  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and 

Treofyof       Piaceuza,  and  the  next  year,  1731,  the  Second  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  concluded  by  the  emperor  with  England, 
Holland,  and  Spain,  laid  the  trouble  which  the  Firat  Treaty  of 
Vienna  had  raised. 

The  dismissal  of  Townshend  left  Walpole  the  unquestioned 
head  of  the  ministry.     William  and  Anne  had  been  compelled  to 
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adopt  the  policy  of  secoring  a  ministry  in  touch  with  the  preyafling 
spirit  of  the  Commons,  bat  in  both  cases  the  sovereign  had  re- 
mained the  head  of  the  ministry.  Under  the  Hano- 
uie^t  Terian  princes,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  find  a 
substitQie  for  this  royal  head  by  exalting  to  the  position 
of  supreme  authority  within  the  cabinet,  one  minister  who  for  the 
sake  of  harmony  and  unanimity  should  be  allowed  virtually  to 
select  his  colleagues,  and  should  be  responsible  for  the  condnct  of 
their  departments  as  well  as  bis  own.  The  principle  of  collective 
responsibility  to  parliament  was  not  yet  understood  nor  insisted 
upon,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  parliament  continued  to  deal 
with  individuals  rather  than  with  the  cabinet  as  a  whole.  And 
yet  as  the  first  to  insist  upon  the  principle  of  political  unanimity 
and  of  active  coSperation  within  the  ministry,  Walpole  is  justly 
called  the  first  British  Prime  Minister. 

The  practical  wisdom  of  Walpole  is  shown  in  nothing  so  clearly 
as  in  his  management  of  the  much  vexed  question  of  toleration. 
waipofe*8  Although  he  supported  the  repeal  of  the  Occasional 
aj^pito  Conformity  Act  in  1719,  he  was  not  inclined  to  go 
Utitraium,  further,  but  contented  himself  with  securing  the 
Annual  Indemnity  Act,  by  which  the  government  virtually  ccn- 
ni  ed  at  violations  of  the  law  on  the  p^irt  of  noncnnforming  office- 
holders. Twice  he  refused  to  support  a  measure  designed  to 
repeal  the  Test  Act,  and  in  1736,  he  withdrew  a  bill  which  pro- 
posed to  relieve  the  Quakers  of  the  disabilities  under  which  they 
had  so  long  and  so  unjustly  suffered.  Yet  the  spirit  of  toleration 
was  steadily  growing.  In  1736  the  death  penalties  for  witchcraft 
were  abolished.  In  1732  the  Protestant  refugees  from  Salzburg 
and  Gambray  were  received  with  open  arms,  and  the  next  year 
Oglethorpe  was  permitted  to  establish  his  philanthropic  colony  in 
Amerit  a. 

Walpole  himself  was  too  much  of  a  worldling  to  show  any 
active  sympathy  with  the  more  direct  phases  of  religious  or  reform- 
FuHiur  ^"^  activity.  He  was  far  more  deeply  interested  in  the 
fJl?^T%  hettering  of  the  commercial  life  of  England,  and  was 
fixcfce  DUL  steadily  feeling  his  way  to  more  scientific  methods  of 
-«ouring  national  revenues.     In  1733,  he  proposed  to  reduce  the 
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direct  land  tax  from  four  Bhillings  on  the  pound  to  one,  and  to 
make  np  the  deficiency  by  an  excise  on  salt.  The  same  year, 
Theexeiae  al^o,  he  proposed  to  apply  the  excise  principle  to  wine 
SftSS?"*^  and  tobacco;  that  is,  instead  of  collecting  the  duties 
pr^ntoied.  ^t  soaports  when  the  goods  entered  the  country,  cusiamSy 
he  proposed  to  collect  the  duty  when  the  goods  were  distributed 
within  the  country,  the  excise.  But,  unfortunately,  ever  since 
the  era  of  the  Rump  there  had  e listed  a  latent  prejudice  against 
the  excise.  A  vigorous  opposition,  also,  had  grown  np  around 
Bolingbroke  and  other  reconstructed  Tories,  known  as  the  Cbn- 
siitutional  or  Hanoverian  Tories^  who  now  made  the  most  of  their 
opportunity,  and  after  a  bitter  struggle  of  three  weeks,  in  which 
Walpole's  majority  sank  from  sixty  to  seventeen,  forced  him  to 
withdraw  the  obnoxious  though  wise  measure. 

In  the  defeat  of  the  Excise  Bill  the  new  Tories  scored  their 
first  great  triumph,  and  in  the  general  election  which  followed  in 
omwinoim-  ^''^  ^^^7  proceeded  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The 
gj"^^^  numerical  gain  in  parliament  was  slight,  and  yet  they 
•tf*^  were  able  to    bring  their  ideas  more  definitely  and 

clearly  before  the  country,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  the  king 
ought  to  be  the  king  of  the  nation,  and  not  the  tool  of  a  party, 
and  that  the  busineas  of  the  state  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
group  of  the  best  men  of  all  parties  and  not  of  one  man.  From 
Bolingbroke's  famous  pamphlet,  On  the  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King^ 
the  opposition  got  the  name  of  ** Patriots;''  not  a  bad  name  for  a 
party  who  were  bent  upon  making  capital  by  parading  senti- 
ment as  against  the  cold-blooded  commercial  motives  which  had 
thus  far  guided  Walpole  in  shaping  public  policy. 

In  1736  the  ministry  was  further  annoyed  by  disturbances  in 
Scotland  known  as  the  ^^Porteous  Hiots/'  which  grew  out  of  the 
ThA^'Qin  "Giii  Act"  of  that  year.  In  1703,  Paul  Methuen,  the 
F^wui^^  English  minister  at  Lisbon,  had  succeeded  in  persuad- 
RM»,  179$,  iug  Portugal  to  join  with  England  in  a  sort  of  reci- 
procity treaty,  in  which  Portugal  agreed  to  allow  English  woolens 
to  be  admitted  to  Portugal  duty  free,  and  England  agreed  to  allow 
Portuguese  wines  to  enter  with  a  duty  always  one-third  less  than 
the  French  wines.    As  a  result  of  this  treaty  the  heavier  port 
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wine  very  soon  supplanted  the  light  French  clarets  as  the  drink  of 
the  English  gentry,  and  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  hard 
drinking  of  the  fashionable  set  of  the  eighteenth  oentnry.  The 
laborer,  however,  who  was  not  to  be  behind  hia  betters,  foond 
solace  in  his  gin,  which  could  make  him  just  **as  drunk  as  a 
lord,"  and  for  far  less  money  than  the  fashionable  port.  The 
general  low  state  of  morals,  also,  helped  to  increase  the  popular 
vice  of  the  era.  In  the  hope,  therefore,  of  checking  somewhat 
the  use  of  high  spirits,  as  well  as  to  make  an  article  of  such  com- 
mon consumption  a  source  of  revenue,  by  the  Qin  Act  the  goyem- 
ment  sought  to  impose  a  heavy  license  upon  the  sale  of  gin.  The 
people  did  not  take  to  the  new  act  kindly.  In  Edinburgh  when 
an  illicit  seller  named  Wilson  was  executed,  the  crowd  attacked 
the  city  guard  with  stones.  Porteous,  the  captain,  gave  the  order 
to  fire.  Several  of  the  populace  were  killed.  Porteous  was  tried 
for  murder  and  condemned  to  death,  but  reprieved.  The  mob 
then  stormed  the  prison,  and  lynched  the  impetuous  captain. 
Walpole  compelled  Edinburgh  to  pay  to  the  widow  an  indemnity 
of  £2,000. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Walpole  had  ample  opportunity  abroad  to 
carry  out  his  peace  policy,  which  virtually  amounted  to  the  old 
The  War  of  ^^^7  po^'cj  <>'  noninterference.  In  1733  there  broke 
^uJr^ian.  ^^^  upon  the  Continent  another  one  of  those  lamen- 
1789-1786.  table  succession  wars  which  wrought  such  havoc  in 
Europe  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  this  time 
the  quarrel  was  over  the  Polish  succession.  Walpole,  in  spite  of 
the  solicitations  of  Russia  and  Austria,  stoutly  held  aloof;  and 
while  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia  were  bending  all  their  efforts 
to  crush  the  Bourbons,  Walpole  could  boast  that  among  the  fifty 
thousand  slain  not  an  Englishman  was  to  be  numbered. 

In  1735  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  came  to  a  close  and 
the  Third  Treaty  of  Vienna  once  more  adjusted  the  rival  claims 
B^trange-  ^'  ^^®  European  states.  The  olose  of  the  Polish  war, 
SnS/ond  however,  left  Walpole  to  face  a  dangerous  issue  of  his 
arid  FrofMe.  Q^n,  in  which  England  was  to  appear  not  as  second 
but  as  principal.  Since  the  death  of  the  Regent  of  Orleans  and 
the  birth  of  an  heir  to  Louis  XV.,  France  bad  drawn  away  from 
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England  and  once  more  approached  the  other  branch  of  the  Bonr- 
bon  family.  While  the  Polish  War  was  in  progress,  the  two 
Bourbon  governments  had  entered  into  a  solemn  compact,  known 
sometimes  as  the  '^Treaty  of  the  Escurial'*  and  sometimes  as  the 
''Bourbon  Family  Compact,"  in  which  Spain  agreed  to  assist 
France  in  case  England  took  sides  with  Bussia  and  Austria  in  the 
Polish  War,  and  Franco  pledged  to  join  Spain  in  opposing  the 
further  commercial  expansion  of  England.  When  the  Third 
Treaty  of  Vienna  freed  the  hands  of  the  Bourbons,  Spain  prepared 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Family  Compact.  She  complained 
of  violations  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  by  the  English  merchant- 
men, who  had  developed  a  profitable  smuggling  trade  in  the  Span- 
ish Indies.  English  merchants  on  their  part  complained  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spanish  customs  patrol,  and  of  the  seizing  and 
searching  of  English  ships.  A  merchant  captain,  named  Jenkins, 
carried  about  with  him  his  ear,  done  up  in  cotton,  as  a  trophy  of 
Spanish  brutality.  Popular  feeling  ran  high,  and  in  1739  Walpole 
was  at  last  compelled  very  much  against  his  will  to  declare  war 
against  Spain. 

The  Spanish  War,  however,  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  prospect 
of  a  greater  struggle,  which  was  precipitated  by  the  death  of  the 
^   .  ^^     emperor  in  October,  1740,  and  the  immediate  outbreak 

The  Austrian    ^^         ,,  ..i-r%  m%         i 

Swxeaukm,  of  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  sluggish 
way  in  which  Walpole  had  conducted  the  Spanish  War, 
the  barrenness  of  the  war  of  events,  the  well  known  peace  policy 
of  the  minister,  and  his  virtual  abandonment  of  Austria,  the  old 
ally  of  England,  were  now  used  by  the  opposition  with  telling 
force.  The  general  election  of  1741,  in  which  Thomson's  Rule 
Britanniay  with  its  refrain 

'^Britons  never,  never,  never  shall  be  slaves/' 
played  an  important  part,  went  against  the  government 
waipou,  to  the  extent  that  the  Walpole  majority  was  cut  down 
to  sixteen.  When  the  new  parliament  met  in  Decem- 
ber, a  determined  struggle  was  begun  against  the  now  unpopular 
minister.  He  was  still  strong  enough  to  prevent  an  impeach- 
ment; but  the  strength  of  the  opposition  proved  to  him  that  it 
waa  impossible  longer  to  control  the  House,  and   in   February 
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1742,  he  resigned.  The  king  stood  hy  him  to  the  last,  and  upon 
his  resignation  raised  him  to  the  peerage  as  earl  of  Orford.  His 
day  of  nsefnlness,  however,  was  gone.  He  had  long  suffered 
!rom  ill-health  and  snrviyed  his  fall  only  three  years.  He  died 
M  1745. 


OHAPTEB    IV 


THE  PELHAHS  AKD   PITT.      THB   OCEAK  BMPIRB  8ECUBED 

OEORGE 17..  na-mo 
oEosoMin.,  nm-nts 

The  &I1  of  Walpole  was  the  signal  that  the  age  of  cynicism  was 
at  last  drawing  to  its  close.     The  Patriots  had  appealed  to  the 

quickening  belief  of  the  nation  in  goodness,  and 
canceoffaii    although  to  the  older  members  of  the  group,  the  hard- 

enod  politicians,  this  ostentation  of  patriotism  was 
little  more  than  a  new  trick  of  the  game,  the  people  were  coming 
to  believe  in  the  disinterestedness  of  their  leaders,  and  had  loyally 
answered  their  appeal. 

Outside  of  parliament  there  were  many  evidences  of  this  bet- 
ter life  of  the  nation,  where  the  people  were  profoundly  stirred  by 

the  preaching  of  John  Wesley  and  his  coadjutors, 
S^Sr*      Charles  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield.     The  deigy 

of  the  day,  accustomed  to  the  sober  and  decorous,  but 
lifeless  methods  of  the  generation  past,  could  not  understand 
these  new  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  refused  to  allow 
the  preachers  to  use  their  churches.  Then  the  Wesleys  turned  to 
the  fields,  the  ''byways  and  hedges,"  and  began  those  tireless 
missionary  journeys  over  the  land  by  which  they  stirred  England 
as  she  had  not  been  stirred  since  the  early  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Sometimes  they  were  hooted  and  pelted  by  brutal  mobs; 
often  they  were  in  danger  of  their  lives;  nevertheless  they  perse- 
vered, tireless  in  their  efforts  to  awaken  England  to  a  better  life. 
Wesley,  however,  was  far  more  than  a  mere  religious  agitator. 
He  saw  with  a  statesman's  insight,  that  what  had  been  won  could 
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be  retained  only  by  organization,  and  accordingly  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  organized  society,  the  members  of  which  were  soo*i 
j^ffigndatum  ki^o^''^  M  * '  Methodists. " .  The  organization  grew  rap- 
^etAodCtt  ^^y  >  ^^  nsefulnesB  expanded  and  deepened  with  every 
«?»»•«»*•  year.  At  the  time  of  John  Wesley's  death,  1791,  it 
numbered  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  adherents.  Wesley 
himself  did  not  wish  to  break  with  the  mother  church ;  but  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  keep  the  new  wine  in  the  old  bottles,  and 
soon  after  his  death  the  Me.hodist  body  withdrew  entirely  from 
the  established  Church.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  religious 
conditions  differed  widely  from  those  in  England,  Methodism 
received  little  encouragement,  but  in  the  new  world  it  readily 
found  a  home ;  and  here  foundations  were  laid,  deep  and  broad,  upon 
which  the  modern  American  Methodist  church  has  since  grown  up. 
Great  as  were  the  direct  influences  of  the  Methodist  move- 
ment, its  influence  outside  the  ranks  of  Methodism  proper  was 
even  greater.  The  English  clergy  felt  the  general  ton- 
§g*2^^  ing  up  of  the  religious  atmosphere;  the  gambling,  fox- 
hunting, absentee  clergyman  of  the  age  of  Sterne  gave 
way  to  men  like  Toplady,  the  author  of  Rock  of  Ages,  or  John 
Newton,  the  "converted  slave-dealer.**  The  open  profligacy  that 
had  disgraced  the  upper  classes,  began  to  hide  its  face;  literature 
ceased  to  be  foul,  and  with  a  new  inspiration  became  itself  an 
instrument  of  further  progress.  The  new  life  breathed  a  spirit  of 
unwonted  philanthropy  into  English  society,  invading  the  prisons, 
and  recognizing  the  rights  of  the  victims  of  justice.  It  invaded 
the  penal  codes  as  well  and  infused  here  a  clemency  before 
unknown  to  English  law.  Even  the  black  man  was  not  forgotten, 
and  the  movement  set  on  foot  which  was  ultimately  to  result  in 
the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions.  The 
state,  also,  found  itself  confronted  with  a  new  duty  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  and  the  protection  of  the  victims  of  commer- 
cial greed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  "tangled  web  of  armed 
law  suits,*'  known  as  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  In  order 
to  understand  the  position  of  England  and  the  results  attained, 
it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  general  motives  of  the  war.    The 
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emperori  Chailes  VI.,  died  in  October,  1740.  He  was  witbont 
•urriTing  male  isaue;  but  by  the  law  of  the  empire  and  the  guar- 
Bngkmdand  c^teeof  Earope,  the  Hapeborg  dominions  were  to  pass 
vH  ASSaim  ^  ^^  daughter  Mam  Theresa.  The  temptation,  how- 
SuaeemioiL  ever,  offered  by  a  possible  dismemberment  of  Austria 
was  too  strong  for  the  princes  who  could  advance  any  claims  to 
Hapsburg  territories,  and  within  two  months  of  the  death  of 
CharleSi  an  appeal  was  made  to  arms. 

Frederick  II.,  the  youDg  king  of  Prussia,  set  the  ball  rolling 
by  inyading  Silesia  in  December,  while  the  next  year,  Charles 
Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  claimed  the  whole  of 
voiSeSIn  the  Hapsburg  dominions,  began  war  on  his  own 
^  account,  having  first  drawn  most  of  the  German  states 
into  a  league  with  France  against  Austria.  Maria  Theresa,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  found  a  ready  ally  in  Bussia,  whose  sovereign 
was  not  pleased  by  the  threatened  increase  of  Prussian  strength. 
To  prevent  Bussia  from  attacking  him  in  the  rear,  Frederick  had 
by  French  influence  sucoeeded  in  getting  Sweden  to  attack  Bus- 
sia. In  May,  Spain  also  joined  the  Bavarian  league  and  agreed  to 
attack  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy.  Finally  in  January, 
1742,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  obtained  the  imperial  crown  as 
Charles  VIL  Thus  the  attack  of  Frederick  upon  Silesia  had 
within  eighteen  months  arrayed  all  Europe  in  two  hostOe 
camps. 

The  pot  was  thus  well  boiling,  when  in  Februaiy,  1742,  Walpole 
retired  to  the  peerage,  and  Lord  Carteret  assumed  direction  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  England,  and  although  England  still 
involves  had  the  war  with  Spain  on  her  hands,  plunged  into  the 
'^^  mSl^e.    The  influence  of  this  new  accession  of  strength 

to  the  Austrian  cause  was  at  once  felt.  In  August  the  English 
Admiral  Mathews  destroyed  a  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Saint 
Tropez,  effectually  preventing  Spain  from  interfering  with  Aus- 
tria in  northern  Italy.  The  indomitable  queen,  who  had  pacified 
Frederick  by  the  cession  of  Silesia,  with  renewed  energy  turned 
upon  the  French  and  Bavarians,  who  had  recently  entered  Bohe- 
mia^ and  bv  the  end  of  the  year  bad  expelled  tnem  and  regained 
fontrol  of  the  country. 
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The  next  year  opened  with  even  more  signal  successea  for  the 
Aastrian  and  her  allies.    In  1742  she  had  stood  at  bay  behind 

her  boundaries.  She  now  assumed  the  offensive,  enter- 
l^nal^nis.   ^°8  Bavaria  and  driving  Charles  from  his  own  Eieo- 

tbrate,  while  an  army  of  English,  Hessians,  and 
Hanoverians  beat  the  French  at  Dettingen  on  the  Main.  As  a 
result  of  these  successes,  Germany  was  cleared  and  an  Austro-Eng- 
lish  army  held  the  line  of  the  Rhine. 

Thus  far,  Carteret's  programme  had  been  carried  out  with 
results  that  Marlborough  might  have  envied.    But  unfortunately  he 

was  not  satisfied  with  simply  vindicating  the  integrity  of 
sard^tM  the  Hapsburg  inheritance ;  he  proposed  to  complete  the 
temberia,      humiliation  of  France  by  forming  against  her  a  counter 

league  of  England,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Carteret's 
scheme,  however,  instead  of  humbling  France,  simply  sent  all 
Europe  into  a  turmoil  again,  and  postponed  peace  indefinitely. 
Spain  drew  nearer  to  France,  renewing  the  Family  Compact,  and 
agreeing  to  make  common  cause  with  her  against  her  enemies,  while 
Frederick,  ever  suspicious  of  Austria,  not  only  again  took  up  war  on 
his  own  account,  the  second  Silesian  War,  but  in  May  with  other 
German  princes  formally  joined  the  Franco-Spanish  league.  At 
home,  also,  a  serious  reaction  set  in  against  Carteret.  Public  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment  and  ability  as  a  leader  was  shattered.  The 
minister,  moreover,  was  personally  disliked  for  his  imperious  ways, 
and  what  little  infiuence  he  had  left,  rapidly  waned  before  the 
onset  of  the  Pelhams,  who  seized  the  moment  to  get  rid  of  their 
unpopular  colleague. 

Although  the  new  ministers  had  come  into  power  as  a  protest 
against  Carteret's  war  policy,  they  were  forced  for  a  time  to 

shoulder  the  burden  of  the  war,  nor  were  they  more 
igtryand       succcssful.      The    wostem    Netherlands,    which    the 

Treaty  of  Utrecht  had  given  to  Austria,  as  usual  pre- 
sented a  tempting  point  of  attack  to  France.  Maria  Theresa  was 
so  busily  occupied  with  Frederick,  that  she  was  compelled  to 
entrust  the  d^ense  of  these  territories  to  her  allies,  and  thus 
threw  the  burden  of  saving  the  Austrian  Netherlands  almost 
wholly  upon  England.     The  Dutch  were  in  no  condition  for  war2 
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the  barrier  fortreeses,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  their  keeping, 
had  fallen  into  decay,  and  their  armies  were  far  from  a  war  foot- 
»  ,.  ^  .V  i^K'  Of  the  eight  fortresses  four  fell  in  five  weeks,  and 
barrier  for-  while  Louis  XV.  marched  south  to  save  Elsass  from 
and  July,      an  attack  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Marshal  Saxe  began 

T744» 

the  siege  of  Toumay.  The  allies  aroused  themaelTes, 
and  in  May,  1745,  George  II. 's  son,  William  Augustus,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  advanced  with  an  army  of  English,  Dutch,  end 
Hanoverians,  to  relieve  the  city.  They  were  met  by  Saxe  at 
Fontenoy  on  the  11th  and  suffered  a  serious  repulse.  Toumay, 
Ghent,  Ostend,  and  other  Xetherland  towns  fell  to  the  French  as 
the  spoil  of  victory.  The  cause  of  the  allies  had  fared  no  better 
in  the  fighting  in  Germany.  In  1744  Charles  of  Lorraine  had 
been  driven  out  of  Elsass  and  gradually  forced  back  across 
Bavaria.  In  October,  Seckendorf  had  entered  the  Bavarian  capital 
and  restored  Charles  VII.  to  his  ancestral  estates.  In  June  of 
the  next  year,  Charles  of  Lorraine  fell  into  the  hands  of  Frederick 
at  Hohenfriedburg  and  was  driven  out  of  Silesia;  on  September 
30,  he  was  again  beaten  at  Soor  in  Bohemia,  leaving  Frederick  to 
punish  Saxony  for  its  temerity  in  joining  his  enemies. 

The  next  year  the  purpose  of  the  ministry  to  end  the  war  was 
quickened  by  an  attempt  of  Charles  Edward,  son  of  the  Pretender, 

<* James  III.,"  to  raise  Scotland  and  invade  England. 
wuhdraw8  Although  the  prince  was  compelled  to  retire  from  Eng- 
rua!taiwar9,   land   ignominiously,    because    the  English  Jacobites 

would  not  join  him,  the  new  danger  coupled  with  the 
recent  humiliation  of  English  arms  at  Fontenoy  increased  the 
disgust  of  all  parties  with  the  useless  war,  and  on  December  25, 
in  the  '* Convention  of  Hanover,*'  England  made  her  peace  with 
Prussia  and  left  Maria  Theresa  to  fight  out  her  quarrel  by  her- 
self. The  struggle  with  France  in  the  Netherlands  still  lingered 
on  until  1748,  when  the  Treaty  of  Aachen  restored  the  old  status 
quo, — England  giving  up  her  conquests  by  sea  and  France  her 
conquests  by  land.  The  quarrel  of  England  and  Spain  was  also 
included  in  the  Aachen  settlement,  but  the  two  governments  con- 
tinued to  bicker  over  the  question  of  indemnity  until  1750,  when 
the  Treaty  of  Madrid  finally  settled  the  long-time  trade  quanel 
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The  attempt  of  Charles  Edward  was  the  last  effort  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts  to  ngain  the  throne  of  James  11.     He  had  retired 

from  England  in  December  to  be  overwhelmed  bj  the 
fm^uigm.    ^^^®   ^'   Cumberland  at  CuUoden  in  the  following 

April.  His  Highlanders  were  hunted  down  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Cumberland,  who  did  their  work  so  thoroughly,  that 
their  leader  was  known  ever  afterward  as  ''the  Butcher.**  Charles 
himself  fled  from  CuUoden  to  reach  France  in  the  autumn.  He 
died  at  Borne  in  1788.  His  brother,  Cardinal  Henry  of  York, 
survived  him  until  1807.  With  his  death  the  direct  line  of  the 
^'legitimate  Stuarts"  ended.  The  Highland  chiefs  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender  their  hereditary  jurisdictions.  The  people 
were  forbidden  to  wear  the  tartan.  Feudal  Scotland  passed  away 
and  ^Hhe  sheriff^s  writ  soon  ran  through  the  Highlands  with  as 
little  resistance  as  in  the  streets  of  London.*' 

After  the  Treaty  of  Aachtn  the  Pelliam  ministry  moved  on 
quietly  enough.     The  public  debt  had  reached  the  unprecedented 

sum  of  £78,000,000;  but  in  1750  Pelham  succeeded  in 
mirtisfrvaffui  reducing  the  interest  from  four  and  five  to  three  per 

cent,  thus  greatly  diminishing  the  annual  burden.  By 
reason  of  this  saving  the  government  was  able  to  devote  some 
funds  to  the  encouragement  of  learning;  a  measure  which 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  the  collections  which  have  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  British  Museum.  Pelham,  also,  sympathized 
with  Walpole's  policy  of  religious  toleration.  In  1751  an  effort 
was  made  to  secure  a  bill  for  the  naturalization  of  the  Protestant 
French  refugees  who,  upon  the  renewal  of  persecution  by  the 
French  authorities  in  1750,  had  begun  again  to  flock  to  England. 
In  1753  a  bill  was  passed  by  which  resident  Jews  were  to  be 
naturalized.  In  the  next  session,  however,  owing  to  a  revival  of 
popular  prejudices,  encouraged  by  the  jealousy  of  British  mer- 
chants, it  was  repealed.  In  1751  Chesterfleld  introduced  his 
''Calendar  Bill, ".by  which  the  New  SiyhjM  the  Gregorian  calen- 
dar was  called  in  England,  was  made  legal.  By  this  bill  the 
English  year  was  to  begin  henceforth  on  January  1  instead  oi 
March  25,  and  the  eleven  days  between  September  3  and  Septem- 
ber 18  inclusive  were  cut  out  of  the  Calendar. 
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In  1751  the  death  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  greatly  weak- 
ened the  Whig  opposition,  and  the  king  felt  himself  strong  enough 
to  compel  the  Pelhams  to  allow  Earl  Granville  to  retarn  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conncily  while  Bedford,  the  Southern  Secretary,  gave 
way  to  Holdemesse.  On  March  6,  1754,  Heary  Pelham  closed 
his  long  and  useful  career.  He  had  been  a  timid  man.  But  his 
timidity  had  served  him  a  good  turn;  for  it  led  him  to  surround 
himself  with  a  corps  of  able  men,  who  imparted  an  unwonted 
solidity  and  strength  to  his  ministry. 

Thomas  Pelham,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  succeeded  to  Henry 
Pelham's  place  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  After  a  brief  trial 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bobinson  as  Secretary  of  State,  the  posi- 
otmSS^  tion  was  given  to  Henry  Fox.  The  new  ministry,  how- 
erer,  was  already  sailing  in  troubled  waters.  France 
and  England,  so  effectually  kept  apart  at  home  by  the  Channel, 
*Hhe  accursed  ditch"  as  Maria  Theresa  had  called  it,  were  already 
beginning  to  crowd  each  other  along  their  outposts  in  the  new 
world  and  in  India. 

England's  American  colonies  had  been  growing  rapidly  during 
the  century  and  their  population  already  mounted  up  to  nearly 
cnndUinnof  o^®-fo^rth  of  that  of  the  mother  country.  Their 
SwTenSip*  wealth  was  increasing  even  faster  than  their  popula- 
wrw.  tion.     In  the  northern  colonies  this  wealth  was  still 

pretty  evenly  distributed.  The  democracy  of  wealth  was  also 
attended  by  a  democracy  in  education;  illiteracy  was  virtually 
unknown.  In  religious  beliefs  the  colonists  varied  widely,  but 
their  differences  took  on  nothing  of  the  political  pugnacity  of  the 
old  world.  The  mother  country  had  for  the  most  part  left  them 
to  themselves,  content  to  monopolize  their  trade  with  the  old 
world.  The  colonists  were  satisfied;  the  right  of  monopoly  was 
the  commonly  accepted  doctrine  of  Europe,  and  restriction  in 
trade  was  fully  compensated  by  the  protection  which  the  colonists 
enjoyed  as  British  subjects.  They  led  a  free  and  independent 
life,  proud  of  their  institutions  and  proud  of  their  birthright  as 
Englishmen. 

From  the  first  the  relation  of  the  English  colonists  to  their 
French  neighbors  had  been  one  of  suspicion.    Each  new  outbreak  in 
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Europe  had  had  its  echoes  in  the  western  wilderness,  where  the 
three  great  wars  which  had  followed  the  Revolation  were  Imown 
-  ,  ^  ^  respectively  as  "William  and  Mary's  War,"  "Queen 
Frane€inthe  Anue's  War/'  and  "King  George's  War."    Heretofore, 

however,  these  colonial  wars  had  been  largely  sym- 
pathetic and  had  no  real  occasion  in  conditions  existing  in  the  ne>v 
world.  But  soon  after  the  Treaty  of  Aachen  the  French  begai. 
to  show  alarming  signs  of  making  good  their  claims  to  the  great 
Mississippi  basin  by  assuming  an  aggressive  attitude  towards  tho 
few  English  colonists  who  had  had  the  hardihood  to  penetrate  the 
Alleghanies  and  settle  about  the  upper  streams  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Kentucky,  The  English  ministry  were  not  blind  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  encroachments  and  encouraged  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors to  assert  their  claims  to  the  disputed  territories.  Bat  the 
feeble  showing  of  an  attempt  of  Virginia  to  reduce  Fort  Duquesne 
in  1754  satisfied  the  home  government  that  its  active  assistance 
was  needed,  and  the  next  year  it  dispatched  an  expedition  under 
General  Braddock  to  accomplish  what  the  colonists  had  failed  to 
do  in  1754.  The  British  oflScers,  however,  unacquainted  with 
frontier  fighting,  were  no  match  for  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies,  and  on  July  9,  Braddock  was  ambuscaded  and  lost  more 
than  half  of  his  little  army  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  Thus  Eng- 
land once  more  saw  herself  confronted  by  war  with  France. 

The  outlook  was  gloomy  enough.     The  ministry,  in  accordance 
with  the  old-time  policy,  had  already  begun  to  cast  about  foi 

alliances  in  the  other  courts  of  Europe.     But  in  their 
Yean^  War  efforts  to  savo  HanoYor  by  securing  the  neutrality  of 
^^^^^  Prussia,  they  managed  not  only  to  lose  Austria  and 

make  an  enemy  of  Bussia,  but  in  the  end  to  bring  about  a  general 
coalition  for  the  dismemberment  of  Prussia.  Moreover,  while  the 
ministry  were  thus  botching  the  whole  matter  of  a  foreign  alli- 
ance, little  was  done  to  prepare  for  the  immediate  strain  of  the 
war;  not  only  were  incompetent  men  left  in  command  of  the 
fleets,  but  when  1756  opened,  the  government  did  not  have  three 
regiments  in  England  that  were  fit  for  service.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  vigor  and  energy  that  reminds  one  of  the  great 
days  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  not  only  fully  prepared,  but  was  moving 
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promptly  and  swiftly  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  dilatoiy  Eng- 
lish ministry.  In  April  1756  the  duke  of  Bichelien  began  the 
siege  of  Port  Mahon  in  Minorca,  the  **key  of  the  Mediterranean/' 
at  that  time  regarded  of  more  importance  than  Gibraltar. 
Admiral  John  Byng,  the  son  of  the  Admiral  Byng  who  had  won 
such  honors  for  the  English  flag  in  1718,  was  sent  to  relieye  the 
garrison,  bat  retired  to  Gibraltar,  and  allowed  the  whole  island  to 
pass  into  French  hands.  Evil  news  also  came  from  America, 
where  in  August,  Montcalm  had  captured  Fort  Oswego  on  Lake 
Ontario.  But,  if  this  were  depressing,  from  India 
BgiDto/i;  fhe  came  news  that  roused  Englishmen  to  madness. 
of  catoutto,**  Surajah  Dowlah  had  become  Nawab  of  Bengal  early  in 
1756.  He  was  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  ''batmen''  as  he 
called  the  Europeans,  and  roused  by  the  long  struggle  between 
the  agents  of  the  English  company  and  the  agents  of  the  French 
company,  which  had  just  closed  in  June,  he  laid  siege  to  Calcutta 
and  forced  it  to  surrender  in  four  days.  Happily  the  women  had 
been  taken  on  board  the  ships  in  the  river  and  had  already  sailed 
away  with  the  governor.  But  the  little  garrison  of  146  men  were 
shut  up  for  safe  keeping  in  the  old  garrison  prison,  a  strong  room 
twenty  feet  square  and  ventilated  only  by  two  small  iron  barred 
windows.  Here  without  air  or  water,  the  prisoners  wei^e  left 
through  the  stifling  hours  of  an  Indian  midsummer  night.  In 
the  morning  only  twenty-three  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
men  were  alive.  When  the  story  reached  England  of  that  night 
of  horror  in  the  ''Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,"  where  strong  men  in 
the  agony  of  suffocation  wrestled  in  the  darkness  and  trampled 
upon  each  other  in  a  mad  struggle  to  get  near  the  two  holes  that 
served  for  windows,  the  people  in  their  wrath  turned  upon  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  incompetence  they  made  responsible  for 
the  long  series  of  blunders  and  misfortunes. 

In  November,  Newcastle  resigned,  and  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  great  commercial  class  practically  forced  lipon  the  king 
William  Pitt,  the  one  man  whom  the  nation  had  come  to  look 
upon  as  able  to  save  England  from  going  the  way  of  h^r  poa* 
sessions  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Whig  oligarchy,  however, 
who  had  so  long  ruled  England,  were  suspicious  of  the  brilliant 
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minister,  who,  although  be  had  been  in  parliament  since  1735, 
was  still  a  poor  man.  His  integrity  was  a  constant  rebuke  to 
Theorowa-  ^'®  corrupt  colleagues,  nor  did  he  try  to  conceal  his 
yii^iii^  contempt  for  them  and  their  methods.  The  kin^, 
put  minutry.  gjgQ^  fljfl  not  take  to  the  haughty  minister,  and  in  April, 
1757  he  ventured  to  dismiss  Pitt  and  recall  Newcastle.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  bitter  struggle  of  three  months  which  ended  at  last  in  a 
compromise,  in  which  Newcastle  remained  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
bat  Pitt  and  Holdemesse  became  the  Secretaries  of  State. 

As  thus  organized,  the  new  ministry  was  one  of  great  strength. 
Pitt,  with  a  foresight  and  enthusiasm  all  but  inspired,  fully 
grasped  the  opportunity  which  opened  before  England  in  the 

direction  of  colonial  expansion  and  conquest.     When 
of  the  new      the  coolcst  Statesmen  were  gloomily  discussing  the  loss 

of  the  colonies  altogether  and  the  collapse  of  England's 
prestige  among*  the  powers  of  Europe,  Pitt  saw  England  rising 
from  the  struggle,  her  glory  undimmed,  her  prestige  unmatched, 
and  her  colonial  empire  without  a  rival.  He  saw  too,  what  had 
been  hidden  from  the  petty  politicians  of  his  day,  who  had  for  a 
generation  been  knocking  their  heads  together  in  the  murky 
atmosphere  of  parliamentary  quarrels,  that  the  salvation  of  Britain 
lay  in  adopting  a  more  generous  attitude  toward  the  greater 
Britain  beyond  the  seas,  in  treating  British  communities  every- 
where as  members  of  the  governing  firm  and  not  as  subjeo^ 
peoples  to  be  ruled  as  servants  or  to  be  exploited  for  the  enricn- 
ment  of  a  few  monopolists  at  home.  Nor  did  his  lofty  faith  in 
the  destiny  of  his  country,  or  the  fervor  of  his  enthusiasm  outrun 
his  ability  to  inspire  others  or  command  the  elements  of  success. 
He  possessed  a  marvelous  skill  in  selecting  his  agents.  His  cour- 
age was  infectious,  and  no  man  left  his  presence  without  some- 
thing of  his  confidence.  Newcastle  was  bad  company,  and  it 
seems  strange  at  first  thought  that  a  man  of  Pitt's  undoubted 
integrity  should  ever  consent  to  accept  such  a  running  mate* 
But  Pitt's  weakness  lay  in  dealing  with  the  House.  Though 
called  the  **Oreat  Commoner,"  no  acknowledged  leader  ever  had 
less  personal  influence  than  he  among  the  politicians  of  his  day; 
and  yet  to  succeed  as  a  minister,   he  must  have  the  steady 
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support  of  the  Oommons.  He  left  Newcastle,  tbereforcy  to 
manage  the  House  by  the  old  Danby  methods  of  '^influence/* 
of  which  he  was  an  expert  master,  while  Pitt,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  ''borrowed  Newcastle's  majority"  to  save  the  British 
Empire. 

The  friendship  of  Prossia  had  as  yet  not  been  of  any  serrioe  to 
England.  It  had  not  even  sayed  Hanover.  Frederick  had  not 
girederick  ^^^  ignorant  of  the  purport  of  the  diplomatic  hag- 
gjj^j^  gling  which  was  going  on  at  Paris  and  Vienna;  he 
TreaU€B.  knew  that  his  powerful  neighbors  were  planning  to 
erase  his  little  kingdom  from  the  map  of  Europe,  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  first  advantage  in  the  unequal  conflict,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  strike  without  waiting  for  his  enemies  to  complete  their 
plans.  In  August  1756,  therefore,  he  had  suddenly  invaded 
Saxony,  taken  Dresden,  and  compelled  the  Saxon  army  to  si.rrcn- 
der  at  Pima.  Frederick's  foes  raised  a  great  outcry  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  style  the  wanton 
aggression  of  the  Prussian  king,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1 757 
bronght  to  completion  the  several  partition  treaties,  by  which 
Austria,  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  Saxony,  Poland,  and  the  elector 
of  the  Palatine  were  to  be  secured  each  their  respective  shares  in 
the  plunder  of  Frederick's  dominions.  Nothing  daunted,  how- 
ever, in  the  spring,  Frederick  proceeded  to  strike  a  second  blow  by 
the  invasion  of  Bohemia.  On  May  6,  he  won  a  liard-fought  battle 
before  Prague,  but  in  June  he  was  defeated  by  Daun  at  Eolin  and 
compelled  to  withdraw.  His  enemies  followed  him  into  his  own 
territories.  Daun  and  Charles  of  Lorraine  swept  into  Silesia, 
while  a  Bussian  army  of  100,000  men  poured  into  eastern  Prussia, 
taking  Memel  and  defeating  Frederick's  marshal,  Lehwald,  at 
Oross-Jagersdorf  on  August  30.  The  Swedes,  also,  who  had 
joined  in  the  war,  were  pouring  into  Pomerania.  The  French,  in 
the  meanwhile,  had  advanced  from  the  west,  seizing  the  possessions 
of  the  Prussian  monarch  on  the  lower  Bhine,  entering  western 
Hanover,  defeating  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Hastenbeck,  July 
26,  and  finally  driving  him  back  to  the  Elbe,  where  they  com- 
pelled him  in  the  ^'Convention  of  Gloster-Seven"  to  agree  to  dis- 
band his  army  altogether. 
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While  Frederick's  enemies  were  thns  pressing  upon  him  from 
all  points  of  the  compass  and  the  destruction  of  Prussia  seemed  at 
_  _^  ^  handy  his  allies  were  repeating  the  series  of  failures  of 
to/KttM*.  the  precedmg  year.  The  unlucky  Byng  was  court- 
martialed  and  shot  on  his  own  quarter-deck, — as  Vol- 
taire obserred,  '^to  encourage  the  rest.''  An  expedition  under 
Hawke  and  Mordannt  against  Bochefort  ended  in  ignominious 
disaster.  Loudon  and  Holboume  set  out  to  take  Quebec  but 
accomplished  nothing.  In  August,  Fort  William  Heniy,  after  a 
brave  defense  by  the  gallant  Colonel  Munro,  was  forced  to  capitu- 
late, and  a  part  of  the  garrison  were  massacred  by  a  lot  of  drunken 
savages  who  had  broken  away  from  the  control  of  Montcalm  and 
hisoflScers. 

It  was  at  this  darkest  hour  of  the  struggle  that  the  unseemly 
quarrel  between  the  Whig  leaders  was  healed,  and  Pitt  was  given  a 
free  hand  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Yet  the  first 
the  tide,  succosses  Were  quite  independent  of  any  influence  of 
Pitt  or  his  fellow  ministers.  At  the  very  darkest 
moment  of  Frederick's  career,  when  England  was  paralyzed  and 
Hanover  disarmed,  when  his  own  kingdom  was  overrun  from  the 
east  and  the  south,  and  his  enemies  were  actually  levying  requisi- 
tions in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  the  cloud  suddenly  rifted  at  Hoss- 
bacb,  where,  on  November  8, 1757,  Frederick  swept  down  upon  a 
combined  French  and  Austrian  army  of  twice  the  size  of  his  own 
and  completely  overwhelmed  it.  A  month  later  a  second  victory 
at  Leuthen  recovered  Breslau  and  saved  Silesia.  In  the  mean- 
while, swift  sailing  ships  were  bringing  great  news  from  India, 
where  on  the  23d  of  June,  1757,  with  a  little  army  of  800  Euro- 
peans and  2,000  Sepoys,  or  native  Indian  troops,  Cliv^e  had 
encountered  Surajah  Dowlah  on  the  plains  of  Plassey  and  had 
completely  routed  his  army  of  35,000  foot  and  15,000  horse,  not 
only  winning  back  all  that  England  had  lost,  but  permanently 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  English  in  the  Orient. 

Pitt's  policy  was  simple.  He  proposed  to  support  Frederick 
by  restoring  the  military  strength  of  Hanover  and  by  pouring 
English  gold  into  the  wasted  treasury  of  Prussia,  while  he  himself 
gathered  all  the  fighting  strength  of  the  British  Empire  to  meet 
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Fnmo«  on  the  seas  and  wherever  their  colonial  iniereata  came 
into  contact.    Accordingly  he  persuaded  George  to  repudiate  the 
C!onyention   of    CloBter-ScTen    while  he  gathered  an 
1^  army  of  English  and  Hanoverians  on  the  Elbe  under 

Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Freder- 
ick's generab;  in  April,  he  agreed  in  a  new  subsidy  treaty  to  fur- 
nish Frederick  with  £670,000  a  year.  In  America,  he  planned 
for  a  grand  series  of  attacks  along  the  whole  line  of  frontier. 
The  uniform  success  of  these  enterprises  vindicated  their  wisdom. 
On  July  8,  Abercrombie  failed  in  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga;  bat 
on  the  26th,  Boscawen  and  Amherst  took  Louisburg  and  as  a 
result  the  English  secured  both  Cape  Breton  Island  and  St.  John, 
now  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  August,  Bradstreet  with  a  colo- 
nial army  captured  Frontenac,  and  in  November,  Forbes  took  Fort 
Duquesne  and  renamed  it  Fort  Pitt.  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
the  same  intelligent  vigor  brought  equal  laurels  to  the  English 
arms.  In  May,  the  English  seized  Fort  St.  Louis  in  Senegal,  and 
in  December,  added  Goree  Island  off  Cape  Verde.  Expeditions 
were  also  dispatched  directly  against  the  arsenals  of  St.  Male  and 
Cherbourg.  The  French  saved  St.  Malo,  but  Cherbourg  and  its 
stores  were  destroyed.  In  June,  the  Piince  of  Brunswick  defeated 
the  French  at  Crefeld  and  drove  them  out  of  western  Germany. 
Frederick  in  the  meantime  continued  to  hold  his  own,  on  August 
25  beating  the  Russians  at  Zomdorf  on  the  Oder,  and  though  sur- 
prised by  Daun  at  Hochkirchen  in  October,  finally  drove  the  Ans- 
trians  out  of  Saxony. 

The  next  year,  however,  was  gloomy  enough  for  Prussia.  On 
August  12,  a  combined  Austrian-Bussian  army  routed  Frederick 
at  Kunersdorf.  A  few  days  later  Daun  took  Dresden, 
Mindtn.  Que^  and  an  attempt  of  the  Prussians  to  r^ain  their  lost 
Quibertm,  grouud  met  with  a  terrible  punishment.  Yet  Freder- 
ick had  no  thought  of  submission,  and  winter  found 
him  still  at  bay  behind  his  frontiers,  as  plucky  and'  determined  as 
ever,  while  his  enemies  were  practically  back  to  the  point  from 
which  they  had  started  in  the  spring.  Moreover,  if  the  year  had 
gone  bard  against  Frederick,  the  tide  of  fortune  had  rolled  in 
strong  for  England.     France  had  planned  to  match  the  mighty 
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annament  whioh  Anstria  and  Russia  were  to  pour  into  Prussia, 
by  tlirowing  an  army  of  50,000  men  into  Hanover.  Prince  Ferdi* 
nand  was  compelled  to  retire  before  the  advancing  army,  losing 
many  men  at  Bergen  on  April  13.  But  in  August,  although 
greatly  outnumbered,  he  confronted  tlie  French  Marshals,  Gon- 
tades  and  Broglie,  at  Minden  and  drove  them  back  upon  the 
Bhine,  thus  once  more  saving  Hanover.  So  rapidly  came  the 
Tictories  now  that  Englishmen  ceased  to  wonder;  Byng  and 
Minorca,  Braddock  and  Fort  Duqnesne,  were  forgotten  in  the 
marvelous  news  that  came  from  Madras,  from  Ceylon,  from 
Guadelonpe,  from  Havre,  which  Rodney  bombarded  for  fifty 
hours,  destroying  an  entire  fleet  which  was  equipping  for  a  descent 
upon  England,  from  Lagos  in  Portugal  where  Boscawen  sank  the 
French  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  again  from  Quiberon  Bay,  where 
on  November  20,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  in  spite  of  rocky  reefs  and 
rolliug  seas,  engaged  and  annihilated  the  French  Channel  fleet. 
Then  the  bells  had  hardly  ceased  ringing  when  from  America 
came  the  news  of  the  triumph  of  the  year,  the  capture  of  Quebec 
by  Wolfe  on  September  18. 

The  English  had  now  passed  from  a  war  of  defense  to  one  of 
conquest.  It  was  Pitt's  purpose  to  exterminate  the  sea  power  of 
France  and  appropriate  her  colonial  possessions  wher- 
gjjfjfgcjtoi  ever  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The 
f^utwar^  next  year  the  flagging  enemy  was  pushed  more  remorse- 
lessly than  ever.  On  January  22,  Count  Lally,  the  son 
of  an  Irish  refugee,  who  after  the  retirement  of  Dupleix  had  been 
made  the  French  Governor-General  of  India,  was  defeated  by 
Colonel  Eyre  Coote  at  Wandewash,  and  in  1761  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Pondicherry  virtually  ended  the  French  occupation  of 
the  Eamatik.  Although  the  trading  stations  were  restored  in 
the  subsequent  treaty  of  peace,  the  now  well  established  supre- 
macy of  England  on  the  sea  put  an  end  to  all  further  competition 
in  India.  England  was  mistress  in  the  Orient.  In  America  the 
French  with  their  forts  gone,  Quebec  taken,  and  Montcalm  dead, 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  with  the  surrender  of  Montreal 
on  September  8, 1760,  the  French  occupation  of  Canada  also  i 
to  an  end. 
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On  the  oontinent,  howerer,  England's  ally  was  beginning  to 
show  nnmistakable  signs  of  ezhanstion.  Prassta  could  not  stand 
the  terrible  strain  mooh  longer.  England  might  oontinne  her 
supplies  of  moneji  but  she  could  not  restore  the  young  manhood 
of  Prussia,  with  whose  grares  a  score  of  battlefields  were  fur- 
rowed. Prince  Ferdinand  kept  up  the  fight  in  Westphalia,  but 
he  was  forced  to  allow  the  French  to  winter  in  western  Germany. 
Frederick  himself  could  not  turn  rapidly  enough  from  frontier  to 
frontier  to  meet  his  many  enemies,  and  the  veiy  moment  when  far 
away  in  the  south  he  was  retaking  Leipsio  and  overwhelming 
Daun  at  Torgan,  the  Bussians  were  ravaging  Brandenburg  and 
occupying  Berlin. 

Torgau,  November  1760,  was  the  last  pitched  battle  of  the 
war  on  the  continent.  George  II.  had  died  October  25,  1760, 
and  with  the  new  king  an  entirely  new  phase  was  given  to  English 
politics.  George  III.  shrank  from  the  war  of  conquest  which 
Pitt  was  now  waging;  but  more  serious  than  his  opposition  to 
Pitt's  policy  of  '^coloring  the  map  red,"  was  his  determination  to 
end  the  long  reign  of  the  Whig  oligarchy  and  rescue  the  crown 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  constitutional  conventions  by  which  the 
Whigs  had  maintained  their  power.  He  had  been  nurtured  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Bolingbroke's  'Tatriot  King,"  and  believed  in 
his  right  to  govern  as  well  as  his  right  to. reign.  He  believed, 
also,  that  if  he  would  escape  slavery  to  a  faction  he  must  place 
himself  above  parties. 

From  the  first,  therefore,  the  new  king  was  opposed  to  the 
Newcastlo-Pitt  ministry,  and  was  determined  to  end  both  the  arma- 
ments of  Pitt  and  the  methods  of  Newcastle.  His 
Newecuftie^  chief  adviser  was  John  Stuart,  earl  of  Bute,  his  old 
'  tntor,  a  Tory  of  the  Bolingbroke  iype,  who  regarded 
the  overthrow  of  the  Whig  power  of  paramount  importance  to  all 
other  issues.  In  March,  upon  the  retirement  of  Holdemeese, 
Pitt's  colleague  in  the  Secretaryship,  Bute  was  put  in  his  place. 
Between  Pitt  and  Bute  there  could  be  no  harmony,  and  on  October 
5,  1761  Pitt  offered  his  resignation.  In  May  1762,  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  the  subsidies  from  Prussia,  which  had  so  long  formed 
the  bans  of  the  Newcastle-Pitt  policy,  Newcastle  also  retired. 
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Thas  ended  one  of  tbe  strongest  ministries  that  England  has 
ever  known ;  bat  its  work  was  already  done.    In  August  1761| 

Spain,  led  by  her  new  king,  Charles  III.,  renewed  the 
'Ej^SiS^'^'Thi  'c^^ily  compact  with  France,  bat  her  assistance  counted 
^^^tSy  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  balance  against  the  overwhelming  superi- 
SSrtiS^tfl'*"  ^^*y  of  England.     In    August  1762,  Bodney  took 

Havana  and  in  October  Draper  took  Manila.  It  was 
evident  that  it  was  useless  to  carry  the  war  further;  the  inter- 
ference of  Spain  had  only  dragged  down  her  colonial  empire  with 
Tht  Trtatu  wreck  of  the  French.    In  November,  preliminaries 

^SnSry  ^'  peace  were  signed  at  Fontainebleau,  and  on  Feb- 
jo,ii63.  ruary  10  following,  were  finally  accepted  at  Paris  by 
tbe  three  western  powers.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain.  By 
the  terms  of  these  treaties  (1)  France  ceded  to  England  Canada 
and  Cape  Breton  Island,  the  Island  of  Granada  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  her  possessions  in  Africa  on  the  Senegal;  the  Missis- 
sippi was  recognized  as  the  boundary  between  Louisiana  and  the 
British  colonies.  (2)  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  England,  having 
already  received  Louisiana  from  France  as  indemnity.  (3)  Eng- 
land restored  to  France  Goree  in  Africa,  the  Islands  of  Martin- 
ique, Bellisle,  St.  Lucia,  and  her  French  conquests  in  India;  to 
Spain,  all  conquests  in  Cuba  including  Havana.  Manila  was 
restored  without  any  equivalent  as  the  news  of  its  fall  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  peace  preliminaries  had  been  signed. 

Elizabeth  of  Russia,  the  old  enemy  of  Frederick,  died  in  Jan- 
uary, 1762.  Her  successor  was  the  young  and  brilliant  Peter  IIL 
The  Peace  cf  ^^®  '^'^^  "^  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Frederick  and 
bMv!F^th  l^*s*6ned  to  transfer  the  support  of  Russia  from  Aus- 
niaoF  25,  nes.  tria  to  Prussia.  But  the  Russia-Prussian  alliance  had 
hardly  been  concluded  when  Peter  was  murdered  by  his  German 
wife,  who  succeeded  him  as  Catharine  II.  and  at  once  reversed  the 
past  policy  of  Russia  by  withdrawing  from  all  interference  in  Ger- 
man affairs.  France  had  long  since  become  too  weak  to  help 
Austria,  and  Austria  alone  could  scarcely  hope  to  cope  with 
Prussia.  Prussia  on  the  other  hand  was  bleeding  at  every  vein 
and  had  no  wish  to  carry  her  duel  with  Austria  further.  Accord- 
ini^  on  Febmary  15,  five  days  after  tiie  signing  of  the  Treaty  d 
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FftrU,  at  the  Saxon  castle  of  Habertiborg,  Ihraaiia  and  Autria 
also  agreed  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  territorial  linee  were 
restored  yirtnally  as  they  had  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Bnt  Pmsfiia  remained  in  possession  of  Silesia;  her  claim  to  rank 
among  the  great  powers  of  Europe  had  been  established. 

Thus  at  last  the  war  which  had  been  begun  by  the  aggression 
of  France  in  the  new  world,  which  had  destroyed  the  light  in 
^^^^  hundreds  of  thousands  of  European  homes,  which  had 

swenYean*  devoured  uutold  wealth,  was  ended.  What  had  been 
gained?  By  the  powers  on  the  continent  nothing;  bnt 
by  England  everything.  Spain  was  allowed  to  get  back  her  colo- 
nies, but  France,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  had 
lost  her  splendid  empire  beyond  the  seas;  while  England  at  once 
mounted  to  the  supremacy  which  she  has  since  enjoyed  as  the 
one  great  ocean  power  of  the  world.  Yet  England  also  had  not 
been  without  fault  in  the  matter  and  her  day  of  humiliation  and 
punishment,  coming  from  a  source  from  which  she  least  expected 
it,  was  not  far  off. 


CHAPTER  V 


OSOBOl  m.      THE   FIBST  PERIOD  OF    TOBT   BULB  AHD  THB  LOSB 
OF  THB   AMERICAN   C0L0KIB8 

OMOBOMm.,  170-1719 

The  sixty  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  is  the  era  in  whi(& 
the  England  of  the  Bestoration  passes  into  the  England  which  we 

know  to-day.  The  England  of  1760  was  not  very 
re^n,  a  tran-  different  from  the  England  of  1660.     The  foreign  wars 

of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  early  Bestoration  era 
had  left  England  in  control  of  the  carrying  trade  which  had  onoe 
enriched  the  Dutch.  The  wars  which  bad  followed  theBevnlii* 
tion  had  also  tended  io  ^ejuicb  the  commercial  classes,  greatly 
extending  and  deplaning  all  diannels  of  commercial  entevpriaa. 
Manufacturing  industry  had  grown  steadily,  partionlarly  ia  tibs 
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half  century  which  had  foUowecl  the  death  of  William,  and  the 
center  of  popnlation  had  continued  to  move  from  the  region  of 
the  aouthem  seaport  towns  to  the  new  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
north.  Yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  were  still  earning  a 
livelihood  in  the  old  way,  either  by  farming  or  trading.  The 
rough  goods  worn  by  the  common  people  were  largely  made  in 
England;  but  production  was  limited  by  old  methods.  The 
machines  which  were  used  for  making  cotton  goods,  were  hardly 
in  advance  of  those  used  in  India.  The  iron  furnaces  of  Sussex 
and  Surrey  were  still  stoked  with  wood  from  the  neighboring  for- 
ests. There  was  coal  in  abundance  stored  away  in  the  rocks,  but 
there  was  no  machinery  by  which  it  could  be  mined  to  advantage. 
The  primitiye  means  of  communication  still  in  vogue,  were  as 
serious  a  drawback  to  the  development  of  industry  or  trade  as  the 
lack  of  machinery  or  coal.  Ooods  were  still  transferred  to  or 
from  inland  towns  by  packhorses  in  the  hill  country  or  by  pon- 
derous wains  in  the  low  country.  The  condition  of  the  roads, 
wretched  at  all  times,  but  at  certain  seasons  altogether  impass- 
able, added  greatly  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  transportation. 
In  the  early  years  of  George  III.'s  reign,  however,  all  this 
began  to  change.  The  flying  shuttle  which  had  been  invented  by 
Improvement  ^^^^  ^^7  ^^  1733,  had  doubled  the  productive  power 
oJiSftSSS^  of  the  weaver;  but  the  weaver  was  still  handicapped  by 
making.  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  old  methods  of  spin- 
ning, by  which  his  yam  was  supplied.  A  generation  passed  and 
the  art  of  cloth-making  seemed  to  have  reached  the  limit  of 
improvement,  when  iu  1769  a  series  of  advances  was  inaugurated 
in  the  invention  by  a  Bolton  barber  named  Bichard  Arkwright, 
of  a  system  of  spinning  by  revolving  rollers.  The  next  year  James 
Hargreaves,  a  weaver  of  Blackburn,  took  out  a  patent  for  his 
'^spinning-jenny,''  which  multiplied  the  efficiency  of  the  old  hand 
spinning  a  hundred  fold.  Nine  years  later  Samuel  Crompton 
combined  the  ideas  of  Arkwright  and  Hargreaves  in  his  ''mule" 
and  added  the  spindle  carriage,  which  prevented  the  annoying 
breaking  of  threads.  These  improvements,  used  first  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  were  gradually  applied  to  woollen  manu- 
facturing as  well. 
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The  first  effeot  of  these  improremeatB  in  the  art  of  spinning 
was  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  even  actual  distress. 
^^^^  Yam-making  soon  outstripped  weanng.  The  spinners 
^^fe^^^  found  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  their  products;  prices 
'  fell,  and  the  old  fashioned  hand-spinners,  unable  to 
compete,  began  to  be  crowded  out.  Belief  came  in  a  correspond- 
ing revolution  in  the  art  of  weaving,  which  followed  the  remark- 
able inventions  that  date  from  the  year  1785.  The  steam  engine 
had  already  been  in  use  for  some  time  as  an  adjunct  to  mining, 
where  it  furnished  the  power  for  the  pumps.  It  was,  however,  a 
clumsy,  impractical,  primitive  sort  of  machine,  and  each  year 
cost  a  small  fortune  in  fuel.  In  1764  the  attention  of  James 
Watt,  an  iastrament  maker  of  Glasgow,  had  been  called  to  the 
machine  then  ia  use,  and  after  ten  years  of  vexations  disappoint- 
ments, he  finally  succeeded  in  making  the  improvements  which 
have  given  us  the  useful  machine  of  modem  commerce.  In  the 
twenty  years  which  followed.  Wattes  perfected  machine  came  into 
general  use,  furnishing  the  motive  power  in  almost  all  kinds  of 
manufacturing  industry,  in  weaving  among  the  first.  In  1785, 
Edmund  Gartwright,  a  Yorkshire  clergyman,  took  out  a  patent 
for  a  power-loom;  a  clumsy  machine  at  first,  which  required  the 
attention  of  two  men,  even  when  running  at  a  low  rate,  but  it 
kept  the  mules  busy.  Later  he  perfected  his  machine,  and  it 
began  to  be  felt  as  a  new  power  in  all  kinds  of  textile  industries. 
Afterwards  he  also  patented  a  wool-combing  nuichine  which 
greatly  improved  the  quality  of  the  wool  and  did  the  work  of 
twenty  hand-combers. 

The  extensive  introduction  of  labor  saving  machinery  at  once 
disturbed  the  old  industrial  equilibrinm.  Workmen  saw  their 
RoeuartmmM  ^^^^^^^^^^^  taken  from  them,  and  turned  their  fury  upon 
cfymof  the  new  inventions.  Spinning- jennys  and  power- 
looms  were  smashed  by  infuriated  mobs.  At  a  time 
when  Gartwright  had  just  received  an  order  from  a  Manchester 
firm  for  four  hundred  of  his  power-looms,  his  factory  was 
burned,  probably  the  work  of  incendiaries,  and  a  bill  was  actually 
presented  in  parliament,  which  forbade  the  use  of  his  wool-comb- 
ing machine  under  severe  penalties.     The  improved  methods  of 
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mftiiiifiotoring,  howoTer,  Tery  soon  inereaaed  the  denmnd  for 
labor.  New  eaterpriaea  inraded  the  quiet  moorland  ralleya  of  the 
weat  and  north,  where  the  oheap  ooal  and  abundant  water  supply 
offered  apecial  advantages.  Older  sites,  as  Norwich,  Leeds,  and 
Halifax,  rapidly  inoreased  their  output.  The  population,  also, 
naturally  drifted  to  these  centers,  doubling  and  trebling  in  a  very 
few  years. 

It  was  upon  the  iron  trade  that  Watt's  great  inyention  perhaps 
had  the  most  direct  influence.  In  1740  the  entire  production  of 
England  did  not  exceed  17,350  tons.  The  engine  of 
^rS!m!^  ^^^^  A^  ^^^  made  the  deep  mining  of  coal  practicable 
and  thus  removed  the  last  difficulty  in  the  way  of  iron 
smelting.  The  years  1766  to  1762  saw  works  started  in  Stirling- 
shire, in  South  Wales,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Birmingham, 
where  Watt  himself  became  a  partner  in  the  Soho  works.  By  the 
end  of  the  centuxy  the  annual  output  of  England  had  reached 
170,000  tons. 

Other  industries  also  shared  in  the  new  era.  The  cheaper 
manufacture  of  iron  affected  in  turn  every  other  line  where  iron 
tools  or  iron  machinery  were  used.  In  1763  the  potteries  of  South 
Staffordshire,  where  Josiah  Wedgewood  succeeded  in  producing 
the  famous  ''Queens  Ware,"  had  begun  to  attract  attention.  In 
1785  these  potteries  employed  15,000  men.  In  1773  plate  glass 
making  was  begun  in  Lancashire. 

The  increasing  volume  of  trade,  the  shifting  of  population  to 
new  methods  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  the  changing  social  condi- 
tions, in  turn  demanded  better  methods  of  communi- 
J^B^upon  cation  or  exchange.  During  the  first  fourteen  years  of 
George  III.'s  reign,  parliament  passed  452  separate  acts 
for  repairing  roads.  The  turnpike,  or  toll«road,  became  general, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  century  smooth,  hard  roads  stretched 
away  from  all  the  great  cities,  along  which  stage  coaches  made 
regular  and,  for  the  time,  rapid  trips,  carrying  mail  and  passen- 
gers with  dispatch  and  some  comfort;  over  four  hundred  towns 
could  boast  of  one  mail  a  day. 

One  wonders  that  the  long  and  close  acquaintance  of  the  Eng- 
lish with  the  Dutch  had  never  suggested  the  adoption  as  an 
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Bngliftta  iuBtitation  of  the  oaxuti,  which'  was  as  well  suited  to  some 
parts  of  England  as  to  Holland.    It  was  not,  however,  antil  1761 

that  the  islanders  seriously  took  to  canalling,  when  Fran- 
^ISSSng.       ^^  Egerton  duke  of  Bridgewater,  with  the  help  of  the 

self-educated  engineer,  Brindley,  built  a  canal  from  his 
Worsley  collieries  to  Manchester.  Later  he  extended  his  canal  to 
the  Mersey,  thus  connecting  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  dimin- 
ishing the  price  of  coal  in  Manchester  from  seven  pence  per  hundred 
to  three  and  one-half  pence.  The  example  of  the  successful  work- 
ing of  this  ship-canal  and  the  profits  which  came  to  the  enter- 
prising duke,  who  was  thus  made  independent  of  the  whims  of 
the  Mersey,  were  not  lost  upon  the  public.  Within  George's 
reign  nearly  3,000  miles  of  canals  were  constructed;  165  acts 
sufficiently  testify  to  the  interest  of  parliament.  The  chief  of 
these  great  works  were  the  ship-canal  between  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  begun  in  1768  and  completed  in  1790;  the  Elleamere 
Canal,  begun  in  1793,  connecting  the  Severn  and  the  Mersey,  by 
crossing  the  valley  of  the  Dee  over  a  marvelous  viaduct  whose 
arches  were  swung  seventy  feet  above  the  river;  and  the  great 
ship-canal  which  enabled  ships  to  reach  Gloucester  from  the  lower 
Severn.  These  waterways  were  to  the  industrial  England  of  the 
last  two  Georges  what  the  railways  have  been  to  the  England  of 
Victoria,  or  to  the  America  of  the  later  nineteenth  century.  They 
furnished  the  means  by  which  heavy  goods,  especially  machin* 
ery,  could  be  transported  to  distant  points  safely,  easOy,  and 
cheaply. 

The  development  of   new  lines  of  industrial  activity  acted 

directly  upon  the  entire  English  social  structure.     The  successful 

^  operators  b^gan  to  combine  forces;  the  master  work- 

qfifidwitriai  man,  working  in  nis  own  cottage,  assisted  by  one  or 

two  journeymen  and  an  apprentice  lad  or  two,  gave 
way  to  the  wealthy  manufacturer  who  reared  a  huge  factory  and 
gathered  into  it  a  small  army  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
toiled  long  hours  feeding  his  machines  while  he  sat  in  his  office 
dividing  his  attention  between  his  balance  sheet  and  the  market 
The  workmen  were  poor  and  ignorant;  all  their  surroundings  were 
brutalizing.     They  were  without  schools  and  without  churches. 
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Their  working  days  were  spent  in  dreary  boors  of  toil  in  dark,  ill* 
smelling,  dingy  Coteries;  their  nights  in  shabby,  ill-kept,  and 
unhealthy  brick  cottages;  their  Sundays  in  the  public  house. 
Yet  this  weary  multitude  were  not  so  sotted  that  they  could  not 
think.  In  a  blind,  vague  way,  they  realized  that  something  was 
wrong  somewhere,  but  they  could  not  tell  just  what  or  where. 
Hence  they  offered  a  ready  field  for  the  agitator,  eagerly  listening 
to  the  most  dangerous  and  yiolent  doctrines,  which  at  least  prom- 
ised to  punish  those  whom  they  deemed  their  oppressors. 

Side  by  side  with  the  development  of  the  industrial  life  of 
England,  there  was  also  progressing  a  like  revolution  in  the  agri- 

cultural  life  of  the  people.  The  causes  were  virtually 
rianrewh      the  same:    the  increase  in  population,   the    greater 

demand  for  the  products  of  farm  labor,  and  the 
encouragement  to  capital  to  concentrate  in  the  interests  of  econ- 
omy and  larger  profits.  At  the  beginning  of  Oeorge  III.'s  reign, 
by  the  old  system  which  had  been  handed  down  from  generation 
ta  generation,  the  land  about  a  village  was  still  cultivated  in  com- 
mon. The  farmers  had  little  skill,  little  capital  with  which  to 
keep  up  stock  and  tools,  and  little  inducement  to  improve  the 
land.  Drainage  was  impossible ;  winter  crops  could  not  be  grown ; 
sheep  and  cattle  were  left  to  herd  promiscuously;  disease  gener- 
ated easily;  and  any  improvement  of  live  stock  was  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

The  increase  of  population,  however,  soon  began  materially  to 
affect  the  demand  for  farm  products,  and  not  only  encouraged 

the  adoption  of  improved  methods,  but  also  hastened 
^]^g2g*^    the    drift  of   capital    toward    agricultural    industry. 

Waste  lands  were  bronght  under  cultivation;  the  open- 
field  system  began  to  be  abandoned  and  the  rights  to  the  commons 
extinguished.  Marling  became  general;  a  fourfold  rotation  of 
crops  took  the  place  of  the  old  wasteful  three-field  system;  the 
culture  of  the  turnip,  com,  and  rye  grass,  was  introduced.  Sci- 
entific methods  of  breeding  also  were  adopted.  In  1785  the 
famous  Leicestershire  sheep  appeared,  ''giving  two  pounds  of 
mutton,  where  there  was  only  one  before."  The  long  horned 
^^Dishley  breed"  of  cattle  also  won  a  worthy  reputation;  later  to 
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be  supplanted  by  the  more  famous  ^'Durham.''  the  short-homed 
breed  of  the  Tees  valley. 

The  improvements  were  very  great,  but  there  was  also  much 
loss  and  suffering.  The  old  fanner  had  led  an  independent,  eon- 
ijmandmrf'  ^^^^^  ^^^f  ^  fields  were  small,  but  he  could  eke  out 
lSy^e!^f£omS'  his  meagre  earnings  by  setting  up  a  small  factory  in 
eKange.  i^g  housc.  He  was  generally  sure  of  his  market.  The 
government  encouraged  exportation  of  grain  and  when  the  price 
fell  below  48  shillings  a  quarter,  added  a  bouniy  of  5  shillings. 
But  now  the  capitalist  farmer  came  in;  small  farms  disappeared 
and  with  them  the  common  field  farmer,  who  became  a  ^ 'hired 
The  "Un«to.  ^*y  laborer.  **  Three  thousand  '^Enclosure  Acts"  were 
oS^Bjiii  P^^^  ^  ^®  T^iff^  of  George  III.  By  the  middle  of 
*'^<9*^  the  next  century  seven  million  acres  had  been  taken 

from  the  people  and  tamed  into  private  property.  Like  the  fac- 
tory, the  farm  was  conducted  more  scientifically,  with  better  tools 
and  with  better  results,  but  the  average  agricultural  laborer  had 
no  share  in  the  fruits  of  this  prosperity.  The  expense  of  lining 
was  increasing,  bnt  the  awful  pressure  of  subsistence  compelled 
the  laborer  to  compete  with  his  fellow,  until  at  last  it  became 
necessary  for  the  state  to  add  to  his  wages  by  way  of  a  poor-law 
dole.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  century  it  was  estimated  tli«k 
one  seventh  of  the  population  received  relief  under  the  poor-law. 
A  strange  phenomenon!  England  was  getting  richer  but  pauper- 
ism was  increasing  at  an  appalling  rate. 

When  the  new  king  began  his  reign  he  undertook  the  praiae- 
worthy  task   of  breaking  up  the  ring  of  old  Whig  &mfliea 

which  had  controlled  the  government  since  the  days  of 
Q^^^i^    Anne.    He  called  himself  a  Whig  of  the  Revolution. 

He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  principle  of  party  gov- 
ernment; he  believed  that  as  king  it  was  his  duty  to  ignore  parties 
altogether,  to  select  the  best  men  for  his  ministry,  and,  by  oon* 
trolling  them  himself,  restore  to  the  crown  the  power  which  the 
Whig  leaders  had  so  long  usurped.  To  accomplish  this  end  he 
was  compelled  to  draw  near  to  the  Tories,  who  had  been  freed 
from  the  blight  of  Jacobitism,  and  now  most  nearly  represented 
the  ideas  of  the  king  himsolf .    It  took  the  slow  mind  of  Qm^^ 
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hotrerer,  some  time  to  grasp  the  real  conditions  whioli  confronted 
him;  bat  by  1770  he  tiad  learned  his  lesson;  and  from  1770  to  the 
end  of  his  reign,  in  fact  until  1830,  the  Tory  role  was  virtually 
unbroken. 

Bute's  administration  was  a  short  one.  In  1763,  within  two 
months  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  be  gave  way  to 
^y^jjjj^g^  George  Qrenville.  Grenville  was  honest  himself,  but 
^SSShni  ^®  ^^**  comi)elled  to  yoke  with  the  duke  of  Bedf oi  d  for 
tm-iiu,'  the  sake  of  his  following  in  the  Commons,  which  be 
maintained  by  all  the  corrupt  methods  of  Walpole  and  Newcastle. 

Two  serious  blunders  have  rendered  Orenville^s  administration 

memorable,  the  Wilkes  affair  and  the    Stamp  Act.     In  June 

1762,  John  Wilkes,  a  worthless  demagogue,  likewise 

amdme         member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  began  an  oppo- 

BHUm,^        sition  newspaper  which  he  called  The  North  Briion. 

In  the  famous  "No.  45,*'  which  appeared  in  April 

1763,  he  attacked  a  recent  royal  address  in  which  the  king  had 
commended  the  Peace  of  Paris  to  his  parliament.  Wilkes,  assum- 
ing that  the  speech  was  the  work  of  the  king's  ministers,  declared 
it  to  be  "the  most  abandoned  instance  of  ministerial  effrontery 
ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  mankind."  The  king  was 
deeply  offended  by  what  he  regarded  as  a  personal  attack,  and 
insisted  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Halifax,  should  issue  a 
general  warrant  for  all  concerned  in  the  issue  of  the  offensive  No. 
45  of  The  North  Briton.  Some  forty-nine  persons,  including  the 
publishers,  printers,  and  lastly  Wilkes  himself,  were  drawn  into 
the  official  net.  Wilkes,  however,  appealed  to  the  courts  and 
upon  pleading  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  the  House  was 
released.  The  king,  however,  was  not  satisfied,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal influence  persuaded  parliament  to  enter  the  lists  where  the 
courts  had  failed  him.  Wilkes  was  condemned  on  the  charge  of 
libel  and  expelled  from  the  House.  The  government  then  resumed 
the  prosecution  in  the  courts,  and  Wilkes,  no  longer  protected  by 
the  privilege  of  a  member  of  parliament,  fled  to  the  continent, 
allowing  his  case  to  go  against  him  by  default.     In  February 

1764,  he  was  formally  outlawed  by  decree  of  the  court.  The 
government  had  carried  its  point,  bnt  they  had  made  Wilkes  a 
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popular  hero,  diecredited  tbemsekes  with  the  people,  and  awak- 
ened a  dangerom  spirit  of  inaabordination. 

The  aeoond  serioaa  blander  of  the  Orenville-Bedford  miniatry 
was  the  passage  of  the  famous  ''Stamp  Act."    The  recent  wars 

had  raised  the  national  debt  to  £130,000,000.  The 
^et."  iforeft,  ministry  accepted    the    obligation  of   reducing    this 

burden,  now  that  peace  had  been  restored,  but  the 
method  which  Orenville  proposed  was  unfortunately  as  annoying 
to  a  large  part  of  the  British  Empire  as  the  old  ship-money  of 
Charles  I.  He  proposed  (1)  to  establish  in  America  a  portion  of 
the  British  regular  army  amounting  to  10,000  men.  To  support 
this  resident  garrison  he  proposed  (2)  to  tax  the  colonists  by 
requiring  ''all  bills,  bonds,  policies  of  insurance,  newspapers, 
broadsides,  and  legal  documents  to  be  written  on  stamped  paper 
sold  in  public  ofSces."  He  also  proposed  (3)  to  enforce  strictly 
the  laws  against  smuggling.  TSo  one  was  surprised  more  than 
Grenville  himself  at  the  reception  of  his  proposals  by  the  colonies. 
Parliament  had  bug  been  accustomed  to  regulate  colonial  port 
duties.  The  loyalty  of  the  Americans  had  been  abundantly 
proved  by  their  devotion  to  the  common  cause  in  the  war  which 
had  Just  closed.  The  war,  moreover,  had  been  begun  in  order  to 
defend  the  colonies  against  the  aggressions  of  France;  and  no 
part  of  the  empire  had  profited  more  by  its  successes.  The  Stamp 
Act,  however,  had  raised  a  question  which  was  by  no  means  new  in 
the  colonies:  What  right  had  the  distant  British  parliament,  a 
body  in  which  Americans  were  not  represented,  to  levy  an  internal 
tax  upon  America  without  asking  the  consent  of  her  people?.  Here 
was  the  crucial  point.  Other  grievances  were  not  wanting,  bu; 
all  sank  into  minor  importance  beside  the  greater  grievance  of 
"taxation  without  representation." 

Before  the  full  significance  of  Orenville^s  measures,  however, 
became  apparent  in  England,  his  ministry  had  come  to  an  end« 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  fall  was  an  attempt  to  exclude  the 
name  of  the  king's  mother  from  a  "Segency  Bill"  which  had 
been  made  necessary  by  the  shadow  of  insanity  which  was  already 
hanging  over  the  king.  The  House  refused  to  allow  the  omis- 
sion, and  the  king,  to  get  rid  of  the  minister  whom  he  ooold  not 
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forgive  for  the  proposed  dight  to  his  mother,  after  yainly  eeeUng 
Pitt's  support,  in  July  1765  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 

^  old  Whig  ring.     The  successor  of  Newcastle  was  the 

aetieuBiW'  marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  was  selected  to  head  the 
R>ekiigham  new  ministry,  but  although  he  did  not  favor  the 
corrupt  methods  of  the  old  Whig  regime,  his  conserva- 
tism denied  him  the  support  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the  party,  and 
his  ministry  soon  went  to  pieces.  It  sarvived  long  enough,  horr- 
ever,  to  undo  some  of  the  mischief  caused  by  his  predecessors, 
ohief  of  which  was  the  Stamp  Act.  But  in  repealing  the  mis- 
chievous measure  an  opening  was  left  for  future  trouble  in  the 
accompanying  ''Declaratory  Act,"  in  which  the  authority  of  par- 
liament over  the  colonies  in  legislation  and  taxation  was  formally 
asserted. 

After  a  year,  Bockingham  was  retired  and  a  new  ministry  was 
formed  under  the  nominal  head  of  Pitt.  Much  was  expected  of 
^  this  ministry.     The  king  understood  Pitt  better  than 

Tnt  Pitt' 

Qraftonmiin'  in  1760.  He  saw  that  Pitt  was  as  hostile  to  party  gov- 
ernment as  himself;  that  he  hated  the  old  Whig 
oligarchy,  and  that  he  really  wished  to  cnrtail  the  power  of  the 
Commons  in  the  interests  of  a  purer  administration.  Pitt,  how- 
ever, stood  upon  ground  where  George  III.'s  narrow  mind  would 
not  allow  him  to  follow.  For  Pitt  had  fully  grasped  the  corol- 
laries of  the  Bevolation, — the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right 
of  Englishmen  to  the  protection  of  English  laws  wherever  they 
dwelt  under  the  English  flag.  Hence  Pitt  fully  recognized  the 
significance  of  rising  political  consciousness  in  the  American 
colonists,  and  boldly  championed  their  claims  to  the  fall  privileges 
of  Englishmen.  Illness,  however,  prevented  him  from  taking  in 
the  administration  the  active  part  which  belonged  to  him.  Pitt, 
moreover,  selected  for  himself  the  unimportant  position  of  Privy 
Seal,  largely  becaase  the  lighter  duties  of  the  office  were  better 
fitted  to  the  condition  of  his  health ;  but  the  position  brought 
him  into  the  peerage  as  earl  of  Chatham  and  thus  deprived  him 
of  much  of  the  popular  esteem  and  confidence  which  had  been  his 
in  the  days  when  he  gloried  in  the  name  of  **The  Great  Com- 
Burner."    While  he  was  at  home  shut  up  in  his  room,  subject  to 
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alternate  fits  of  intenBe  ner^oas  irritation  and  despondency,  the 
wreck  of  his  former  self,  his  ministers  were  upsetting  his  most 
olierisbed  schemes.  He  tiud  denounced  the  Stamp  Act,  fought 
for  the  repeal,  and  bitterly  opposed  the  Declaratory  Act;  and  yet 
in  1767  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Charles  Townshend, 
turned  once  more  to  Grenville's  plan  of  taxing  America,  and  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  the  '^  American  Duties  Bill,"  an  act  which 
imposed  a  series  of  customs  and  duties  on  certain  articles  imported 
into  America,  as  white  lead,  painters'  colors,  paper,  and  tea. 
Like  the  Stamp  Act,  this  act  was  designed  not  to  regulate  trade 
but  to  raise  revenue.  As  with  the  Stamp  Act,  in  order  to  justify 
the  measure,  it  was  proposed  to  apply  the  revenues  to  the 
expenses  of  the  colonial  government. 

In  the  general  election  of  1768,  Wilkes,  who  had  recently 
retamed  from  France,  again  came  to  the  surface  as  a  popular 
agitator,  demanding  a  reform  of  the  entire  parliament 
^a&u  ^^^   representative    system.      There   was   certainly 

ground  enongh  for  Wilkes's  contention  that  the  new 
and  growing  towns  of  the  north  and  west  should  be  represented. 
It  was  further  estimated  that  in  the  whole  population  of  8,000,- 
000,  there  were  not  160,000  men  who  possessed  the  franchise. 
Many  boroughs  were  virtually  owned  by  individual  families  and 
were  treated  as  a  part  of  the  family  estates.  The  only  way  by 
which  parliament  could  be  freed  from  its  thraldom  to  the  crowu, 
or  from  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  borough  owners,  was  to 
enlarge  the  franchise.  It  was  unfortunate  that  so  good  a  caase 
had  so  base  a  champion. 

Wilkes  was  returned  by  the  voters  of  Middlesex.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  April  27, 1768,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  and,  being  refused  bail,  was  sent  to 
f4w«!^^^'*  prison  while  the  question  of  outlawry  was  argued.  A 
deeply  interested  crowd  of  people  gathered  in  St. 
George's  Fields  outside  the  prison  walls.  Lord  Weymouth,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  apprehending  an  attack  by  the  mob,  sent  word 
to  the  Scotch  regiment  in  charge  of  the  prison  to  fire  on  the 
crowds  in  order  to  disperse  them.  Five  or  six  people  were  killed 
and  a  number  wounded.     Wilkes,  who  lay  helpless  within  the 
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prison  while  his  friends  were  shot  down  outside,  vented  his  wrath 
by  sending  to  the  St.  James  Chronicle  a  copy  of  Weymoath's 
directions  to  the  troops  with  some  scathing  comments  of  his  own, 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  results  of  Weymouth's  work  as  *'the 
horrid  massacre  of  St.  George's  Fields."  The  whole  affair  did 
not  tend  to  increase  the  favor  with  which  the  government  regarded 
Wilkes,  and  when  on  June  8,  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  reversed  the 
sentence  of  outlawry  as  illegal,  and  released  the  prisoner,  it  was 
only  that  he  might  commit  him  again  on  the  original  charge  of 
libel,  and  sentence  him  to  twenty-two  months'  imprisonment  and 
a  fine  of  £1,000. 

The  king,  in  the  meanwhile,  supported  by  parliament,  renewed 
his  efforts  against  Wilkes  with  increased  vindictiveness.  The 
^^^  Lords  saw  fit  to  construe  the  letter  to  St.  James 
auaekon       Chronicle  as  a  ''seditioas  libel,"  and  called  upon  the 

Commons  to  unite  with  them  in  punishing  the  dema- 
gogue. The  Commons  responded  by  once  more  expelling  Wilkes 
and  adding  to  the  old  charges  the  new  one  of  a  libeloas  attack 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  enormity  of  which  was  increased, 
since  at  the  time  of  the  offense  Wilkes  was  under  sentence  of  the 
court.  The  electors  of  Middlesex  replied  by  reelecting  Wilkes. 
The  next  day,  upon  the  ground  that  a  condemned  man  could  not 
be  eligible,  the  Commons  declared  the  election  void.  A  third 
election  was  then  held  in  which  Wilkes  received  1,143  votes,  and 
his  opponent.  Colonel  Luttrell,  only  296  votes.  The  Commons 
awarded  the  seat  to  Lnttrell. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  justice  of  the  original  case 
against  Wilkes,  the  Commons  were  now  palpably  in  the  wrong. 

Vigorous  champions,  also,  who  saw  that  beyond  Wilkes 
bSSe^ef^  the  really  great  cause  of  the  right  of  constituencies  to 
•*jicn«iM        choose  their  own  representatives  was  at  stake,  rose  to 

sustain  the  demagogue.  Among  them  were  Burke  and 
Orenville,  but  most,  the  m3^terious  satirist  who  masqueraded 
under  the  name  of  ** Junius,"  who  during  all  the  year  1769  kept 
assailing  the  king  and  his  ministers,  painting  in  darkest  colors  the 
prevailbg  corruption  and  weakness  of  the  government,  and  rous- 
ing his  victims  to  fury  by  his  merciless  castigations.     The  people 
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were  deeply  mored,  and  monBter  petitionB  were  sent  up  to  parlia- 
ment from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  one  from  Yorkshire, 
presented  by  Rockingham,  was  said  to  contain  the  names  of  10,000 
freehoiders. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Chatham  ministry  from  which  so  much 
had  been  expected  was  rapidly  going  to  pieces.  In  September 
1767,  Townshend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  North.  Other  members  resigned,  and 
their  places  were  filled  by  new  men.  In  October  1768,  Chatham, 
the  nominal  head  of  the  ministry,  disgusted  with  the  attitude 
of  his  ministers  toward  the  stirring  questions  of  the  hour,  alao 
jBndofChau  ^^sigi^edi  ^^d  committed  himself  to  the  cause  of  par- 
j^|Hgn^rtofi  h'amentary  reform.  Grafton,  his  successor,  managed 
''^  to  keep  things  going  for  two  years  longer,  when  he 

too  resigned,  to  give  way  to  Lord  North. 

In  Lord  North  the  king  found  a  minister  after  his  own  heart. 
Ho  possessed,  with  much  ability,  a  large  experience  in  the  affairs  of 

government,  nor  were  the  many  disasters  which  are 

associated  with  the  twelve  years  of  his  administration, 
due  to  lack  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  as  much  as 
to  the  persistent  interference  of  the  king,  with  which  North  in  his 
easy-going  good  nature  only  too  readily  acquiesced.  For  he 
accepted  without  reserve  the  principle  that  as  the  king^s 
appointee,  he  belonged  to  the  king,  and  that  he  was  bound  to 
carry  out  the  king's  policy  rather  than  his  own  or  that  of  any 
party. 

During  the  long  era  of  the  North  ministry  English  politics 
were  concentrated  chiefly  on  the  important  constitational  issues 

which  had  grown  out  of  the  Wilkes  case  and  the  situa- 
r^Sormt         ^^^^  ^"  America.     The  pob'cy  of  the  party  of  reform 

gradually  shaped  itself  into  a  definite  demand  for  the 
curtailment  of  the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  and  for  more  direct 
respoDSibility  to  their  constituents.  Orenville  in  1770,  just 
before  his  death,  introduced  a  measure  which  transferred  the  deci- 
sion of  disputed  election  cases  to  a  special  committee  of  thirteen, 
which  examined  witnesses  under  oath  and  swore  to  decide  accord- 
ing to  evidence.     His  plan  remained  in  force  until  1868  when  the 
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parliament  once  more  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  fourteenth 
oentniy  and  relegated  the  settlement  of  disputed  electioDs  to  the 
courts.  Another  measure,  which  swept  away  a  vast  amount  of 
fraud,  denied  the  right  of  servants  of  members  of  the  House  to 
share  in  the  privilege  of  immunity  from  arrest.  A  ruling  of 
Justice  Mansfield  in  one  of  Wilkes's  libel  trials,  in  which  he  had 
^  allowed  the  jury  to  pass  npon  the  fact  of  publication 

lAbAAot^  only,  and  had  reserved  to  the  jadge  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  libelous  character  of  the  published  matter, 
remained  in  force  nntil  the  law  of  libel  was  amended  by  the  ''Fox 
Act"  in  1792.  In  1771  Wilkes  took  a  prominent  part  in  defeat- 
ing an  attempt  of  the  Commons  to  punish  a  London  printer 
named  Miller,  who  had  recently  begun  to  publish  the  reports  of 
their  debates.  In  their  efforts  to  arrest  Miller  the  Commons 
became  embroiled  with  the  authorities  of  London.  The  arrest  of 
the  mayor.  Brass  Crosby,  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  riots; 
mobs  paraded  the  streets,  and  the  Commons  in  alarm  at  the  storm 
which  -their  efforts  to  arrest  a  simple  printer  had  raised,  quietly 
receded  from  their  position.  Since  then  the  right  of  the  public 
to  know  what  is  doing  in  parliament  has  been  tacitly  conceded. 

In  1773  the  East  India  Company  had  fallen  into  dire  straits. 
Bengal  had  been  desolated  by  a  famine  that  was  followed  by  the 
usual  pestilence.  Half  the  population,  it  was  said, 
£^  aS/'  P®™t®d*  Madras,  also,  was  devastated  by  wars  hardly 
WcH^^  less  disastrous;  the  funds  of  the  company  were  so 
reduced  that  they  were  forced  to  appeal  to  parliament 
for  relief.  A  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed  which  took  up 
the  subject  of  Indian  administration,  and  upon  the  basis  of  their 
work  North  presented  the  famous  *' Regulating  Act,"  which  was 
to  have  such  dire  consequences  in  another  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  By  this  act  the  company  were  allowed  to  export  their 
bonded  tea  direct  to  America,  free  of  the  ordinary  English  duties, 
but  subject  to  a  slight  duty  at  the  American  ports.  He  also 
granted  the  company  the  loan  of  £1,000,000,  but  took  out  of  theur 
hands  a  part  of  their  political  authority  by  establishing  a  supreme 
court,  appointing  through  parliament  a  new  council,  and  making 
the  governor  of  Bengal  governor-general  of   India.     Warren 
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Hastings  under  this  law  became  the  first  governor-general  of 
India.  In  the  discnssious  which  attended  the  passage  of  the 
Begulating  Act,  Clive,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage,  came 
in  for  a  fall  share  of  censnre  on  the  basis  of  the  alleged  corruption 
which  had  attended  his  administration  in  the  East,  and  althoagh 
the  formal  act  of  censure  was  softened  by  a  formal  recogniiion  of 
his  **great  and  meritorious  service'*  to  England,  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Ilouse  so  preyed  upon  his  mind,  that  he  broke  under 
the  strain  and  soon  after  took  his  life  with  his  own  hand,  Xoyem- 
ber  22,  1774,  dying  at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 

The  position  of  the  Catholics  in  England  early  demanded  the 
attention  of  government.  In  1778  Sir  George  Saville  introduced 
the  "Relief  Act"  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1700 
BMB^^mo!^  which  had  forbidden  the  celebration  of  the  mass  under 
severe  penalties  and  had  debarred  Catholics  from 
acquiring  a  title  to  land,  save  by  descent.  Sayille's  bill  passed 
without  serious  opposition,  but  in  the  next  session  a  proposal  to 
apply  a  similar  measure  to  Scotland  at  once  aroused  all  the  latent 
traditional  hostility  of  the  Scots  to  the  Catholics,  and  rapidly 
developed  a  vigorous  opposition,  culminating  in  a  series  of  riots, 
in  which  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  who  favored  toleration 
were  the  victims.  The  agitation  spread  to  England,  where  it 
found  a  leader  in  the  young  and  fanatical  Lord  George  Gordon. 
On  Friday,  June  2,  1780  a  crowd  of  60,000  people  gathered  about 
the  Parliament  House  with  a  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  Belief 
Act,  and  when  parliament  showed  no  disposition  to  oomply,  with 
cries  of  *^No  Popery"  turned  to  the  looting  and  burning  of  pub- 
lic and  private  buildings.  Jails  were  destroyed  and  criminals 
liberated.  The  city  authorities  were  helpless,  and  for  several  days 
the  city  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.  Wilkes,  who  was  now  an 
alderman  of  London  and  had  a  considerable  following  among  the 
people,  proved  so  useful  in  suppressing  the  disturbance  that  the 
Privy  Council  thanked  him  formally.  The  demonstrations  failed 
altogether  to  force  the  repeal  and  in  the  end  really  strengthened 
the  cnuse  of  toleration. 

While  the  better  elements  within  parliament  and  without  were 
thundering  away  at  the  corruption  of  North's  administratioUi  the 
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Bitnaiion  in  America  was  every  day  becoming  more  critical.  The 
spirit  of  reeifltance,  which  had  subsided  for  a  season  after  the 
TiwBmttM  ^P^  ^'  ^^  Stamp  Act,  was  blazing  up  again  more 
MeSn^T'**  fiercely  than  erer.  The  colonial  goTcmors  were  con- 
''^  stantly  quarreling  with  the  colonial  legislatures;  and 

when  parliament  proposed  to  bring  to  England  for  trial  men 
accased  of  treason,  whom  colonial  juries  refused  to  convict,  the 
colonists  answered  by  a  sort  of  boycott  of  English  merchants,  such 
as  they  had  attempted  after  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  agree- 
ing not  to  import  or  use  English  goods.  The  soldiers  quartered 
in  America  were  also  a  source  of  constant  friction,  and  finally 
came  into  open  conflict  with  a  mob  of  men  and  boys  in  the  streete 
of  Boston. 

Even  Lord  North  hesitated  to  push  matters  further,  and 
determining  to  try  conciliation,  repealed  the  duties  of  Towna- 
hend,  except  that  on  tea,  and  allowed  the  act  by  which 
amcS&kSL  soldiers  were  quartered  on  the  colonists  to  expire.  The 
government  pledged  itself,  also,  to  raise  no  further 
revenues  in  America.  These  measures  for  a  time  promised  to 
improve  the  situation;  but  the  underlying  canses  of  discontent 
remained.  Occasional  outbreaks  of  lawlessness,  the  attitude  of 
the  resident  representatives  of  the  crown  toward  their  fellow  colo- 
nists, the  treatment  of  Franklin,  who  was  the  accredited  agent  of 
several  of  the  colonies  at  the  English  court,  kept  the  public  mind 
The"B(mioa  ^^^^^  and  fanned  the  growing  spirit  of  opposition. 
Seeember '**  ^®  American  tea  duty  had  been  retained,  partly  to 
jtf.  tna.  assert  the  right  of  the  British  government  to  tax  the 
colonies,  and  partly  because  it  was  more  of  the  nature  of  a  trade 
regulation  and  did  not  affect  English  manufactures.  The  colo- 
nists, however,  refused  to  use  the  tea.  The  removal  of  the  English 
duty  of  one  shilling  per  pound  in  the  interest  of  the  East 
India  Company,  still  further  complicated  matters,  by  threatening 
every  small  merchant  who  had  already  bought  his  tea.  When  the 
tea  ships  arrived,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  sent  back  with 
their  holds  unopened.  Some,  however,  did  not  get  off  so  easily; 
in  Boston  a  company  of  citizens,  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  the 
tiMels  and  threw  their  entire  cargoes  into  the  sea. 
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Parluunent  was  natturaUy  exasperated  at  the  untoward  reeiilts 
of  its  efforts  at  conciliation,  and  responded  to  the  act  of  the  citi- 
^  ^,  ^.  soi^  of  Boston  b?  a  series  of  measures  known  in  Amer- 
enbUAottr  ica  as  the  ^'Intolerable  Acts."  The  harbor  of  Boston 
was  closed,  a  seyere  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  con- 
tumacious city;  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  remodeled  so  as 
to  place  the  powers  of  govemment  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown  and  its  appointees;  the  right  of  the  people  to  hold  public 
meetings  was  abridged.  It  was  provided,  also,  that  any  one 
indicted  for  murder  or  any  capital  offense,  committed  while  aiding 
a  magistrate  to  suppress  disturbances,  might  be  sent  for  trial  to 
any  other  colony  or  to  Great  Britain.  General  Gage  was  appointed 
military  Goyemor  of  Massachusetts  and  empowered  to  quarter 
soldiers  upon  the  inhabitants. 

The  attack  upon  Boston  at  once  roused  the  sympathies  of  the 
other  colonies.  A  system  of  committees  organized  resistance,  and 
TheFint  ^  ''Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  was  formed  by  which 
cm^rS»^  the  colonies  bound  themselves  to  have  no  commercial 
^^  '  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  until  the  unjust  acts 
were  withdrawn.  A  movement  for  a  general  Congress  was  set  on 
foot,  and  on  September  5,  1774,  delegates  met  at  Philadelphia, 
representing  every  colony  except  distant  Georgia.  They  drew  up 
a  series  of  addresses  to  the  colonies,  to  the  Canadians,  and  to  the 
king  and  people  of  England.  They  also  framed  a  declaration  of 
rights  setting  forth  the  points  at  issue  in  a  clear  and  statesman- 
like manner.  They  had  no  wish  to  separate  from  the  mother 
country;  they  acknowledged  the  general  legislative  authority  of 
parliament  and  its  right  to  impose  such  commercial  regulations  as 
might  be  deemed  for  the  best  good  of  the  empire.  But  rather 
than  submit  to  taxation  by  parliament,  or  to  acts  which  violated 
their  liberties,  they  would  appeal  to  the  sword.  They  adjourned 
to  meet  in  the  following  May  to  consider  the  king's  reply  to  the 
address  and  determine  upon  the  next  step.  But  before  the  time 
for  the  second  meeting  came,  the  war  had  begun. 

On  the  night  of  April  18,  1775,  General  Gage  sent  out  the 
unfortunate  expedition  to  destroy  the  stores  at  Concord,  that 
resulted  in  the  skirmish  on  the  green  in  the  quiet  village  of  Lex* 
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ington,  and  the  more  serious  flgbting  that  attended  the  return 
march  from  Concord.  Eastern  Massachusetts  rose,  and  Gage 
soon  found  himself  compelled  to  face  a  regular  siege. 


mnd&nSur  On  the  17th  of  June,  the  insurgents  attempted  to  f  ortif  j 
the  peninsula  which  stretches  around  Boston  harbor  to 
the  left.  The  result  was  the  action  known  as  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill. 

These  erents  greatly  strengthened  the  war  spirit  in  the  colo- 
nies. The  second  Continental  Congress  had  met  as  agreed  in  May. 
TheSecfynd  ^^^7  ^*^  come  together  ostensibly  as  a  peace  conyen- 
c^Sw^  tion;  but  found  themselves  compelled  to  assume  the 
^^  functions  of  a  goyerning  body  and  shoulder  the  respon- 

sibility of  conducting  a  war.  Yet  they  bravely  faced  the  issue. 
On  June  15|  1775,  they  appointed  Oeorge  Washington,  who  had 
seen  severe  service  in  Braddock's  ill-fated  campaign,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  colonial  armies,  and  at  once  inaugurated  a  series  of 
vigorous  measures  for  making  the  militaTy  strength  of  the  colo- 
nies felt  by  England.  Ticonderoga  and  Grown  Point,  the  gateway 
to  Canada,  were  surprised  and  captured.  And  though  an  invasion 
of  Canada  failed,  it  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  success 
of  Washington  in  compelling  Gage^s  successor,  Howe,  to  evacuate 
Boston  in  March,  1776.  On  the  night  of  July  4,  1776,  amidst 
the  most  intense  anxiety,  the  Continental  Congress  gave  the 
memorable  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  world. 

The  months  which  followed  were  marked  by  varying  fortunes 
on  either  side,- until  the  victory  of  the  Americans  at  Saratoga 
saratooa,  effectually  turned  the  tide.  Congress,  through  its 
mj^tT'  %^^^'  ^^^  Deane,  had  already  secured  material  aid 
revutts.  from  France  in  money,  arms,  and  equipment ;  but  the 

disaster  to  the  English  arms  at  Saratoga  encouraged  the  French 
government  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  colonies  by 
which  they  were  recognized  as  independent  states,  and  England 
was  forced  to  begin  war  with  France.  In  1779,  Spain  also  declared 
war  on  Great  Britain,  and  in  1780,  the  northern  powers  entered 
into  an  ^^armed  neutrality^'  to  resist  England's  assumption  of  the 
right  of  search.  England  thus  saw  herself  not  only  baffled  in 
her  attempts  to  reduce  the  colonies,  but  seriously  menaced  hj 
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the  genertl  attitude  of  the  European  powen,  from  Bnsna  to 
Spain. 

The  situation  of  England  was  now  extremely  critioal.  North- 
ern Europe  was  hostile  and  war  had  actually  b^gun  with  Holland. 
The  French  navy,  which  had  been  enkrged  and 
euuuBfor  strengthened  by  Louis  XYI.,  was  proving  itself  more 
than  a  match  for  England  on  the  seas.  Ireland,  which 
was  in  a  far  worse  condition  politically  and  conunercially  than  the 
colonies  had  ever  been,  was  also  on  the  verge  of  revolt  Five- 
sixths  of  the  population  were  Catholic.  Of  the  remaining  one- 
sixth  the  Presbyterian  settlers  of  Ulster  formed  one-half,  but  were 
as  completely  exclnded  from  participation  in  the  government  as 
were  the  Catholics.  Only  members  of  the  Established  Charch 
were  allowed  to  share  in  the  administration  of  government  or  of 
jnstice,  and  even  this  handful  of  the  population  were  controlled 
by  a  few  wealthy  and  corrupt  landowners.  The  Irish  parliament 
was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England;  English 
laws  had  long  since  destroyed  Irish  commerce  and  agri- 
^[jjjjj^^^^  culture  in  the  interest  of  English  merchants  and  land- 
lords. Yet  the  new  movement  which  now  shook 
Ireland  was  not  inspired  by  the  suffering  and  poverty  of  the  mis- 
governed majority,  but  by  the  ruling  class,  who  believed  that  the 
time  had  come  to  demand  legislative  independence.  It  was  sus- 
tained, moreover,  by  the  eloquence  of  Orattan  and  Flood  in 
parliament  and  by  an  armed  force  of  80,000  volunteers  whom  the 
English  government  had  called  out  to  provide  defense  for  Ireland 
under  threat  of  a  French  invasion.  It  was  no  time  to  think  of 
resistance,  and  Lord  North,  taught  at  last  by  his  experience  with  the 
American  colonies,  yielded,  and  the  burdensome  restrictions  under 
which  Irish  commerce  had  struggled  for  a  hundred  years,  were 
removed.  The  succeeding  ministry  abandoned  the  English  claim 
to  legislative  and  judicial  supremacy,  and  for  eighteen  years  Ire- 
land enjoyed  a  kind  of  Home  Bule.  The  government,  however, 
was  still  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  minority. 

In  1781,  when  Comwallis,  who  had  been  shut  up  in  Yorktown 
by  a  combined  American  and  French  force,  was  at  last  compelled 
to  surrender,  the  climax  was  reached  in  the  American  stmg^e. 
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Even  the  king  recognized  that  the  further  support  of  the  North 
ministry  was  useless  and  on  March  20,  1782,  the  unhappj  min- 
mnA  fiut  ^^^  ^^  allowed  to  retire.  The  same  bitter  alternative 
AMuAoan      compelled  the  king  to  accept  a  Whig  ministry,  though 

it  implied  the  overthrow  of  the  system  which  he  had 
been  so  long  striving  to  build  up.  Bockingham  again  became  the 
head  of  the  administration.     He  survived  his  second  elevation, 

however,  barely  fifteen  weeks,  to  be  followed  by  Lord 
^SrSL         Shelbume.     The  negotiations  for  peace   received  a 

favorable  impulse  from  a  victory  which  Bodney  won 
over  de  Orasse  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  from  the  failure  of  a 
combined  French  and  Spanish  attack  on  Gibraltar,  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  three  years'  siege.  France  and  Spain  were  convinced 
that  England  might  still  prove  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  in  Jan- 
nary,  1783,  agreed  to  preliminaries  at  Versailles.  Similar  articles 
had  been  accepted  by  Great  BritaiD  and  the  United  States  in  the 

preceding  November,  and  on  September  3,  1783,  for- 
SSSf*^        mal  treaties  between  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 

France,  and  Spain,  were  signed  at  Paris  and  Versailles. 
dreat  Britain  ceded  to  France  Tobago  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
Senegal  region  in  Africa;  Spain  retained  Minorca  and  Florida; 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  recognized  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  nation  were  established.  Though  England 
had  regained  her  control  of  the  sea,  the  loss  of  her  American  colo- 
nies was  a  heavy  blow  and  seemed  to  many  even  of  her  own  people 
to  have  deprived  her  of  her  position  as  a  great  world  power. 


CHAPTEB  VI 

THE  SECOND   PERIOD  OF  TORT  RULE  AND  THE    FREKOH 
REVOLUTION 

oxoaoxm.,  ZTSs-mi 

For  twelve  years  George  III.  had  now  been  king  after  his  own 

ideal;  he  had  not  only  reigned,  he  had  governed.    The  results, 

however,  were  by  no  means  such  as  to  commend  a  further  trial 

of  the  experiment.    Even  North,  who  had  so  often  sacrificed  his 
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own  judgment  in  supporting  the  Tory  idea  of  king  goTemment, 
openly  declared  that  henceforth  the  appearance  of  power  was  all 
p^^^  that  was  left  for  a  king  of  Eugland.  The  government 
fyieafkty  by  departments,  therefore,  was  tacitly  abandoned, 
and  the  cabinet  system  of  Walpole  accepted  as  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  unwritten  constitution. 

The  tenure  of  the  new  Whig  ministry  was  destined  to  be  short. 

Fox,  Barke,  and  Ashburton,  who  had  resigned  when  Lord  Shel- 

bume  became  Prime  Minister,  joined  forces  with  the 

NtfTiheodit-    North  Tories,  and  in  February  succeeded  in  forcing 

'^'  Shelburne  out  of  office.  The  people,  howeyer,  refused 
to  belieye  that  two  such  bitter  political  foes  as  Fox  and  North  had 
joined  hands  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  keep  themselyea  in 
power  and  more  securely  control  public  patronage.  The  new 
coalition  ministry,  therefore,  though  for  the  time  strong  in  the 
Commons,  began  its  career  under  a  cloud  of  popular  disfavor. 
The  king,  moreover,  was  against  it.  He  had  always  detested 
Fox,  and  would  not  forgive  North  for  his  recent  desertion.  He 
told  the  new  ministers  to  the  face  that  they  need  never  expect  his 
support,  and  upon  the  first  opportunity  ordered  Fox  and  North  to 
deliver  up  their  portfolios. 

The  great  Chatham  had  died  in  1778  in  the  midst  of  the 
American  War,  his  last  speech  a  protest  against  *Hhe  dismember- 
ment of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy.*' 
^sScmS^  When  his  speech  was  ended  he  fell  back  in  a  fit,  and 
was  carried  home  to  die  a  few  days  later.  May  IL  His 
eldest  son,  who  bore  his  title,  was  a  man  of  second-rate  powers, 
but  the  younger  son,  born  in  1759,  who  bore  the  father^s  name, 
had  inherited  not  only  his  high-souled  integrity  but  much  of  his 
power  as  a  leader,  although  without  his  fire.  From  childhood 
the  younger  Pitt  had  been  trained  by  his  august  father  for  public 
life.  Under  such  tutelage  the  susceptible  mind  matured  fast,  and 
the  youth  soon  developed  remarkable  powers  as  a  debater  and 
leader.  He  was  scarcely  out  of  his  teens  when  he  first  entered 
parliament,  and  soon  became  prominent  as  an  earnest  advocate  of 
parliamentary  reform.  When  Pox  resigned  from  the  Shelburne 
ministry  in  1782,  Pitt,  although    then  but  twenty-three, 
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appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  now,  a  year  later, 
upon  the  fall  of  the  coalition,  he  was  invited  by  the  king  to  form 
a  new  ministry. 

For  Bome  months  Pitt's  position  was  precarions.  Again  and 
again  he  was  defeated  by  large  majorities,  yet  he  would  not  resign. 
The  appeal  '^^  people  saw  in  the  opposition  of  the  politicians  onlj* 
%/^J^  a  determination  to  make  the  Commons  independent 
try,  i7M.  QQt  only  of  the  king  but  also  of  the  nation ;  in  Pitt 
they  saw  the  champion  of  the  interests  of  the  nation  against  the 
politicians,  or  what  in  America  would  be  called  ^Hhe  ring,''  or 
'Hhe  machine.''  When,  therefore,  in  the  spring  of  1784  he 
appealed  to  the  country,  the  electors  rallied  to  his  support  in  such 
numbers  that  the  opposition  lost  one  hundred  and  sixty  members, 
and  thos  gave  Pitt  a  free  hand  to  undertake  the  great  work  of 
restoring  the  resources  of  the  country,  wasted  by  the  recent  war. 
Among  his  first  measures  he  took  up  the  Indian  question,  and 
in  1784  proposed  an  India  Bill,  which,  while  it  left  the  government 

and  the  patronage  of  the  company  still  in  its  hands, 
of  peace,       placed  OYcr  the  company  a  responsible  board  of  control, 

subject  to  removal  by  the  crown.  This  arrangement 
continued  in  force  until  the  abolition  of  the  company  in  1858  after 
the  Sepoy  Mutiny. '  In  1785,  Pitt  approached  the  dangerous  ques- 
tion of  parliamentary  reform  in  the  same  judicious  way.  His 
plan,  however,  which  proposed  to  buy  up  the  rotten  boroughs  and 
the  exclusive  corporations  in  the  interests  of  an  extended  fran- 
chise, met  with  little  support  from  the  radical  reformers,  while  the 
king  and  Pitt's  Tory  supporters,  who  were  suspicious  of  all  reform 
measures  by  instinct,  also  opposed  the  bill,  and  it  was  lost.  In 
1785  he  was  again  defeated  in  a  measure  which  proposed  to  estab- 
lish free  trade  and  commercial  eqaality  between  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land. But  in  1786  in  securing  a  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
which  abolished  most  of  the  protective  duties  between  the  two 
countries,  he  was  more  successful.  In  both  these  measures,  Pitt 
was  directly  influenced  by  the  free  trade  views  of  Adam  Smith,  to 
which  he  had  long  since  been  a  convert  and  which  he  now  tried  to 
put  into  practical  operation.  In  1791  he  divided  Canada  into  two 
provinces  and  gave  the  people  representative  institutlona. 
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It  was  apon  hia  own  office,  that  of  the  treasoiy,  that  Pitt 
brought  hk  splendid  business  abilities  to  bear  wiUi  the  most 

marked  results.  A  legion  of  sinecure  offices  connected 
f!^fSI^^^      with  the  customs  was  swept  away;  the  collecting  of 

duties  was  simplified;  smuggling,  which  robbed  the 
government  annually  of  upwards  of  two  million  pounds,  was  dis- 
couraged, partly  by  reducing  certain  duties  and  partly  by  trans- 
ferring others  to  the  excise  list;  the  franking  privilege,  which  bad 
been  grossly  abused  by  members  of  parliament,  was  restricted; 
treasurers  and  paymasters  who  had  been  allowed  to  leave  office 
with  large  accounts  unsettled,  were  brought  to  book,  and  the 
entire  system  of  administering  the  finances  was  reorganized  and 
put  on  a  sound  basis. 

The  event,  however,  about  which  public  interest  specially  cen- 
tered, was  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  upon  the  charge 

of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  connected  with  his 
^nHas^oB-  ^^^^^^  administration.     He  had  returned  to  England 

in  1785  and  was  almost  immediately  attacked  by  big 
defeated  rival,  Philip  Francis,  the  supposed  author  of  the 
^'Junias''  letters,  and  by  Burke  and  Sheridan.  The  trial  began 
before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1788,  and  dragged  on  for  seven 
years,  when  Hastings,  embittered  in  spirit  and  with  diminished 
fortune,  was  finally  acquitted. 

The  great  moral  awakening  which  had  been  stirring  England 
since  the  beginning  of  the  careers  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  was 

now  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  two  very  practical 
pristm  directions, — prison  reform  and  opposition  to  the  slave 

trade.  The  prisons  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury were  a  reproach  to  civilization,  to  say  nothing  of  Christian- 
ity. To  avoid  the  window  tax,  originally  imposod  in  1696,  prisons 
had  been  built  with  little  or  no  light;  they  were,  moreover,  always 
overcrowded,  filthy,  and  haunted  by  contagion.  The  "jail  fever'" 
executed  more  criminals,  it  was  said,  than  the  hangman.  Jails 
were  let  upon  a  sort  of  contract  system,  and  the  jailers  sought  by 
means  of  petty  persecutions,  more  or  less  bratal,  to  wring  the 
largest  possible  fees  from  the  victims  whom  justice  placed  at  their 
mercy.     The  debtor  and  the  hardened  criminal,  the  innocent  and 
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the  guilty,  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  were  herded  together 
without  sufficient  food,  air,  or  water.  Even  those  who  were 
acquitted,  or  who  were  discharged  by  the  grand  jury,  might  be 
dragged  back  to  prison  and  held  until  they  could  satisfy  the  mon- 
strous charges  of  the  ogre  whom  the  state  had  put  in  charge  of 
the  jail. 

The  public  had  not  been  altogether  blind  to  these  abnses;  as 
early  as  1726  parliament  had  been  forced  by  certain  disclosures 
connected  with  the  Fleet  Prison  to  undertake  an 
(md  Prison  inquiry.  In  1773,  John  Howard,  a  quiet  gentleman  of 
^'™''  Bedfordshire,  was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county.  His 
duties  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  miseries  of  the  jail  popu- 
lation. Inquiry  and  travel  soon  revealed  to  him  that  what  was 
going  on  at  Bedford  was  the  common  experience  of  jail  life  over 
all  the  British  Islands,  and  he  henceforth  devoted  his  fortune  and 
his  life  to  the  noble  purpose  of  confronting  England  and  Europe 
with  the  wrongs  which  society  daily  heaped  upon  the  innocent  and 
helpless.  In  1774  he  was  summoned  before  parliament  to  give 
testimony  upon  the  condition  of  the  English  jails,  and  his  dis- 
closures had  much  to  do  in  inducing  parliament  tor  undertake  the 
reforms  which  followed,  chief  of  which  was  the  abolition  of  jail- 
ers' fees  and  of  the  numerous  abuses  which  had  sprung  of  the  cus- 
tom. Justices  of  the  peace,  also,  were  required  to  see  that  jails 
were  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  that  proper  infirmaries  were 
provided  for  the  sick.  In  1788,  as  the  result  of  an  effort  to 
secure  a  more  healthful  location  for  the  English  convict  colony, 
Botany  Bay  on  the  southern  coast  of  Australia  was  selected,  and 
the  first  load  of  convict  colonists  sent  out  to  begin  the  English 
possession  of  the  continent  of  the  southern  seas.  Captain  Cook 
had  explored  this  coast  nearly  twenty  years  before  and  upon  the 
basis  of  this  exploration  the  English  founded  a  claim  to  the  whole 
island,  although  it  had  been  long  known  to  Europeans. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  while  the  conscience  of  England  was 
thus  awakening  to  its  obligatioris  toward  the  helpless  and  the 
unfortunate,  some  mentors  should  arise  to  call  attention  to  the 
horrors  of  the  African  slave  trade.  In  1773,  Chief  Justice  Mans- 
field  gave  his  famous  decision  that  a  slave  brought  to  England 
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l>eoame  free.     In  1787  the  ^'Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slaye 
Trade*'  wm  formed,  the  leading  apirits  of  which  were  Thomas 

Clarkaon  and  William  Wilberforce.  In  1788  the  Soci- 
fnld?^'^'       ety  got  a  promise  of  assistanoe  from  Pitt,  and  the 

goTemment  made  an  effort  to  leasen  the  horrors  of 
the  passage  from  Africa  to  America  by  limiting  the  nomber  of 
negroes  which  might  be  carried  in  a  single  cargo.  The  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone,  also,  was  established  in  western  Africa  as  a  refuge 
for  freed  slaves.  There  was  too  mnch  capital  inyested  in  the 
lucrative  trade,  however,  to  make  the  victory  an  easy  one.  One- 
half  the  wealth  of  Liverpool,  it  was  said,  came  from  this  source. 
The  king  and  the  Tories  opposed  the  reform  on  principle;  and 
when  the  French  Bevolution  attacked  davery  the  conservative 
Englishman,  who  had  wavered  before,  was  satisfied;  that  ^the 
atheists  and  anarchists  of  France*'  had  abolished  slavery  was 
reason  sufficient  for  upholding  the  trade  in  England.  Tet  men 
like  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  continued  the  struggle,  and  after 
repeated  efforts,  the  trade  was  finally  abolished  by  the  act  of 
1807. 

In  Pitt's  foreign  policy  there  was  nothing  of  the  ^^benevolent 
tolerance"  which  marked  his  handling  of  these  domestic  questions. 

The  recent  partition  of  Poland  had  apparently  whetted 
poMoyqf^Ktt.  the  appetite  of  the  Russian  Catherine  II.  for  more 

plunder  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  1783  she  seised  the 
Crimea,  proposing  to  destroy  Turkey  and  reestablish  a  Greek 
Empire,  but  under  Russian  control ;  in  the  north,  also,  she  was 
threatening  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden.  To  overawe  Russia  and 
meet  this  new  menace  to  the  existing  balance  of  the  northern 
powers,  in  1788  Pitt  succeeded  in  effecting  an  alliance  of  Eng- 
land, Prussia,  and  the  Dutch  Netherlands.  In  the  north  the  pro- 
test of  the  new  Triple  Alliance  was  successful;  but  in  his  efforts 
to  mediate  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  Pitt,  who  was  the  head 
of  the  Alliance,  was  not  so  successful,  although  he  succeeded  in 
detaching  Austria  from  the  support  of  Russia. 

The  Triple  Alliance,  however,  was  soon  to  be  called  upon  to 
grapple  with  a  series  of  problems  very  different  from  those  sug- 
gested by  the  aggressions  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic  or  the  Euxine. 
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Within  a  lew  months  after  the  formation  of  the  Alliance,  the  first 
notes  of  coming  reyolntion  were  sounded  through  France.    Tet 

Ettiiyam-  ^P  ^^  ^^^  ^^™®  ^'  ^^®  attempted  flight  of  the  French 
^jj^omrt  king  in  June,  1791,  the  course  of  events  in  France  elic- 
FrwSiBeco.  '^^  approval  rather  than  alarm  in  England.  The 
zuttofk  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  was  still  supposed  to  lie 

in  the  east,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Catha- 
rine, England  no  more  than  Austria  or  Prussia  had  any  wish  to 
tie  her  hands  by  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  France. 

The  hysteria  of  revolution  frenzy,  however,  which  had  seized 
upon  France,  soon  compelled  her  neighbors  to  arm  in  self  defense, 
and  in  1793  the  young  Republic  found  herself  at  war  not  only 
with  England,  Holland,  and  Prussia,  but  also  with  Austria,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Spain.  For  this  strange  war  of  infatuation  France  was 
poorly  prepared;  her  recruits  were  raw  and  without  discipline, 
and  fled  in  wild  panic  at  the  first  attack  of  the  allies.  Yet  her 
energy  quickened  with  resistance,  and  before  the  year  closed  her 
armies  had  driven  the  allies  from  her  northern  frontier,  Toulon 
had  fallen,  and  the  domestic  revolts  had  been  stamped  ont.  The 
next  year,  1794,  saw  Holland  not  only  overrun  and  conquered, 
but  organized  upon  the  French  model  into  the  ^'Batavian  Repub- 
lic/' and  her  arms  turned  upon  her  late  allies.  Only  at  the 
seaboard  was  the  victorions  march  of  the  young  Republic  checked; 
on  the  '^Olorious  First  of  Jane,"  1794,  Admiral  Howe  caught  the 
French  fieet  off  Ushant,  and  all  but  annihilated  it.  England 
easily  took  possession  of  the  French  East  Indies,  and  when  Hol- 
land was  forced  to  join  France,  England  also  seized  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Java,  and  the  Spice  Islands. 

But  the  picking  np  of  distant  islands  in  the  southern  seas 

could  not  materially  affect  the  great  continental  struggle.     Aus- 

tria  and    Prussia,  moreover,  still  cherished  the  old 

thefini&HM-  enmities  bom  of  the  struggle  of  Frederick  and  Maria 

Theresa;    both  feared  Russia,  and  when  the  Polish 

revolt  of  1794  under  Eosciaszko  led  up  to  the  third  partition 

of  that  unhappy  country  in  the  following  year,  the  two  powers, 

Ithough  subsidized  by  England,  withdrew  their  troops  from  the 

xihine.     Austria  and  Sardinia  kept  up  the  straggle  in  Italy;  but 
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it  wai  evident  that  the  coalition  had  broken  down.  In  April 
1795,  Prussia  made  peace  with  France  at  Basle,  and  in  July,  Spain 
also  made  her  terms.  A  belated  royalist  rising  in  La  Vendue  did 
nothing  to  turn  the  scales;  it  was  OTerwhelmed  by  Hoche  at 
Qniberon  on  July  20,  and  the  prisoners,  including  many  of  the 
emigrfiSfWere  massacred  in  cold  blood.  Austria  kept  up  the 
struggle  for  two  years  longer,  only  to  be  compelled  to  accept  the 
humiliating  terms  of  Gampo-Formio,  October  1797. 

While  Britain  was  thus  shorn  of  her  last  ally  upon  the  land, 
she  still  maintained  her  command  of  the  seas.  But  the  transfer 
Cfmttnued  ^^  ^^^  support  of  Spain  to  the  side  of  the  Bepublic  in 
^B^f^*'^  August  1796,  had  once  more  raised  the  naval  power  of 
•eo,  J7P7.  France,  already  reinforced  by  the  alliance  of  the  Dutch, 
to  a  respectable  footing,  and  enabled  it  to  compare  not  un&Tor- 
ably,  in  numbers  at  least,  with  the  navy  of  Great  Britain.  It 
takes  something  more  than  ships  and  men,  however,  to  win  bat- 
tles at  sea.  On  February  14,  1797,  Sir  John  Jervis  with  fifteen 
ships  defeated  a  combined  fleet  of  twenty-seven  French  and  Span- 
ish ships  ofF  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  on  October  11,  Duncan 
defeated  the  Dutch  off  Camperdown.  These  successes  were  of 
the  utmost  importance,  because  if  the  French  could  once  succeed 
in  breaking  through  the  wall  of  ocean,  they  were  certain  to  make 
trouble  in  Ireland,  if  they  did  not  attempt  a  direct  invasion  of 
England  from  France. 

England  was  now  feeling  the  severe  depression  that  is  always 
incident  to  any  prolonged  war.  Taxation  had  increased  and  the 
Effect  nf  the  ^^^^  ^*^  ^^^  swelled  by  new  loans.  In  1793  more 
^la^  than  one  hundred  English  banks  had  failed,  and  in 
and  Ireland.  1797  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  forced  to  suspend 
specie  payment.  The  navy,  upon  which  so  much  depended,  wa^^ 
growing  mutinous  and  discontented.  The  service  was  badly 
managed;  the  men  were  suffering  from  scanty  and  unwholesome 
rations ;  their  pay  was  poor,  and  the  very  year  of  St.  Vincent  and 
Camperdown,  formidable  mutinies  broke  out  at  Spithead  and  the 
Xore.  Ireland,  also,  was  a  constant  source  of  anxiety.  The 
reforms  which  had  followed  the  American  War  had  proved  a  dis- 
appointment, and  instead  of  giving  to  Ireland  a  satisfactory  gov- 
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emment  bad  only  riyeted  more  closely  the  hold  of  the  oormpt 
local  oligarchy.  The  Catholic  peasantry,  whose  wrongs  were 
hardly  less  than  those  of  the  French  peasantry,  formed  secret 
organizations,  like  the  **Peep  of  Day  Boys,''  and  terrorized  the 
ruling  minority  by  their  secret  outrages.  The  Anglican  Protes- 
tants in  turn,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  government, 
organized  societies  of  ''Orangemen"  and  repaid  outrage  with  out- 
rage. Attempts  at  reform,  connected  with  the  names  of  Orattan 
and  Fitz- William,  were  made,  but  to  no  purpose.  In  1796  tho 
"Society  of  United  Irishmen,"  in  which  Presbyterians  of  Ulster 
made  common  cause  with  the  Catholics  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  in  despair  of  securing  redress  from  England,  sent  Wolfe 
Tone  to  France  to  appeal  for  aid.  The  Directory,  which  at  that 
time  conducted  the  affairs  of  France,  welcomed  the  appeal,  and  in 
December  dispatched  20,000  men  under  Hoche  to  assist  an  Irish 
revolt.  A  storm  dispersed  the  vessels  and  Hoche  was  obliged  to 
return.  The  leaders  in  Ireland  were  seized ;  an  insurgent  camp 
at  Vinegar  Hill  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  danger  was  over. 
The  Directory,  in  the  meanwhile,  made  a  second  attempt,  but 
although  the  French  force  landed,  the  crisis  was  passed,  and  after 
a  few  successes  the  French  surrendered  to  Cornwallis,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  The  increasing  pressure  at  home  and  the  constant 
threat  of  trouble  in  Ireland,  were  not  without  their  influence 
npon  Pitt,  and  although  public  opinion  still  ran  strong  against 
any  thought  of  peace,  he  determined  to  seek  some  opening  for  an 
understanding  with  France.  All  efforts,  however,  failed,  chiefly 
because  Pitt  would  not  consent  to  allow  France  to  retain  her 
acquisitions  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  two  implacable  foes  then  once  more  addressed  themselves 
to  the  struggle.    Bonaparte,  whose  recent  success  in  Italy  had 

forced  Austria  to  terms,  and  now  exerted  an  all  power- 
^ISwpt       '"^  influence  in  France,  persuaded  the  Directory  to 

enter  u}>on  a  scheme  which  even  to-day  looks  more 
like  the  wild  vagary  of  a  dreamer  than  the  sober  plan  of  a  man  of 
aff.iirs.  He  proposed  to  attack  England  in  India,  by  first  secur- 
ing a  base  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Yet  visionary  as  the  scheme 
appears,  it  might  have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been  for  the  BCtire 
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vigilanoe  of  NeUon,  who  on  Aogiut  1,  1798,  annihilated  the 
French  fleet  in  Aboakir  Bay  and  thus  seyered  Bonaparte^s  com- 
mnnicationa  with  France.  VictoriouB  as  was  the  little  army  of 
invasion,  withont  reinforcements  and  without  connection  with 
France,  final  snocesa  was  impossible. 

Pitt,  ill  the  meanwhile,  had  fallen  hack  upon  his  old  tactics 
and  sought  to  reach  Franco  by  forming  another  coalition,  in  which 

g^^  England,  Russia,  and  Austria  were  the  chief  members. 
coautum,       Catharine  IL  had  died  in  1796,  and  her  successor, 

1799  T7$9t 

Paul  I. ,  had  abandoned  her  policy  of  aggrandizement  in 
the  east,  to  join  the  western  powers  against  France.  Turkey, 
roused  by  the  attack  of  the  French  upon  Egypt  and  Syria,  had 
also  joined  the  league.  Prussia,  however,  refused  to  abandon  her 
neutrality.  The  attack  was  begun  upon  the  whole  line  of  the 
recent  conquests  of  France.  In  Italy  and  western  Germany,  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  armies  were  everywhere  successful.  Only  in 
Holland  and  in  Switzerland,  which  had  been  organized  in  1798  as 
the  *' Helvetic  Republic,*'  the  French  managed  to  hold  their  own. 

At  this  point  Bonaparte  returned  from  Egypt.  The  Directory 
was  thoroughly  discredited;  its  corruption  was  a  matter  of  com- 
Comt  d'etat  of  ^^^  belief;  its  incompetence  had  been  fully  estab- 
^^nSbtr^^*  lished.  Bonaparte  grasped  the  situation  at  once.  He 
9, 1799.  g].gt  unseated  the  Directory  and  secured  for  himself  as 

''First  Consul,''  the  authority  of  a  virtual  dictator;  he  then 
turned  upon  the  enemies  of  France.  He  succeeded  in  detaching 
from  the  alliance  the  Czar  Paul,  whose  enthusiastic  admiration 
for  ''the  man  of  the  people,"  rendered  him  an  easy  victim  to  the 
blandishments  of  the  First  Consul.  Bonaparte  then  crossed  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  and  in  June  1800  fell  upon  the  Austrians  at 
Marengo,  while  Moreau  won  an  even  more  overwhelming  victory 
over  a  second  Austrian  army  at  Hohenlinden.  The  strength  of 
Austria  was  broken,  and  at  Luneville,  February  1801,  the  emperor 
was  glad  to  accept  peace  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  First  Consul. 

Thus  a  second  coalition  had  dashed  itself  to  pieces  upon  the 
young  Republic,  and  England  was  left  again  single-handed  to  face 
her  enemy.  Her  position  was  worse  than  it  had  been  in  1797.  To 
the  other  burdens  incident  to  the  war,  was  to  be  added  the  dia- 
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heartening  inflnence  of  a  depreciating  paper  onrrenojr.  The  land 
tax  had  risen  to  is  in  the  poand,  and  in  1799  an  income  tax 

had  been  added,  which  taxed  all  incomes  aboTe  £60  a 
§^^^^^    year.    Abroad,  also,  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  rights 

of  neutrals  had  led  the  Baltic  powers,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Prussia,  under  the  leadership  of  Czar  Paul,  to  reyive 
the  armed  neutrality  of  the  period  of  the  American  War.  This 
action  was  ominous ;  Bonaparte  was  known  to  be  intriguing  with 
the  sea  powers  against  England,  and  Pitt  saw  himself  in  turn 
threatened  with  a  dangerous  coalition. 

Ireland  was  still  a  subject  of  deep  anxieiy  to  English  states- 
men. The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  govem  Ireland  by  an  inde- 
Ireland,  the  V^^^^^^  I^^sh  parliament  had  only  emphasized  the  need 
*^uioi?*  ^'  ^me  more  satisfactory  plan  of  conciliating  the  hos- 
^^^  tile  elements  in  order  to  save  Ireland  if  possible.    Pitt 

accordingly  brought  forward  a  plan  of  legislatiye  union,  which 
resembled  the  union  that  already  existed  between  England  and 
Scotland.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Irish  parliament  in  February 
1800,  by  the  British  parliament  in  Jaly,  and  went  into  force  on 
the  1st  of  January  1801,  creating  **The  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.*'  The  Irish  were  to  be  represented  in 
the  common  parliament  by  four  spiritual  lords,  twenty-eight 
temporal  peers,  chosen  by  the  Irish  peerage  for  life,  and  one  hun- 
dred members  for  the  Commons,  chosen  sixty-four  for  the  coun- 
ties, thirty-five  for  the  boroughs,  and  one  for  the  University  of 
Dublin.  The  Anglican  Church  of  Ireland  was  to  be  united  to  the 
State  Church  of  England.  Taxation  was  to  be  distributed  pro- 
portionately; the  national  debts  of  the  two  countries  were  to  be 
kept  separate;  and  no  restrictions  were  to  bo  laid  on  commerce 
between  the  two  countries. 

It  was  a  part  of  Pitt's  general  plan  of  conciliation  to  follow  the 
union  by  emancipating  the  Irish  Catholics.  But  George  was  per- 
The  returned  suaded  to  believc  that  the  concessions  proposed  by  Pitt 
FVftjw^*  would  force  him  to  violate  his  coronation  oath,  and 
'^^  Pitt  saw  himself  checked  with  his  plan  of  union  only  half 

realized.  He  knew  the  king;  he  knew  that  it  was  useless  either 
to  argue  or  plead,  and  like  the  man  of  spirit  that  he  was,  resigned. 
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The  Buccesaor  of  Pitt,  Henry  Addington,  his  old  time  friend, 
not  being  specially  committed  to  the  French  war,  was  free  to  take 
stepi  towards  aecaring  the  much  needed  peace.  Becent 
jim^.  events  had  already  paved  the  way  by  impressing  upon 
Bonaparte  the  hopelessness  of  carrying  on  a  war  in 
which  he  could  not  strike  his  antagonist.  In  1800  the  English 
had  got  possession  of  Malta;  in  March  of  the  next  year  Aber- 
crombie  bad  defeated  the  French  at  Alexandria,  and  by  midsum- 
mer the  French  had  surrendered  their  last  stronghold  in  Egypt. 
England,  moreover,  had  takon  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  north* 
ern  powers  as  a  threat  of  war  and  had  promptly  sent  Admiral 
Parker,  with  Nelson  as  second  in  command,  to  seize  the  Danish 
fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen.  In  March,  Napoleon *8  friead. 
Czar  Paul,  was  assassinated ;  this,  with  the  loss  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  put  an  end  to  Napoleon's  dream  of  a  northern  coalition 
against  England.  In  June  the  British  government  recognized  the 
justice  of  the  claims  of  the  northern  states  by  conceding  the  dis- 
puted points,  chief  of  which  was  her  claim  of  the  right  to  seize 
neutral  ships  if  bound  for  an  enemy's  port  that  was  under  a  nomi- 
nal blockade.  With  these  concessions  the  armed  neutrality  dia- 
solved.  England  was  thus  once  more  lord  of  the  seas,  bat  she 
could  not  strike  Franco  without  continental  allies,  and  Napoleon 
could  not  strike  England  without  the  support  of  the  naval  powers. 
Both  sides,  moreover,  needed  a  breathing  spell.  In  March,  180*2, 
the  much  needed  truce  was  concluded  at  Amiens.  The  recent 
acquisitions  of  France  and  the  extension  of  her  power  in  Europe 
were  conceded.  England  restored  to  France  and  her  allies,  Spain 
and  Holland,  all  her  conquests  except  Trinidad  and  Ceylon.  She 
promised,  also,  to  restore  Malta  to  the  Eoiights  of  St.  John.  The 
king  of  England  renounced  the  title  of  King  of  France,  which  he 
had  held  since  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  Bourbon  lilies 
henceforth  disappeared  from  the  royal  arms  of  England.  Eng- 
land, also,  recognized  the  French  Republic.  France,  in  turn, 
renounced  all  claims  founded  upon  her  unsuccessful  Egyptian 
expedition. 

In  England,  though  many  criticized  the  peace  on  the  ground 
of  its  one-sided  concessions,  all  parties  hoped  that  it  might  be 
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rincere  and  lasting      To  Bonaparte,  however,  it  was  merely  a 
tmce  to  give  time  to  prepare   for  his  next  mo?e  and  his  oon- 

tinaed  insolence  soon  satisfied  even  Addington  that 
BpneweAtjf     the  renewal  of  the  war  was  inevitable,  and  accordingly 

he  refused  to  surrender  Malta.  Bonaparte  naturally 
made  much  of  the  breach  of  the  recent  peace,  and  in  May  1808 
again  declared  war. 

Bonaparte,  for  France  was  now  Bonaparte,  was  apparently 
stronger  than  ever.  In  August  1802,  he  had  been  made  Consul 
for  life,  and  on  May  18,  1804,  he  was  proclaimed  Napoleon  I., 
Hereditary  Emperor  of  the  French.  Toward  the  end  of  1804  he 
persuaded  Spain  again  to  join  France  against  England.  He  had 
already  made  extensive  plans  for  a  direct  invasion  of  England  and 
had  managed  to  stir  up  revolts  in  Ireland  and  India.  The  rising 
in  Ireland,  however,  spent  itself  in  a  city  riot  in  Dublin,  and  the 
leader,  Robert  Emmet,  was  hanged.  France  was  equally  power- 
lees  to  help  the  native  princes  in  India,  where  Richard  Wellesley, 
Lord  Mornington,  the  English  Oovemor-Oeneral,  put  down  each 
rising  with  a  vigorous  hand.  He  was  aided  by  a  noble  corps  of 
ofiicers,  among  whom  was  the  governor's  famous  brother,  Arthur. 
By  the  end  of  1804,  all  India  outside  of  the  Indus  valley  and 
Rajputana,  had  passed  under  the  English  yoke.  But  the  serious 
threat  to  England  came  not  from  Ireland,  much  less  from  India, 
but  from  Boulogne,  where  Napoleon  was  massing  a  splendid  army 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  with  evident  intent  of  a 
direct  descent  upon  the  English  coast.  Could  he  bat  control  the 
Channel  for  a  few  hours,  and  bring  his  matchless  military  strength 
to  bear  directly  upon  England,  he  might  dictate  what  terms  he 
pleased  to  his  rival.  The  English  were  fully  awake  to  their 
danger.  An  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers  was 
mustered  into  service,  and  held  at  convenient  posts  where  they 
conld  be  readily  massed  upon  a  threatened  point.  In  May,  Pitt 
was  again  called  upon  to  assume  the  duties  of  Prime  Minister. 
Through  the  spring  Napoleon  pushed  forward  his  preparations, 
only  to  postpone  the  final  attempt  to  the  next  season. 

When  the  year  1805  opened.  Napoleon  seemed  at  last  ready  for 
aotion.    His  plan  was  well  laid;  the  scattered  ships,  shut  up  in 
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the  TarioQB  harbors  of  France,  were  to  break  the  blockade  and 
with  the  Spanish  fleet  rendezvous  at  some  port  in  the  West  Indies 
in  hope  that  Nelson  would  follow  theoL  They  would  then  make 
a  dash  for  the  English  Channel,  and  with  their  combined  strength 
might  possibly  hold  it  long  enough  to  enable  Napoleon^s  trans- 
ports to  empty  their  troops  into  the  island.  The  first  part  of  the 
plan  was  successfully  carried  out.  Nelson  not  only  gave  chase, 
but  the  French  Admiral  VilleneuTe  managed  to  elude  him  and 
get  back  to  the  Spanish  coast  again  early  in  July.    Nelson,  how- 

oyer,  had  divined  the  real  nature  of  the  manoBuver 
(kSnber   '     and  scut  timely  warning  to  the  government,  so  that  Sir 

Robert  Galder  with  fifteen  ships  was  able  to  meet  the 
allies  off  Gape  Finisterre.  Galder  was  unable  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  French  fieet,  but  Villeneuve  thought  best  to  retire  to 
Cadiz  where  he  remained  inactive  for  two  months;  and  when  he 
left  Cadiz  in  October,  it  was  only  to  fall  in  with  Nelson  ^Mn  Tra- 
falgar Bay"  and  lose  his  entire  fleet.  The  victory  of  Trafalgar 
was  decisive;  its  results  permanent;  but  it  cost  the  life  of  Eng- 
land's brave  admiral.  His  historic  battle  message,  ^'England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  was  characteristic  of  his 
sturdy  patriotism. 

The  English,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  busily  plying  negotiations 
preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a  new  coalition.     The  reckless 

disregard  which  Napoleon  had  displayed  for  the  feel- 
coa«ttirm,  ings  of  the  powers  made  the  task  easy.  Prussia, 
and  Press-      though  deeply  vexed  by  the  establishment  of  a  French 

force  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  remained  neutral ;  but 
Alexander  of  Bussia  was  ready  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  1805  entered  into  the  Anglo-Bussian  Treaty,  which 
proposed  to  form  a  European  league  capable  of  placing  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  the  field.  Austria  desired  peace,  but  when 
she  saw  that  war  was  inevitable,  joined  the  allies,  and  sent  Gen- 
eral Mack  to  occupy  Bavaria,  whose  elector  was  friendly  to  Napo- 
leon. But  Napoleon  was  already  moving  swiftly  forward  to 
support  his  ally,  and  before  October  closed  had  surrounded  Mack 
at  Ulm  and  forced  him  to  surrender  with  twenty-five  thooaand 
men.     He  then  pressed  on  to  Vienna,  driving  the  Auatriaiv 
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northward  to  a  junction  with  their  Bnssian  allies;  and  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  defeated  the  combined  armies  at  Austerlitz  in  the  historic 
^'Battle  of  the  Three  Emperors/'  The  Russians  retired;  and 
Francis  to  saye  himself,  on  December  26,  signed  the  Peace  of 
Pressburg,  by  which  he  ceded  his  Italian  possessions  to  the 
French,  and  the  Tyrol  to  Bayaria. 

The  years  which  immediately  followed  Pressburg  constitute  a 
(critical  period  in  European  history.  Before  the  end  of  1805 
Napoiem  Napolcon  had  placed  his  brother,  Joseph,  upon  the 
5gJ^  **  ancient  throne  of  Naples,  and  in  the  summer  following 
taos'isjk  had  organized  the  German  States  into  the  "Confedera- 
tion of  the  Bhine''  under  a  French  protectorate,  for  which  he  had 
prepared  the  way  two  years  earlier  by  abolishing  the  host  of  petty 
independent  feudatories  that  had  heretofore  made  union  impos- 
sible. The  same  year,  1806,  witnessed  the  formal  abandonment 
by  the  emperor  of  the  now  meaningless  titles  of  the  Holy  Boman 
Empire.  The  Prussian  king  had  been  won  to  the  French  cause 
by  the  cession  of  Hanoyer,  bat  the  insolent  tyranny  of  his  ally  had 
d'riyen  him  to  declare  war,  only  to  be  crushed  at  Jena  and  Auer- 
stadt.  Bussia  came  to  the  support  of  Prussia,  but  the  murderous 
though  indecisiye  battle  of  Eylau,  followed  by  the  French  yictoiy 
at  Friedland,  brought  Alexander  and  Frederick  William  to  con- 
sent to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  July  1807,  by  which  Prussia  was 
spoiled  of  half  her  territory.  In  a  secret  treaty  Alexander  also 
agreed  to  ally  with  France  against  England  should  she  refuse  to 
accept  terms  dictated  by  himself;  as  a  reward,  he  was  to  be 
allowed  to  extend  Bussian  influence  in  Sweden  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Thus  Napoleon  at  last  had  all  western,  central,  and 
southern  Europe  at  his  feet.  Bussia  was  in  secret  alliance. 
Britain  was  still  formidable,  but  she  had  been  shorn  of  her  allies 
and  must  herself  yield  in  time  under  the  awful  burdens  which  the 
war  had  imposed  on  her  people. 

Pitt  had  died,  January  23,  1806,  worn  out  by  the  cares  of  his 
position.  Party  strife  for  the  moment  had  been  hushed  and 
Whigs  and  Tories  had  united  in  the  ''Ministry  of  All  the  Talents." 
Orenyille  became  Prime  Minister  and  Fox  and  Addington,  now 
Lord  Sidmouth,  Secretaries  of  State.     Fox  had  opposed  the  war 
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on  principle,  and  bsw  no  reason  why  the  two  conntriea  conid  not 
come  to  some  fair  and  rational  understanding.  Bnt  Napoleon 
had  soon  disabused  his  mind  of  its  peace  theories  and  before  his 
death  in  September  he  had  seen  what  Pitt  had  seen,  that  nothing 
would  satisfy  Napoleon  bnt  the  destruction  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  outlook,  therefore,  was  gloomy  enough  for  England.  She 
had  proTed  herself  inviticible  in  eveiy  direct  attack  upon  the  seas; 
The^^OonU-  but  with  the  new  Bnssian  alliance  Napoleon  yirtnally 
um^uS'  <^^^roll^  ^^  entire  seaboard  of  Europe,  and  at  last  it 
^^*  '  was  possible  to  reach  a  Tulnerable  point  in  his  enemy's 
harness.  In  Norember  1806,  he  took  the  first  step  by  publishing 
a  series  of  decrees  from  Berlin  which  declared  the  British  Isles  in 
a  state  of  blockade,  forbade  all  commerce  between  Oreat  Britain 
or  her  colonies  and  the  territories  occupied  by  France  or  her  aUies, 
and  ordered  the  confiscation  of  all  British  merchandise  whereyer 
found.  In  January  1807,  England  retaliated  with  her  ^'First 
Orders  in  Council,"  declaring  the  ports  of  France  and  her  allies 
in  a  state  of  blockade  and  neutral  yessels  trading  between  them 
lawful  prise. 

The  struggle  had  now  passed  from  a  war  of  navies  and  armies 
to  a  duel  by  starvation,  to  see  which  people  could  endure  hunger 
the  longer.  In  this  grim  confiict,  however,  the  advan* 
ominenua  tages  still  rested  with  the  English.  They  still  had 
^*  ^  their  colonial  trade,  which,  while  nothing  compared 
with  what  it  is  to-day  and  much  diminished  by  the  recent  Ameri- 
can War  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
still  of  considerable  importance.  The  prohibition  of  trade,  more- 
over, so  raised  the  price  of  English  goods,  that  the  rewards  of 
smuggling  were  increased  enormously  and  it  was  impossible  for 
N^apoleon  to  draw  the  meshes  so  tight  that  the  smuggler  could  not 
get  through,  or  thai  the  English  manufacturer  could  not  find  an 
outlet  for  his  goods.  The  English  people,  also,  were  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  war,  and  were  far  more  willing  to  suffer  in  what  thej 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity  against  the  French 
military  tyrant,  than  the  people  of  the  continent,  who  had  taken 
little  interest  in  the  struggle  apart  from  their  governments  and  now 
began  to  execrate  the  name  of  Napoleon  for  the  losses  and  suffer- 
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ings  oocarioned  by  the  oommercial  ruin  of  Europe.  In  one 
respect  Napoleon  succeeded;  the  English  carrying  trade  was 
ruined  for  the  time,  and  neutral  commerce  left  English  ships. 
The  Americans,  whose  position  had  thus  far  exempted  them  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  struggle,  were  the  chief  gainers. 

Not  long  after  the  Orders  in  Council  the  Grenville  ministry  came 

to  an  end.    The  ministers  had  proposed  to  abolish  the  military  dis- 

qualifications  of  Catholics;   but  the  king  compelled 

Grtntfaie       them  to  withdraw  the  measure,  and  when  they  refused 

HI  to  toft  11- 

to  pledge  themselres  not  to  reopen  the  question  of  dis- 
ability, he  dismissed  both  ministry  and  parliament,  and  appealed 
to  the  country.  The  result  was  to  entrench  the  Tories  more 
strongly  than  oyer  in  control  of  the  government. 

The  new  administration  was  headed  by  the  inefficient  duke  of 
Portland,  but  included  Canning  and  Castlereagh  as  Secretaries, 

neither  of  whom  was  lacking  in  the  fire  and  energy 
minigbrv  and  that  were  needed  in  the  gOTemment  if  England  were  to 
cf  the  rights    succeed.      Bussia  was  now  Napoleon's  ayowed  ally; 

Sweden  was  forced  to  renounce  her  neutrality,  and 
Denmark,  also,  apparently  was  to  be  dragged  into  the  coalition 
against  England.  Canning  acted  promptly.  He  sent  a  fieet  to 
Copenhagen  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fieet  under 
pledge  of  returning  it  at  the  end  of  the  war.  When  the  demand 
was  refused,  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  followed;  the 
Danish  fleet  was  taken  and  with  it  large  supplies  of  naval  stores. 
Canning  followed  this  bold  move  of  September  by  a  still  more 
daring  step  in  November  when  he  issued  a  second  series  of  Orders 
in  Council,  closing  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  every  port  in  Europe 
from  which  English  ships  were  excluded,  and  rendering  all  ves- 
sels bound  thither  liable  to  seizure,  unless  they  had  first  touched 
at  a  British  port.  In  December,  Napoleon  replied,  in  the  *' Milan 
Decree,''  which  made  neatral  vessels  liable  to  seizure  if  they 
touched  at  a  British  port,  or  submitted  to  be  searched  by  British 
cruisers.  These  orders,  which  not  only  threatened  the  economic 
rain  of  every  state  in  western  Europe,  but  brought  the  infant 
American  Republic  at  last  within  the  sphere  of  the  war,  completed 
the  ^^Continental  System."     Britain  in  her  desperate  effort  to 
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retaliate  upon  her  powerful  antagonist!  had  fully  matched  his 
tyranny  in  disregarding  the  rights  of  neutral  powers. 

Napoleon^s  plot  to  secure  naval  assistance  in  the  north  haying 
been  frustrated  by  the  prompt  action  of  Canning,  his  next  move 
was  to  force  Portugal  to  turn  upon  her  long  time 
Sielpi^SJSa.^^^^^  *^^  i^^^  ^^  Continental  System.  Portugal 
refused  and  war  followed.  The  royal  family  fled  to 
Brazil  and  the  little  state  passed  under  French  control.  Then 
Napoleon  turned  upon  his  allies^  the  witless  Bourbons,  deposed 
Charles  IV.,  and  made  his  own  brother,  Joseph,  king.  The  Span- 
ish people,  howeyer,  rose  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  national 
sovereign  and  Napoleon  soon  had  a  serious  war  on  his  hands. 
The  English  ministiy  had  promptly  despatched  an  army  to  the 
coast  in  order  to  codperate  with  the  Spanish  insurgents  and 
finally  compelled  Napoleon  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  save  his  brother's  throne.  Sir 
John  Moore  made  a  skillful  retreat  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  coast  and  at  last  got  his  little  army  safely  out  of  the  coun- 
try, though  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life. 

Napoleon  had  left  Soult  to  pursue  Moore  while  he  turned  to 
meet  a  new  attack  of  Austria.  The  Austrians  expected  that  Eng- 
land would  divert  Napoleon  by  attacking  Antwerp,  but 
drmottnim  ^^^^  ^^^  English  expedition  was  even  under  way, 
Sv^m^**^  Napoleon  struck  the  Austrians  at  Wagram;  in  October, 
1809,  he  compelled  them  to  accept  the  humiliating 
Treaty  of  Vienna.  Directly,  Austria  had  gained  nothing  by  her 
new  show  of  spirit;  yet  her  example  had  stimulated  the  rising 
patriotism  of  the  Germans,  while  the  very  treaty  which  marks  the 
depths  of  Austria's  humiliation,  was  the  means  ultimately  of 
alienating  Russia  and  throwing  her  influence  against  Napoleon. 
In  December,  1810,  Alexander  withdrew  from  Napoleon's  com- 
mercial system,  which  had  proved  ruinous  to  Russian  trade,  opened 
his  harbors  to  neutral  vessels,  and  imposed  duties  on  many  French 
products.  Neither  Russia  nor  France  was  in  haste  for  war,  but 
both  countries  saw  that  war  was  unavoidable  and  continued 
making  vast  preparations  during  the  year  1811. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  sent  back 
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to  renew  the  Btmggle  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  Napoleon  sent  his 
best  marshals  against  him  aud  for  two  years  the  English  and 
French  wrestled  back  and  forth  over  the  desolate  Peninsula. 
While  Wellesley,  who  had  been  made  Viscount  Wellington  after 
Afainin  Talavera,  was  thus  sustaining  the  honor  of  Britain  in 
tigiand.  \Jjq  Peninsula,  the  cabinet  became  the  scene  of  dis- 
graceful qaarreling  between  Canning  and  Castlereagh,  which  in 
1809  ended  in  a  duel  and  the  resignation  of  both  ministers.  In 
1810,  George  III.  celebrated  his  ''Jubilee."  Immediately  after 
he  succumbed  to  the  malady  which  had  haanted  him  since  1788, 
and  which  now  virtually  became  permanent  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  February,  1811,  parliament  conferred  on  the  Prince  of  Wales 
the  regency  with  powers  restricted  as  in  1788,  but  the  next  year 
in  the  prolonged  illness  of  the  king,  the  restrictions  were  removed. 
It  was  hoped  in  some  quarters  that  the  Whigs  might  return  to 
power  now  that  George  III.*s  reign  had  virtually  ended,  but  the 
Whigs  were  pledged  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  for  this  the 
country  was  not  yet  ready.  The  Tory  ministry,  therefore,  was 
reorganized  under  Robert  Jenkinson,  Lord  Liverpool;  Castlereagh 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Sidmouth,  of  the 
Home  Office. 

One  of  Castlereagh's  first  acts  was  to  procure  the  repeal  of 
Canning's  Orders  in  Council,  which  had  added  the  United  States 
The9eiitmd  ^^  ^^®  enemies  of  England.  The  close  of  the  Ameri- 
loor^^  the  can  Bevolution  had  by  no  means  ended  the  bitter  feel- 
Sfotet.  ing  which  existed  betw^n  England  and  America.    The 

mother  country  had  grudgingly  recognized  the  new  Republic  in 
the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  of  1794.  The  continental 
struggle,  moreover,  had  raised  many  new  points  of  dispute,  and 
the  old  bitterness  revived.  The  orders  and  decrees  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  met  by  Jefferson's  embargo  policy,  which 
accomplished  little  save  the  ruin  of  American  merchants.  Under 
Madison's  administration  a  more  vigorous  policy  was  urged  by 
Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Crawford,  the  yoang  and  enthusiastic  leaders 
of  a  war  party.  The  act  known  as  *'Macon's  Bill  No.  2"  pro- 
vided that  if  either  Great  Britain  or  France  should  revoke  its 
orders  or  decrees  the  United  States  would  prohibit  trade  with  the 
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Other.  Napoleon  was  quick  to  see  his  opportunity  and  by  an 
apparent  fulfillment  of  the  oonditions  of  the  act,  induced  the 
United  States  to  reriye  the  nonimportation  act  against  Great 
Britain.  It  was  this  new  danger,  the  possibility  of  a  junction 
between  Napoleon  and  the  United  States  that  hastened  Castle- 
reagh's  action.  But  it  was  already  too  late.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  fiye  days  after  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  the 
United  States  declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  In  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  two  years  which  followed,  there  was  little  to  be  proud 
of,  either  in  the  American  invasions  of  Canada  or  in  the  British 
raid  on  Washington.  But  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  at  sea  the 
young  American  navy  won  some  brilliant  victories  over  her  mature 
rival,  while  at  New  Orleans  on  January  8, 1815,  Jackson  retrieved 
the  faults  of  incapable  military  leaders  by  defeating  the  veterans 
of  the  Peninsular  War.  Peace,  which  had  already  been  made  at 
Ghent,  December  24,  1814,  settled  none  of  the  questions  which 
had  occasioned  the  war,  but  in  the  changed  conditions  which  fol- 
lowed Waterloo,  they  faded  rapidly  into  insignificance. 

While  America  was  thus  fighting  Napoleon's  battles  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  he  had  already  entered  upon  the  fatal  contest 
^  „  _  with  Bussia.  In  the  late  spring  of  1812  he  massed  four 
campaigji,     hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  Russian  fron- 
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tier,  and  in  Jnne  crossed  the  Niemen.  Austria  and 
Prussia  had  sent  their  contingents,  and  the  neighboring  countries 
were  swept  bare  in  order  to  furnish  supplies.  Alexander  fully 
understood  the  defensive  strength  of  Bussia,  and  quietly  retired 
as  the  French  advanced,  knowing  that  every  day^s  march  into  his 
territories  must  increase  the  difiiculties  of  feeding  the  vast  host 
which  followed  Napoleon.  In  early  September,  Alexander  yielded 
to  the  clamors  of  the  Russians  suflSciently  to  risk  a  battle  at 
Borodino,  in  which  he  lost  thirty  thousand  men;  yet  although  the 
French  losses  were  still  greater,  he  failed  to  arrest  the  tide  of 
invasion  and  continued  his  withdrawal  towards  Moscow.  On  the 
14th  of  September,  Napoleon  entered  the  Holy  City,  only  to  find 
it  silent  and  deserted.  Five  days  later  it  was  swept  by  fire,  prob- 
ably the  work  of  the  Russians.  Napoleon  could  advance  no 
farther;  the  Czar  showed  no  intention  of  proposing  peace,  and  on 
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October  19,  the  French  began  the  fatal  retreat.  On  NoTember  6, 
the  Bussian  winter  set  in  with  intense  cold,  blinding  storms,  and 
heavy  snows.  When  Napoleon  reached  the  Niemen  on  December 
13,  only  a  sad  and  shattered  remnant  of  the  magnificent  army 
that  had  crossed  in  Jnne  remained.  Napoleon,  the  inyincible, 
had  been  beaten  at  last,  not  by  the  Bussians,  bnt  by  Bussia. 

At  the  border,  Napoleon  was  met  by  reinforcements  and  turned 
again  to  strike  his  foes,  but  the  spell  of  Napoleon's  name  had  been 
broken  and  everywhere  the  friends  of  liberty  took  fresh 
coaiuum,       heart.     In  February,  the   Treaty  of  SLalisch,  which 
placed  Prussia  by  the  side  of  Bussia  and  Sweden,  inaug- 
urated a  fourth  coalition.     In  June,  Britain  and  Austria  joined, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  most  of  the  German  states  had 
risen  to  take  their  share  in  the  glorious  ^^War  of  Liberation.  *'    In 
August,  in  a  series  of  battles  fought  around  Dresden,  Napoleon 
won  his  last  victory  on  German  soil.     Yet,  though  he  managed  to 
hold  his  foes  at  bay  for  a  little  longer,  he  failed  utterly  to  break 
the  iron  ring  which  was  closing  about  him.     At  Leipsic,  in  a 
three  day's  battle,  October  16-18,  he  was  fairly  overwhelmed  by 
the  numbers  which  his  enemies  poured  upon  him,  and  compelled 
to  resume  his  retreat  toward  the  Bhine.     At  Frankfort  he  refused 
an  offer  of  peace,  aud  early  in  January,  1814,  the  allies  crossed 
the  Bhine.     At  the  same  time  Wellington  was  slowly  fighting  his 
way  through  the  Pyrennes,  and  early  in  the  year  entered  France 
from  the  south.     In  March  the  allies  approached  Paris;  a  few 
days  later  Napoleon  abdicated  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Elba, 
while  the  Bourbons  were  once  more  restored  to  the  French  throne. 
Napoleon  was  now  beaten.     The  great  shadow  which  had  so  long 
hung  over  Europe  was  dispelled.     It  remained  for  the  allies  to 
meet  and  undo  his  work.     Accordingly  in  September, 
The  Fmh      a  cougress  of  the  powers  met  at  Vienna.     Bat  the  com- 
miw,  iTM   missioners  had  hardly  begun  their  work,  when  Europe 
^'WSSSrioo,   was  startled  from  its  dream  of  peace  by  the  news  that 
Napoleon  had  landed  in  France,  that  the  Second  Bour- 
bon Monarchy  had  been  swept  away,  and  that  Napoleon  was  again 
Emperor  of  the  French.     The  ambassadors  of  the  four  great 
powers  at  Vienna — Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Bussia — at 
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onoe  abftndoned  their  diplomatio  qaarreling  to  form  a  fifth  coali- 
tioQ  in  order  to  destroy  the  common  enemy  before  he  coold  gather 
the  strength  of  France.  Napoleon's  yeterans  rallied  to  his  sup- 
port and  in  a  few  weeks  he  had  gathered  a  powerful  army  and  was 
marching  toward  the  Belgian  border.  He  hoped  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  morements  to  crush  his  many  foes  in  detail  before  they 
could  concentrate  their  strength.  On  June  16,  he  beat  the  Prus- 
sian Blucher  at  Ligny  before  he  had  time  to  unite  with  the  mixed 
Anglo-Belgian  army  with  which  Wellington  held  the  road  to  Bras- 


sels.  On  the  18th,  Napoleon  advanced  to  meet  Wellington  who 
had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the  slope  of  Mont  St.  Jean  near 
Waterloo.  For  seven  hours  the  "Iron  Duke"  doggedly  held  his 
position,  while  Napoleon  hurled  his  cavalry  and  infantry  upon  the 
British  squares.  After  the  battle  of  the  16th,  Napoleon  had  sent 
Orouchy  after  Blflcher  to  keep  the  Prussians  from  reforming,  but 
Grouchy  had  failed  to  execute  his  mission,  and  towards  even- 
ing of  the  18th,  Wellington  from  his  beset  position  on  Mont  St. 
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JeftQ  saw  the  long  dark  line  of  the  Prassians  breaking  from  the 
woodB  on  his  left.  With  a  shout  the  English  squares,  which  had 
stood  on  the  defensiye  during  that  long  terrible  day,  adyanced 
upon  their  foes.  Napoleon's  weary  troops  could  not  withstand 
the  fresh  masses  that  were  now  hurled  upon  them.  In  a  few 
moments  his  last  army  was  a  wild  mob  of  panic-smitten  fugitiyes, 
choking  the  roads  and  thronging  the  ravines  which  led  from  the 
battlefield.  Napoleon  fled  to  Paris,  abdicated  a  second  time,  and 
then  surrendered  himself  to  the  oommander  of  the 
British  warship  Bellerophon.  He  was  finally  sent  to 
the  lonely  rock  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  died  in  1821. 
Louis  XVIII.  was  again  brought  back,  and  France,  beside  paying 
a  war  indemnity  of  £28,000,000,  was  compelled  to  support  an 
army  of  occupation  for  fiye  years.  Her  territories  were  redaced 
to  the  old  lines  which  had  preyailed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  1792.  Great  Britain  restored  Java  to  the  Dutch  but 
retained  Heligoland,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  Ceylon,  and  Gape  Colony, 
the  beginning  of  her  power  in  South  Africa.  Her  hold  in  the 
Mediterranean  was  secured  by  the  retention  of  Malta  and  by  the 
inauguration  of  a  protectorate  oyer  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Thus  ended  at  last  the  Second  Hundred  Years'  War  between 
England  and  France.  Napoleon  had  been  compelled  to  take  up 
the  old  struggle  with  the  rising  power  of  Great  Britain 
oftheNapo-  which  Louis  XIV.  had  begun  in  1689,  and  had  failed 
tothettrvij'  for  the  same  reason  that  Louis  had  failed.  Pitt  had 
iigMeenth  been  forccd  to  resume  the  work  of  William  and  Marl- 
borough and  had  succeeded  as  they  had  succeeded,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  The  national  policy  of  France  had  always 
been  one  of  tH>ncentration  and  suppression.  She  had  deyeloped  a 
yast  centralized  state,  all  powerful  on  the  land,  and  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  apparently  without  a  peer  in  Europe.  But  her 
people  had  not  deyeloped  their  resources  correspondingly ;  they 
had  not  learned  to  help  themselyes.  Their  poyerty  presented  a 
pitiful  contrast  with  the  luxury,  the  pomp,  the  magnificence,  of 
the  court  of  their  Bourbon  kings.  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  followed  a  yery  different  policy.  She  was  shut  off  from 
expansion  at  home,  but  the  sea  lay  open  to  her.     She  had  built  up 
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her  nBTy  and  steadily  extended  her  commeroial  actiritiee  into  new 
lands;  and  while  she  had  distributed  political  power  among  her 
people,  she  had  sent  forth  her  excess  population  to  establish  new 
Englands  beyond  the  seas.  Her  people,  therefore,  unlike  the 
great  mass  of  the  French,  were  growing  ever  more  resourceful, 
energetic,  and  capable  of  self-help.  Hence,  in  all  the  early 
stages  of  the  long  struggle,  England  had  been  successful,  driving 
France  out  of  India  and  North  America,  and  setting  barriers  to 
French  ambition  at  home.  But  at  the  end  of  the  century,  after  a 
hundred  years  of  bitter  conflict,  two  events  threatened  to  undo 
all  that  had  been  done  and  restore  again  the  supremacy  of  France 
in  Europe;  the  one  was  the  American  Bevolution,  which  cut  off 
half  the  territory  of  the  British  Empire  and  for  the  moment 
o^jscured  the  prestige  which  had  been  won  by  a  hundred  years  of 
successful  war;  the  other  was  the  French  Bevolution,  which 
aroused  the  French  from  the  sleep  of  centuries,  and  threatened 
to  bring  them  at  a  single  bound  alongside  of  the  English.  But 
France,  unfortunately  for  herself,  could  not  reorganize  her  navy  as 
readily  as  she  could  reorganize  her  army,  and  on  the  seas  England 
easily  maintained  her  position.  Moreover,  even  on  the  land,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  French  people  to  sustain  for  a  long  period 
the  tremendous  exertion  which  had  won  their  first  battles,  and 
when  the  hectic  energy  of  the  great  uprising  had  at  last  spent 
itself,  France,  doubly  exhausted,  sank  into  nerveless  apathy. 
The  end  came;  France  was  again  remanded  to  her  old  boundaries, 
and  the  supremacy  of  England  as  the  great  maritime  and  com- 
mercial power  of  the  world  was  definitely  secured. 
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OHAPTEE  VII 

TBM  BABR&K  QUESTIOK  AND  THE  FIB8T  ERA  OF  BEFOBX 

GEOROE  m.,  iHis-itao 

QEORQE  IV.,  1820-W3O 
WILLIAM  IV„  Ita0-tt37 

VICTORIA,  wan-vm 

During  the  generation  which  preceded  Waterloo,  English 
histoiy  had  centered  more  and  more  in  the  great  continental 
Wteinf  struggle.  But  at  Waterloo  the  spell  was  broken;  lib- 
^^ApSS-  ©wilism,  which  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  unpatriotic, 
lie  opinion,  almost  treason,  began  again  to  raise  its  head,  and  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  turned  once  more  to  consider  the  reforms 
which  the  French  Bevolution  had  arrested. 

The  first  signs  of  reaction  appeared  soon  after  Waterloo,  as 
soon  as  the  nation  began  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions 
jicnmmiUi  created  by  the  peace.  If  the  war  had  arrested  English 
*gjjg*  economic  life  in  some  directions,  it  had  abnormally 
P^^i^  stimulated  it  in  others.     The  productive  actiyities  of  a 

great  part  of  Europe  had  been  paralyzed  by  the  long  struggle,  and 
in  spite  of  the  Napoleonic  decrees  the  demand  for  English  goods 
and  especially  for  English  food-stuffs  had  continued  to  increase. 
The  rising  prices  of  grain  had  led  many  an  English  landlord  to 
plough  up  pastures  and  turn  into  cultiyation  areas  from  which 
under  ordinary  conditions  the  yield  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay 
the  cost.  With  the  dawn  of  peace,  this  unusual  stimulus  was 
lost;  the  continental  armies  were  broken  up  and  absorbed  once 
more  in  the  manifold  callings  of  peace;  Europe  began  again  to 
provide  for  her  wants  herself,  and  England  was  left  with  millions 
of  capital  invested  in  enterprises  that  were  no  longer  remunerative. 
Stocks  fell;  values  began  to  shrink;  concerns  shut  down,  and 
stagnation  followed.  Thousands  were  thrown  out  of  work;  other 
thousands  who  had  been  employed  in  the  numerous  activities  more 
directly  connected  with  the  war,  were  thrown  back  upon  Eng- 
land without  means  and  without  employment. 

The  decline  in  the  demand  for  grain  and  the  inevitable 
shrinkage  in  land  values  had  not  been  unforeseen,  and  in  1810 
parliament^  where  the  influence  of  the  landlords  was  always  strong 
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had  promptly  passed  a  ''Com  Law,"  by  which  the  importation  of 
foreign-grown  grain  was  prohibited  whenever  the  prioe  of  British 
wheat  should  fall  below  eighty  shillings  a  quarter. 
2j^*f*j^  When  the  price  of  British-grown  wheat  should  fall 
.  below  sixty-seyen  shillings  a  quarter,  the  importation 
of  colonial  wheat  also  was  prohibited.  This  of  course  was  class 
legislation  of  a  most  reprehensible  kind;  instead  of  forestalling 
the  approaching  distress,  parliament  had  merely  shifted  the  bur- 
den of  the  "hard  times*'  from  the  shoulders  of  those  who  were 
most  able  to  bear  it,  the  landlords,  to  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
were  least  able, — the  day  laborers  and  the  factory  hands. 

A  general  failure  of  the  crops  in  1816  added  greatly  to  the 
accumulating  distress  of  the  people.  At  eighty  shillings,  foreign- 
grown  grain  was  admitted,  but  the  price  of  wheat  con- 
^^22te8  tinned  to  rise  until  in  1817  it  reached  the  almost 
prohibitiye  figure  of  ninety-six  shillings  a  quarter. 
Mobs  of  wretched  farm  hands  burned  the  hoarded  grain  of  the 
farmer;  other  mobs  of  factory  workers  turned  upon  the  better 
favored  establishments,  smashing  the  newly-devised  labor-saving 
machines  which  were  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  troubles  of 
the  laborer,  and  burning  the  plants.  Monster  meetings,  also, 
were  held  at  various  places;  fiery  agitators  incited  the  people 
against  the  government  and  the  proprietary  classes,  and  wild 
schemes  were  proposed  of  marching  upon  London  and  compel- 
ling parliament  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  people. 

The  old  conservative  ministry,  which  since  1813  had  been 
directed  by  Robert  Jenkinson,  Lord  Liverpool,  was  still  in  power. 
The  ministers  at  first  naturally  thought  only  of  repres- 
ofTtni&i  sion.  Meetings  of  '^radicals"  were  branded  as  "sedi- 
tious''; magistrates  were  instructed  to  arrest  all 
persons  accused  of  libelous  publications,  and  in  March,  1817,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended.  Yet  the  party  in  power 
could  not  close  their  ears  altogether  to  the  cry  of  the  people;  the 
ministers  soon  saw  that  something  more  than  simple  repression 
was  needed,  and  in  a  characteristic  Tory  fashion  set  to  work*  In 
1817  they  secured  the  removal  of  the  disability  which  forbade 
Catholics  and  nonconforming  Protestants  to  hold  commissions  in 
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the  army;  in  1818  they  appropriated  £1,000,000  to  the  building 
of  new  charchee;  in  1819  they  aecured  a  bill  which  proTided  for 
the  resamption  of  specie  payment  in  1823.  The  Whigs  with 
somewhat  clearer  insight  into  the  causes  of  existing  disorders 
directed  their  efforts  to  the  redaction  of  the  war  burdens,  which 
still  rested  heavily  upon  the  necks  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
In  1816  Brougham  led  a  movement  to  compel  the  govemment  to 
abandon  the  income  tax,  which  had  been  greatly  increased  as  a  war 
measure  but  which  the  ministry  wished  to  continue.  The  Whigs 
also  attacked  the  repressive  measures  by  which  the  ministry  had 
sought  to  check  the  dissemination  of  political  literature.  The 
people  quickly  responded  to  these  signs  of  sympathy  among  the 
Whig  leaders,  and  in  the  general  election  of  1818  the  Whigs  could 
show  considerable  gains  in  the  counties  and  in  boroughs  such  as 
London  and  Westminster,  where  the  popular  element  had  more 
direct  control  of  the  franchise.  . 

The  more  radical  elements  outside  of  pariiament,  however, 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  slow  pace  of  the  regular  Whig  leaders. 
ParUament.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  vision,  like  William  Cobbett,  the  editor  of 
^eS^r'  ^^^  Weeily  Political  Register ^  saw  that  under  the  exist- 
tfiff-  '  ing  restricted  franchise,  it  was  useless  to  talk  of  relief, 
and  sought  to  direct  the  present  agitation  toward  securing  parlia- 
mentary reform.  Mass  meetings  were  called  in  the  unrepresented 
towns  and  the  people  were  encouraged  to  elect  what  were  called 
^^L^gislatorial  Attorneys  and  Bepresentatives,"  who  were  to 
demand  seats  in  parliament  in  the  name  of  their  constituents.  At 
one  such  meeting  held  at  Manchester  in  August  1819,  where 
some  fifty  thousand  people  were  gathered  in  St.  Peter's  fields,  the 
crowds  were  stampeded  by  the  military  and  many  were  injured  in 
the  crush.  The  affair,  called  the  massacre  of  '^Peterloo*'  in  imi- 
tation of  ^^Waterloo,''  created  widespread  indignation  and  greatly 
quickened  the  awakening  sympathies  of  the  nation  with  the 
laboring  classes.  The  government,  however,  felt  justified  in 
adopting  still  more  vigorous  measures  of  repression,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, Lord  Sidmouth,  the  Home  Secretary,  secured  the  passage  of 
the  "Six  Acts,"  the  most  important  of  which  provided  thst  pub- 
lic meetings  could  be  held  only  after  six  days*  notioe  had  been 
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giren  to  the  resident  Jnstioe  of  the  Peace  and  that  none  bnt  free* 
holders  or  residents  might  attend  under  penalty  of  fine  or 
imprisonment. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tarmoil,  poor  old  Oeorge  III.,  now  in  his 
eighty-second  year,  passed  away,  and  his  son,  the  fourth  of  the 
Georges,  who  as  regent  had  been  virtnally  king  since 
oeofvexrr.  1812,  succeeded  to  the  full  honors  of  royalty.  The 
otorviv,,  new  king  had  hardly  begun  his  reign  when  Sidmouth 
unearthed  a  plot  to  murder  the  whole  Tory  ministry, 
fire  the  barracks,  and  raid  the  Bank  and  the  Tower.  Some  six  of 
the  leaders  were  tried  and  executed  in  February.  In  April 
another  radical  plot  was  also  foiled  at  Glasgow,  where  the  roTolu- 
tionists  were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  blood  was  shed. 

These  affairs  proved  to  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  the 
government,  the  seriousness  of  the  rumblings  which  they  heard 
TheiiberdL'  hcneath  their  feet,  and  satisfied  them  that  they  could 
mii^S^  never  allay  the  prevalent  discontent  by  building 
mi'im!  churches  or  enforcing  the  Six  Acts.  In  1821,  there- 
fore, some  important  changes  were  begun  in  the  ministry.  Sid- 
mouth, the  Home  Secretary,  whose  name  had  been  identified  with 
the  Six  Acts,  gave  way  to  Bobert  Peel,  the  only  num  among  the 
old  Tories  with  practical  sense  and  clear  intelligence  sufficient  to 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  present  conditions.  Canning,  who  also 
belonged  to  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Tories,  but  had  left  the  min- 
istry rather  than  mix  himself  up  with  a  shameful  intrigue  of  the 
king  against  his  wife,  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  entored  the  min- 
istry as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  leader  of  the  Commons. 
Haskisson  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  Frederick 
Robinson,  known  as  ^'Prosperity  Robinson,*'  because  of  his  policy 
of  always  talking  up  prosperity,  became  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer; and  Henry  Temple,  bettor  known  as  Lord  Palmerston, 
became  Secretary  of  War.  These  changes  in  the  ministry  gave 
the  Liverpool  administration  and  the  Tory  party  a  new  lease  of 
life,  and  under  the  wise  leadership  of  Canning,  Peel,  and  Huskis- 
8on,  entirely  reversed  the  older  reactionary  policy  of  Liverpool. 

After  the  second  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  work  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  had  been  resumed  at  Paris,  and  Europe  finally  adjusted 
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to  the  new  conditions.  The  sovereignB  of  Rassia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  had  also  inyiU  d  the  other  princes  of  Europe  to  join  them 
in  the  famous  ^'noly  Alliance*'  for  the  purpose  of  exer- 


aSSvie^uiv  oising  a  sort  of  protectorate  oyer  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  weaker  states  and  assuring  the  recognition  of  'Chris- 
tian principles"  in  the  government  of  Europe.  But  unfortu- 
nately, with  Mettemich,  the  reactionary  minister  of  Austria,  for 
high  priest,  the  new  princely  cult  under  the  specious  cant  of 
enforcing  Christian  principles  had  become  simply  a  league  of  the 
despotic  gOTernments  of  Europe  against  the  liberal  tendencies  of 
the  new  nationalism  which  had  been  bom  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 
Castlereagh  had  refused  to  enter  the  Alliance,  but  assured  Met- 
ternich  and  Nesselrode,  the  Bussian  minister,  that  England  would 
not  interfere  with  them  in  carrying  out  its  purpose. 

When  Canning  became  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Holy  Alliance 
had  been  working  its  will  in  Europe,  unchecked  for  seren  years. 
The  leaguing  powers  had  not  only  stamped  out  any 
theH^ay^  reappearance  of  Lberalism  in  their  own  dominions,  but 
had  dispatched  armies  to  overthrow  the  newly  estab- 
lished constitutions  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  were  seriously  medi- 
tating an  interference  in  Portugal,  which  had  imitated  the 
example  of  Spain  in  adopting  a  free  constitution,  and  in  the 
Spanish- American  colonies,  where  the  people  had  taken  adrantage 
of  the  distractions  of  the  mother  country  to  declare  their  inde- 
pendence. Canning  at  once  set  his  face  against  the  further  recog- 
nition of  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  the  right  of  any  prince  or 
group  of  princes  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  an  inde- 
pendent people.  The  mischief  in  Italy  was  already  done;  but  he 
commissioned  Wellington  to  protest  at  the  Congress  of  Verona 
against  any  further  interference  of  the  powers  in  Spain,  and  when 
his  protest  was  ignored,  he  proceeded  to  recognize  the  Spanish 
American  Bepublics  and  by  supporting  the  United  States  in 
upholding  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  effectually  checked  the  designs  of 
the  Holy  Alliance, —of  Bussia  in  particular,  —  upon  the  New 
World.  In  the  case  of  Portugal  more  vigorous  action  was  neces- 
sary, but  the  mobilization  of  the  English  regiments  was  sufficient 
The  Spanish  troops  who  were  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
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AUianoe  were  withdrawn  and  the  liberal  goTemment  of  Portugal 
wai  eared  for  the  time. 

The  almost  contemporary  uprising  of  Oreece  against  Turkish 
despotism  afforded  CaDning  stUl  another  opportunity  of  putting 

his  new  foreign  policy  in  force.     The  contest  was  piti 
Revou,         fully  unequal  and  in  their  despair  the  Greeks  appealed 

to  Czar  Alexander,  whose  support  they  might  expect  by 
reason  of  the  religious  sympathy  of  the  Russians  as  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Church.  But  Alexander  was  too  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  reactionary  despotism,  to  heed  the  cry  of 
his  suffering  co-religionists,  and  in  heartless  words  that  were 
inspired  by  Mettemich,  replied,  ^*The  sovereigns  are  determined 
to  discountenance  rebellion,  howerer  and  whenever  it  shows  itself."' 
The  succession  of  Nicholas  I,  in  1825,  however,  put  a  new 
aspect  on  the  relations  of  the  powers  to  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

Nicholas,  who  had  little  sympathy  with  his  brother^s 
cfthe^no^,  idea  of  government  by  ^'Christian  principles,'*  and  who 
or  Lfmdmi,     saw  the  possible  advantage  of  an  extension  of  Bussian 

influence  in  southeastern  Europe  at  the  expense  of 
Turkey,  eagerly  accepted  Canning^s  offer  to  nnite  in  a  joint 
demand  upon  Turkey  in  order  to  force  her  to  accept  mediation. 
But  the  treachery  of  the  Saltan  soon  convinced  both  Canning  and 
Nicholas  that  if  Greece  were  to  be  saved,  something  more  serious 
than  an  offer  of  mediation  mast  be  attempted,  and  on  July  6, 
1827,  England,  Russia,  and  France  entered  into  the  Treaty  of 
London,  by  which  they  agreed  to  insist  upon  an  armistice  and  to 
intervene  by  force  if  necessary.  A  powerful  allied  fleet  under  the 
command  of  the  English  admiral  Codrington  was  sent  to  the  coast 
of  Messenia,  with  the  curious  instractions  to  enforce  an  armistice 
by  cannon  shot  but  ''not  in  a  hostile  spirit."  On  the  20th  of 
October,  Codrington  sailed  into  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  where  lay  the 
combined  Turkish-Egyptian  fleet  of  ''sixty  men  of  war,"  carrying 
twice  the  armament  of  the  allied  squadron.  An  accident  brought 
on  a  general  action  and  the  Turkish  fleet  was  annihilated.  The 
overwhelming  success  of  Codrington,  however,  the  unexpected 
thoroughness  of  his  work,  WHh  hardly  regarded  by  the  western 
powers  with  satisfaction.     The  English  ministry,  weakened  by  the 
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reoent  death  of  Canning,  seemed  appalled  at  the  results  of  its 
friendly  intentions,  aad  tlie  king  by  the  iuspiration  of  Wellington, 
the  new  premier,  spoke  of  Navarinu  as  *'a  most  untoward  event." 
England,  in  fact,  had  at  last  awakened  to  the  posnible  results  of 
the  growth  of  Russian  influence  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and 
the  ministers  were  inclined  to  forget  the  justice  of  the  cause  of 
the  Oieeks,  in  a  rising  suspicion  of  the  ulterior  motives  of 
Nicholas.  England  and  France,  therefore,  refused  to  interfere 
farther,  but  Bussia  had  no  thought  of  retiring  from  the  conflict. 
In  August,  1829,  she  dispatched  her  flrst  army  across  the  Balkans, 
and  in  September,  in  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  compelled  Turkey 
to  grant  the  independence  of  Greece. 

While  Canning  had  been  upholding  the  cause  of  liberal  ideas 

abroad,  his  colleagues  were  steadily  pushing  forward  the  cause  of 

conseryative  reform  at  home,  doing  all  that  Tories 

TnB  utoCfut 

Tinyadmiin-  coald  do  to  curo  the  industrial  and  social  ills  of  the 
era,  and  still  remain  Tories.  Peel,  the  able  Home 
Secretary,  did  much  to  allay  the  existing  irritation  and  prepare 
the  way  for  a  better  understanding,  especially  between  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  His  influence  was  particularly  felt  in  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal  laws  of  England,  in  which  he  abolished 
barbarous  punishments  and  limited  the  death  penalty  to  serious 
offenses.  Robinson,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Hus- 
kisson,  the  far-sighted  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  were  mov- 
ing forward  in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom  of  labor  and  trade. 
The  incessant  irritation  which  the  progress  of  industrial  revolu- 
tion had  caused  between  capital  and  labor,  had  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  many  unjust  laws,  by  which  combinations  of  workingmen 
had  been  forbidden  and  the  migration  of  the  laborer  to  seek  work 
or  better  wages,  hampered.  In  1824  many  of  these  laws  were 
repealed.  In  1825  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  in  self-defense 
was  recognized  in  a  law  which  attempted  to  distinguish  between 
legal  and  illegal  combinations.  Huekisson  in  particular  was 
seeking  to  realize  Pitt's  dream  of  a  free  commercial  policy  for 
England.  In  1823  he  got  through  his  "Reciprocity  of  Duties 
Bill''  by  which  equality  of  trade  was  offered  to  the  ships  of  all 
nations  who  would  grant  the  same  to  Oreat  Britain.     The  act 
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greatly  leiseiiid  the  rattraining  inflnenoe  of  the  old  Nangfttion 
Aots,  which  were  still  in  luro^^,  and  opened  the  way  for  a  wiaer 
appiioation  of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade. 

In  Febrnary,  1827,  ill-health  had  compelled  Liverpool  to 
retire,  and  Canning  had  oontinaed  the  adminiBtration  '*on  the 
lines  of  enlightened  Toryism"  until  his  own  death  in 
OiidarUii,  and  the  following  August.  The  king  then  first  tried  '  ^  Pros- 
Prtm/'  perity  Robinson,''  now  Lord  (ioderich,  whose  nick- 
names had  apparently  kept  pace  with  his  titles,  and 
who  was  now  known  as  **Goody  Qoaerich."  Goderich,  however, 
was  a  weak  man  and  proved  utterly  unable  to  manage  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  his  cabinet.  In  January,  the  king  turned  to  a 
very  different  man,  and  invited  Wellington  to  form  a  ministry. 
Wellington  aud  Peel  had  broken  with  Canning  upon  the  question 
of  Catholic  Emancipation,  but  the  new  ministry  could  not  do 
without  the  support  of  the  Canning  Tories.  Canning's  old  friends, 
therefore,  Hnskisson,  Palmerston,  Grant,  and  Lamb,  remained  in 
possession  of  their  oflSces,  and  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion was  left  open  for  each  minister  to  consider  as  he  saw  fit. 

The  new  ministry  thus  started  out,  tacitly  committed  to  tho 
liberal  policy  of  Canning.  But  Wellington  had  really  little  sym- 
pathy  with  Canning's  position  and  had  no  idea  of  drop- 
1^  ranto,  ping  into  the  place  of  nonentity  that  Liverpool  had  held 
so  long.  The  opening  breach  in  the  Tory  ranks  was 
aided  in  February  by  the  successful  attempt  of  Lord  John  Bussell 
to  push  through  the  Commons  a  proposal  to  repeal  the  old  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts.  The  Canningites  voted  against  their  col- 
leagues, and  Peel  saved  the  ministry  only  by  bringing  forward  as  a 
compromise,  a  modified  form  of  the  Test  Act,  which  prescribed 
instead  of  the  old  test,  a  simple  declaration  in  which  the  maker 
promised  "on  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  never  to  injure  or  subvert 
the  Established  Church."  The  principle  implied  in  the  repeal 
was  thus  recognized;  and  Dissenters,  after  a  struggle  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  were  at  last  accorded  the  legal  right  to  hold 
civil  offioe. 

The  Tory  ministry  had  been  saved  by  the  tact  of  Peel,  but 
even  hit  ingenuity  could  not  devise  compromises  enough  to  hold 
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Buoh  ill-aBSorted  elements  together  when  they  met  the  grand  crux 
of  pariiameutary  Keform  which  hnd  now  been  before  parliament 
since  the  election  of  18:26.  The  (Jauuingites  retired  and  \V  eiling- 
ton  was  thus  left  alone  with  Peel  to  organize  his  ministry  uputi 
purely  high  Tory  lines. 

Wellington  was  now  supreme  in  his  ministry.  He  could  not, 
however,  control  the  elements  of  reform  that  were  gathering 
without.  The  Act  of  Lord  Kussell,  which  had  relieved 
emaitcipa-  Disscuters  from  the  anuovance  of  the  Test  Act.  natn- 
rally  suggested  the  relief  of  the  other  wing  of  the 
Christian  community,  who  since  the  days  of  the  early  Stuarts  had 
suffered  under  still  more  grievous  laws;  and  in  May,  Francis  Bur* 
dett  offered  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  Catholics.  The  bill  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Commons,  but  failed  in  the  Lords.  It  was 
impossible,  however,  to  let  the  matter  rest  here,  and  when  the 
electors  of  County  Clare,  Ireland,  returned  Daniel  O'Connell,  who 
as  a  Catholic  could  not  legally  sit  in  parliament,  the  issue  seemed 
so  serious  that  Wellington  and  Peel  determined  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity  and  lead  their  party  in  undertaking  the  necessary  reform. 
As  the  measure  came  from  the  bands  of  Peel  it  substituted  for  the 
old  oaths  of  supremacy,  allegiance,  and  abjuration,  a  new  form, 
which  a  Catholic  might  take  without  doing  violence  to  his  con- 
science, admitting  him  to  membership  in  corporations,  and  to  all 
political  oflSces  except  those  of  Regent,  Lord  Chancellor  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  bill  readily 
passed  the  Commons,  but  was  carried  through  the  Lords  only  by 
the  influence  of  Wellington. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  Wellington,  constituted  as  he 
was,  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  reform.  He  had 
broken  with  the  high  Tories  by  supporting  Catholic 
Unatonmfn-  emancipation,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  the  demands 
of  the  Whigs  for  parliamentary  reform.  The  death  of 
George  IV.  in  June  1830,  moreover,  and  the  succession  of  his 
popular  brother  as  William  IV.,  whose  democratic  sympathies 
were  well  known,  greatly  encoura^d  the  more  liberal  elements, 
and  when  at  the  opening  of  William's  first  parliament  in  the 
autumn,  Wellinjtfcon  reasserted  his  confidence  in  the  existing  lef^s- 
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latire  system,  it  was  nnderstood  that  the  fall  of  the  Wellington 
ministry  was  at  hand.  Before  the  end  of  the  following  month  the 
resignations  were  received. 

Lord  Charles  Grey,  the  veteran  Whig  champion  of  parliamen- 
tary reform,  who  had  presented  his  first  reform  measure  thirty- 
Pariiamen-  ^®^®^  years  before,  was  summoned  to  form  a  ministry. 
^^^MtMiin  Haskisson  had  been  recently  killed  in  an  accident  at 
.flouae,  i88t.  fche  opening  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway, 
bnt  the  other  Oanningites,  (}oderich,  Palmerston,  and  Lamb,  now 
Viscount  Melbourne,  were  invited  to  places  as  a  matter  of  course, 
while  the  Whigs  were  represented  by  Althorp,  Russell,  and 
Brougham.  The  ministry,  therefore,  to  all  intents  was  not  only  a 
Whig  ministry,  but  was  pledged  to  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
reform,  and  Bussell  was  instructed  at  once  to  prepare  a  sketch  for 
a  proper  bill.  On  March  1,  1831  the  bill  was  presented  to  parlia- 
ment; it  was  supported,  as  Orey  declared,  by  *'the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  whole  government. '^  Comprehensive  as  the  bill 
was,  however,  it  was  saved  on  the  second  reading  only  by  one 
vote,  to  be  lost  in  the  committee.  The  ministry,  however,  was 
strong  in  the  support  of  the  good  natnred,  simple-hearted,  and 
affable  king,  who  was  deeply  touched  by  the  sufferings  of  his 
people  and  really  wanted  to  have  something  done.  It  was  strong, 
also,  in  the  support  of  the  counties  and  of  those  boroughs  where 
the  more  democratic  franchise  prevailed.  The  opposition  was 
naturally  entrenched  in  the  "rotten  boroughs"  which  were  fight- 
ing for  life;  some  of  which,  as  Old  Sarum  or  Gatton,  had  lost 
their  ancient  population  altogether,  yet  continued  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  parliament.  The  ministry  determined  to  appeal  to 
the  country,  and  on  April  22,  the  king  prorogued  parliament  as 
the  first  step  towards  dissolution. 

As  the  ministry  had  foreseen,  it  swept  the  counties  and  larger 
boroughs ;  a  second  bill  was  speedily  brought  forward,  and  in  spite 
ParUamen-  ^'  ^^^  ^^^  todious  tactics  of  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
dSiaudui  opposition,  passed  the  Commons  by  a  vote  of  three 
Lonia,  issL  hundred  and  forty-five  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-six. 
The  attitude  of  the  Lords  was  still  doubtful;  their  conservative 
sympathies,  however,  were  known,  and  to  fortify  the  popular 
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oanse,  aixteen  new  peers  had  been  created  in  hope  of  diminishing 
the  hostile  majority.  The  bishops,  however,  almost  to  a  man  were 
opposed  to  any  change  in  the  existing  order,  and  when  the  vote 
was  taken,  of  the  forty-one  rotes  of  the  hostile  majority,  twenty- 
one  were  from  the  ohnrch. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  agitation  of  the  public  had  continned  to 
increase  in  extent  and  yiolence.  The  fashion  of  forming  ^ '  Political 
PubHeuuer-  UnioDB,"  or  socioties,  in  which  the  middle  and  lower 
^^S£^^  classes  leagued  for  the  agitation  of  reform,  had  extended 
r^orm,  to all  the  greater  towns;  fervid  orators  began  to  talk  of 
using  physical  force,  and  vague  hints  were  thrown  oat  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  raising  armies.  At  Birmingham  on  October  3  the 
people  declared  that  they  would  refuse  to  pay  taxes  if  the  bill  were 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  In  Bristol  an  infuriated  mob  vented  its 
displeasure  upon  public  buildings  and  was  dispersed  only  after  a 
struggle  with  the  military  in  which  twenty  people  were  killed. 

In  December,  parliament  resumed  its  sitting;  the  Commons  at 
once  began  upon  a  third  bill,  and  pushed  it  through  the  prelim- 
-  inary  stages  before  the  Christmas  holidays.     It  reached 

M»  in  the  the  third  reading  on  March  23  and  in  April  appeared  in 
the  Lfords.  Here  Wellington  rallied  against  it  all  the 
conservative  sympathies  of  the  aristocracy.  The  fight  was  carried 
on  with  intense  bitterness.  The  ministry,  however,  had  no  mind 
to  yield  again  to  the  hostile  majority  in  the  Lords,  and  finally 
forced  from  the  king  a  written  pledge  to  create  enough  new  peers, 
about  fifty,  to  assure  the  success  of  the  bill.  The  threat  was 
sufficient.  On  June  4,  1832  Wellington  accompanied  by  a  large 
body  of  the  peers  withdrew,  and  the  bill  received  the  nominal 
assent  of  the  Lords  by  a  vote  of  106  to  22. 

As  the  Reform  Bill  finally  passed,  fifty-six  boroughs  that  had 
a  population  of  less  than  two  thousand  were  totally  disfranchised; 
thirty-two  boroughs  that  had  a  population  of  less  than 
four  thousand  were  allowed  one  member  each.  One 
hundred  and  forty-three  seats  were  thus  released.  They  were 
redistributed  among  twenty-two  newly  created  boroughs  empow- 
ered to  return  two  members  each,  and  twenty-one  to  return  one 
each;  sixty-five  seats  were  divided  among  the  counties,  and  thir- 
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teen  were  left  to  be  asrigned  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
ancient  irr^^lar  borough  franchise  was  displaced  by  a  new  £10 
hoasehold  franchise,  bat  resident  freemen  who  had  poinessed  the 
franchise  before  1831  were  allowed  to  retain  their  votes.  In  the 
counties  the  franchise  was  extended  to  copyholders  and  leasehold- 
ers, and  to  tenants  at  will  who  paid  a  rental  of  at  least  £50  a  year. 
The  time  to  be  given  to  a  county  election  was  reduced  from  fifteen 
to  two  days;  borough  elections  were  reduced  to  one  day.  Bills 
were  also  passed  by  which,  of  the  seats  reserved  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  Scotland  received  eight  and  Ireland  received  five.  The 
franchise  was  remodelled  in  both  countries  upon  lines  somewhat 
similar  to  those  adopted  in  England. 

Thns  another  great  stride  had  been  taken  in  the  progress  of 
representative  government.  The  Bevolution  of  1688  had  settled 
coMtttur  ^^^  position  of  the  king  in  the  new  constitution,  but  it 
uo^B^ni-  hi^  left  parliament  virtaally  in  the  hands  of  a  limited 
^  oligarchy,  independent  of  the  nation  and  out  of  touch 

with  the  great  middle  class.  The  Beform  of  1832  dethroned  the 
oligarchy  and  transferred  the  control  of  parliament  to  the  farmers 
and  shopkeepers.  The  workingmen,  however,  the  great  laboring 
class,  who  had  done  so  much  to  force  the  issue  upon  the  govern- 
ment, were  apparently  farther  from  the  goal  than  ever. 

The  energy  which  the  Beform  Bill  agitation  had  called  out, 

was  by  no  means  spent,  and  the  ministers  soon  found  themselyee 

confronted  with  a  list  of  serious  and  far  reaching  issues 

The  iruth '     which  their  position  as  reform  leaders  compelled  them 

**TUhe  War.^* 

to  consider.  The  state  of  Ireland  naturally  first 
claimed  attention,  where  a  ^'Tithe  War"  had  sprung  up  as  a 
result  of  the  refusal  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  pay  longer  the  rates 
which  were  prescribed  by  law  for  the  support  of  the  Anglican  clergy. 
The  extreme  destitution  increased  the  difficulty  and  the  collection 
of  tithes  had  become  quite  impossible.  A  ''Coercion  Act"  was 
proposed  and  passed  in  spite  of  O^Connell's  opposition.  The  act 
gave  special  powers  to  the  officers  of  the  law  in  order  to  repress  the 
lawlessness  which  in  parts  of  Ireland  had  created  almost  a  reign 
of  terror.  This  was  followed  by  a  ''Church  Bill"  which  attempted 
to  diminish  the  burdens  of  the  people  by  cutting  down  the  number 
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of  Irish  bishops  and  reducing  the  incomes  of  the  remaining;  it 
also  held  ont  hope  of  the  final  extinction  of  the  tithe  system. 

The  slarery  question,  also,  demanded   the  attention  of  the 

reform   parliament.      Stanley,  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 

hnUMon/if    ^^ose  policy  of  "a  quick  succession  of  kicks  and  kind- 

siatfery.Au-   ness,"  had  made  him  thoroughly  detested  by  the  Irish 

people,  was  transferred  to  the  Colonial  Office,  where  he 
found  ample  opportunity  to  exercise  his  fiery  spirit  in  handling  the 
slave  question.  He  came  before  parliament  with  a  proposition  to 
redeem  the  slaves  by  paying  their  owners  £20,000,000.  The  act 
was  to  take  effect  April  1,  1834.  The  reform  parliament  was 
strongly  abolitionist;  and  the  passionate  eloquence  of  Stanley  in 
picturing  the  cruelties  and  injustice  which  characterized  slavery 
in  the  colonies,  aided  by  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  upon  whose 
shoulders  had  fallen  the  mantle  of  Wilberforce,  met  a  ready 
response,  and  in  August  1833  the  ^'Emancipation  Act"  became  a 
law.  Wilberforce  lived  to  hear  of  the  second  reading  of  the  bill; 
he  died  July  29, 

The  relief  of  the  black  slave  could  not  fail  to  call  attention  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  white  slaves  at  home,  the  tens  of  thousands 

of  British  children  who  were  toiling  out  their  lives  to 
uS^SX,  iSii.  ^^^^^  English  investors.     Some  attempts  at  improving 

the  condition  of  factory  children  had  been  made  in 
1802,  and  again  in  1819.  But  the  act  of  1833,  presented  by  Lord 
Ashley,  known  as  the  "Third  Factory  Act,"  differed  from  the 
others  in  that  it  applied  to  all  industries,  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  nine  years  of  age  altogether,  and  of  women 
or  of  young  people  under  eighteen,  for  more  than  twelve  hours  a 
day.  Provisions,  also,  were  to  be  made  for  the  education  of  fac- 
tory children. 

Another  measure  introduced  by  the  Grey  ministry  proposed 
changes  in  the  Poor-Laws.  A  commission  of  inquiry  had  been 
The  **Poor'  ^^Ppou^^^  ^^  1832,  and  its  report,  received  in  1834, 
nSntAS^  amply  proved  the  urgent  need  of  reform.  An  act  of 
1894.  17%  had  provided  for  giving  individual  relief  to  the 

poor.     The  laborer's  wages  were  thus  eked  out  by  a  pittance 
from  the  government.     The  greed  of  the  manufacturers,  however, 
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Boon  found  a  way  to  take  advantage  of  the  charity  of  the  goTom- 
ment  and  by  paying  only  pauper  wages  made  it  impoBsible  for  an 
independent  worker  to  live  at  all.  The  effect  of  such  legislation 
was  to  encourage  pauperism  and  steadily  increase  the  burden  to 
the  state,  until  in  1833  the  total  cost  of  poor-relief  exceeded  eight 
million  pounds,  a  grievous  burden  for  a  population  of  fourteen 
million.  The  new  law  virtually  returned  to  principles  laid  down 
in  Elisabeth's  reign;  it  drew  a  line  between  poverty  and  pauper- 
ism, and  sought  to  relieve  the  former  without  creating  the  latter. 
Parishes  were  combined  into  unions  with  one  workhouse,  instead 
of  several,  and  relief  was  given  as  a  rule  only  to  those  who  were 
destitute  and  willing  to  submit  to  the  test  of  going  to  the  work- 
house for  it.  This  measure  reduced  the  poor-rates  by  upwards  of 
three  million  pounds  in  three  years. 

Meanwhile  the  influence  of  the  Grey  ministry  had  already 
begun  to  wane.     Few  ministries  have  ever  been  more  useful ;  none 

have  ever  introduced  so  many  sensible  reforms  in  so 
chrcymin-      short  a  time.     It  had  not  only  successfully  handled  the 

question  of  parliamentary  reform,  the  Irish  question, 
the  slavery  qnestion,  the  factory  question,  and  the  Poor  Laws;  it 
had  also  reconstructed  the  Bank  of  England,  and  renewed  the 
East  India  C*ompany's  charter  for  twenty  years,  and  had  ended  its 
commercial  monopoly  by  throwing  the  Eastern  trade  open  to  all 
competitors.  Abroad,  also,  the  policy  of  Palmerston,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  had  been  quite  as  successful.  The  reforms,  however, 
which  the  ministry  had  inaugurated  at  home  had  been  too  heroic; 
they  had  followed  each  other  with  such  bewildering  rapidity,  that 
public  opinion  began  to  take  alarm  and  the  conservative  elements 
gathered  new  strength.  Grey,  moreover,  had  a  feeling  that  liis 
work  was  done;  he  was  weary  of  office,  and  in  July  1834  formally 
tendered  his  resignation. 

The  Grey  ministry  was  allowed  to  remain  with  William  Lamb, 
^'iscount  Melbourne,  as  Premier.  The  ministry,  however,  had 
lost  much  of  its  old  strength ;  the  Whigs  were  breaking  up  into  as 
many  factions  as  there  were  new  ideas  to  be  exploited  in  the  heads 
of  the  various  leaders;  the  king,  moreover,  had  become  suspicious 
and  hostile.     In  November  he  even  dismissed  the  reform  ministry 
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and  later  diBsolved  the  reform  parliament;  bnt  the  failure  of  Peel 
to  command  a  ruling  majority  in  the  new  parliament  forced  on 

the  king  the  necessity  of  again  trying  Melbourne  and 
howme  the  Whigs,  who  addressed  themselves  to  the  work  of 

completing  the  cycle  of  reforms  which  has  made  the 
reign  of  William  IV.  famous.  The  act  of  1832  had  left  the  corpora- 
tions of  the  old  boroughs  in  the  hands  of  the  self-elected  ring, 
who,  though  deprived  of  their  electoral  monopoly,  still  adminis- 
tered local  affairs  to  their  own  profit  or  pleasure.  Another  act, 
therefore,  was  necessary  to  complete  the  act  of  1832,  and  in  1835 
parliament  transferred  the  control  of  borough  government  from 
the  corporations  to  representatives  elected  by  the  resident  rate- 
payers; they  applied  the  measure  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  boroughs.  London,  however,  was  not  included.  Measures 
for  the  reform  of  municipalities  and  the  tithe  system  in  Ire- 
land were  also  proposed  in  the  Commons  but  defeated  in  the 
Lords.  A  Tithe  Commutation  Act  for  England,  which  per- 
mitted the  commutation  of  tithes  in  kind  into  a  money  pay- 
ment, succeeded  better.  The  same  year  the  division  lists  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  published  for  th«  first  time  by  the 
House  itself. 

In  June,  1837,  William  IV.  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Victoria, 
the  daughter  of  George  III.'s  fourth  son,  the  dnke  of  Kent.     In 

Hanover,  the  law  allowed  the  crown  to  pass  to  male 
Quern  Vie-     hcirs  Only,  so  that  Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland,  the 

fifth  son  of  George  III.,  succeeded  to  the  continental 
possessions  of  the  House  of  Hanover;  and  Hanover  once  more 
swung  clear  of  its  connection  with  the  English  crown.  Victoria 
had  just  passed  her  eighteenth  birthday;  her  youth,  her  grace, 
her  dignity,  the  essential  goodness  of  her  character,  appealed 
powerfully  to  the  patriotism  and  sympathy  of  all  her  subjects. 
Her  accession  was  received  with  universal  enthusiasm.  She 
regarded  Melbourne,  moreover,  with  confidence  and  filial  affection; 
80  that  the  change  of  rulers  added  somewhat  to  the  strength  of 
the  Whig  ministry. 

In  November,  the  young  queen  met  her  first  parliament.    Her 
opening  address  called  attention  to  the  condition  of  Canada  and 
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Ireland,  where  aflFairs  had  for  some  time  worn  a  serions  aspect. 
The  troubles  in  Canada  dated  back  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
ivouweiri  ^^^'^  Canada  BiU  of  1791  had  divided  the  old  French 
Canada,        province  into  two  separate  provinces,  each  witb  its  own 

governor-general,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  represent- 
ative legislative  assembly.  The  council  was  appointed  by  the 
crown  and  was  responsible  only  to  the  Colonial  OflSce.  The  result 
was  to  concentrate  political  power  in  each  province  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  wealthy  families;  the  administration  became  corrupt  and 
ruinously  extravagant.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1837,  mat- 
ters came  to  a  deadlock  between  the  provincial  representative 
assemblies  and  the  respective  councils.  The  Canadians  demanded 
that  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  raised  by  taxation  be  put  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  their  representatives;  that  the  council  be  changed 
to  an  elective  body;  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  governor, 
the  members  of  the  executive  sta£F  be  responsible  to  the  provincial 
parliament.  Lord  Bussell  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  which 
were  intended  to  be  conciliatory,  in  which  he  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  abuses,  but  unfortunately  asserted  the  impossibility  of 
granting  to  the  provinces  a  control  of  the  executive  ministers  of 
government. 

The  Canadians  were  not  satisfied,  and  when  the  provincial 
governors  attempted  to  use  repressive  measures  in  order  to  bring 

to  terms  such  leaders  as  Papineau,  the  Speaker  of  the 
in  Canada,     Assembly  of  the  Lower  Province,  the  provinces  broke 

out  in  insurrection.  Although  the  rebellion  was  easily 
suppressed,  the  British  government  was  seriously  alarmed.  The 
revolt  had  found  many  sympathizers  along  the  American  frontier 
and  there  was  grave  danger  of  complications  with  the  United 
States.  The  American  vessel,  Caroline,  had  been  used  to  take  pro- 
visions from  the  American  shore  to  a  body  of  insurgents  who  were 
operating  from  Navy  Island  in  the  Niagara  Biver.  The  British 
officials  had  seized  the  boat  in  American  waters,  set  it  on  fire, 
and  sent  it  over  the  falls. 

The  ministry  saw  that  a  serious  mistake  had  been  made.  The 
Bussell  resolutions  were  hastily  withdrawn  and  Lord  Durham,  an 
able  and  energetic  character,  was  dispatched  to  Canada  as  a  spe- 
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cial  commiflsionorwith  unusual  powers.  Orest  as  were  his  powers, 
Durham  managed  to  exceed  them,  and  the  opposition  forced  the 
^  ministry  to  recall  him.     Durham  had  remained  in  the 

2716  union 

t^uu Cana-  couutry  long  enough,  however,  to  discover  that  there 
were  other  causes  of  trouble  that  lay  back  of  the  consti- 
tutional question.  The  population  of  Upper  Canada  consisted 
largely  of  English;  Lower  Canada  consisted  of  French.  The  two 
provinces  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  the  two  races  were  upon 
anything  but  friendly  terms.  Pitt's  unfortunate  division  into  an 
English  Canada  and  a  French  Canada  had  only  emphasized  the 
race  differences,  and  encouraged  race  jealousies.  What  the 
Canadas  needed,  fully  as  much  as  constitutional  reform,  was  such 
a  political  union  as  in  time  would  make  of  the  two  peoples  one 
nation.  Durham's  report  was  accepted  and  was  made  the  basis 
of  the  Canada  Bill  of  1840.  By  this  bill  the  two  Canadas  were 
united  under  one  governor-general,  a  legislative  council,  consist- 
ing of  life  members  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  a  representative 
assembly.  The  responsibility  of  the  ministry  to  the  provincial 
parliament  was  not  granted  in  the  bill,  but  the  principle  has  been 
since  fully  established  by  practice.  The  appropriation  of  public 
funds,  also,  with  the  exception  of  a  fixed  civil  list,  was  entrusted 
to  the  popular  branch  of  the  provincial  parliament. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  proved  fully  as 
vexatious  to  the  ministry,  if  not  as  urgent,  as  the  affairs  of 
Canada.  A  commission  of  inquiry  had  laid  bare  a  cou- 
pttor-Law.  dition  of  misery  which  exceeded  the  expectations  even 
of  the  Irish  members,  and  in  1838  parliament  to  mend 
matters  sought  to  extend  the  English  workhouse  system  to  Ire- 
land. It  was  taken  for  granted  that  an  able  bodied  Irishman  who 
wanted  work  could  find  it  and  that  the  ordinary  living  of  the  Irish 
poor  was  to  be  preferred  to  life  in  the  workhouse.  The  suffering 
of  the  Irish,  however,  was  due  to  the  fact,  not  that  the  people 
were  unwilling  to  work,  but  that  they  had  outgrown  the  ability  of 
their  little  island  to  feed  them.  The  law,  therefore,  added  little 
to  the  credit  of  the  ministry.  Instead  of  allaying  the  suffermgs 
of  the  Irish,  it  only  added  to  the  distress  of  the  destitute,  and  put 
a  new  premium  on  pauperism. 
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From  the  Poor-Law  the  ministry  proceeded  to  take  up  the 
rfuestions  of  tithes  and  corporations.  In  both  cases  it  succeedcrl 
**iruh  Tithe  ^^  pntting  new  laws  on  the  statute  books,  but  ouly 
^nMpai*^  after  it  had  given  unmistakable  signs  of  its  decliuiiig 
Bwr  strength  by  accepting  from  the  conseryatiye  opposition 

amendments  which  made  the  laws  virtually  conserrative  measures. 

The  nineteenth  centuiy  had  brought  with  it  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  inventife  genius  which  marked  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth. The  canal  system  of  Brindley  and  the  improved  roads  of 
Telford  and  Macadam  had  done  much  to  encourage  industry  by 
providing  better  facilities  of  exchange.  Yet  the  question  was  very 
early  asked  whether  steam  could  not  be  used  as  the  motive  power 
in  locomotion.  The  question  was  answered  in  part  by  Fulton  in 
America  in  1811,  and  by  Bell  in  Scotland  in  1812,  and 
vauumfi.  ^^°8  before  Victoria  had  began  her  reign,  Englisli 
shipyards  were  turning  out  their  first  essays  at  steam- 
craft.  The  application  of  steam  to  land  travel,  however,  had  mit 
with  an  apparently  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  absence  of  a  road- 
bed of  the  requisite  smoothness  and  solidity.  Some  wild  attempts 
had  been  made  on  country  roads,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
rural  population  and  the  inevitable  destruction  of  engineer  and 
crew.  ]3ut  although  a  suggestion  lay  at  hand  in  the  horse  tram- 
ways which  were  in  common  use  in  the  mining  regions,  all  efforts 
to  get  at  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  had  proved  fruitless, 
until  George  Stephenson,  the  son  of  a  poor  collier  of  Northumber- 
land, and  a  self-educated  man,  as  the  result  of  many  experiments 
finally  constructed  an  engine  which  would  run  on  a  prepared 
track.  In  1825  he  opened  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway 
for  the  conveyance  of  both  passengers  and  freight.  Five  years 
later  he  opened  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  line  when  his 
engines  outstripped  all  competitors,  attaining  a  speed  of  thirty-six 
miles  an  hour. 

Thus  far,  the  industrial  development  of  England  and  the 
reforms  of  parliament  apparently  had  benefited  only  the  upper 
classes.  The  poor  laborer  found  himself  as  in  the  eighteenth 
century  still  swinging  between  moderate  prosperity  and  abject 
poverty.      The  Poor-Law,  which  cut  him  off  from  state  help. 
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seemed  particularly  harsh.  Food  was  dear,  work  scarce,  wages  low, 
and  his  home,  especially  if  in  the  city,  filthy  and  overcrowded. 
Sometimes  a  whole  family,  parents  and  children,  occu- 
teto  ^^1889.  P^®^  ^  single  cellar  which  was  generally  wet  and  fonl.  It 
is  said  that  in  Manchester  one-tenth  of  the. population 
lived  in  these  dens  below  the  street.  The  working  people, 
although  generally  ignorant,  yet  had  their  own  ideas  as  to  the 
reforms  needed,  and  in  1838,  in  a  meeting  near  Birmingham,  they 
drew  up  a  national  petition,  or  "People's  Charter,''  which  is 
remarkable  both  for  its  moderation  and  for  its  reasonableness. 
They  demanded  (1)  annual  parliaments,  (2)  universal  suffrage, 
(3)  vote  by  ballot,  (4)  abolition  of  the  property  qnalification  for 
members  of  parliament,  and  (5)  payment  for  service  in  parlia- 
ment. A  demand  for  eqnal  electoral  districts  had  been  originally 
included  in  the  list  but  was  later  withdrawn.  In  June  1839  the 
charter  supported,  it  was  said,  by  a  million  signatures,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  only  to  be  rejected.  The 
people  expressed  their  disappointment  in  rioting  and  other  lawless 
acts;  but  they  were  easily  put  down  and  the  great  movement 
from  which  so  much  had  been  expected  subsided. 

The  era  of  the  Chartist  agitation  was  marked,  also,  by  a  revival 
of  the  old  agitation  against  the  Com  Laws.  Dnring  ten  years  of 
Revival  qf  prospcrity,  the  Com  Liaws  had  dropped  out  of  sight, 
2g<^j'»  but  the  series  of  unfavorable  seasons  which  b^an  in 
domXaira.  1837  had  once  more  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  bread  was  raised  by  artificial  means,  and  that  much 
of  the  ensuing  distress  was  needless  and  was  due  directly  to  the 
selfishness  of  landholders  and  their  tenants.  Associations  were 
formed  in  London  and  other  places  in  order  to  begin  a  systematic 
agitation  against  the  unjust  laws.  Prominent  in  the  movement 
was  Bichard  Cobden,  a  calico  printer  of  Manchester,  who  had 
traveled  much,  observed  keenly,  and  gathered  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  information  concerning  the  social  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  and  America.  Another  man  of  the  era,  no  less 
noteworthy,  was  the  Quaker  manufacturer  of  Sochdale,  John 
Bright,  whose  marvelous  oratory  and  deep  sympathies  for  the 
people  made  him  for  years  a  conspicxious  political  force.     During 
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the  Melboome  ministry  the  direct  influence  of  these  men  wae 
exerted  altogether  outside  of  parliament.  Within  parliament  the 
cause  was  represented  by  Charles  Villiers  who  persisted  in  ofl^ering 
each  year  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  bread 
of  the  poor. 

Since  1830,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months,  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
.  In  the  main  his  relations  with  France  had  been  friendly, 
poiiry  of  although  he  had  stoutly  opposed  the  project  of  annex- 
ing Belgium.  In  handling  the  eastern  question,  how- 
ever,  a  far  more  delicate  problem,  Palmerston  found  it  not  so 
easy  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  his  neighbor.  The  barbarism  of 
Turkey  probably  was  no  greater,  her  ferocious  cruelties  no  more 
flagrant  than  in  earlier  centuries,  but  the  Christian  states  of 
Europe  now  knew  more  about  them  and  their  people  were  begin- 
ning to  demand  that  the  common  nuisance  be  abated.  But  Tur- 
key, Palmerston  believed,  if  kept  under  western  influence  might 
be  led  to  give  a  respectable  government  to  her  own  people  and 
support  England  against  the  encroachments  of  Russia  in  the  east. 
Thiers,  the  wily  minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  had  at  flrst  supported 
England,  but  in  order  to  secure  French  influence,  he  had  of  late 
begun  to  encourage  Mehemet  Ali,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  his 
attempt  to  wrest  Syria  from  the  Sultan.  Palmerston  took  alarm 
at  once,  and  declared  that  England  could  not  allow  France  to  con- 
trol the  road  to  India.  In  July  1840,  he  succeeded  in  forming  an 
alliance  with  Bussia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  nominally  to 
end  the  revolt  of  Mehemet  Ali,  but  really  to  put  a  stop  to  French 
intrigues  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Thiers  desired  war,  but  Louis 
Philippe  had  no  idea  of  imperiling  his  throne  in  order  to  support 
the  schemes  of  his  minister,  and  readily  accepted  the  resignation 
of  Thiers.  Guizot,  an  advocate  of  peace  and  an  ardent  admirer  of 
English  institutions,  took  his  place.  An  Anglo-Austrian  squadron 
captured  Acre  and  forced  Mehemet  Ali  to  terms,  compelling  him  to 
restore  the  Sultan's  fleet  which  had  deserted  to  the  rebels,  and  to 
promise  to  content  himself  with  Egypt,  his  hereditary  possession. 

In  his  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  remoter  east,  Palmerston  was 
likewise  snccessfnl,  although  the  result  can  hardly  be   said  to 
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redound  to  the  credit  of  England.  In  1840  England  began  her 
fiiBt  war  with  China,  which  was  fonght  virtaally  to  force  Indian 
The  Offium  ^^P^^"^  ^P^**  ^^^  Chinese.  The  ministry  had  nobly  laid 
cvSn<r*"*  down  the  principle  that  "her  majesty's  government 
i94o-i8i2.  coold  not  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  British 
subjects  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  country  with  which  they  trade" ; 
but  unfortunately  Ihe  government  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
stand  by  this  sound  principle,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  dragged 
into  the  war  on  the  plea  that  it  had  already  begun.  The  Chinese 
of  course  could  make  no  effective  resistance,  and  in  1842  were 
compelled  to  cede  the  Island  of  Hong  Kong,  to  open  five  ports  to 
British  trade,  and  pay  a  heavy  bill  of  indemnity. 

Until  1839  the  postal  system  had  remained  untouched  by  the 
reforming  mania  of  the  generation.  Some  improvements  had  been 
^  ^  „„  introduced  since  the  beginning  of  George  III.'s  reign, 
mtdptittai  but  Ihe  system  was  still  far  behind  the  needs  of  the 
^ .  ^  ^  age.  The  poor  were  practically  excluded  from  letter- 
writing,  and  the  idea  that  the  price  must  vary  with  the  distance 
also  precluded  the  use  of  the  mails  for  business  or  politics.  In 
1837,  Rowland  Hill  began  investigating  the  postal  system  and  soon 
was  able  to  formulate  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the 
modem  system,  that  is,  that  the  cost  of  carrying  a  letter  does  not 
▼ary  with  the  distance,  and  that  up  to  a  certain  point  it  costs  the 
government  no  more  to  carry  many  letters  than  one.  Hill,  accord- 
ingly, proposed  to  charge  one  uniform  rate;  to  reduce  the  price 
to  one  penny,  and  to  secure  prepayment  by  the  use  of  a  stamp. 
Ilis  plan  was  adopted  by  the  government  in  1839.  The  increased 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  mails  came  in  just  in  time  to  aid  power- 
fully in  the  Com  Law  agitation. 

In  the  same  year  the  government  made  an  important  advance 
in  the  encouragement  of  public  education.     Since  1833  parliament 

had  regularly  appropriated  £20,000  for  this  purpose. 
S^^.    ^^^  itt  1S39  it  raised  the  annual  grant  to  £30,000,  and 

taking  the  administration  of  the  fund  from  the  treasury 
^ut  it  into  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Tet  parliament  was  by  no  means  awake  to  the  needs  of  the  three 
million  English  children,  of  whom  fully  one-half  were  growing  up 
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in  a  state  of  utter  ignoraDoe.  Tlie  very  year  in  whioh  it  raised  its 
appropriations  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  England  to  the 
magnificent  sum  of  £30,000,  it  voted  £70»000  for  bnilding  stables 
for  the  queen's  horses. 

An  event  of  prime  importance  to  the  happiness  of  the  yonng 
queen  that  is  associated  with  the  hist  days  of  the  Melbourne  min* 
istry,  was  her  marriage  on  February  10,  1840,  to  the 
riagtofbui  jouiig  princo  of  Saze-Cobuig-Gotha.  Prince  Albert, 
^'^'^^^  as  he  is  commonly  known,  was  a  singularly  felidtons 

combination  of  the  scholar,  the  poet,  and  the  man  of  idlairs.  He 
•{rasped  fully  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution  and  compre- 
hended as  none  of  the  Hanoverian  monarchs  had,  that  henceforth 
the  strength  of  the  English  monarchy  lay  in  the  character  of  the 
monarch,  and  that  if  the  monarchy  were  to  rise  in  the  esteem  of 
the  nation,  the  monarch  must  be  a  good  man.  He  grasped,  also, 
as  neither  Wellington  nor  the  easy-going  Melbouine  had,  the  sig« 
nificance  of  the  new  drift  given  to  English  politics  by  the  reformc 
of  the  last  decade,  and  exerted  his  influence  to  bring  the  monarch; 
into  touch  with  the  new  era  which  had  opened.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  such  a  man  was  deeply  loved  and  respected  for  his  owii 
sake  by  the  young  queen,  who  needed  just  such  a  sage  and  dis- 
interested counsellor,  one  whom  she  could  trust  when  her  minis- 
ters failed  her,  and  that  when  he  died  in  1861,  his  death  was 
mourned  by  the  people  as  a  national  calamity. 

The  Melbourne  ministry  had  long  since  exhausted  the  new 
stock  of  popularity  that  had  come  to  it  from  the  accession  of  the 
young  queen,  and  had  been  for  some  time  steadily 
Mex&mmt  losing  ground.  Melbourne  had  actually  resigned  in 
^  1839,  but  upon  the  failure  of  Peel  to  secure  the  confi- 

dence of  the  queen,  had  resumed  his  duties.  The  pendulum, 
however,  which  had  been  so  long  swinging  towards  reform,  had 
already  begun  the  backward  sweep,  and  when  in  1841  Melbourne 
appealed  to  the  country  upon  a  proposition  to  substitute  a  moder- 
ate duty  for  the  old  Corn  Law  tax,  the  conservatives  rallied  the 
agrarian  interests,  mkI  came  back  to  Westminster  with  a  majority 
r>f  81  members  in  the  new  parliament.  Melbourne  promptly 
resigno.l  and  Peel  was  again  invited  to  undertake  the  government. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

PBBL  AlfD  THB  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  PARTIB8.      THE  OBIHBAK 

WAR.      PALMERSTON   AND   BRITISH   FOREIGN   POLICY 

VICTORIA,  mitBS5 

..Tb^:. remaining  years  of  Victoria's  reign  fall  into  two  strongly 
marked  periods.     The  first  period  closes  with  the  death  of  Pal- 

inerston  in  1865,  and  is  marked  by  the  dissolution  of 
of  vJSofia'9  the  old  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  and  the  reorganization 

of  the  political  elements  of  the  nation  about  the  new 
issues  which  have  since  divided  Liberals  and  Gonseryatiyes.  The 
second  period  is  marked  by  the  struggle  of  the  new  parties  to  con- 
trol and  direct  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  far-reaching 
reforms  which  havo  resulted. 

Peel  begsm  his  administration  in  September  1841.    Nominally 
the  appointment  was  a  Tory  triumph;     Peel,  howeyer,  was  a 

thorough-going  business  man,  and  inclined  to  approach 
^'^^        pnWc  questions  from  a  practical. rather  than  from  a 

sentimental  point  of  yiew.  He  had  stood  out  against 
the  Beform  Bill  of  1832  to  the  hist;  but,  like  Wellington,  he  had 
then  accepted  the  results  as  final,  and,  abandoning  the  name  of 
Tory  {which  had  become  associated  in  the  minds  of  many  with  the 
older  reactionary  elements  which  the  nation  had  repudiated,  under 

the  new  name  of '  ^  Gonseryatiyes, ' '  he  had  rallied  his  shat- 
,  tered  ranks,  and  taken  his  stand  upon  what  was  yirtually 
cons^ryatiye  Whig  ground.  On  many  points,  howeyer,  he  was  still 
far  in  adyanoe  of  the  great  mass  of  his  party,  which  still  represented 
the  landlords  rather  than  the  mill-owners  and  manufacturers, 
and  w^  haunted  by  the  traditions  of  Castlereagh  and  Addington. 
The  first  efforts  of  .thojiew  ministry  were  addressed  to  a  reor- 
ganization 6t  the  national  finances,  which  had  been  left  in  a 

lamentable  condition  by  the  outgoing  Whigs.  In  many 
tariff  and      cases  the  existing  tariff  was  yirtually  prohibitiye  and 

inofUOvraiUB 

inHneome     the  treasury  had  been  steadily  depleted  by  the  dimin- 
ishing returns.     Peel,  therefore,  selected  750  articles 
of  common  consumption  and  by. reducing  the  tariff  hoped  to 
encourage  importation,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  a  subse- 
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queut  increase  in  the  national  revenues.  He  beliered,  also,  that 
the  great  gain  to  the  consumers  would  more  than  atone  for  the 
direct  loss  to  the  protected  interests.  He  saw,  moreover,  that  the 
first  effect  upon  the  treasury  would  be  to  deplete  still  farther 
the  present  income,  and  proposed  to  tide  over  the  interval  by  an 
Income  Tax,  but  under  pledge  that  it  should  be  dropped  at  the 
close  of  five  years.  The  pledge,  however,  was  never  redeemed. 
Before  the  five  years  had  expired.  Peel  was  out  of  office,  and  in 
the  steady  advance  of  England  towards  free  trade  since,  his  suc- 
cessors have  never  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  increasingly 
important  revenue  derived  from  this  source. 

The  Peel  administration  fell  heir,  also,  to  the  annoyance  caused 
by  the  troublesome  agitations  which  had  been  gathering  new 
strength  during  the  later  days  of  the  Melbourne  min- 
aoQin!f^^^  istry.  The  Ohartists  were  still  holding  monster  meet- 
ings and  sending  up  their  monster  petitions  to 
parliament.  The  tones  of  these  petitions,  moreover,  were  grow- 
ing more  persistent.  But  Peel  was  not  a  minister  to  be  coerced 
into  action,  and  after  a  petition  vrith  a  million  signatures  had 
been  ignominiously  turned  out  of  parliament  without  so  much  as 
a  hearing,  the  Ghiurtists  subsided  again  for  a  season. 

A  far  more  serious  agitation  appeared  in  Ireland,  where  O'Con- 
nell  had  been  for  some  time  stirring  up  the  country  upon  a  propo- 
sition to  repeal  the  Act  of  Union  and  reestablish  the 
iruhqius-  Irish  parliament.  His  plan  was,  by  holding  monster 
O'cimneii  meetings  at  different  historic  places,  to  keep  the  matter 
before  the  English  government  until  it  should  be  forced 
to  yield  to  moral  pressure  and  comply  with  the  demands  of  a  long- 
suffering  people.  He  disclaimed  all  thought  of  violence,  or  of 
seeking  his  ends  by  unlawful  measures.  But  in  1842  a  body  of 
younger  enthusiasts,  to  whom  the  ponderous  methods  of  O'Con- 
nell  seemed  slow  as  well  as  aimless,  broke  away  in  a  separate  party 
which  they  called  the  *'Young  Ireland  Party."  They  adopted 
the  maxims  and  watchword  of  the. United  Irishmen  of  '98,  and 
proposed  to  secure  by  arms  what  they  could  not  gain  by  peaceful 
measures.  The  party  was  small,  their  cause  hopeless,  and  by 
their  raRhness  they  soon  brought  the  larger  bnt  more  innocent 
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moTement  of  O'Ooxmell  into  discredit  with  the  goyemment. 
O'Connell  had  seemed  a  great  meeting  at  Clontarf,  but  the  gov- 
ernment thought  it  time  to  interfere  and  forbade  the  meeting. 
O'Connelly  true  to  his  principle  of  securing  his  ends  by  moral 
suasion  only,  yielded,  and  issued  a  proclamation  recalling  the 
summons.  He  was  arrested,  however,  tried  and  convicted  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  Lords  had  the  wisdom  to  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  lower  oourt.  But  the  hold  of  O'Connell  on  the  Irish  people 
was  broken.  The  Toung  Ireland  Party  left  him  in  disgust.  The 
people  refused  longer  to  support  useless  meetings  that  evaporated 
in  fine  speeches,  and  turned  to  the  hotheads,  who  only  waited  au 
opportunity  to  attempt  to  win  by  violence  what  O'Connell  had 
failed  to  secure  by  milder  measures.  O'Connell  finally  retired  to 
Italy  where  he  died  in  1847. 

The  agitation,  however,  had  not  been  altogether  fruitless. 
Peel  saw  that  something  must  be  radically  wrong  where  there  was 
so  much  disquiet,  and  appointed  a  commission  to 
i«re«/or  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Irish  land  system.  He 
also  made  a  public  grant  to  the  Catholic  College  of 
Maynooth  to  assist  in  the  better  education  of  the  priesthood,  and 
established  three  secular  colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gal  way, 
known  as  Queen's  Colleges,  where  Catholic  and  Protestant  youth 
might  be  trained  side  by  side.  Of  even  more  importance  were 
the  results  of  the  commission  in  revealing  to  the  public  by  an 
authoritative  report  the  deep  reproach  of  the  Irish  land  system. 
Nothing  could  be  done  yet,  however;  Peel's  party  were  against 
him.  The  dead  inertia  of  old  Tory  bigotry  could  not  be  over- 
come in  a  day. 

In  the  early  days  of  Peel's  ministry,  also,  the  Webster- Ashbur- 
ton  Treaty  brought  to  a  peaceful  issue  the  long  dispute  with  the 
United  States  over  the  boundary  of  Canada  and  Maine. 
boundary  The  Maine  boundary,  however,  was  hardly  settled 
^  '       before  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  coun- 

tries was  again  threatened  by  a  similar  dispute  over  the  Oregon 
boundary  in  the  northwest.  But  after  a  good  deal  of  bluster  and 
noisy  talk  on  the  part  of  American  politicians,  whose  common 
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sense  had  been  wafted  away  on  the  rhythmio  jingle  of  their  ^^fifty- 
four  forty  or  fight/'  the  people  came  back  to  earth  and  accepted 
the  present  boundary,  giving  the  English  Vancouver  Island  and 
allowing  them  to  share  in  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Peel  was  compelled  during  his  early  years  to  give  a  good  deal 
of  his  attention  to  colonial  matters.  The  outward  expansion  of 
England  had  never  ceased  during  all  the  early  decades 
^^2J|^  of  the  century.  The  Napoleonic  wars  had  greatly  broad- 
ened and  extended  the  sphere  of  colonial  enterprise. 
South  Australia  had  been  colonized  in  1836.  In  1837,  the  Dutch, 
who  had  not  taken  kindly  to  English  rule  in  the  old  Gape  settle- 
ment, had  turned  their  backs  upon  the  colony  and  passed  over  the 
northern  boundary  into  Natal.  Here  they  had  remained  inde- 
pendent until  1843,  when  the  English  once  more  took  possession. 
In  1839  the  English  had  established  themselves  at  Aden  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bed  Sea.  In  1840  they  began  a  permanent  settlement 
in  New  Zealand.  In  India,  also,  the  English  had  been  steadily 
pushing  forward.  Under  Lord  William  Bentinck  the  suitee  was 
abolished  and  the  t/iugs  broken  up.  Bentinck,  also,  gave  his  snp- 
port  to  Christian  missions,  which  the  company  had  discouraged 
from  policy.  He  introduced  the  steamboat  oni  the  Ganges  and  pro- 
posed a  scheme  of  carrying  mails  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

In  the  thirties  a  new  menace  to  English  prestige  in  India 
appeared  in  the  extension  of  Bussian  influence  in  the  Afghan 
country  and  led  directly  to  the  unfortunate  attempt  of  Lord 
Auc&land,  Bentinck's  successor,  to  set  up  in  A^hanistan  a  vassal 
prince,  who  should  be  committed  to  English  interests.  The 
Afghan  War  was  hardly  over  before  a  destructive  war  with  the 
Sikhs  of  the  Punjab  began.  After  some  of  the  hardest  fighting 
which  the  English  have  ever  met  in  India,  in  1849,  under  the 
rigorous  administration  of  Dalhousie,  the  power  of  the  Sikhs  was 
finally  broken;  the  important  Punjab  was  annexed,  and  Lahore 
and  the  whole  region  of  the  ^'Five  Bivers'^  passed  under  British 
rule. 

Peel's  attempts  to  reduce  tariffs  thus  far  had  not  affected  the 
Com  Laws.  The  agitation  had  been  kept  before  the  public- by 
Gobden  and  Bright,  and  their  meetings,  especially  those  held  in 
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Covent  Oarden  Theatre  in  1843,  had  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Yet  crops  had  been  good,  the  price  of  grain  moderate, 
^  ai^d  public  interest  had  flagged.     But  in  1845  the  atten- 

L^agUa-  tion  of  the  public  was  again  directed  to  the  matter  by  a 
.  complete  failure  of  the  crops  and  a  corresponding  rise 
in  the  price  of  bread.  In  Ireland,  where  the  heavy  rains  had  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  potato  crop,  the  case  was  even  moi-e  serious 
than  in  England.  With  millions  of  people  starving  for  chea]) 
bread,  Peel  felt  that  it  was  no  time  to  talk  of  ''interests,''  and 
proposed  that  the  council  declare  the  ports  open  for  the  free 
importation  of  bread  stuffs.  He  was  overruled,  however,  by  the 
opposition  of  Stanley  and  Wellington,  and  abandoned  his  humane 
proposition.  Then  the  Whig  leaders,  who  had  been  as  much 
opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Oom  Laws  as  the  Tories,  took  the 
matter  up.  It  was  not  a  time,  however,  to  allow  party  considera- 
tions to  dictate  a' policy,  and  in  spite  of  the  stolid  indifference  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  Tories,  Peel  himself  determined  to  champion 
the  cause  of  free  bread.  Many  of  his  colleagues,  including  Welling- 
ton, agreed  to  stand  by  him.  But  the  representatives  of  the  great 
wheat-growing  shires,  who  thought  they  beheld  in  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  the  ruin  of  their  constituents,  and  of  the  old  Tory 
families,  whose  wealth  lay  still  in  agricultural  lands,  stoutly 
opposed  him.  They  were  led  by  Benjamin  Disraeli,  a  man  whom 
the  House  had  not  yet  taken  seriously.  He  was  of  Jewish  descent ; 
he  had  been  known  to  the  public  as  a  writer  of  some  ''curious, 
high-flown  novels,'*  and  to  his  friends  for  his  gorgeous  taste  in  the 
matter  of  dress.  About  this  man  with  the  strange  oriental  mind 
the  Tory  protectionists  rallied.     Yet  in  spite  of  a  stubborn  fight, 

Peel  carried  his  measure.  The  existing  duties  were  to 
cnmLaum.^  be  roduced  rapidly  during  a  period  of  three  years  and 

then  to  remain  fixed  at  one  shilling  per  quarter,  which 
was  to  be  retained  as  a  registration  duty.  In  the  case  of  Ireland 
even  the  registration  duty  was  at  first  suspended  and  finally 
abolished. 

Peel  had  carried  his  point  and  abolished  the  Oom  Laws ;  but 
his  humanity  had  disrupted  his  party.  Too  many  bitter  things 
had  been  said  on  both  sides  to  be  easily  forgotten  or  lightly  for- 
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given;  and  when,  later,  Peel  brought  in  the  "Arms  Act/'  which 
was  designed  to  repress  the  lawlessness  that  had  arisen  in  Ireland 
^^^^  as  the  result  of  so  much  suffering,  Disraeli  and  his 
QMM«2\>ry     foUowers  took  the  opportunity  for  revenge,  and  by 

going  over  to  the  opposition,  defeated  Peel  so  hopelessly 
that  he  at  once  resigned.  The  breach  was  so  serious  and  the  real 
sympathies  of  the  Peelites,  as  with  the  Ganningites  in  1828,  were 
so  much  with  the  more  liberal  and  progressive  Whigs,  that  in 
time  most  of  Peel's  followers  were  merged  in  the  ranks  of  their  old 
enemies.  Among  these  were  George  Hamilton  Gordon,  earl  of 
Aberdeen,  and  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

Lord  John  Bussell,  whose  name  had  been  so  long  associated 
mth  the  cause  of  reform  and  who  had  been  among  the  first  of  the 

Whig  leaders  to  announce  his  conversion  to  the  repeal 

The  RusseU 

ministry,  of  the  Com  Liaws,  was  the  natural  standard  bearer  of 
the  new  liberal  party  formed  of  progressive  Whigs  and 
Peelite  Tories.  Lord  Palmerston  became  Foreign  Secretary;  Earl 
Grey,  son  of  the  old  Whig  reformer,  became  Oolonial  and  War 
Secretary,  and  Macaulay,  the  historian,  became  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces.  The  ministry,  however,  was  not  strong;  Russell  was  not 
really  an  able  man,  and  Palmerston,  the  strong  man  of  the  minis- 
try, who  had  been  originally  a  Ganningite  Tory,  had  not  the  full 
confidence  of  the  Liberals. 

Ireland,  as  usual,  demanded  all  the  spare  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment; a  repetition  of  the  disaster  of  1845  had  again  brought 
one-half  the  population  of  the  island  to  the  verge  of 
♦wirSSrSf  starvation.  The  government  wrestled  bravely  with  the 
problem;  the  Arms  Act  was  taken  up  and  carried  with 
the  help  of  Peel,  whose  magnanimity  shines  out  in  this  connection 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  vindictiveness  of  the  man  who  had 
dethroned  him.  An  *' Encumbered  Estates  Court"  was  set  np 
with  the  hope  partly  of  enabling  bankrupt  landlords  to  sell  a 
portion  of  their  lands  and  pay  off  some  of  their  liabilities,  and 
partly  of  introducing  a  new  class  of  landlords  who  would 
bring  in  fresh  enterprise  and  capital.  To  relieve  the  imme- 
diate distress  relief  works  were  established,  and  finally  the  govern- 
ment nndertook  the  actual   feeding  of  the  population,  opening 


^jSSSoSS*  years  had  been  so  bitter,  there  should  not  be  some 
(Hid  JrekMid.  gympathetic   moyement.     In  England,  however,  the 
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sonp-kitchens  and  free  food  depots  in  all  parts  of  the  famine- 
smitten  country. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Irish  landlords  had  got  hold  of  a  danger- 
ous half-truth:   that  the  cutting  up  of  their  estates  into  small 

farms  had  been  the  cause  of  most  of  the  trouble.  As 
§P^|^5Sf^  s<^^  ^  *'^®  famine  was  over,  therefore,  in  their  own 

way  they  set  abont  mending  matters,  uniting  the  small 
farms  into  large  farms,  raising  rents,  and  evicting  unnecessary 
tenants.  In  a  few  years  the  work  of  reorganizing  Ireland  had 
reduced  its  population  from  8,000,000  to  5,000,000. 

The  year  1848  was  a  year  of  general  revolutionary  activity  on 
the  continent.  It  would  be  strange  if  in  England  and  partic- 
Th^rewOu.     ^^^7  ^^  Ireland,  where  the  experiences  of  the  past  two 

{nuaryi 
nd  ifxj 

movement  evaporated  in  a  farcical  attempt  of  the  Chartists  to 
invade  parliament  with  another  one  of  their  monster  petitions. 
In  Ireland  the  deliberate  attempts  of  the  Toung  Ireland  Party  to 
goad  the  people  into  revolt,  for  a  time  caused  some  anxiety;  but 
the  people  had  been  so  crushed  by  their  sufferings,  that  they  had 
no  heart  for  a  strife  of  arms,  and  the  attempt  ended  with  the 
transportation  of  the  leaders,  Mitchell,  Meagher,  and  O'Brien. 

A  more  congenial  field  for  the  activity  of  the  Liberal  ministry 
presented  itself  in  the  colonies,  where  it  was  not  compelled  to 
^^  prejudice  its  cause  by  repressive  measures.  In  1849, 
mMstry  and  Bussell  introduced  into  the  Australian  colonies,  a  sys- 
tem of  local  self-government,  similar  to  that  which  the 
Melbourne  ministry  had  introduced  in  Canada  in  1840.  The  same 
year,  also,  saw  the  successful  repeal  of  the  last  of  the  old  Naviga- 
tion Acts. 

The  Bussell  ministry  further  proved  its  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  people  by  completing  a  series  of  humane  laws  designed  to 
protect  the  victims  of  industry.  In  1842,  Lord  Ashley 
u^!^Ja^'  supplemented  his  Factory  Bill  of  1833  with  a  second 
^®^*  bill  designed  to  regulate  the  labor  of  children  and 

women  in  mines  and  collieries.  A  parliamentary  investigation 
had  revealed  a  startling  state  of  affairs.     The  slave  plantations  in 
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the  West  Indies  in  their  palmieBt  days  were  charged  with  nothing 
more  degrading  or  brntalising.  The  Lords  modified  the  bill  some- 
what; bnt  the  main  features  were  secured,  making  it  no  longer 
lawful  to  employ  women  and  children  under  ground,  or  to  keep 
children  between  ten  and  thirteen  at  work  for  more  than  three 
days  a  week.  In  1844,  the  working  time  of  children  was  reduced 
to  six  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  in  order  to  give  time  for  attending 
school.  In  1847,  the  work  of  those  under  eighteen  was  reduced 
from  twelve  to  ten  hours  a  day  and  to  eight  on  Saturdays. 

It  was  the  gloiy  of  Bussell's  free  trade  ministry  to  devise  and 
cany  out  the  first  great  World's  Fair.  A  huge  building  of  glass 
and  iron,  designed  by  Joseph  Paxton  and  known  as  the 
^J^gn^  Crystal  Palace,  was  raised  in  Hyde  Park,  and  here  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  invited  to  put  on  exhibition  in 
friendly  rivalry  the  best  results  of  their  attainments  in  arts  and 
manufactures.  Prince  Albert  acted  as  President  of  the  exposition 
and  found  in  the  furthering  of  such  a  scheme,  full  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  that  broad  and  liberal  sympathy  which  was  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  The  exposition  was  a  success  as  it  deserved 
to  be;  the  more  backward  nations  of  Europe  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  civilization  of  their  more  advanced  neighbors  and 
received  a  new  stimulus  in  all  the  arts  of  life. 

Its  great  world's  fair  was  destined  to  be  the  last  triumph  of 
the  Bussell  ministry.  The  end,  however,  came  not  because  Eng- 
lishmen were  weary  of  the  liberal  Whigs,  as  the  sequel  proved,  but 
because  the  liberal  leaders  could  not  live  together  without  quarrel- 
ing. After  a  brief  trial  of  the  Conservatives  under  Derby  and 
Disraeli,  the  queen  turned  to  Aberdeen,  who  after  PeePs  death  in 
1850,  had  succeeded  to  somewhat  of  his  infinence  over  the  liberal 
Tories.  The  Peelites  alone,  however,  were  hardly  strong  enough 
to  conduct  the  administration,  and  Aberdeen  turned  to  the  Whigs 
for  assistance.  The  result  was  a  coalition  ministry,  in  which 
Gladstone  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Palmerston  Home  Secretary.  The  new 
ministry  was  particularly  happy  in  the  man  who  had  undertaken 
the  organization  of  the  finances  of  the  government.  He  had  a 
remarkable  power  of  imparting  something  of  his  own  virility  to 
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the  moat  indifferent  of  subjects.     Under  his  wizard-like  tonoh, 
columns  of  figures  glowed  with  interest ;  the  darkest  corners  of  his 

office  were  compelled  to  ilisclose  their  mysteries,  and 
^^^•^  the  dullest  of  his  colleagues,  to  grasp  the  financial 
DeeeaSS-'isa  Problems  which  confronted  the  state.  Yet  there  was 
toJanuary     nothing   novel  or  startling   in  the   policy  which   he 

proposed;  it  was  simply  the  traditional  policy  already 
adopted  by  Peel, — to  continue  the  reduction  of  duties  and  retain 
the  income  tax  until  the  increase  of  trade  should  restore  the 
income  of  the  treasury.  In  its  treatment  of  foreign  affairs,  the 
new  ministry  was  not  so  happy  and  soon  managed  to  embroil 
the  nation  in  a  costly  and  profitless  war,  which  added  much  to 
the  glory  of  English  arms  but  little  to  the  credit  of  English 
diplomacy. 

Czar  Nicholas  had  never  given  up  his  early  scheme  of  securing 
"the  key  to  the  Russian  house,'*  and  now  that  his  friend,  Lord 

Aberdeen,  had  become  Prime  Minister,  he  seemed  to 
cvftneofi        think  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  movement  against 

the  Ottoman  Empire.  ''The sick  man,*'  he  said,  'Ms 
in  extremities;  the  time  has  come  for  a  clear  understanding 
between  England  and  Russia."  The  Czar,  however,  had  not 
calculated  upon  the  influence  of  the  new  French  emperor,  who 
had  an  ambition  of  his  own  to  fulfill  in  making  the  Bonaparte 
throne  again  a  power  in  Europe,  and  had  seized  upon  a  quarrel 
between  the  Oreek  and  Latin  monks  over  the  guardianship  of  the 
Holy  Places  in  Palestine  as  a  pretext  for  intervention  in  Turkey. 
For  two  years  the  diplomatists  quarreled  over  the  matter;  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Czar  each  claimed  to  be  the  nat- 
ural protector  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  and  each 
refused  to  allow  the  other  to  interfere. 

The  English  ministry  was  divided,  and  while  the  ministers 
quarreled,  Russia  determined  to  act  and  by  taking  forcible  pos- 

session  of  the  Turkish  states  on  the  Danube,  secure  a 
the  War,       guarantee  for  the  better  government  of  the  fourteen 

million  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  Such  high- 
handed action  of  course  meant  war;  bnt  Nicholas  believed  that 
the  Turk  could  make  little  resistance,  England  would  not  inter* 
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fere,  and  the  French  emperor  wonld  not  dare  to  expose  his  brand 
new  throne  to  the  hazards  of  a  foreign  war.  He  did  not  appre- 
ciate, however,  the  deep-seated  fear  of  Bussia  which  was  the  one 
tenet  common  to  all  the  political  creeds  of  the  west.  The  advance 
to  the  Danube  at  once  roused  Austria  and  Prussia,  who  were  not 
pleased  at  the  extension  of  the  Russian  boundary  in  their  direc- 
tion. Nicholas  had  the  wisdom  to  withdraw  before  he  came  to 
open  rupture  with  his  near  neighbors,  but  elsewhere  Bussians  and 
Turks  were  already  fighting.  A  Turkish  fleet  had  been  destroyed 
at  Sinope,  and  Nicholas  had  secured  the  Black  Sea.  A  Russian 
army  had  entered  Bulgaria  and  the  Czar's  soldiers  were  swarming 
about  the  border  fortresses  of  the  Sultan.  As  the  Czar  had  fore- 
seen, the  French  emperor  was  afraid  to  act  alone;  but  the  Aber- 
deen ministry  could  not  hold  back  while  the  Ottoman  empire 
was  overwhelmed  before  their  eyes,  and  in  spite  of  himself  Aber- 
deen was  forced  into  a  war  for  which  neither  he  nor  the  English 
were  prepared. 

On  March  27,  1854,  England  and  France  declared  war,  and 
late  in  the  summer  their  armaments  entered  the  Black  Sea,  to 

unite  with  the  Turks  and  begin  a  combined  attack 
War,  is&i,      upon  Sebastopol,  Bussians  great  southern  fortress  in  the 

Crimean  peninsula.  From  the  first,  the  conduct  of  the 
siege  was  marked  by  divided  councils,  continued  blundering,  and 
stupid  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  allied  commanders,  but  by 
the  most  heroic  endurance  and  brilliant  daring  on  the  part  of  the 
troops.  The  winter  of  1854:  found  the  allies  without  tents,  with- 
out hospital  supplies,  without  even  suitable  food.  They  had  been 
seriously  crippled,  also,  by  the  hard  but  aimless  fighting  of  the 
autumn  which  had  given  the  names  of  Balaclava  and  Inkerman  to 
English  war  history.  Something  was  done  by  the  heroic  Florence 
Nightingale  in  restoring  order  in  the  plague  smitten  hospitals: 
still  the  sick  and  the  wounded  perished  by  thousands.  In  Eng- 
PoUmernUm  ^^^j  ^^^  sufferings  of  the  soldiers,  which  as  usual  were 
l^JttrT^  charged  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  ministry,  ronsed  an 
Fth.  6,  ik5,  outburst  of  indignation ;  Aberdeen  was  forced  to  resign, 
and  Palmerston,  the  Home  Secretary,  was  advanced  to  the  first 
place  in  the  government. 
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Palmeraton,  who  had  been  virtually  shelved  as  Home  Secre- 
tary, now  found  full  scope  for  his  magnificent  energy,  and  soon 

infused  order  and  efficiency  into  all  the  branches  of  serv- 
of  the  war,     ice  Connected  with  the  war.     The  allies  plucked  up 

new  heart;  the  death  of  Nicholas  in  March  and  the 
accession  of  Alexander  II.  still  further  encouraged  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  issue  of  the  struggle.  Neither  side,  however,  was  willing 
to  make  the  necessary  concessions,  and  with  the  opening  of  the 
season  the  fighting  before  Sebastopol  was  renewed.  The  affairs  of 
the  allies  were  now  in  very  different  stead  from  what  they  had 
been  in  the  autumn.  The  efficiency  of  the  British  army  had  been 
greatly  increased.  The  French  poured  in  reinforcements,  and 
Sardinia,  who  had  joined  the  alliance  in  January,  also  sent  her 

contingent,  a  small  but  efficient  army  Of  15,000  men. 
joim  alliance.  In  June  the  allies  began  the  series  of  direct  assaults 

which  after  varying  success,  resulted  at  last  on  Sept.  8 
in  the  storming  of  the  Malakoff  and  the  Little  Redan  by  the 
French  under  Marshal  McMahon ;  the  English  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing the  Great  Redan  but  failed  to  hold  it.  The  capture  of  the 
Malakoff  forced  the  Russians  to  retire.  In  the  night  following, 
Gortchakoff,  the  commander,  blew  up  the  works  which  still 
remained  in  his  hands,  sunk  his  ships,  and  retired  to  the  north 
side  of  the  harbor,  destroying  his  bridge  of  boats  behind  him. 

The  fall  of  Sebastopol  virtually  ended  the  war.     All  parties 
were  eager  to  end  a  war  which  right  thinking  men  generally 

regarded  as  the  result  of  blundering  diplomacy  and, 
Paru,  March  heuce,  unnecessary.     When,  therefore,  on  the  25th  of 

February,  the  representatives  of  the  powers  met  in  con- 
gress at  Paris,  no  serious  obstacle  lay  in  the  way  of  a  settlement, 
notwithstanding  the  many  interests  at  stake,  and  in  a  month's 
time  their  work  was  done.  Sebastopol  was  restored  to  Russia  but 
not  to  be  again  fortified.  The  Danube  was  declared  free,  and  the 
Black  Sea  thrown  open  to  the  merchantmen  of  all  nations,  but  no 
warship  of  Russia  or  Turkey  or  any  other  power  might  enter  ite 
waters.  The  Dannbian  principalities,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
Servia,  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  powers.  The 
powers,  further,  exacted  a  promise  from  the  Sultan  to  allow  his 
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Cbribtiaii  subjects  to  enjoy  privileges  siinilar  to  those  of  his 
Mohammedan  subjects.  The  congress  ako  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  agree  to  abandon  privateering  and  to  acknowledge  the 
right  of  a  neutral  flag  to  protect  all  goods  except  munitions  of 
war. 

The  next  year  saw  England  involved  in  petty  wars  with  Persia 
and  China,  but  both  were  soon  forgotten  in  the  face  of  far  more 

serious  complications  in  India,  where  during  the  last 
Mutiny.        twenty  years   western   civilization  had  been  making 

startling  inroads.  The  brilliant  Dalhousie,  who  had 
ruled  India  from  1848  to  1856,  had  not  only  conquered  the  Sikhs 
of  the  Punjab  and  in  1849  formally  annexed  their  territories,  but 
he  hud  also,  in  1852,  fought  out  the  second  Burmese  war  to  a 
Buccessf  ul  issue  and  annexed  Lower  Burmah.  He  had,  moreover, 
formally  adopted  the  policy  of  annexing  the  protected  states 
whenever  the  extinction  of  the  direct  line  of  a  ruling  house  gave 
liim  the  opportunity,  refusing  longer  to  recognize  the  Hindu  cus- 
tom of  adoption.  In'  this  way  he  had  seized  and  annexed  three 
of  the  states  of  the  once  great  Mahratta  confederation,  Sattara  in 
1849,  and  Nagpore  and  Jhansi  in  1853.  Poonah,  another  of  the 
Mahratta  states,  had  made  trouble  in  1817,  and  had  already  been 
annexed,  and  the  last  of  the  Peishwas  had  been  established  at 
Bithoor  as  a  regular  pensioner  of  the  East  India  Company.  In 
1853  the  Peishwa  died,  and  his  adopted  son,  the  infamous  Nana 
Sahib,  claimed  the  patronage  of  the  company  as  heir  by  Hindu 
law.  Dalhousie,  however,  had  felt  no  obligation  to  continue  the 
pension  longer  and  left  Nana  without  his  portion.  In  1856 
Dalhousie  had  abolished  the  outrageous  despotism  which  the 
kings  of  Oudh  had  carried  on  since  1819 ;  but  in  annexing  their 
vast  territories,  he  managed  to  antagonize  the  wealthy  landed 
aristocracy  of  the  kingdom. 

Not  less  radical  had  been  Dalhousie^s  management  of  the 
domestic  relations  of  his  government ;  the  great  missionary  soci- 
eties had  been  encouraged  to  multiply  their  activities;  the  railroad 
and  the  telegraph  had  been  introduced  and  rapidly  extended;  the 
Ganges  Canal  had  been  completed;  and  the  Indian  civil  servico 
had  been  thrown  open  to  all  British  subjects,  regardless  of  color 
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or  religion.  These  measures  were  commendable;  but  the  ener- 
getic governor  had  not  accounted  sufficiently  for  the  immobility  of 
the  oriental  mind,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  his  innoyations  had 
succeeded  one  another,  had  roused  among  the  natives  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  and  resentment.  The  masses  were  deeply  attached  to 
the  old  order  both  by  interest  and  by  sentiment,  and  saw  with  no 
kindly  feeling  the  progress  of  a  revolution  which  threatened  to 
overthrow  the  system  which  they  had  received  from  their  fathers. 
Exaggerated  accounts,  also,  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  Crimean 
War  began  to  reach  India,  and  were  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the 
disaffected  elements,  still  further  exaggerated,  and  industriously 
circulated  as  evidence  of  the  declining  prestige  of  England  and 
the  approaching  downfall  of  British  rule. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  mutinous  outbreaks  of  the  Sepoys,  the 
native  Indian  troops,  became  general.  In  a  short  time  all  the 
middle  and  upper  Oanges  was  in  uproar.  Delhi, 
2f2g]J^^  which  was  the  residence  of  the  aged  descendant  of  the 
Orand  Mogul,  became  the  center  of  the  revolt  in  the 
north.  The  population  of  the  newly  annexed  kingdom  of  Oudh 
rose  in  the  name  of  their  king,  who  was  still  a  prisoner  at  Calcutta, 
and  flocked  to  the  siege  of  Lucknow,  where  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
had  withdrawn  the  resident  garrison,  consisting  of  a  single  regi- 
ment, into  the  Residency  buildings  in  hope  of  holding  out  until 
relieved.  At  Gawnpore  Nana  Sahib  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  mutineers  and  also  began  the  siege  of  the  resident  garrison. 
Everywhere  the  Sepoys  inaugurated  the  rising  by  murdering  the 
English  officers  and  their  families.  At  Delhi  there  was  no  foreign 
garrison,  and  the  Sepoys  had  little  trouble  in  overpowering  the 
resident  officers  and  their  servants.  At  Gawnpore  the  garrison 
capitulated  only  to  be  massacred,  but  by  some  freak  of  pity  or 
policy,  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  women  and  children 
were  saved  by  order  of  Nana. 

Fortunately  for  the  English,  the  presidencies  of  the  Lower 
Ganges  were  not  affected.  The  Ghurkas  of  Nepal  and  the  Sikhs 
of  the  Punjab  also  remained  faithful,  while  the  rulers  of  Owalior 
and  Indore  refused  to  join  their  mutinous  troops.  The  new  gov- 
ernor-general. Lord  Canning,  son  of  the  former  minister,  acted 
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promptly  and  TigoroiiBly.  By  eDlisting  Sikhs  and  maBtering  the 
resident  garrisons  of  the  Punjab,  he  was  able  to  dispatch  an  army 
from  the  northwest  nnder  John  Nicholson  against 
j^amgor  the  Delhi.  The  siege,  however,  lasted  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber; and  the  city  finally  had  to  be  carried  by  assault. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Henry  Havelock,  a  soldier  of  the  Cromwellian 
type,  was  fighting  his  way  from  Lower  Bengal  to  Gawnpore.  His 
entire  force  amounted  only  to  1,500  men.  Between  the  7th  and 
16th  of  July  in  spite  of  the  fierce  heat,  he  marched  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  miles  and  fought  four  engagements  in  the  desper- 
ate hope  of  rescuing  Nana's  victims.  But  on  news  of  Havelock's 
approach  two  Sepoys  with  arms  bared  to  the  elbow  and  drawn 
swords  entered  the  prison  where  the  women  and  children  who  had 
been  spared  from  the  former  massacre  were  crowded 
ravmpore,  together.  When  the  next  day  Havelock's  men  entered 
the  place  the  victims  were  gone,  but  the  blood-plashed 
wainscoting  and  the  reeking  floors  told  of  the  pitiful  struggle. 
The  bodies  were  found  in  a  well  near  by,  where  they  had  been 
thrown,  the  dead  and  the  still  living.  At  the  awful  sight  hard 
nsaged  men  broke  down.  They  had  fought  over  those  terrible 
hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  in  the  intense  heat  of  an  Indian 
summer,  to  see  this. 

Colonel  Neill  remained  to  punish  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  awful  crime,  while  Havelock,  with  fresh  troops  that  raised 
his  column  to  3,000  men,  pressed  on  to  Lucknow, 
ulc^ww,  where  the  little  garrison  of  1,000  men  from  behind  the 
walls  of  the  Besidency  were  standing  off  the  wliole  male 
population  of  Oudh.  The  gallant  Lawrence  had  been  mortally 
wounded  on  June  1,  and  had  committed  the  defense  to  General 
Inglis,  with  a  dying  injunction  never  to  surrender.  Havelock's 
progress  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  odds  against  him  was 
necessarily  slow,  and  it  was  not  until  September  25  that  he  at  last 
succeeded  in  fighting  his  way  through  the  streets  of  the  city  and 
reaching  the  Besidency,  where  the  British  fiag  still  fioated.  His 
little  band  was  too  feeble  to  raise  the  siege,  but  he  brought  new 
strength  and  assurance  to  the  besieged,  and  enabled  them  to  keep 
up  the  defense.     The  siege  was  not  raised  until  November  17, 
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when  Sir  Colin  Campbell  with  the  reinforcements  which  had  beoii 
sent  from  England,  at  last  reached  the  city.  The  brave  Havelock 
died  on  the  24th. 

Campbell  was  compelled  to  withdraw  with  the  garrison  to 
Cawnpore,  before  which  he  fought  a  successful  battle  on  Decem- 
ber 6.  In  the  spring  he  again  marched  upon  Lncknow 
gg*J^  and  carrying  the  city  by  storm,  followed  the  retreating 
insurgents  to  Bareilly,  and  there  in  May  1858  delivered 
a  final,  crushing  blow.  While  Campbell  was  thus  stamping  out 
the  war  in  Oudh,  Sir  Hugh  Bose  had  advanced  from  the  Bombay 
Presidency  against  the  Mahrattas,  and  on  June  16  fought  the  last 
battle  of  the  war  before  Qwalior.  Thus  ended  this  ferocious 
struggle  between  civilization  and  barbarism,  in  which  the  civilized 
European  proved  that  he  could  be  quite  as  merciless  if  not  as 
treacherous,  as  his  cruel  enemy,  marring  his  victories  by  ruthless 
massacres,  blowing  prominent  prisoners  to  pieces  at  the  cannon's 
mouth  and  hanging  meaner  folk  by  the  hundred. 

Public  sentiment  at  home  was  satisfied  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  1858  the 
transient  Derby  ministry  formally  dissolved  it  and 
Mkut  India  transferred  its  political  authority  dhrectly  to  the  crown, 
(mpany.  ^jjidi  ^as  to  act  through  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  The  general  administration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
viceroy,  although  each  province  still  retained  its  separate  local 
government.  The  company's  navy  was  abolished,  but  its  army 
was  merged  in  the  army  of  the  empire.  Lord  Canning,  the  last 
governor-general  of  the  company,  became  the  first  Viceroy  of  India, 
and  remained  in  office  until  1862.  The  queen,  further,  in  order 
to  quiet  the  country  and  allay  the  suspicions  of  the  neighboring 
princes,  formally  disclaimed  by  proclamation  any  desire  to  seek  new 
accessions  of  territory,  and  promised  to  maintain  all  existing  trea- 
ties, to  admit  qualified  Indians  to  office,  to  pardon  all  rebels  who 
had  not  been  connected  with  the  massacres,  to  grant  full  religious 
toleration  and  to  respect  the  ancient  customs  of  her  subjects. 

The  English  government,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  not  forgotten 
the  quarrel  with  China,  although  operations  for  the  moment  h.ul 
been  delayed  by  the  more  serious  struggle  in  India.     In  the  sum- 
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mer  of  1868  Canton  was  bombarded,  the  Taka  forte,  which  held 
the  approach  to  Pekin,  were  seized,  and  the  Chinese  forced  to 
ThMMMmd  ^^■^'^^  ^  ^^^  Treaty  of  Tientein  by  which  they  opened 
chifieM  iTor,  a  number  of  new  ports  to  the  English  traders  and 
allowed  a  British  ambassador  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
Pekin.  In  1869  the  war  was  a^ain  renewed;  France,  also,  joined 
with  England,  and  in  1860  they  compelled  the  Chinese  to  confirm 
the  recent  treaty  and  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  £4,000,000. 

Before  the  China  war  had  been  well  under  way,  the  great  war 
premier  had  tomporarily  come  to  grief  at  home.  Curiougly 
enough,  the  reason  for  dissatisfaction  was  not  that  he 
^airHaSs,  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^°  dealing  with  foreign  powers,  but  that 
he  was  not  bold  enough.  Orsini,  an  Italian  refugee, 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  safe  harborage  which  London  afforded 
him,  to  hatch  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French.  The  bomb  had  missed  the  emperor;  but  it  killed  or 
wounded  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  bystanders.  Public  opinion 
in  France  was  greatly  wrought  up  over  the  dastardly  act,  and  the 
emperor,  reasonably  enough,  demanded  such  a  change  in  the  laws 
of  England  as  should  make  similar  plots  impossible  in  the  future. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  sympathies  of  the  English 
people  would  probably  hare  supported  a  minister  who  proposed  to 
punish  such  an  inexcusable  crime  as  Orsini 's,  but  the  furious 
attack  of  the  French  press  and  the  vainglorious  boasting  of  some 
French  colonels  roused  the  bitterest  feelings  in  England,  and  when 
Palmerston  brought  in  a  ''Conspiracy  to  Murder  BiU,*'  which 
made  such  a  crime  a  penal  offense  whether  committed  in  England 
or  out  of  England,  the  opposition  took  advantage  of  the  popular 
clamor  to  denounce  what  they  stigmatized  as  the  cringing  policy 
of  the  minister.  His  bill  was  beaten  and  he  was  forced  to  resign. 
The  logical-  outcome  of  the  resignation  of  Palmerston  was  a 
return  to  a  conservative  administration,  and  the  queen  recalled 
Derby  and  Disraeli.  While  the  war  scare  lasted  the 
ondmM^,  new  ministry  had  some  showing  of  strength  in  the  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  with  which  the  whole  nation  took 
to  drilling  and  organizing  volunteer  companies, — a  patriotic  but 
harmless  activity,  in  which  the  ministers  shrewdly  encouraged  the 
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people.  The  ministry,  however,  never  had  the  confidence  of  the 
Commons  sofBcient  to  command  a  majority,  and  although  Disraeli 
sought  to  gain  favor  with  the  Liberals  by  bringing  in  a  bill  which 
])ropo8ed  to  extend  the  £10  household  franchise  of  the  boroughs 
to  the  counties,  his  effort  to  ''educate  his  party^'  as  he  called  it, 
was  not  taken  seriously.  His  proposal  to  give  the  franchise  to 
university  graduates,  physicians,  and  lawyers,  regardless  of  prop- 
erty qualifications,  and  to  anyone  who  could  show  a  balance  of 
£60  in  a  savings  bank,  was  derided  as  a  proposal  to  create  ''fancy 
franchises/'  The  bill  was  lost  on  the  second  reading.  An 
appeal  was  then  made  to  the  country  and  a  new  parliament  sum- 
moned, but  the  very  first  division  proved  that  the  ministry  was  with- 
out the  necessary  majority  and  Derby  and  his  colleagues  resigned. 

The  French  war  scare  had  now  blown  over,  and  the  sober 
second  thought  of  the  people  once  more  turned  to  the  great  leader 
,  who  had  brought  them  out  of  the  Crimean  War,  and 
HeeondminiS'  carried  them  through  the  trying  period  of  the  Mutiny. 
Palmerston  accordingly  returned,  to  remain  in  power 
until  his  death  in  1865.  These  years  were  years  of  great  anxiety; 
there  were  stirring  times  abroad,  and  although  after  the  Chinese 
War,  England  remained  at  peace  with  the  world,  her  foreign  rela- 
tions called  for  the  exercise  of  a  clear  head  and  a  steady  hand. 

.  The  year  1859  saw  the  interference  of  Napoleon  III.  in  Italy, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Austrians  at  Magenta  and  Solferino,  and  the 
Italian  ibu  ^*P^^  advauco  of  Italy  to  national  unity  under  the  lead 
Mcwrtd,  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  his  able  minister,  Cavdur. 
The  year  1861  saw  this  movement  finally  consummated 
when  an  Italian  parliament  formally  declared  Victor  Emmanuel 
King  of  Italy. 

The  same  year  saw  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War. 
England  wbs  deeply  interested  from  the  first.  The  blockading  of 
TheAmeriean^^^  southem  ports  cut  off  her  cottou  mills  from  their 
i^^^^^*  supply  of  raw  cotton  and  forced  them  to  shut  down; 
m^^vHl  ^^'*g®8  ^®r®  stopped;  thousands  of  operatives  were 
jjeopie.  thrown  out  of  work  and  their  families  brought  to  the 

verge  of  starvation.  All  related  business  also  suffered;  and 
nothing  but  the  generous   gifts   of    private  charity  saved  the 
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great  Lancashire  mill  district  from  distress  as  serious  as  that 
caused  in  Ireland  by  the  potato  famine.  The  relations  of  the  two 
governments  remained,  therefore,  under  serious  tension  daring 
t  he  whole  course  of  the  war.  A  noisy  party  who  cared  little  for 
other  than  English  interests,  would  have  Palmerston  actirely 
interfere  in  order  to  separate  the  warring  sections,  but  the  starr- 
ing operatives,  although  they  believed  that  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  send  a  British  fleet  to  America,  break  the  blockade  and 
secure  cotton  and  work  in  abundance,  saw  more  clearly  the  real 
issue  at  stake,  and  determined  that  they  would  go  without  work 
and  suffer,  rather  than  be  relieved  by  supporting  the  cause  of 
slavery. 

The  Palmerston  ministry  affected  to  respect  the  laws  prescribed 

by  civilized  nations  in  such  cases;  but  hastened  to  recognize  the 

^  Confederate  States  as  belligerents  at  the  first  oppor- 

PaimevHOm    tuuity.      It  Certainly  was  not  a   friendly  act,  and 

aroused  great  bitterness  in  the  North.  In  1861  the 
relations  of  the  two  governments  were  strained  almost  to  the  point 
of  war  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  Captain  Wilkes,  a  United  States 
naval  ofGicer,  whose  name  had  been  heretofore  associated  with  a 
peaceful  and  all  but  forgotten  exploring  expedition  in  the  south- 
ern Pacific.  Wilkes  had  overhauled  the  British  steamer,  Trent, 
and  taken  from  her  Mason  and  Slidell,  two  Confederate  envoys 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  Confederate  government  to  England. 
1'he  overzeal  of  Captain  Wilkes  undoubtedly  put  the  Fedend  gov- 
ernment in  the  wrong,  and  Palmerston  promptly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  the  majesty  of  the  British  fiag,  poured  troops  into 
Canada  and  made  a  great  bluster  of  his  determination  to  have 
reparation  or  fight.  Lincoln  and  Seward  did  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  under  tlio  circumstances;  they  restored  the  arrested  envoys 
and  offered  the  apologies  prescribed  by  the  convention  of  nations 
under  such  cases.     If,  however,  the  British  ministers  were  inclined 

to  an  ostentatious  punctiliousness  in  observing  the  laws 
Claims 'Mt-    of  nations  in  dealing  with  the  Federal  government, 

they  were  not  so  careful  in  dealing  with  the  Confeder- 
ate cruisers  which  from  time  to  time  were  fitted  out  in  English 
ports  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  Northern  commerce.     The 
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United  States  at  the  time  conld  not  take  action,  but  when  the 
war  was  over  the  matter  was  taken  up  and  pushed  to  a  final  set- 
tlement in  the  Geneva  award  of  1872 ;  the  Southern  sympathies  of 
Palmerston's  ministry  cost  the  British  government  the  sum  of 
£3,000,000. 

Before  the  American  war  had  closed,  another  war-cloud  had 
begun  to  rise  in  Germany,  where  Austria  and  Prussia  were  enter- 
Bnaiand  and  ^^^S  ^V^^  the  last  stage  of  their  long  quarrel  over  the 
ParatnlSan  hegemony  of  German  Europe.  Palmerston  showed 
unity,  little  appreciation  of  the  real  merit  of  the  struggle,  and 

in  the  first  stages  which  fell  within  his  ministry,  was  inclined  to 
interfere.  In  this  case,  however,  as  in  the  almost  contemporary 
troubles  in  Poland,  in  which  Palmerston  also  thought  himself 
called  upon  to  meddle,  the  oflScious  minister  receivqi  a  humilia- 
ting snub,  and  after  blustering  somewhat  was  compelled  to  sit  still 
and  witness  the  making  of  German  states  out  of  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein. 

On  October  18,  1865,  Palmerston  died  at  his  post,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-one.  In  spite  of  his  many  faults,  his  fondness  for 
^^  "jingo'*  methods,  his  frequent  rashness  in  speech  and 

PcUmenum,  action,  his  over-confidence  and  frequent  inclination  to 
needless  meddling  in  the  quarrels  of  others,  he  is  yet 
the  great  fignre  of  the  middle  years  of  Victoria's  reign.  No  other 
minister  since  the  death  of  William  Pitt  had  so  long  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  English  nation. 


CHAPTER   IX 


THB  RISE   OF  THE  NEW   DEMOCRACY.      GLADSTONE  AND   THE 

SECOND   ERA   OP  REFORM 

ncTOBJA,  mu-aoi 

The  death  of  Palmerston  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
English  politics.  The  extensive  introduction  of  the  railroad  and 
the  steamboat,  the  penny  post  and  the  electric  telegraph,  the  vast 
increase  in  the  number  and  quality  of  books,  the  multiplication 
and    cheapening    of    newspapers,   the  enlargement   of   existing 
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iddalfl  of  education  and  the  adoption  of  more  rational  methods, 
the  grantiDg  of  self-goyemment  to  the  colonies,  and  the  growth 

of  a  sense  of  nnity  and  matnal  interest  among  the 
LiberauXSi^  widdj  extended  members  of  the  empire,  had  bred  new 

conditions  and  brought  in  a  whirl  of  new  ideas.  In 
this  vigoroos  atmosphere  had  developed  a  new  liberalism,  founded 
upon  confidence  in  the  democracy  and  faith  in  the  British  Empire; 
a  liberalism  which,  while  it  did  not  shrink  from  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  empire,  insisted  that  in  administering  the  vast 
trust  the  government  treat  all  with  honesty  and  equal  faimess, 
and  that  in  order  to  guarantee  an  administration  which  should  be 
fair  to  all,  the  govemment  be  so  constituted  as  to  represent  all. 

The  new  liberalism  had  found  a  natural  spokesman  in  Glad- 
stone.    He  possessed  a  peculiarly  organized  mind,  wonderfully 

gifted  by  nature  and  enlarged  by  studies  in  many 
mok^mwi^  fields.  He  was  deeply  sympathetic,  upright,  just,  inca- 
^Hbtrah,       pftble  of  simulation,  and  uncompromising  in  his  hatred 

of  all  sham  or  charlatanry.  '  During  his  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  as  administrator  of  the  exchequer,  he  had  been 
steadily  progressing  as  a  liberal  leader.  He  had  not  hesitated,  as 
new  conditions  offered  the  opportunity,  in  presenting  his  annual 
budget,  to  apply  the  free  trade  principle  which  since  Peers  day 
had  been  an  accepted  tenet  of  the  Whig  party.  He  had  also 
recognized  the  justice  of  the  demand  of  the  unrepresented  classes 
for  a  more  generous  recognition  in  parliament,  but  while  men  like 
Disraeli  and  Russell  were  raising  the  cry  of  reform  largely  for 
political  effect,  he  had  been  quietly  probing  existing  evils  and  had 
come  at  last  to  the  conviction  that  further  parliamentary  reform 
was  not  only  inevitable  but  that  it  was  the  only  sure  and  perma- 
nent means  of  betterment;  and  that  it  was  to  be  regarded  not 
as  so  much  political  treacle  for  catching  voters,  but  as  a  great 
and  holy  cause  to  be  advanced  at  the  cost  of  place  or  preferment, 
if  need  be. 

On  the  death  of  Palmerston  little  change  was  made  in  the  min- 
istry. His  war  secretary,  Lord  John  Bussell,  whose  name  had  long 
been  identified  with  the  triumphs  of  the  Whig  party,  was  advanced 
to  the  vacant  premiership,  but  Gladstone  was  now  the  controlling 
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influenoe  in  the  cabinet.  It  was  ominous  for  the  continued  har- 
mony of  the  Whig  party.  Bussell  himself  had  for  ten  years  been 
committed  to  moderate  parliamentary  reform,  and  it 
MUvMruf^  was  not  diflacult  for  Gladstone  to  persuade  his  chief 
BtaS^^r^  to  consent  to  reopen  the  dangerous  issue.  'The  meas- 
ure which  was  presented,  however,  was  too  moderate  to 
satisfy  the  radicals,  while  the  conseryative  Whigs  of  the  Palmers- 
ton  following  promptly  took  alarm  and  joined  the  opposition. 
Russell  resigned,  and  Derby  and  Disraeli  came  back  to  oflSce. 
Derby,  however,  was  now  well  along  in  years,  and  the  real  man- 
agement of  the  party  fell  largely  to  Disraeli.  In  February,  1868, 
Derby  retired  altogether. 

The  Conservatives  had  come  into  power  as  the  result  of  the 
opposition  to  Gladstone's  reform  bill ;  but  they  in  their  turn  were 
forced  to  face  the  dangerous  problem  and  deyise  some  measure 
which,  while  satisfying  the  popular  demand,  might  yet  avoid 
aiousingthe  fears  of  the  Conservatives  who  had  no  desire  to 
increase  the  influence  of  the  democracy  in  the  House.  The 
measure  which  finally  appeared  was  a  curiously  complex  scheme, 
^^  ^  devised  with  characteristic  canning  to  fool  the  people 
li^ormBiU  and  quiet  the  Conservatives.  It  proposed  to  extend 
the  vote  to  a  large  class  of  the  workingmen,  but  by  a 
complicated  scheme  of  double  voting  for  the  ^^higher  classes,"  it 
proposed  really  to  swamp  the  influence  of  the  workingmen  at  the 
polls  by  the  correspondingly  increased  influence  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Disraeli  virtually  proposed,  also, 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  wealthier  classes  in  each  parish  the 
power  to  admit  to  the  franchise  as  they  saw  fit.  The  House  felt 
the  urgency  of  immediate  action,  and  refused  to  support  Glad- 
stone in  his  proposal  to  make  a  ministerial  issue  of  the  bill. 
Disraeli  himself  had  no  idea  of  pushing  his  elaborate  scheme  to 
the  alternatiye  of  victory  or  resignation,  and  declared  himself 
very  willing  to  receive  suggestions  or  amendments  from  the 
House,  a  hint  which  the  House  was  not  slow  to  avail  itself  of, 
leaving  the  bill  in  its  final  form  really  more  radical  than  the  one 
which  had  turned  out  the  Bnssell  ministry  in  1866. 

The  amended   bill,  shorn  of  its  ^'safeguards,''  received  the 
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royal  awent  Augnst  16,  1867.  The  next  year,  by  other  similar 
acts  the  principle  of  the  bill  was  also  applied  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. Ab  in  the  acts  of  1832,  real  property  was  still 
ReformArtf,:  ve^rded  as  the  basis  of  the  franchise;  a  man  to  vot<^ 
must  either  own  real  property  or  rent  real  property. 
In  application,  however,  the  principle  was  greatly  extended.  In 
boroughs,  in  England  and  Scotland,  any  householder  whose  honse 
was  of  sufficient  value  to  be  assessed  for  the  local  poor-rates  could 
vote;  in  Ireland,  where  a  lower  assessment  prevailed,  the  property 
must  pay  a  poor-tax  upon  an  assessed  valuation  of  at  lea^t  £4.  In 
boroughs,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  all  male  lodgers  who  could 
show  a  residence  of  one  year  and  who  paid  at  least  £10  a  year  for 
unfurnished  lodgings,  could  vote.  In  the  counties  the  franchise 
was  extended  to  all  who  owned  land  of  an  annual  value  of  £5; 
but  tenants  in  order  to  vote,  in  England  or  Ireland,  must  occupy 
land  of  at  least  £12  a  year  rental  value;  in  Scotland,  of  at  least 
£14  a  year.  Scotland,  also,  was  allowed  seven  additional  members, 
raising  its  representation  in  the  House  to  sixty.  Ireland  was  left 
as  fixed  by  the  acts  of  1832.  A  successful  attempt,  also,  was 
made  to  readjust  the  representation  in  parliament  in  accordance 
with  the  growth  of  population.  Eleven  boroughs  were  disfran- 
chised; thirty-five  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  lost  one  member 
each;  the  vacant  seats  were  divided  between  London  and  the 
great  northern  shires.  The  new  principle  of  minority  representa- 
tion was  also  recognized;  wherever  three  members  were  to  be 
returned,  the  voter  was  allowed  to  vote  for  two  only.  The 
^'Second  Reform  Acts,^'  as  they  are  called,  mark  an  important 
stage  in  the  progress  of  Great  Britain  toward  democracy.  In  the 
boroughs,  virtually  any  man  who  could  earn  a  living  was  entitled 
to  vote;  while  in  the  counties,  the  farm  laborer  was  almost  the 
only  man  left  without  the  franchise. 

While  press  and  public  were  eagerly  watching  the  first  stages 
of  the  contest  for  parliamentary  reform,  a  matter  of  hardly  les$ 
moment  to  the  future  of  the  empire  had  quietly  pushed  its  way 
through  parliament  and  had  become  a  law  almost  unnoticed. 
This  measure  was  the  now  famous  ''British  American  Colonies 
Confederation  Act/'  which  empowered  the  British  Ooloniee  of 
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S'orth  j^mArioa  to  form  themselyes  into  a  federation  to  be  known 
as  the  "Dominion  of  Canada/'  By  this  act,  in  Xovember,  the 
two  Canadas  which  had  been  united  in  1840,  were 
Th|^«rCM«ft  organized  with  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  under 
udStulm^  a  federal  government  with  full  powers  for  the  regula- 
xf^m^^"^  tion  of  *' Currency,  Customs,  Excise,  and  Revenue  gen- 
erally; for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  postal  system; 
and  for  the  management  and  maintenance  of  public  works  and 
properties  of  the  Dominion;  for  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  military 
organization  and  defense;  for  the  introduction  of  uniform  laws 
respecting  the  naturalization  of  aliens  and  the  assimilation  of 
criminal  law.''  Not  of  least  importance  among  the  duties  imposed 
by  the  act  upon  the  Dominion  Parliament  was  the  construction  of 
the  Intercolonial  Bailway.  Later  were  added  Manitoba  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia  with  the  .Northwest  Territory,  which  extended  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  Qovernment  to  Alaska  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  Derby-Disraeli  ministry  were  quiet 
enough.  Austria  was  expelled  from  Germany  by  Prussia  and 
from  Italy  by  Victor  Emmanuel ;  but  England  was  no 
ion  war  (jf  longer  concerned  in  the  misfortunes  of  her  ancient  ally. 
In  the  year  1868,  an  expedition  numbering  12,000 
troops  from  the  Indian  army  was  sent  under  General  Napier  to 
compel  Theodore,  an  Abyssinian  king,  to  release  some  British 
subjects  whom  he  had  imprisoned.  The  prisoners  were  released 
and  the  column  retired  as  quickly  as  possible.  King  Theodore, 
a  brave  and  reckless  barbarian,  slew  himself  in  chagrin  at  being 
humiliated  before  his  people. 

A  series  of  outbreaks  in  Ireland,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  once 
more  forced  the  Irish  problem  into  the  foreground.  Since  the 
"F«fii«n"  P^^**^  famine  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Young  Ire- 
troubUs,  land  Party,  the  land  had  been  comparatively  quiet. 
The  thousands  of  Irishmen,  however,  who  had  come 
to  America  had  not  forgotten  the  kindred  whom  they  had  left 
behind.  In  1863  a  secret  society  was  organized  with  a  member- 
ship both  in  Ireland  and  the  United  States,  called  the  *^  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood,"  but  better  known  by  the  more  popular 
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lame  of  '^FenianB."  The  purpose  of  the  order  was  reyolution- 
iry;  and  in  1865,  when  Bassell  was  Prime  Minister,  their  plans 
were  divulged  and  seyeral  arrests  were  made.  O'DonoTan  Bossa, 
^n  editor  of  the  ^*  Irish  People, ''  was  sentenced  to  a  life  imprison- 
ment. The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  in  Ireland  and 
many  Irish  leaders  fled  to  America.  Here  they  laid  plans  for  an 
inya^on  of  Canada  in  the  hope  of  embroiling  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  a  quarrel  on  their  account.  The  expedi- 
tion, however,  was  poorly  managed  and  easily  discouraged  by 
the  determined  front  of  the  local  militia;  while  the  disavowal  of 
the  United  States  Government  took  from  the  leaders  their  only 
possible  hope  of  success.  Other  revolts  no  more  successful  fol- 
lowed in  Ireland.  The  next  year,  1867,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
rescue  several  Fenian  prisoners  from  Clerkenwell  by  blowing  out 
the  walls  of  the  prison.  The  attempt*  was  unsuccessful,  but 
many  innocent  persons  were  killed  or  injured  by  the  explosion, 
and  London  was  thoroughly  frightened. 

The  Liberal  leaders  fully  believed  that  they  could  quiet  Ire- 
land only  by  removing  the  causes  of  grievance,  the  chief  of  which 
Theiirst  *^  ^^®  ^™®  ^®^®  ^^^  enforced  support  of  the  Protestant 
min^eiS^  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland  by  the  Irish  peasantry, 
1S68.  '  and  the  system  of  rack  rents,  by  which  the  tenantry 
were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  landlords.  Disraeli  stoutly  resisted 
every  proposition  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Protestant  Church,  and 
after  an  unsuccessful  appeal  to  the  new  constituencies  that  had 
been  created  by  his  recent  reform  bills,  in  December  1868  he 
resigned,  and  Gladstone  became  Prime  Minister.  Gladstone's 
majority  enabled  him  at  once  to  carry  out  his  proposed  plan  of 
disestablishment;  the  church  courts  were  abolished  and  the  Irish 
bishops  were  deprived  of  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords;  the 
churches,  cathedrals,  parsonages,  and  all  private  endowments 
which  had  been  given  to  the  Irish'  Episcopal  Church  since  1660, 
were  left  in  its  hands,  but  it  became  henceforth  a  free  church ;  the 
^^^^gji  also,  were  compensated  for  their  life  interests.  The 
anomaly  of  the  Irish  Episcopal  establishment  was  generally  con- 
ceded, and  the  great  body  of  English  Protestants  as  well  as  Cath- 
olics recognized  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Act  of  Disestab- 
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liahment.     A  far  more  serious   problem,  howeyer,  confronted 
Gladstone  in  the  Irish  land  question.  In  Ireland,  as  in  England, 

rents  were  fixed  by  free  competition.  In  Ireland,  how- 
DiaesiamBh-  ever,  the  competition  among  landlords  for  tenants  was 

largely  theoretical,  while  the  competition  among  tenants 
for  land  was  a  grim  fact.  Hence  in  Ireland  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  tenant  to  meet  his  landlord  on  equal  terms.  The 
landlord,  therefore,  generally  made  what  terms  he  chose  with  his 
would-be  tenant,  compelling  him,  ordinarily,  to  make  all  improve- 
ments, even  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  subjecting  him  to 
eyiction  on  six  months'  notice.  If  the  tenant  should  prove  to  be 
thrifty  and  enterprising  and  should  seek  to  improve  hia  land,  the 
temptation  was  strong  for  the  landlord  to  exact  in  increased  rents 
all  that  the  improvements  were  worth,  or,  since  the  improvements 
belonged  to  the  landlord,  to  evict  upon  the  slightest  pretext,  or 
upon  no  pretext  at  all,  in  order  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  his 
improved  estates. 

In  1870  Gladstone  bravely  took  in  hand  the  knotty  Irish  land 
question.     He  proposed  to  recognize  the  claim  of  an  outgoing 

tenant  to  receive  some  compensation  for  improvements; 
iMndAcV     tenants,  also,  who  were  evicted  for  any  cause  other 

than  nonpayment  of  rent,  were  to  be  entitled  to  dam- 
ages. He  further  proposed,  by  lending  public  money  to  those 
who  wished  to  buy  their  farms  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Irish 
tenants  to  escape  permanently  from  the  tyranny  of  the  landlord. 
Gladstone  had  great  confidence  in  the  ''Land  Act''  and  fully 
believed  that  he  had  settled  the  Irish  land  question.  But  he  had 
not  yet  fathomed  the  depths  of  the  greed  of  the  landlord.  The 
lancUord  simply  raised  the  rent  of  the  undesirable  tenant  until  it 
passed  beyond  his  ability  to  pay,  and  then  turned  him  out  upon 
the  charge  of  nonpayment,  when,  by  the  condition  of  the  Land 
Act,  the  tenant  forfeited  all  interest  in  his  improvements.  The 
purchase  clause  of  the  act  likewise  proved  to  be  of  little  value^ 
since  landlords  were  never  willing  to  sell. 

The  same  year  saw  the  inauguration  by  the  Liberal  ministry 
of  another  reform  which  was  destined  to  be  more  fruitful  in 
Jesuits.     It  w:as  felt  that  the  simple  extension  of  the  franchise 
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was  not  suflScient;  bat  that  it  ought  to  be  followed  by  some 

consistent  and  far-reaching  plan  for  public  education.     Wiiliam 

E.  Forster,  the  yice-proBideat  of  the  council,  took  up 

oryEduMtiim  the  matter  and   sucoeeded   in  pushing  through   the 

A.ctt**  1870  *  o  o 

'* Elementary  Education  Act,"  by  which  any  district 
might  elect  its  own  school  board  and  levy  a  local  rate  to  support  its 
school;  it  might  also  compel  the  attendance  of  the  children. 
Teachers  were  to  be  allowed  to  read  and  explain  the  Bible;  but 
the  time  for  such  an  exercise  must  be  fixed  and  regular,  and  par- 
ents who  wished  might  keep  their  children  away.  In  no  instance, 
however,  was  the  teaching  of  the  catechism  or  the  creed  of  any 
particular  church  to  be  allowed.  The  bill  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  some  Dissenters,  but  on  the  whole  was  well  receiyed  and 
marks  a  most  important  advance  in  English  public  school 
education. 

In  1371  Card  well,  Gladstone's  war  minister,  presented  the 
first  of  a  .series  of  important  army  reforms,  one  of  which  proposed 
to  abolish  the  old  absurd  system  of  purchasing  army 
reforms.  commissious.  The  army  influence,  naturally  conserv- 
ative in  such  a  matter,  made  a  desperate  fight,  and  so 
obstructed  vhe  bill  that  the  ministry  was  obliged  to  gain  its  object 
by  advising  the  queen  to  cancel  the  royal  warrant  by  which  the 
purchase  of  commissions  had  been  authorized.  An  ^'Army 
Enlistment  Aci"  shortened  the  term  of  service  from  twenty-one 
years  to  six  years  with  the  regiment  and  six  years  in  the  reserve. 
Direct  control  over  the  militia  and  volunteers,  which,  since  the 
reign  of  Mary,  had  been  vested  in  the  lords-lieutenant  of  the 
counties,  was  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  reorganization  of  the  army  upon  a  territorial  basis. 
The  regiments  were  named  from  their  counties ;  the  militia  and 
volunteers  of  the  county  became  battalions  of  the  county  regiment. 
The  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  was  placed  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  war  office. 

In  1872  the  government  attempted  to  prevent  bribery  at  elec- 
tion by  the  "Ballot  Act,"  which  by  making  the  voting  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament  secret,  prevented  the  buyer  of  votes  from 
krowing  whether  the  voter  had  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  Jigree- 
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ment  or  not.  In  1873,  Lord  Selbonme,  the  Chancellor,  brought 
forward  the  "Jndicatare  Act,"  which  merged  the  old  6ouit8  of 
The  "BaXM  Common  Pleas,  King^B  Bench,  Ezcheqaer,  and  Chan- 
.ice.**  eery,  into  one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  but  stiF: 

sabject  to  the  ultimate  appellate  aathority  of  the  House  of  Lords 
The  result  has  been  greatly  to  cheapen  and  sim- 
tureActr      plify  the  processes  of  law,  by  removing  the  old  lines 
which  centuries  of  custom  had  drawn  between  the 
ancient  courts. 

While  the  Gladstone  ministry  was  thus  in  almost  bewildering 
rapidity  bringing  forward  reforms  at  home,  most  important  eTcnte 
were  crowding  upon  each  other  on  the  continent.  The  Franco- 
Prussian  War  had  broken  out  in  1870,  and  before  the  march  of 
the  German  legions  the  second  French  empire  had  melted  away. 
The  overthrow  of  Napoleon  and  the  establishment  of  the  present 
French  Bepublic,  however,  were  not  the  most  significant  results 
of  the  war.  All  Germany  had  rallied  to  the  support  of  King  Wil- 
liam of  Prussia;  an  intense  national  enthusiasm  had  taken  pos- 
session of  all  classes,  and  would  be  satisfied  only  by  the  union  of 
all  the  German  states  in  a  great  German  federal  state  with  the 
king  of  Prussia  as  its  hereditary  sovereign.  The  king  of  Italy 
was  also  quick  to  seize  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  troubles  of 
France.  He  moved  upon  Rome,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  pope,  made  the  ancient  city,  at  last,  the  capital 
of  a  united  Italy.  These  two  events,  the  unification  of  Germany 
and  the  unification  of  Italy,  mark  the  culmination  of  the  two  most 
significant  movements  in  continental  history  since  the  close  of  .the 
first  Napoleonic  era. 

In  its  attitude  toward  these  foreign  struggles,  the  Gladstone 
ministry,  in  accordance  with  modem  Liberal  ideas,  had  attempted 
to  carry  out  a  high-minded  and  unselfish  policy.  Granville,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  insisted  upon  the  neutrality  of  Belgium;  but 
when  Russia  announcd  her  determination  to  repudiate  the  pledges 
which  she  had  made  at  Paris  in  1856,  with  France  and  Germany 
at  war,  there  was  nothing  left  for  England  but  to  submit  and 
quietly  strike  out  of  the  treaty  the  clauses  which  Russia  had 
declared  invalid.    The  same  ministry  saw  also  the  long  pending 
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dispute  with  the  United  States  over  the  Alabama  claims,  settled 
by  the  Geneva  award,  June,  1872. 

The  first  ministry  of  Gladstone  had  now  run  a  remarkable 
career.  '^He  had  taken  up  and  carried  to  a  successful  issue  about 
ThefaUofthe  ®^®^  reform  which  had  thus  far  occupied  the  attention 
'%nJ^minU'  ^^  ^^^  generation,  and  there  was  danger,  apparently, 
try,  1874,  that  as  the  head  of  a  reform  ministry,  he  would  soon 
be  without  a  brief.  Disraeli,  with  his  inimitable  power  of  phrase- 
making,  had  sneeringly  alluded  to  the  thorough  way  in  which  the 
ministry  had  cleared  off  the  reform  docket  by  referring  to  the 
ministers  as  they  sat  on  the  treasury  bench  before  him,  as  ^'a  row 
of  extinct  volcanoes,"  Tho  country,  moreover,  was  weary  of 
reform.  Many  severely  criticized  Gladstone's  foreign  policy  as 
weak  and  truckling.  Many  Dissenters,  also,  were  not  pleased 
with  the  Elementary  Education  Bill,  and  when  in  1873,  in  order 
to  find  some  neutral  ground  upon  which  all  parties  in  Ireland 
might  stand  without  quarreling,  Gladstone  proposed  to  establish 
a  secular  University  at  Dublin,  in  which  neither  theology,  nor  his- 
tory, nor  philosophy,  should  be  taught,  the  very  elements  which 
he  sought  to  serve  turned  upon  him  and  defeated  the  bill.  Glad- 
stone at  once  resigned,  and  although  the  refusal  of  Disraeli  to 
take  ofiico  kept  Gladstone  in  power  a  few  months  longer,  when 
the  Conservative  gains  in  the  election  of  1874  left  no  further 
doubt  as  to  the  drift  of  public  sentiment,  Gladstone  again 
resigned  and  Disraeli  once  more  came  into  power.  ' 

The  outbreak  of  new  troubles  between  the  Turks  and  their 
European  subjects  soon  afforded  the  ministry  a  chance  to  show 
what  it  could  do  in  the  way  of  protecting  English 
^^!^J^J^  interests  abroad.  In  1875  the  Christian  population  of 
2\«r?«/"jS77.  Herzegovina  rose  against  the  Turks;  the  neighboring 
provinces  also  were  soon  thrown  into  wild  ferment. 
The  Turks  began  to  put  down  these  uprisings  with  their  custom- 
ary ferocity,  and  their  cruelties,  particularly  those  perpetrated  in 
Bulgaria,  once  more  stirred  the  resentment  of  Europe.  The  most 
natural  thing  under  the  circumstances  would  have  been  for  the 
British  ministry  to  give  Russia  a  free  hand  in  forcing  the  Turk  to 
grant  the  reforms  which  the  provinces  in  revolt  demanded.     But 
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the  ministers,  still  under  the  sway  of  the  Oonseryative  traditions 
of  the  past,  saw  in  such  a  coarse  the  inevitable  o\erthrow  of  the 
Tnrkish  empire  and  a  vast  accession  of  power  if  not  of  actual  ter- 
ritory for  Russia  in  southeastern  Europe.  Yet  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion  it  would  not  do  to  repeat  the  Crimean  War 
and  a  second  time  protect  Turkey  against  the  demands  of  Bussia. 
The  only  hope,  therefore,  of  a  happy  solution  of  the  puzzling 
question  was  to  secare  the  codperation  of  all  the  powers  in  enforc- 
ing reforms  upon  Turkev  The  attempt  was  made,  but  failed, 
owing  partly  to  the  stolid  determination  of  the  Turkish  goyem- 
ment  not  to  yield,  and  partly  to  the  refusal  of  England  to  agree 
to  some  definite  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  the  powera.  This 
was  a  blunder  diplomatically,  since  it  left  the  Bnssian  government 
to  declare  war  upon  Turkey  on  her  own  account,  and  precipitated 
the  very  issue  which  the  Conservative  ministry  wished  to  avoid. 
In  June,  1877,  the  Russians  crossed  the  Danube,  and  began  the 
occupation  of  Bulgaria.  The  Turks  made  a  brave  stand  at  Plevna 
and  from  behind  its  vast  earthworks  held  the  Bussian  army  at  bay 
until  December,  when  their  works  were  finally  carried  by  assault 
and  the  Bussians  poured  through  the  passes  of  the  Balkans. 
Constantinople  was  practically  without  defenses  and  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  Bussians  seemed  imminent.  If  Turkey  were  saved, 
action  must  be  taken  at  once,  and  accordingly  Disraeli,  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1876  as  earl  of  Beaconsfield,  dis- 
patched a  powerful  English  fieet  into  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
called  out  the  reserves  in  England,  and  ordered  Sepoy  regiments 
from  India  to  Malta.  The  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Derby,  who 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  a  course  that  promised  war  betweer 
England  and  Bussia,  resigned,  and  Lord  Salisbury  was  put  in  his 
place. 

In  the  meanwhile,  on  March  3,  1878,  Bussia  and  Turkey  had 
already  agreed  upon  a  peace  at  San  Stefano,  the  conspicuous  feat- 

ure  of  which  was  the  proposed  formation  of  an  inde- 
Manhs,    '  pendent  Bulgaria  out  of  the  regions  lying  between  the 

Danube  and  the  upper  Aegean.  To  tiiis  Beaconsfield 
objected,  because  in  the  first  place,  such  a  state  would  cut  Euro- 
pean Turkey  in  two,  and,  in  the  second  phuje  would  virtually  bring 
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Bnssia  to  the  Aegean,  sinoe  from  the  fint  the  new  state  mast 
necessarily  be  devoted  to  Bnssian  interests.  He  accordingly 
continned  his  preparations  for  war;  the  opposition  protested, 
and  Gladstone  by  his  fiery  appeals  awoke  the  coantry.  Yel 
Beaconsfield  for  once  bad  his  way;  he  forced  Bassia  to  consent  to 
submit  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  to  the  approval  or  modification 
of  a  congress  of  the  powers  to  be  called  at  Berlin.  The  now 
ThAOanar^a^  fjunons  congrcBS  met  in  Jnne,  1878;  Beaconsfield  and 
of  Berlin,  Salisbury  represented  Great  Britain.  Before  the  meet* 
ing,  however,  Bassia  and  Great  Britain  Jiad  come  to  an 
understanding  by  which  the  proposed  Bulgaria  was  to  be  broken  up 
as  follows:  (1)  Bulgaria  between  the  Balkans  and  the  Danube  was 
to  have  autonomy  but  was  to  be  tributary  to  Turkey;  (2)  Bulgaria 
south  of  the  Balkans,  Eastern  Botunelia,  was  to  be  allowed 
administrative  autonomy,  but  under  a  Ohristian  Pasha;  (3)  Hon- 
tenogro,  Servia,  and  Boumania  were  to  be  independent  and  to 
^ceive  new  accessions  of  territory;  (4)  Busda  was  to  be  allowed 
to  extend  her  frontiers  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  and  be  given 
Kars  and  Batoum  in  Asia,  though  Batoum  was  not  to  be  forti- 
fied ;  (5)  Turkey  was  to  carry  out  reforms  which  for  the  future 
should  secure  her  Christian  subjects  in  Crete  and  Armenia.  In 
return  for  this  friendly  interference  and  for  the  further  guarantee 
of  the  protection  of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Turk  against 
Bussia,  the  Porte  gave  England  control  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
thus  adding  one  more  to  the  list  of  English  milestones  on  the  way 
to  India  up  the  Mediterranean.  The  Congress  of  Berlin  did  little 
more  than  ratify  the  terms  of  the  amended  Treaty  of  San  Stefano; 
Beaconsfield  returned  highly  satisfied  with  his  work,  having,  as  ho 
declared,  '^secured  peace  with  honor."  In  the  mun  object  of  his 
policy  he  had  succeeded;  he  had  secured  British  interests  in  the 
east.  But  to  this  he  had  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  Christian 
populations,  who  still  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Turk ;  he 
had  made  possible  all  the  later  atrocities  in  Armenia  and  Crete, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  future  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Yet  it  is  fair  to  ask,  if  Bussia  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  pos- 
session of  Constantinople  and  herself  expel  the  Tnrk  from  Europe, 
what  more  could  have  been  accomplished? 
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The  Beaoonsfield  ministry  had  now  reached  high-water  mark. 
The  noisy  blaster  of  the  ^'Jingoes,"  who  had  supported  the  min' 
ister's  high-handed  dealing  with  Bassia,  their  boast- 
BeaeanSuwB  ful  talk  of  the  power  of  English  armies  or  the  prestige 
n  veiux.  ^^  ^j^^  English  navy,  their  vaunting  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  British  Empire  and  their  cold-blooded  assumption 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  its  interests  to  all  considerations 
of  justice  or  right  in  dealing  with  other  nations,  could  not  long 
prevent  the  conscience  of  the  British  people  from  getting  a  hear- 
ing, especially  with  such  a  mentor  as  Gladstone  to  rouse  it  to  new 
activity.  The  studied  ostentation  with  which  Beaoonsfield  had 
conducted  his  administration,  the  fanfare  of  trumpets  with  which 
each  new  achievement  had  been  announced  to  the  public,  had  for 
a  time  infiuenced  a  certain  class  of  minds.  But  the  interest  of 
the  people  was  now  fiagging;  a  wave  of  commercial  depression 
swept  over  the  country;  nor  could  the  addition  of  the  ostentatious 
'* Empress  of  India''  to  the  simple  but  majestic  titles  which 
generations  of  Englishmen,  heretofore,  had  thought  good  enough 
for  their  sovereigns,  or  the  effort  to  establish  English  infiuence  in 
Afghanistan,  where  an  English  army  was  sent  to  force  an  envoy 
upon  the  reluctant  Ameer,  simply  because  he  had  seen  fit  to 
receive  one  from  Russia,  or  an  attempt  to  draw  the  South  African 
States  into  a  confederation  after  the  Canadian  pattern,  or  the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  or  a  war  with  the  Zulus,  prevent  the 
attention  of  the  public  from  turning  once  more  to  the  considera- 
tion of  urgent  needs  at  home.  In  the  election  of  March  1880 
Beaoonsfield  attempted  to  rally  the  Conservatives  by  appealing  to 
their  old  time  fear  of  radicalism,  painting  in  lurid  colors  the  mis- 
chief that  would  follow  should  the  Badicals  again  come  into 
power.  But  Gladstone  in  his  magnificent  Midlothian  campaign, 
in  which  he  exposed  with  telling  effect  the  many  vulnerable  points 
of  Beaconsfield's  foreign  policy,  carried  everything  before  him, 
and  returned  to  office  with  a  powerful  liberal  majority.  Beacons- 
field  died  the  next  year,  leaving  the  leadership  of  his  party  to  the 
marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Gladstone  was  now  stronger  than  when  he  had  taken  office 
twelve  years  before.    He  had  a  clear  majority  of  fifty  votes  over 
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the  Gonservatiyes  and  Irish  Home  Balers  combined.    He  aacared 
the  Radicals  of  his  own  party  by  giving  positions  to  Bright, 

Fawcett,  and  Dilke,  while  he  made  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
^icimdminia-  ''the   reforming    mayor   of    Birmingham,  '  President 

of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Dilke  and  Chamberlain  were 
Radicals  of  the  new  school,  who  unlike  the  followers  of  the  Man* 
Chester  school,  believed  in  a  vigorous  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  state,  not  only  as  a  remedy  in  domestic  evils,  but  also  in  colo- 
nial and  foreign  afFairs.  The  ^^eztinct  volcanoes,''  which  had  so 
aroused  Disraeli's  mirth  in  1873,  were  soon  in  full  ernption  again. 

The  **  Burials  Act"  tore  away  almost  the  only  remain- 
'  ing  shred  of  the  tissue  of  the  legislation  by  which 
ancient  bigotry  had  once  sought  to  bind  the  limbs  of  nonconform- 
ity, allowing  the  nonconformists  the  use  of  churchyards  for 
funeral  purposes.  By  the  "Employers'  Liability  Act,"  the 
employer  was  made  responsible  for  the  results  of  carelessness  or 
negligence  in  subjecting  workmen  to  unnecessary  danger.  By  the 
"Ground  Game  Act,"  the  crops  of  tenants  were  preserved  from 
the  inroads  of  such  pests  as  the  hares  and  rabbits  that  had  been 
heretofore  protected  for  the  master's  hunting.  Ireland,  also, 
where  experience  had  revealed  the  weak  points  of  the  earlier  Lib- 
eral legislation,  early  attracted  the  -  attention  of  the  ministry, 
^^hich  in  almost  its  first  legislation  attempted  to  secure  a  lair  that 
would  allow  a  tenant  who  was  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent  to 

recover  "compensation  for  disturbance."  The  Lords 
iri»hLand     defeated  this  important  provision,  but  the  next  year  the 

"Second  Irish  Land  Act"  was  more  successful.  This 
act  formally  recognized  the  co-proprietorship  of  the  tenant  in  the 
land  which  he  tilled,  and  allowed  him  to  sell  his  interest  to  ifae 
highest  bidder ;  it  established  a  land  court  to  fix  rent  by  jadicial 
action,  the  action  to  be  revised  every  fifteen  years;  it  further  gave 
the  tenant  a  right  to  apply  to  this  court  at  any  time. 

These  measures,  acceptable  as  they  would  have  been  in  1870, 
did  not  satisfy  the  Irish  leaders  who  wanted  to  abolish  ^^andlord- 
i^m"  altogether.  They  had  organized  a  "Land  League;"  by 
which  they  proposed  to  gain  tlieir  end  through'  a  system  of 
terrorism,  waylaying  landlord  or  agent  or  constable,  and  leaving 
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the  dead  body  as  a  mute  teatimony  of  the  darger  of  offending  the 
League.  A  far  more  efSeient  as  well  as  k/  dangerons  method 
The ''Land  ^^  intimidation  was  devised  in  the  "boycott,"  so 
:^*«Hn««."  called  from  the  name  of  the  first  victim,  Captain 
Boycott,  the  agent  of  Lord  Eame.  Side  by  side  with  the  war 
against  landlords,  the  old  agitation  for  Home  Rule  was  also 
revived,  finding  its  champion  in  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  a  man  of. 
ability  and  resolution,  and  without  scruples  in  selecting  methods. 
Home  Bnle,  however,  for  the  time  was  hopelessly  confused  in  the 
public  mind  with  Land  Leaguism,  and  leaders  like  Parnell  natu^ 
rally  fell  under  the  disapproval  which  was  aroused  by  the  murders 
and  outrages  ascribed  to  the  Leagae.  Forster,  the  Irish  secre- 
tary, was  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  inability  of  the  government 
to  bring  the  perpetrators  of  the  secret  murders  to  justice,  and  in 
1881  in  spite  of  bitter  opposition  pushed  through  parliament  his 
''Protection  for  Life  and  Property  Act,"  which  empowered  the 
government  to  arrest  and  imprison  without  trial  persons  "reason- 
ably  suspected."  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  some  fifty  more  of  the 
Irish  leaders  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  Eilmainham  jail. 
The  Land  League  responded  by  issuing  a  manifesto  which  forbade 
tenants  to  pay  rent  altogether.  The  government  replied  by  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  League  itself  as  "an  illegal  and  criminal 
association." 

Gladstone,  apparently,  now  thought  that  his  subordinate  had 
gone  too  far,  and  in  1883  released  Parnell  and  his  fellow  prisoners 

from  Eilmainham  jail;  he  had  first,  however,  come  to 
Parh  mw'     an  understanding  with  them  that  they  would  support 

the  government  in  its  efforts  to  introduce  liberal  meas- 
ures and  bring  order  oat  of  the  chaos.  Forster  resigned  in  dis- 
gust, and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  The  new  secretary  had  hardly  arrived  in  Ireland  before  he 
with  the  permanent  Under-secretary,  Thomas  Henry  Burke,  was 
set  upon  in  Phoenix  Park  by  representatives  of  a  secret  society 
called' fhe  ^'Inviricibles,"  and  stabbed  to  death.  All  thought  of 
conciliation  was  abandoned.  A  "Prevention  of  Crimes  Act" 
authorized  the  government  to  examihe  witnesses;  secretly  and  to 
try  suspected  persons  before  a  special  jury, .  A  "gag  tew"  was 
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also  passed  by  the  Commons  for  its  own  goyemment,  designed  to 
check  the  obstmctiye  tactics  which  Pamell  had  adopted  in  the 
House  and  which,  sapported  by  the  Irish  vote,  he  had  used  to 
considerable  purpose. 

While  the  ministers  were  thus  heroically  grappling  with  the 
Irish  problem,  they  were  compelled  to  face  another  series  of  no 
The  Boer  ^®^^  perplexing  problems  connected  with  the  wars  that 
Hm^'FeS^^^^  fallen  to  them  as  a  result  of  the  high-handed 
^'-  foreign  policy  of  Beaconsfield.     The  heart  of  the  great 

Liberal  premier  was  not  in  these  wars;  yet  to  withdraw  from 
them  required  great  moral  courage  as  well  as  wisdom.      The 


Afghans  had  overwhelmed  a  British  army  at  Maiwau,  but  in  1880 
the  famous  march  of  General  Roberts,  '*Bobs,"  from  Kabul  to 
Kandahar  and  the  defeat  of  the  Afghans  at  Pir  Paimal,  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  retire  from  the  oountry  with  dignity,  and  th<* 
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Afghans  were  left  to  themselves.  The  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, also,  had  been  followed  by  a  revolt  of  the  Boers,  who  had  do 
desire  to  lose  their  independence  for  the  sake  of  consolidating 
English  power  in  South  Africa.  The  British  soldier  made  but  a 
poor  showing  in  conflict  with  the  Boer,  who  was  far  better  skilled 
in  the  art  of  frontier  warfare,  and  after  a  series  of  disasters,  an 
English  army  was  cnt  to  pieces  at  Majuba  Hill  and  their  com- 
mander, Sir  George  Colley,  killed.  A  large  English  force  under 
Oeneral  Wood  was  at  hand,  but  Gladstone  was  unwilling  to  con- 
tinue the  further  waste  of  human  life  in  a  struggle  in  which  he 
from  the  first  felt  that  right  was  on  the  side  of  the  Boers,  and 
accordingly  ended  the  war  by  granting  them  substantial  independ- 
ence. Unfortunately,  for  the  sake  of  salving  British  pride  he 
retained  a  vague  suzerainty  over  the  Transvaal.  As  the  sequel 
has  shown,  this  was  a  mistake.  It  would  have  been  better  either 
to  have  renounced  all  authority  or  to  have  pressed  the  war  to  the 
last  issue. 

A  still  more  formidable  trouble  confronted  the  government  in 
Egypt.  In  1863,  Ismail,  the  grandson  of  the  old  Mehemet 
EoifPf,  Ena-  All  of  the  Palmerston  days,  had  become  Viceroy,  or 
suutanai  Khedive^  of  Egypt.  He  was  a  progressive  man  and 
anxious  to  introduce  western  enterprise  and  civilization  into 
Egypt.  He  encouraged  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  in  his  scheme  of 
cutting  a  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  saw  the  great 
work  finally  opened  in  1869.  Ismail's  daring  schemes,  however, 
had  run  far  ahead  of  his  ability  as  a  financier.  The  wretched 
peasantry  of  Egypt,  the  fellahiti^  were  entirely  unable  to  meet  the 
ever  increasing  demands  of  the  government,  and  .in  1875  the 
Khedive  was  compelled  to  sell  to  England  his  share  in  the  canal. 
The  money,  however,  only  brought  a  temporary  relief;  and  in 
1879  Ismail  tried  to  shake  himself  loose  from  foreign  control,  but 
failed,  "uid  was  deposed  in  favor  of  his  son,  Tewfik ;  England  and 
France  entered  into  a  dual  protectorate,  or  control  of  the  country. 
This  was  the  condition  of  things  when  Gladstone  assumed  power 
in  1880.  The  native  Egyptians  resented  the  subjection  of  their 
country  to  foreigners ;  they  were  jealous  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
Mah  army  officers  and  engineers,  who  as  usual  had  begun  to  dis- 
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place  the  natiyee  in  the  employ  of  their  own  government,  and  in 
1882  the  discontented  elements  rallied  about  an  Egyptian  soldier, 
known  to  the  world  as  Arabi  Pasha,  organized  an  insurrection, 
and  seized  the  forts  which  commanded  the  harbor  and  city  of 
Alexandria.  The  Khedive  was  powerless  to  protect  his  people; 
rioting,  pillage,  and  violence  followed  in  the  city.  France,  who 
was  ill  at  ease  over  the  growing  influence  of  England  in  Egypt, 
refused  to  assist  in  maintaining  order  and  left  England  to  settle 
2kffairs  as  best  she  could.  An  English  fleet  was  sent  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  in  July,  Admiral  Seymour  bombarded  the  city;  troops 
Bombard'  ^®™  landed,  and  finally  in  September,  GBoeral  Wolseley 
nndria,^^^  wound  up  the  affairs  of  Arabi  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  The 
July,  1982.  Khedive's  nominal  authority  was  restored,  but  Egypt 
has  remained  since  virtually  under  English  control,  and  when  the 
day  comes  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Sultanas  dominions, 
Egypt  with  enough  of  Syria  to  secure  the  canal,  will  probably  be 
England's  share  of  the  partition,  thus  adding  the  last  stepping 
stone  through  the  Mediterranean  to  India. 

The  end,  however,  was  not  yet;  the  weakening  of  the  Khe- 
dive's power  had  encouraged  a  great  religious  uprising  among  the 
Mohammedan  population  of  the  upper  Nile.  The  movement 
gathered  about  a  mysterious  fanatic  known  as  the  Mahdi,  or 
^'the  expected  prophet,"  who  according  to  certain  Mohammedan 
sects  is  to  appear  on  the  earth  in  the  last  days  and  reduce  the 

whole  world  to  the  reign  of  righteousness  after  the 
oordfYiVH    '  Mohammedan  idea.     In  November,  1883,  an  Egyptian 

army  under  an  English  oflScer  known  as  Hicks  Pasha, 
was  defeated  by  the  Mahdi  and  Hicks  slain,  and  the  whole 
Soudan  virtually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  fanatics,  Olad- 
Btone  had  no  wish   to  assume  responsibility  for  the  government 

of  the  wild  and  lawless  Soudan,  yet  he  could  not  leave 
ifavemberB,    the  few  Egyptian  garrisons  that  still  remained  faithful 

to  be  exterminated  by  the  fanatical  followers  of  the 
Mahdi,  and  in  January,  1884,  dispatched  Charles  George  Gordon 
on  his  fatal  errand  to  arrange  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian 
garrisons  from  the  Soudan.  G<>rdon,  who  had  begun  his  career  as 
an  engineer  officer,  had  had  a  wide  experience  with  the  barbaric 
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raoes  of  the  Orient.  In  1864  he  had  performed  a  great  service  for 
the  Chinese  government  in  patting  an  end  to  the  Taiping  revolt;  a 
service  which  had  fastened  upon  him  the  name  of  ^* Chinese  (Gor- 
don/' He  was  well  known  in  the  Soudan,  where,  from  1874  to 
1879,  as  representative  of  the  Egyptian  government,  he  had  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade.  He  reached 
Khartoum  unarmed  and  almost  unattended.  He  saw  at  once  that 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  treat  with  the  Mahdi  and  sent  for  mili- 
tary assistance.  Gladstone,  however,  still  shrank  from  the  enter- 
prise, and  hesitated  to  send  an  army  to  the  Soudan,  until  the 
Mahdi  ^s  hordes  began  to  close  upon  the  city  and  the  popular  out- 
cry against  leaving  Gordon  to  his  fate  compelled  him  to  act.    In 

August  1884,  General  Wolseley  was  sent  vf  the  Nile 
^*j2^jjf5^jj^^  with  a  relieving  force.  After  five  months  c£  superhu- 
toiinj^an.      m^n  toil,  on  the  28th  of  January  1885,  a  flying  column 

which  Wolseley  had  sent  ahead,  reached  Ebartotma, 
only  to  find  that  the  city  had  been  betrayed  two  days  before  and 
Gordon  slain.  After  some  pretense  of  a  more  energetic  handling 
of  the  Soudan  question,  the  English  troops  were  withdrawn  to  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  and  the  remaining  garrisons  left  to  make  the 
best  terms  they  could  with  the  Mahdi. 

The  natural  reaction  which  attended  the  unfortunate  outcome 
of  the  Soudan  affair,  greatly  weakened  the  hold  of  the  Gladstone 
administration  upon  the  country.  But  the  appearance  of  the 
_  _  "Third  Beform  Act"  in  1884  and  the  agitation  which 
Reform  Adt,^  followed,  regained  something  of  the  confidence  of  the 

Liberal  element  in  the  nation.  By  this  act,  which  com- 
pleted the  work  begun  in  1832,  the.  counties  were  given  the  same 
franchise  as  the  boroughs,  thus  virtually  making  household 
suffrage  the  law  of  England.  Boroughs  with  less  than  15,00Q 
inhabitants  were  deprived  of  separate  representation  in  parlia- 
ment; boroughs  with  less  than  50,000  were  cut  down  to  one  rep* 
.reseiitative.each;  boroughs  with  a  population  between.  50,000  and 
165^000,  received  two  members  each.  The  representation  ofy 
Scotland  in  the  Commons  was  ^sed  to  72,  but  Ireland  was  left  as 
in  1868.  The  act  marks  a  great  ad^^^nce  toward  uniform  electoral 
districts  with  uniform  ifenresenta*^'.on  on  the  basis  of  population. 
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The  government,  thus  far,  had  carried  out  its  reform  programme 
with  triumphant  saccess.  Gladstone,  however,  by  his  continued 
hostility  to  Home  Bale  had  roused  the  enmity  of 
wScSi^tone  ^^®  ^^*^  Nationals,  and  in  the  very  session  which 
^^^**  adopted  the  Redistribution  Bill,  they  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, offered  by  some  unimportant  detuls  of  the  bud* 
get,  to  transfer  their  voting  strangth  to  the  opposition.  The 
defeated  measure  was  a  proposal  to  put  a  new  tax  on  beer  and 
spirits,  and  was  without  political  significance;  but  the  vote 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  Nationals  held  the  balance  of  power 
and  were  prepared  to  force  the  government  either  to  compromise 
or  to  resign.     Gladstone  chose  the  latter  course. 

The  Gonservatives  were  thus  returned  to  power;  but  their 
position  was  precarious.  They  were  dependent  upon  the  good- 
will of  the  Irish  Nationals  for  their  majority,  and 
jirt*tminUitry,  this  Support  must  necessarily  be  uncertain.  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  new  premier,  was  fully  as  much  opposed 
to  Home  Rule  as  Gladstone;  yet  he  had  not  been  identified  with 
the  recent  repressive  measures  of  the  Liberal  ministry  and  was  able 
to  make  conciliatory  advances  to  his  new  allies  by  dropping  the 
Crimes  Act  and  by  appropriating  a  large  sum  under  the  ^^Ash- 
bourne Act''  to  assist  Irish  peasants  in  buying  their  farms.  The 
general  election  of  November,  however,  made  little  change  in  the 
relation  of  parties.  In  Ireland  the  recently  extended  franchise  told 
for  Home  Rule  and  increased  the  Nationals  in  parliament  to  eighty- 
six;  but  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  the  Liberals  received  the 
support  of  the  newly-enfranchised  laborers,  the  National  gains 
were  fully  met  by  corresponding  Liberal  gains. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  announcement  had  been  made  from 
various  sources  that  Gladstone  himself  had  embraced  the  cause  of 
Home  Rule.  The  announcement  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
cS^eStm  therefore,  that  he  proposed  to  suppress  the  National 
mMiiry^^^^  League,  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Land 
jSy!*i8^'  League,  was  enough  to  send  the  Nationals  all  packing 
again  to  the  Liberal  benches.  Gladstone  returned  to 
power  and  Home  Rule  was  formally  added  to  the  platform  of  the 
Liberal  party. 
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It  was  certain  that  all  the  Liberal  members  would  not  follow 
their  chief  in  the  espousal  of  Home  Bule;  but  how  serioas  the 
defection  would  be  and  whether  the  accession  of  the 
f^^L^rai  Irish  TOte  would  sufficiently  recruit  the  depleted  ranks 
to  enable  them  to  hold  their  own,  remained  to  be  seen. 
Uartington  and  Gh)schen  and  sixteen  other  Liberals  had  already 
refused  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Salisbury  government. 
Others  waited  in  the  hope  that  Gladstone  might  yet  be  able  to 
hold  the  party  together  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  Irish  members.  But  when  the  exi)ected  Home  Rule  Bill  at 
last  appeared,  Chamberlain,  Bright,  Trevelyan,  and  some  ninety 
others  also  withdrew.  They  refused,  however,  to  be  merged  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Conservatives,  and  standing  by  the  old  Whig 
policy  of  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  adopted  the 
name  of  the  "Liberal  Unionists." 

The  Bill  proposed  to  give  the  Irish  a  local  parliament,  prohib- 
ited from  endowing  or  disabling  any  religious  body.  It  cut  off 
the  Irish  from  all  representation  in  the  imperial  parliament,  but 
required  Ireland  to  pay  her  share  toward  the  expenses  of  tlie 
imperial  government.  A  "Land  Purchase  Bill"  was  added  that 
proposed  to  advance  from  the  imperial  treasury  £50,000,000  to  be 
used  by  the  Irish  government  to  assist  the  tenants  in  buying  their 
farms  under  the  Ashbourne  Act.  At  the  second  reading  the  bill 
was  thrown  out  largely  by  the  vote  of  the  Union  Liberals,  although 
Giad»tfme'8  ^^"7  ^*  ^^®  ^^^^  Nationalists  also  voted  with  the 
rScSST^  opposition  because  of  the  proposed  exclusion  of  the 
me.  irigh  from  the  imperial  parliament.     Gladstone  then 

appealed  to  the  country.  The  excitement  was  intense;  rival  can- 
didates attacked  each  other  with  the  utmost  bitterness,  and  after 
one  of  the  most  heated  campaigns  of  modern  times  the  Conserva- 
tives and  Liberal  Unionists  were  sent  back  with  a  combined  major- 
ity of  118  votes  over  the  Irish  and  Liberal  Home  Rulers. 

Salisbury  had  now  returned  in  triumph  and  Home  Bule  appar- 
ently was  dead.  Something,  however,  must  be  done  for  Ireland, 
where  the  peasantry  were  growing  desperate  under  their  sufferings. 
'Ihe  plan  of  fixing  rent  by  judicial  action  had  only  increased  the 
burdens  of  the  tenants,  since  the  rates  were  fixed  at  a  money 
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valaation  and  the  prices  of  farm  productB  had  steadily  declined. 
Thus,  where  it  took  one  pig  to  pay  the  rent  in  1881,  it  took  two 
saiifbury^  P^  ^^  1886.  Salisbury  who  had  promised  to  the  elec- 
ut^y!^The  ^^^  "*  govemmeht  that  would  not  flinch,"  although 
^^cmdA^  lie  had  dropped  the  Crimes  Act  when  he  needed  the 
2987,  ifjgh  votes,  now  proposed  to  make  the  act  perpetual, 

and  carried  the  measure  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Gladstone 
and  the  Home  Rulers.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  measure, 
however,  the  government  passed  a  new  Land  Act,  by  which 
judicial  rents  that  had  been  fixed  before  1886,  were  to  be  revised; 
leaseholders,  also,  that  is  those  who  held  land  under  contracts, 
who  had  been  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  1881, 
were  included.  The  act  was  passed,  although  a  similar  act  pro- 
posed by  Parnell  the  year  before  had  been  defeated.  In  1888, 
£10,000,000  were  added  to  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  purchase 
of  Irish  farms  under  the  Ashbourne  Act,  and  the  next  year  parlia- 
ment formally  took  in  hand  some  much  needed  public  works  in 
Ireland,  such  as  the  construction  of  a  system  of  drainage  and  the 
introduction  of  railroads. 

The  government  was  by  no  means  so  engrossed  with  the  Irish 
question  that  it  did  not  find  time  for  many  other  useful  acts.  In 
Drme^tieicg-  ^^^''s  ^^®  empire  celebrated  the  queen's  Jubilee  in  the 
sSiaSu^  midst  of  great  rejoicing.  In  1888,  Ooschen,  the  new 
ministry.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  carried  out  a  plan  by 
which  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  was  reduced  from  3,  to  ^ 
per  cent.  In  1889,  the  government  authorized  the  building  of 
seventy  new  warships  at  an  expense  of  £21,500,000.  In  1890  and 
1891,  important  educational  measures  were  adopted,  which  pro^ 
portioned  grants  to  the  needs  of  districts  and  made  elementary 
education  free  in  England  and  Wales.  In  1888,  elective  county 
governments  were  introduced  patterned  after  the  elective  Corpora- 
tion Councils  of  1835,  and  in  1 890  a  sum  of  money  was  applied  to 
such  councils  of  counties  as  were  willing  to  undertake  the  estab- 
lishment of  technical  and  intermediate  schools. 

In  the  general  election  of  18^2,  Gladstone  again  came  before 
the  country,  but  upon  a  somewhat  broader  platform  than  in  1886, 
known  as  the  Newcastle  Platform,  and  the  Liberals  were  returned 
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to  parliament  yriih  a  majority  of  'forty ^otes.  Salisbury  resigned 
and  Gladstone  resumed  offi^^e  for  the  fourth  and  last  time. 
FouHhad'  Gladstone  at  once  presented  his  second  Home  Rule 
J/ G?<S3to?»2,  ^^^^»  which  differed  from  the  first  largely  in  giving  the 
2a»2.  '  Irish  a  representation  in  the  imperial  parliament.     At 

first  he  proposed  to  aUow  the  Irish  members  to  vote  upon  imperial 
questions  only;  but  the  injustice  of  this  restriction  was  so  apparent 
that  it  was  speedily  abandoned,  and  the  bill  was  so  amended  that 
the  votes  of  the  Irisli  members  should  be  fully  equal  to  those  of 
other  members  of  parliament.  After  three  months  of  vigorous 
discussion,  the  bill  finally  passed  the  House.  The  Lords,  however, 
rejected  it  by  a  vote  of  419  to  41.  Before  such  a  majority  even 
Gladstone  flinched,  and  although  in  the  Newcastle  Programme  he 
had  pledged  himself  ''to  mend  or  end^'  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
refused  to  raise  the  gauntlet;  only  by  a  revolution  could  he  have 
met  such  an  overwhelming  opposition. 

Home  Bule,  accordingly,  was  abandoned,  and  the  ministry 

turned  to  meet  other  pledges  which  it  had  made  to  the  people. 

Chief  of  them  in  importance  was  the  creation  of  Parish 

*' Parish 

cmmeiiA  and  District  Councils,  completing  the  system  of  local 
self-government  begun  by  the  Act  of  1835.  By  this 
act  "Parish  Councils*'  were  established  in  all  the  larger  parishes, 
and  "Parish  Meetings"  in  the  smaller  parishes;  the  parishes,  also, 
were  grouped  into  districts  and  over  each  district  was  placed  a  "Dis- 
trict Council."  Thus  a  regular  chain  of  local  elective  governing 
bodies  was  instituted,  risipg  from  the  parish  councils  through 
the  district  and  the  county  councils  to  the  imperial  parliament. 

Gladstone  was  now  approaching  his  eighty-fifth  year.  Hia^ 
service  had  been  almost  continuous  since  1832,  and  if  ever  a 
servant  had  earned  the  right  to  rest  from  his  labors, 
of  Qiad^  he  had.  He  still  carried  his  burden  of  years  with  rare 
grace  and  dignity ;  and  yet  in  the  course  of  nature  the 
end  could  not  be  far  off.  Gladstone  determined,  therefore,  to 
resign,  and  on  March  3,  1894,  took  leave  of  his  colleagues  and 
retired  to  the  peace  of  his  beautiful  home  at  Hawarden  Castle 
Here  he  died  four  years  later,  Mhv  19,  1898,— the  "Grand  Old 
Man"  to  the  last. 
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treaties  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations,  and  the  duty  of  the  gor- 
crnment  to  protect  its  subjects,  and  was  content  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  empire  upon  the  more  substantial  basis  of  com- 
mercial treaties  and  international  friendships. 

It  is  too  early  to  write  the  history  of  the  late  Boer  War,  or 
to  attempt  to  tabulate  its  results.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to 
note  that  in  the  one  case  where  Lord  Salisbury  allowed 
S>er 'ff'JIr  hin^solf  to  be  forced  from  his  policy  of  moderation  and 
forbearance,  he  has  been  more  severely  criticized  than 
for  all  the  other  measures  of  his  administration  put  together.  But 
whatever  the  rest  of  the  world  may  think,  or  whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  verdict  of  history,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  cer- 
tainly gave  their  judgment  in  the  elections  of  1900,  and  when 
he  laid  down  the  duties  of  his  office  in  1902,  it  was  not  because 
he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  but  because  the  bur- 
den of  advancing  years  had  fully  warned  him  that  his  work  was 
done. 

On  the  22d  of  January  1901,  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
came  to  an  end.  She  had  entered  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  her 
Death  of  reign  and  was  completing  the  eighty-second  year  of  her 
wHa!jJm'-  ^S^'  ^*^  ^^^®  length  of  her  reign,  few  monarchs  have 
vary  22, mu  surpassed  her;  in  the  solid  achievements  of  her  reign, 
no  monarch  can  rival  her.  It  is  true  that  the  greatness  of  England 
during  this  long  period  has  been  due  to  ten  thousand  forces, 
working  many  of  them  in  unseen  and  even  humble  channels,  and 
that  with  much  of  this  achievement,  directly  and  personally,  Vic- 
toria had  little  to  do.  This  fact,  however,  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  personal  nonentity  of  the  sovereign,  bat  to  the 
complexity  of  modern  national  life  and  to  the  ver^  multiplicity  of 
the  sources  from  which  it  springs.  But  if  a  list  of  these  sources 
were  to  be  drawn  out,  of  the  elements  that  have  moulded  and 
directed  British  character,  that  have  contributed  most  to  British 
greatness  during  the  past  sixty  y^rs,  there  must  be  mentioned 
among  the  first  the  goodness,  the  personal  nohility,' the  sweet 
womanhood  of  her  who  so  long  bore  the  title  of  Queen,  who  im- 
parted a  new  dignity  to  monarchy,  and  who  made  the  sovereipi 
once  more  an  object  of  patriotic  affection. 
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With  the  new  king,  Edward  YII.,  who  enters  into  the  posses- 
sion of  this  priceless  inheritance  of  affection  and  loyalty,  to  all 
appearances  there  begins  a  new  era  in  the  development 
/>eoifuirtti»  of  British  history.  Since  Gladstone's  retirement,  the 
'  party  in  power  has  shown  no  disposition  to  nndo  his 
work.  But  just  as  the  Conservatives  of  1841  accepted  the  work 
of  the  first  era  of  reform  as  a  finality,  and  joining  with  the  Con- 
servative Whigs  advanced  to  Whig  ground  under  the  leadership  of 
Peel,  so  the  Conservatives  of  to-day,  uniting  with  the  less  radical 
wing  of  the  Liberals,  have  accepted  the  reforms  of  the  Gladstone 
period,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Balfour  and  Chamberlain 
have  boldly  faced  the  future. 
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Paruambntaby  Rnfohm:  Lee,  Source  Book,  pp  510-620;  Adama  and  Stephens,  pp. 
507,  514406. 582-687, 640«42, 668-666 ;  May,  U,  pp.  m-458. 

Catbouc  Emancipation:  Lee,  Source  Book,  pp.  407-600,  611-618;  Adams  and  Ste- 
phens, pp.  510-618;  McCarthy,  History  of  Our  Own  Tunes;  May,  Vol.  m,  pp.  60-278. 

THB  CHABTI8T   MOTBMBNT  AND  THB   RBPBAL  OF  THB  COBN   LAWS:      Bright   (see 

Index) :  Lee,  Source  Book,  pp.  680-540;  McCarthy,  History  of  Our  Oicn  Times;  Morley, 

lAfe  of  Cobden. 
IBBIJLND  in  THB  NiNBTBBNTH  Cbntubt:    Lee,  Source  Book,  pp.  488-406;  Adams  and 

Stephens,  pp.  407-600;  Bright  (see  Index);  McCarthy.  History  of  Our  Oirn  THmes; 

Gladstone,  article  In  Nineteenth  Century  Bev.,  Jan.  1880;  May,  III.  pp.  290-8S6. 
Growth  of  Colonial  Fedbbation:    Trail,  Social  Knniand,  VI,  np.  6K0-68S:  Cottln 

and  Pajme,  Coloniee  ami   Dcpftuhncles;  Roberts,  liislory  of  Canada:  Bourinot. 

Canada;  Dllke.  ProbUtntt  of  Cirnitrr  HHtain:  Parkin.  Imperial  Federation;  Ooldwln 

Smith.  Essays  on   Questions  of  the  Doyj  Xorth  Anterican  Review,  Vol.  157,  p.  485; 

IHneteenth  Cent.  Ber.,  Vol.  80,  pp.  480,  49o.  500;  Contemporary  Rev.,  Jan.  and  April, 

187a 
Thb  Dbvblopment  of  English  Local  Governmbnt  in  Ninbtebnth  Cbntubt: 
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United  JCingdom,  Part  II;  Porrltt,  The  Englishman  at  Home. 
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AAchen,  Treaty  of.  482 

Aberdc«D,  tee  Gordoo 

Abhorreiiy  the,  407 

Aboukir  Bav.  battle  of.  522 

Abyssinian  war.  the,  581 

Acre,  siege  of.  OC 

Addington,  Henry,  Viscount  Sldmouth, 
prime  minister,  524 ;  renews  war 
with  France.  r)25 :  In  Ministry  of  All 
the  Talents,  527  :  In  Liverpool  m  n- 
l«try.  531  ;  the  Six  Acts,  »30.  540 : 
roBigns,  540 

Addison,  Joseph.  462 

Adrian  IV.   and  Ireland,  03 

Adrlanople,  Treaty  of,  543 

Adwalton  Moor.  'A'*'2 

Afghan  War,  352 

Africa,  beffinninj?  of  British  powor  in, 
535 

Agincourt,  198 

Agrarian  Revolution,  the,  499 

Agreement  of  the  I*eople.  the,  366 

Agricola  in  Britain,  3 

Atdan.  14 

Aid.  Feudal,  first  paid  by  nation,  77 

AtAbaina  Claims,  576 

Albemarle,  see  Monk 

Albert,  Prince  Consort.  558,  560 

Aloxnnder  I.  of  UuKsia,  in  French  wars, 
r»26.  527 :  withdraws  from  Conti- 
nental Syntem.  530  ;  expels  Napoleon. 
r»:{2 ;  the  HolY  Alliance,  542 

Alexaridpr  II.  of  Uiis^la  and  the  Crimean 
War.   ."iCili 

-Vlexande-  II.  of  Scots,  opposes  John 
Lackland.    112.    113 

Alpxonder  III..  Tope,  relations  to  Henry 
II..  80 

Alexandria,   bombardment   of.   .194 

Alfred  the  Groat.   18-25 

Alien  Rill.  4:>r, 

Alnwick,  liatrli'  of.  98 

America.  T'nitod  States  of.  condition  of 
Colonies.  4S4  :  Kngiand  and  Franco 
In,  48.'» :  the  Stamp  Act.  .'»02 :  Du- 
ties Bill.  .j()4  :  Intolerable  Act.s.  510  ; 
First  Continental  Congress.  510; 
Second  Conlineutnl  Congres.s.  511; 
the  Revolution.  .".10  513:  t'ne  Conti- 
nental System,  52.S :  second  war 
with  Great  Britain.  531.  .-532:  atti- 
tude toward  Canadian  insurrection, 
652;  boundary  disputes.  5H1,  502: 
attitude  of  England  toward  ('Ivll 
War.  575  ;  Alabama  claims.  576 

Amicable  Loan,  the,  of  Henry  VIII..  242 

Amiens,  the  Mise  of.  121 
Peace  of,  624 

Amity  and  Commerce,  the  Treaty  of.  631 

Angevin  dominions,  loss  of.  103.  120 

a,  settle  in  Britain.  4-10 


Anjuu.  House  of.  78 

Annatts,  117.  250.  252,  450 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  queen  of  Richard  II. 

181,  185 
Queen  of  England,  445,  447 ;  atipport^i 

Whigs.    450;    restores    the    Tories, 

4.'>6;    death,    458;    England    during 

reign  of.  458-462 
Annual  Indemnity  Act,  474 
Anselm,    archbishop   of   Canterbury,    71. 

73 ;  quarrel  with  Henry  I.,  74-75 
Arabl  Pasha.  594 
Architecture,    ehanaea    in    during    Hun 

dred    Years*    war,    157:    under    th»' 

Tudors.  226 
Argyll,  tec  Campbell 
Arkwrlght,    Invents    spinning    machine. 

49o 
Armada,  the,  209-301 
Armagnacs,  French  party  of.  19.3,  198 
Armin.BUA,  the.  327 
Arms  Act,  the.  564 
Army  Knllstment  Act.  584 
Army  Plot,  the,  341,  343 
Arras,  congress  at.  202 
.Vrteveldt,  James  Van.  152,  153 

I'hiUp  Van,  181 
Arthur  of  Brittany.  102,  103 
Articles  of  the  Barons,   the,    109 
Arundel,  Thomas,  archbishop.  194.  195 
Ashbourne  Act.  596 
Ai^iley,  tee  Cooper 
Askew,  Anne,  death.  265. 
Asser,  23 

Assize  of  Arms.  94.  128 
Athelstan.  28-29.  31.  32 
Attainder,    act    first    passed.    210:    ibf 

Irish  act.  432:  the  last  act  of.  44<} 
Atteibury  Plot.   the.  472 
Auerntadt,  battle  of,  527 
Aughriro.  battle  of,   4.33 
Augsburg,  league  of.  421.  434 

I'eace  of.  305 
Augustine,  12.  13 
AusterlitJK,  battle  of.  ."i27 
Australia,  colonised.  517.  562:  self  gov- 
ernment In,  5G5 :   federation,  601 
Austrian    succes-slon.    war    of    the.    477 

479 
Austro-Sardinian  Treaty,  481 

Bablngton  Plot.  the.  297,  298 
Bacon,  Sir  Francis.  .303,  31 K 

Roger.  188 
Balaclava,  battle  of.  568 
Balfour,  James  Arthur,  600 
Ball.  John,  177,  180 
Balllol.  Edward,  invades  Scotland.  IB1; 
expelled.  163 ;  death,  163 

John,    claimant    to    Scottish     thorne, 
180,   140 
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Ballot  Act,  tbe,  584 

Bank  of  England,  tbe.  486,  487,  550 

Bannockburn.  battle  of,  144 

Barbadoes,  settled.  335 

Barebone*!  parliament,  eee  Parliament 

Barnet,  battle  of,  218 

Barons*  war,  121 

Baugd,  battle  of,  199 

Beachy  Head,  battle  off,  435. 

Beaconsfleld,  «ee  Disraeli 

Beauchamp,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
188 

Beanfort,    Edmund,    Duke   of    Somerset, 
204,  207,  208,  209 
Henrj-,     B  shop   of    Winchester,     194, 

200,  208 
Henry.  Duke  of  Somerset,  215 
Thomas,  Chancellor,  194 

Beauforts,  the,  185 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  305 

Becket,  Thomas  &.  chancellor.  85 :  quar- 
rel with  Henry  II.,  85-87,  80,  90; 
death,  91 

Bede,  16 

Bedford,  John,  Duke  of.  Protector,  200; 
conducts  war  In  France,  201  ;  deatn, 
202 

Bedford,  see  Russell 

Benedict  BIscop.  15,  18 

Benevolences,  of  Edward  IV..  220:  of 
Henry  VII.,  234 

Bentlnck,    William,    Duke    of    Portland, 
prime  minister,  529 
Lord  William.  In  India,  562 

Berlin  Congress,  688 

Bernlcia,  5 

Berwick,  Treaty  of,  337 

Bible,  see  Scriptures 

Bigod,  Roger,  Earl  of  Norfolk.  133 

Bishops*  war,  the  first,  337 ;  the  sec- 
ond, 339 

Black  Death,  158.  160.  161.  1G2 

Blackheath.  battle  of.  233 

Black  Indulgence,  the.  408 

Black  Prince,  see  Edward 

Blackwater,  battle  of  the.  30t 

Blake.  Admiral,  370,  372,  381,  389 

Blanche  of  Castile.  112 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  448,  449 

Bloody  Assizes,  the,  415 

Bloreheath,  battle  of,  210 

Bllicher,  In  Waterloo  campaign,  534 

Boer  war.  the  first,  592,  598:  the  sec- 
ond, 602 

Bohun,  Humfrey  de.  Earl  of  Hereford, 
133 

Boleyn.  Anne,  243,  245.  253.  200 

Bolingbroke.  see  Henrv  IV.  and  St.  John 

Bombay,  becomes  British  possession,  395 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  early  successes, 
621  :  First  Consul,  522 ;  Amiens, 
524 ;  Emperor,  525 :  proposes  to  In- 
vade England,  525-526:  supreme  in 
Europe,  527 :  the  Continental  Sys- 
tem, 528:  in  Spain.  530;  the  Rus- 
sian campaign.  532.  533 ;  Waterloo. 
584  :  St.  Hefera   535 

Boniface  of  Savoy.  119 

Bonner.  Bishop,  269 

Bookland,  9 

Borodino,  battle  of.  532 


Borongbbridge,  battia  of,  147 

Boscawen,  Admiral.  400 

Boston  Massacre,  the,  609 

Boston  Tea  Party,  the,  609 

Bosworth,  battle  of.  228 

Botany  Bay,  colony  founded,  617 

Botbwell  Brigg,  battle  of.  409 

Bothwell,  Earl  of,  291 

Bourbon  Family  Cooopacts,  the,  477,498 

BouTlnes.  battle  of,  258 

Boycott,  origin  of  name,  591 

Boyne.  battle  of  the,  432 

Braddock,  General,  485 

Bramham  Moor,  battle  of,  192 

Breant^,  Faulkes  de,  112,  115 

Breda,  Declaration  of,  388,  889 
Peace  of,  395 

Bret  gny.  Treaty  of,  164,  165 

Breton  succession,  the,  154 

Bridge  water,  see  Egerton 

Bright,  John.  555,  563.  590 

Britain,  ancient,  1,  2 ;  Roman,  3,  4 : 
early  confederacies  of,  10 ;  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  12,  18-15 

British  American  Colonies  Confederation 
Act,  580,  581 

British  Museum,  foundation  of,  483 

Brownlsts,  see  Separatists 

Bruce,    Robert,    tne   elder,    claimant    to 
Scottish  throne,  189 
Robert,  the  younger,  see  Robert  I.  of 
Scotland 

Brunanburh.  battle  of,  29 

Brynalas,  battle  of,  191 

Buckingham,  see  Vllllers  and  Stafford 

Buckingham,  rising  of,  222 

Bunker  Hill,  battle  of,  511 

Bunyan,  John.  392 

Bnrdett,  Sir  Francis,  measure  for  relief 
of  Catholics,  545 

Burgh,  Hubert  de.  Justiciar  of  Henry 
III.,  113,  115.  116 


Burghiey,  see  Cecil 
Burgundy,  < 


^  Charles,  Duke  of,  218,  219 

John,  l)uke  of.  193.  198,  199 

Philip.  Duke  of.  199 

Philip   of,   marries  Joana  of  Aragon, 

Burhgemot,  the,  34 
Purlala  Act,  the,  590 
Burke,  Edmund,  506,  616 
Bute,  see  Stuart 

Butler,  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,  867,  .393 
Bye  Plot,  the.  300 

Byng.    George,    Admiral,    wins    Pessaro, 
469 
John,  Admiral,  486 


Cabal,  the.  398,  402 

Cabinet  Government,  beginning  of,  438. 

Cade  Rebellion,  the.  206,  206 
Cadwallon.  13 
Caedmon,  16 

Calais,  siege  of,  156;  loss  of.  282 
Calcutta,  Black  Hole  of,  486 
Calder.  Admiral  Robert,  526 
Calendar  Bill.  488 
Cambuskenneth,  battle  of.  14 1 
Cameronlan  Revolt  409 
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(-niiipb«lt.  Archibald,  Karl  of  Argjll,  304 
sir  Colin.  Lord  Clyde.  573 

I'limpeggio.  Cardinal,  244 

rnmperdown,  battle  off,  520. 

rnmplon.  Edmund.  205.  296 

riiiupo  Formic,  Treaty  of.  520. 

Canada,  struggle  for.  401,  403;  the  prov- 
Incea  ofT  515:  discontent  in,  o52; 
the  union.  553 :  the  federation,  681 : 
Fenian  invasion  of,  582 

Canal  building  In  England.  408 

Cannins,  George,  in  Portland  miniatnr, 
520 :  quarrel  with  ('astlereagh,  531 ; 
foreign  secretary.  540 ;  opposes  the 
Holy  Alliance,  541 :  prime  minister, 
544 

Canterbury  Tales,  175 

Canute,  41-46 

C*ape  Breton  Island,  acciulred  by  En- 
glish, 400,  403 

Cape  Colony,  acquired  by  English,  510 

cape  Finistere,  battle  off.  526. 

Cape  St.  Vincent,  battle  off.  520. 

Cardinal  College  founded,  243 

Carullne  of  Anspach,  influence  of,  472 
of  Rrunswlclc,  540 

Carta  Mcrcatoria,  130 

Carteret.  John,  Earl  Granville,  ministry 
of.  480 :  fall  of,  481 ;  President  of 
the  Council.  484 

Cartwrlght.  Edmund,  inventor  of  power 
loom,  406 

Carucagc,  07,  08 

Castlereagh,  see  Stewart 

CatesbT,  Bobert.  In  Gunpowder  Plot,  310 

Catherine    of    Aragon,    wife    of    Henry 
VIII.,  235,   287,  241.   243;  appeals 
to  Borne,  244 ;  divorced.  253 ;  death, 
256 
of  France,  Queen  of  Henry  V.,  100 
de  Medici.  200 

of  Portugal,  Queen  of  Charles  II.,  304 
II.,  of  Russia,  493.  518,  522 

Catholic  Emancipation,  under  James  I.. 
310-311;  under  Charles  II.,  397. 
401;  James  II..  418.  420;  the  Gor- 
don riots,  508:  Catholics  allowed  to 
hold  commission.  538;  emancipation 
proposed,  544;  granted,  545;  see 
also  O'Connell  and  Ireland 

Cavaliers,  the,  353 

Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick,  501 

Spencer  Compton,  Ehike  of  Devonshire, 
in  Salisbury  ministry,  600. 

Cawnpore.  massacre  at,  574 

Caxton,  William.  English  printer,  227 

Ceawlln,  West-Saxon  king.  5,  6,  11,  13 

Cecil,  Robert.  Earl  of  Salisbury,  minister 
of  Elizabeth,  303 ;  under  James  I., 
308.  300 ;  financial  policy  of,  313 ; 
foreign  policy  of.  315 ;  death,  315 
Robert  Arthur,  Viscount  Cranbourne, 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  in  Beacons- 
field's  ministry,  587;  becomes  leader 
of  party,  580 ;  first  ministry  of,  596  : 
second  ministry  of,  507,  508:  third 
ministry  of,  600;  liberal  tendencies 
of,  601 
William.  Lord  Burgfaley.  Secretary  of 
State  under  Bliaabetli,  284.  303 

CeltR,   oarly   sottlemonts  in   Britain.   2-:' 


Ccor/,  the,  7.  30 

Cessation  of  Arms,  the,  354 

Ceylon,  taken  by  Rngllsh,  510 

Chalgrorc  Field,  354 

Chamberlain.     Joseph,     In     Gladatona's 

ministry.  o\Wi  in  Salisbury's  minis- 
try, 600 
Chancellor.  Kkhard,  304 
Chancellor,  the.  instituted,  04 
Chapter  of  Mvton.  145 
Charles,   Archduke  of  Austria,   struggle 

for  Spaniab  crown.  451-455 
Charles  Edward,  "the  Young  Pretender." 

482,  483 
v.,     emperor,     succeeds     to     Spanish 

throne,   240 ;   elected  emperor.   240 : 

sapported  by  English,  241 
VL.  Kmperor.  473.  480 
VII.,   Emperor    (Elector  of   Bavaria). 

480,  482 

I.  of  England,  directs  government,  320  : 
marriage  of.  321 ;  accession  and 
character  of.  321 ;  quarrel  with  par- 
liament. 322-320;  arbitrary  govern 
ment  of.  330-340;  troubles  with 
Scotland,  336-330 :  the  I/>ng  Parlia- 
ment, 340;  in  Scotland.  344;  loses 
control  of  parliament,  347 ;  retires 
to  Hampton  Court,  348;  raises 
royal  standard  at  Nottingham,  Zoit : 
at  EdgehlU,  351,  352;  the  Irlah  al- 
liance of,  354;  wins  Lostwlthiel. 
356;  at  Naseby,  358;  loaea  last 
army,  350 ;  surrenders  to  Scota,  35iK 
360 :  abduction  of,  361 ;  reject.s 
heads  of  the  proposals.  362;  In- 
trigues with  Scots.  363:  trial  and 
deatli,  365. 

11.,  of  England,  proclaimed  In  Ireland. 
367  ;  crowned  In  Scotland,  370 :  fiew 
to    France,    370;    accession    to    En- 

fllsh  throne.  388 ;  foreign  policy  of. 
04,  300,  401 ;  the  stop  of  the  Ex 
chequer,  401 :  quarrels  with  parlia- 
ment, 405.  407;  the  Exclusion  Bill. 
400;  last  parliament  of,  410:  at 
tacks  the  charters,  411 ;  death.  412 
character.  413 

IV.  of  France,  148,  152 

V.  of  Prance,  wars  with  Edward  III.. 
163,  164.  165 

VI.  of  Prance.  103,  100.  200 

VII.  of  Prance,  108,  100,  200,  202 

VIII.  of  France,  wars  with  Henry 
VII..  280237 

II.  of  Spain,  300.  443,  444 

III.  of  Spain,  renews  family  compact. 
403 

IV.  of  Spain,  deposed  by  Napoleon. 
530 

XII.  of  Sweden.  460 

Charter,  the  Great,  110,  ill ;  the  atrug 
glc  for.  113-12^:  reiasues  of.  (14: 
confirmed  by  Edward  I.,  133,  134 

Charters  to  towns,  granted  by  Henry 
I..  70 

Chartist  agitation,  the.  555,  560 

Chatham,  see  Pitt 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey.  174.  175 

Chepstow,  battle  nt.  216 

c'hostor.    flostroyod    by    Et^^lfrld,   5;   rt- 
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stored  by   Edward   the   Blder,   25, 
26;  Uke&  by  William  tbe  Conquer- 
or,  59;   county  palatine  of,   eatab- 
llshed,  68 
Chester,  Council  of,  aboUsbed,  842 

Ralph  of,  83     ^      ^ 
rhesterfleld,  aec  Stanhope 
;'heTy  Chase,  190  ^     ,    ,     ^   ^^^ 

Chichester,  Sir  Arthur,  In  Ireland.  314 
China,  wars  of  England  with,  567,  674 
Chivalry,  189  .  ^.         -    or^ 

Christian  Brothers,   association  of.   251 
Christianity,  early.  In  Britain.  13,  14. 15 
chronicle.  Analo-Saxon,  22,  28,  67 
Church  Bill,  the,  548         ,   „     .^  ^ 

Churchill,  John.  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
In  service  of  James  II.,  415;  In  Ire- 
land. 433;  aids  Dutch.  44«vl"^T?'' 


of  SpanliAi  succession,  446.  451,  456 ; 
In  Whla  ministry.  460,  4''«-  •" 
George  l.  first  ministry.  466 


m 


Sarah,    Lady    Marlborough,    aee    Jen- 
nings 

Cistercians,  the.  In  England.  80-82 

( Ity.  the,  l56,  81.  79.  100.  102 

Civil  List,  the,  adopted,  436 

Claim  of  Rlghte,  the.  433        ^      ..    ^    , 

Clare,  Richard  de.  "Strong-bow."  Earl 
of  Strlgul  and  Pembroke  In  IrelanQ, 
92 
Richard  of.  Earl  of  Gloucester,  leader 
of  the  barons.  118;  quarrels  with 
Simon  de  Montfort,  119 ;  death,  120 
Richard  of.  Earl  of  Gloucester,  sup- 
ports Simon  de  Montfort.  120 ;  turns 
against  Simon,  123;  at  Evesham, 
124 

Clarence,   Georae,   Duke  of,   214 ;   Joins 
Warwick,   216;    Joins   Edward    IV., 
218 ;  death.  219 
Thomas,  Duke  of,  president  of  council, 
194 ;  death.  109 

Clarendon,  assize  of,  87,  88 
Code,  301 

Constitutions  of.  86-88,  91 
Earl  of,  see  Hyde 

Clarkson.  Thomas,  518 

Claverhouse,  sec  Graham  ^,, 

Claypole,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  383  ,,     ^^^ 

Clement  VII..  opposed  to  Urban  VI..  181 

VII.,   at  war   with   Charles   V..    241 ; 

opposes  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.,  244 

Clergy.   low  moral   tone  of.   In   time  of 
Georges,  479  ^    ^^^ 

ClericU  uaico;  the  Bull,  so  named.  132 

Clive,  Robert,  Lord,  In  India,  489 ;  death, 
508 

Closter-seven,  convention  of,  488,  490 

Clunlac  reform,  the.  Influence  of.  80 

Clyde,  see  Campbell 

Cobbett,  William,  539 

Cobden,  Richard,  555.  562 

Cobham  Plot,  the,  309 

Codrlngton,  Admiral,  wins  Navarino,  542 

Coercion  Act,  the.  548 

(^offee,  first  Introduced.  461 

Coffee  houses,  the,  suppressed.  404 

Coke,    Sir   Edward,   816,   318,   319.   323, 
326    338 

Cold   Stream  "nards.  organized,  390 


Colet.  WUllam,  287,  242,  247 
Colley,  Sir  Geone,,598 
"Colloquy  on  Pllgrlmagea,"  247   ^    ^ 
Colonies,  English,  in  western  hemirahere, 
885;  relations  to  French,  484-485; 
progress  of,  562 
Comitatus,  the,  6 

Commission    for    the    Trial    of    Ecclesi- 
astical Causes,  417 
Common  Pleas,  the,  94;  merged  In  Su- 
preme Court  of  Judicature,  585 

Commons,  development  of.  Council  of  St. 
Albans,  107 ;  Montfort*s  parhameiit. 
122;  the  Model  narllament,  131: 
the  parliament  of  York,  148 ;  under 
Edward  111.,  172;  gains  power  un- 
der Henry  IV.,  195;  gains  right  to 
decide  contested  elections,  812 ;  pub- 
lish debates  of,  551 ;  see  also  i'ar- 
llament 

Commonwealth,  the.  on  the  seas,  37o. 
871 ;  respected  In  Europe,  871 ;  war 
with  Spain,  381 ;  war  with  Holland. 
371,  872 

Communa,  101,  102 

Company  of  Jesus,  see  Jesuits 

Comyn,  John,  assassination  of,  142 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the,  527 

Conservatives,  origin  of  party,  559 

Consplracy-to-Muider  Bill,  574 

Constance  of  Castile,  185 

Constitutional  or  Hanoverian  Tories, 
the,  475 

Continental  System.  528;  completion  of. 
529 ;  failure  of,  530 

Continental  Congress,  First.  511 ;  Sec- 
ond. 511 

Conventical  Act,  the,  391,  399. 

Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley,  Earl  of  Shafts- 
bury,  member  of  Charles  II.'s  first 
council.  388;  of  Cabal,  398;  Lord 
Chancellor,  400 ;  opposes  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence,  401 ;  dismissed 
from  council,  402;  opposes  Non- 
Reslstance  Bill.  404 ;  part  In  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  406 ;  part  In  founding 
of  Whig  party,  407 ;  fall  of,  410. 
411 

Coote.  Byre,  defeats  Lally  at  Wande 
wash.  491 

Copenhagen,  bombardment  of.  500 

Copyholder,  160 

Corn  Laws,  538 :  agitation  against,  555  ; 
repeal  of,  668 

Cornwall  is.  Lord,  in  America,  512 ;  in 
Ireland,  621 

Corporation  Act,  the,  891 

Corporations  attacked  by  Charles  II.. 
411,  412;  by  James  II..  419.  420; 
reform  of  the,  646 

Cotton  famine,  the,  575,  576 

Counties  palatine,  63 

Country  Party,  the.  403,  404,  405,  406 

County  Councils,  698 

Courtenay.  Henry,  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
plots  aga<nst  Henry  VIIL.  267.  258 

Court  Party,  the,  403.  406 

Courts,  the  royal,  see  Curia  Regis 

Covenanters,  the.  336.  338;  persecutions 
under  Restoration,  894 

Craftsman,  the,  462 
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Cranmert  Tbomai,  archblsbop  of  Can- 
terbury, 2A2;  asslsU  HeDry  VIIL 
In  Mcnrlng  divorce.  2ft8:  In  the 
aeformation,  262,  260,  26d ;  death, 
281 

Crecy.  battle  of,  156, 156 

Crefleld.  battle  of,  490 

Crepy.  Treaty  of,  264 

Creeelngham  in  Scotland,  140 

Crimea,  eeiied  by  Raiela,  518 

Crimean  war,  66ir-569 

Crimes  Act,  the,  501,  506 

Crompton,  Bamnel,  Invented  the  spinning 
mule,  405 

Cromwell,  Oliver.  Ilrst  appearance  In  par- 
liament, 855;  orgau4ses  the  Iron- 
oldes,  854;  at  Marston  Moor,  855; 
quarrel  with  Manchester.  857 ;  ap- 
pointed Lleutenant-Qeneral,  858 ; 
seises  Charles  I.,  801.  862;  in  the 
second  Civil  War. '864;  puts  down 
the  Levellers.  866:  In  Ireland.  368; 
at  Dunbar,  860 ;  at  Worcester,  370 : 
attitude  of.  toward  the  Dutch  War, 
372;  expels  the  *'Rump,"  375;  pro- 
tectorate of.  378-88d;  death  and 
character  of,  888.  884 
Richard,  the  protectorate  of,  385,  386 
Thomas,  minister  of  Henry  VIII..  255, 
256,  261 

Cropredy  Bridge,  battle  of.  856 

Crusade,  Henry  II.  and  the  second,  04; 
Richard  I.  in  third.  06,  07 

Crystal  Palace,  the,  566 

Culloden.  battle  of,  483 

Cumberland,   Ernest,   Duke  of.   succeeds 
to  Hanoverian  throne,  561 
Wit  nam  Augustus,  Duke  of.  482,  483. 
488 

Ouria  UcgiH,  of  William  I..  63;  develop- 
meut  under  William's  successors, 
76;  restored  by  Henry  II.,  85.  87. 
U4  ;  division  of  Curia,  116 

Custom,  the  Great,  130,  134 

Cuthbert,  15,  16 

Dalhousle,  Lord,  In  India,  662.  570 

Danby.  sec  Osborne 

Danegeld.  the,  early  levies  of,  37.  30,  44 ; 
in  time  of  William  I.,  64  ;  abolished, 
88 

Danelagh,  the.  established,  10 ;  recov- 
ered by  English,  27 

Danes,  invade  England,  17,  24 ;  conquest 
of  England  by,  37,  48 

Darlen  Company,  the,  452 

Darnley,  ncc  Stuart,  Henry 

David  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  ally  of  Ma- 
tilda of  Anjou,  82 
II..  King  of  Scotland,  finds  refuge  in 
France,  152 ;  beaten  at  Neville's 
Cross,  156;  released  from  captivity, 
168 

Dawston.  battle  of.  11 

Decemvlrate,  the.  875 

Declaration  of  Indulgence,  first,  of 
Charles  II.,  307;  the  second.  401; 
of  James  II..  418 ;  reissue  of,  420 

Declaration  of  Rights,  the,  428 

Declaratory  Act,  the,  508 

De  Dominio  Dlrino.  171 


Defoe.  Daniel,  461 

Deira,  settled  by  English,  5 

Derby,  s«e  Stanley 

DeRuyter.  Admiral,  305,  407 

Derwentwater,  Lord,  riSlng  of,  466 

Desborough.  Cromwellian   General.    376. 

Despenser.  Hugh  le,  justiciar  of  Iltnry 
III.,  killed  at  Evesham.  124 

Despensers,  the,  favorites  of  Edward  i:.. 
146-147 ;  control  administration  if 
Edward  II.,  148 ;  fall  of,  149 

Dettingen.  battle  of,  481 

Devereaux,  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  favor- 
ite of  Elisabeth,  803 
Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  parliamentary' 
general,  851,  852,  856,  358 

Devolution,  war  of,  800 

Dewltt,  Grand  Pensioner  of  Holland. 
305,  400 

Disestablishment,  Act  of,  582,  583 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  Earl  of  Beaconsiiehl. 
opposes  Corn  Law  repeal,  563  :  us 
soclated  with  Derby,  566,  575 :  his 
fancy  franchises,  576;  prime  mlnl^- 
ter.  570;  second  ministry.  586;  atti- 
tude toward  Russo-Turkish  war. 
587 ;  decline  of  influence,  580. 

Dissenters,  founding  of  l>ody  of.  T^M : 
gain  of  right  of,  to  hold  civil  offitv. 
644 

Distraint  of  Knighthood,  130 ;  use  of  bv 
Charles  I..  330;  abolished,  342 

Domesday  survey,  the.  64,  65 

Douglas,  Ardiibald,  Earl  of,  captun^l 
at  Homildon  Hill.  101 ;  part  in  ris- 
ing of  Percies,  102 

Dover,  battle  of,  50 
the  secret  Treaty  of,  800,  401 

Drake.  Admiral  Francis,  204,  205,  20S. 
300,  304 

Drapier  Letters,  the,  461 

Dryden,  John,  his  "Absalom  and  Atb- 
Itophel."  410 

Dudley.     Edmund,     minister    of    Henrv 
VI L,  235 
John.   Lord   Lisle.   Earl   of  Warwl<k. 
265.    271;    controls     Edward    VI.  ^ 

S>vernment,  271,  272 ;  made  Duke  of 
orthumberland.  272.  273:  supports 
**Queen  Jane,"  274 :  fall  of.  275 

Dunbar,  battle  of.  360-370 

Dundee,  see  Graham 

Dunes,  battle  of  the.  386 

Dungeness,  battle  off,  372. 

Dunkirk,  becomes  English  possession. 
386 ;  sold  by  Charles  II.,  ."195 

Dunse  Law.  battle  of.  337 

Dunstan,  82.  33,  36,  37 

Dupplin  Moor,  battle  of,  151 

Duquesne.  Fort.  400 

Duras.  Louie,  Earl  of  Feveraham,  com- 
mands at  Sedgemoor,  415 

Durham,  sent  to  Canada,  553 

Durham,  massacre  at.  57 

Dutch,  the,  see  Netherlands 

Ealder,  the,  31 
Ealdorman,  the,  6,  82 
Earthquake,  Council  of  the,  181 
Eastern  Association,  the.  351.  358 
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Bast  India  CompanT,  chartered,  802; 
corrupJoD  or,  507;  put  under  con- 
trol of  Kovemment,  616 ;  charter  re- 
newed, 550 ;  abolished,  673 ;  aee  also 
under  India 

Edgar,  AtheUng,  52.  66,  67 

Ed«ar,  the  Peaceful,  88-36 

Kdgecote,  battle  of,  216 

KdgehUl,  campaign  of,  861-862 

Kd.ngton,  battle  of,  10 

iidinund,  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
117 
Iron8.de,  38,  42.  48 
King  of  West  Saxony  29 
the  martyr  of  East  Anglla,  18 

Kdred,  20,  32 

Kdrlc  the  Grasper,  42.  43 

Education,  time  of  Henry  I.,  79 ;  advance 
In  public,  557,  558 :  Elementary  Ace, 
584 ;  In  England  and  Wales,  698 

Edward  I.,  associated  with  Henry  III. 
In  barons'  war.  118.  120,  122  124; 
accession  of,  126:  reduces  Wales, 
126 ;  statutes  of.  127-131 :  relations 
to  the  church.  132 ;  quarrels  with 
his  barons.  133:  wars  with  Scot- 
land. 139-142 ;  death.  142 
II..  first  Prince  of  Wales.  127,  134: 
accession  of  143 ;  puts  down  Thom- 
as of  Lancaster,  147 :  treachery  of 
Queen  Isabella  against.  148;  abdi- 
cation and  death,  149;  constitu- 
tional significance  of  reign  of.  160 
III.,  made  to  take  part  In  plot  against 
his  father,  148;  Guardian  of  the 
Kingdom,  149;  assumes  crown.  150; 
restores  order,  151 :  supports  Ed- 
ward Balllol  against  Scots,  151. 
152 ;  begins  wars  with  France.  153 ; 
claims  French  crown.  153 ;  cam- 
paigns of  Crecy  and  Calais,  154- 
136 :  gaiety  of  court  of,  157 ;  en- 
courages commerce.  158 ;  labor  laws 
of.  160,  161 ;  renews  war  with 
France.  162 :  personal  decline  of, 
164.  166;  death,  172;  character  of 
reign.  173-174 
IV..  wins  Mortimer's  Cross,  213;  ac- 
cession of.  213 ;  character  of,  214  ; 
marries  Elizabeth  Woodvllle.  215; 
revolt  of  the  Nevilles,  216.  217 ;  sec- 
ond reign  of,  219 ;  death.  220 
v.,  succession  of.  220;  sent  to  Tower 
by  Richard  of  Gloucester.  221 ;  mur- 
der of,  222 
VI.,    birth.    261:    accession   of.    266: 

Sart      in      Reformation.      266-274; 
eath.  274 

VII.,  accession  of.  603 
>::dward  Balllol,   King  of   Scotland,   see 
Balllol 

Prince,  son  of- Henry  VI.  and  Isabella, 
birth  of.  207;  death  of  at  Tewkes- 
bury, 218 

the  Black  Prince,  campaigns  in  south- 
western France,  162.  163;  Duke  of 
Aqultalne,  165;  returns  to  Eng- 
land. 166;  heads  reform  party. 
169 ;  death,  170 

the  Confessor.  King  of  England  in- 
vited to  .assume  crown,  46  ;  personnl 


tralta  of,  49,  60;  quarrels  with 
Earl  Godwin,  60,  51;  death,  62: 
abolishes  Danegeld,  64 

Edward  the  Elder.  King  of  England,  acces- 
sion of  25  ;   reconquers  Danelagh,  26, 
27  :  death,  27  ;  laws  of,  28 
the  Martyr,  King  of  England,  36 

Edward,  the  Etheilng,  recall  and  death, 
62 

Edwin.  King  of  Northumbrla,  13,  14 
Earl  of  Mercia,  58,  54.  69 

Edwy,  King  of  England.  29,  32,  83 

Egbert.  11,  12,  16,  17,  18 

Egerton,  Francla,  Duke  of  Brldgewater. 
builder  of  Manchester-Liverpool 
Canal.  498 

Egypt,  English  Influence  established  In, 
593 

Eldred,  Blrtiop  of  York,  66,  67,  66 

Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  II.,  84,  86,  92, 
103 

Elfric,  37 

Elfrlda,  36 

filglva,  32 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  attacks  Buckingham, 
823,  326;  resolutions  of.  329;  im- 
prisonment and  death,  829 

Elizabeth,  queen,  birth,  258;  accession 
of,  284;  religious  policy  of,  285; 
early  relations  to  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  288,  289;  restores  the  coin- 
age, 289;  attitude  toward  Catho- 
lics. 290 ;  protects  Mary,  291 ;  con- 
trol of  the  Church.  294;  Spanish 
policy  of,  294.  295 ;  war  with  Spain, 
296-301 :  Ireland  under.  308 ;  death. 
303  ;  the  England  of.  304 

Ellandune.  battle  of.  16 

Ely.  founding  of.  38 

Emancipation  Act,  the,  649 

Emma,  wife  of  Ethelred.  87,  41.  43 

Employers'  Liability  Act,  the.  690 

Empson,  baron  of  the  exchequer,  235 

Enclosure  Acts;  the,  of  George  III.*s 
reign,  500 

Encumbered  Estates  Court.  664 

Engagement,  the,  362,  363 

English   Church,    reconstruction   of   the. 
254 
Company,  the,  442 
Language,  increased  use  of  In  the  14th 

and  15th  centuries.  173-176 
Litany,  the,  265 
Succession,  war  of  the,  434 

Ennlskillen,  siege  of,  482 

Eorl,   the,  7 

Erasmus.  237;  Colloquy  in  Pilgrimages 
of,  247 

Erskine.  John,  E^rl  of  Mar.  rising  of. 
466 

Eflcurlal,  Treaty  of  the,  see  Bourbon 
Family  Compact 

Essex,  tee  Devereaux 

Estampes.  Thfbaut  d\  80 

Btaples.  Treaty  of,  231 

Ethelbert  of  Kent.  Confederacy  of,  12; 
accepts  Christianity,  12;  laws  of, 
13 

Ethelburga,  in  Northumbrla,  18 

Ethel  fieda.  25 

Ethelfrld.  the  Devnstntor,  5,  11,  12,  i:: 
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Btbelgiva,  32 
Cthelinn,  tta«,  82 

Gtbelred,  ealdorman  of  Herela,  19,  24 
the  redelcM.  King  of  England,  86-42 

Ktbelwalf,  troubles  of,  with  Danes,  18 

Kthelwy,  50 

Kugene    of   Savoy,    commands    Imperial 

army.  440,  452.  455 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  50.  51 

son  of  Stephen,  84 
Kvesbam.  battle  of,  123,  124 
Kxcbequer,   Court  of,  see   Courts,   royal 
Kxclse  Bill,  the,  474,  476 
ICxclusioD  Bill,  the,  defeated.  407,  400 
Kylau.  battle  of,  527 


Factory  Legislation,  540 

Fairfax,  Ferdinand,  Lord,  parliamentary 

feneral,  defeated  at  Adwaiton  Moor. 
52 
Sir  Thomas,  at  Hull,  353 :  at  Marston 
Moor,  355;  commander-in-chief  of 
parliamentary  army.  358.  350 ;  Joins 
with  other  offlrers  in  presenting 
terms  to  king,  302  :  in  second  civil 
war,  364 ;  retirement  of,  360 

Falalse,  Treaty  of,  05 

Falkirk,  battle  of,  141 

Fawkes,  Guy  and  the  (funpowder  IMct, 
310,  311 

Fenians,  the.  582 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  235.  237.  2-10 
of    Brunswick,    General    of    Frederick 

the  Great,  400.  401,  4!)2 
IL,    chosen    Emperor.    317:    supiiorts 
Thirty  Years  War,  320 

Feudalism,  introduced  into  England.  61. 
62 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  (iold.  the.  241 

Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  the,  373.  380 

Finch.  Daniel.  Earl  of  Nottiuftbam.  sup- 
ports Toleration  Act.  430 

Fire,  the  Great.  306 

Firma  burghi,  gi-ant  uf.  101 

First  Fruits,  see  Annates 

Fisher.  John,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  253, 
265 

Flts-gerald,  the,  revolt.  263 

Fltx-Peter,  Geoffrey,  Justiciar.  00.  108 
114 

Fitzroy,  Augustus.  Duke  of  Grafton, 
ministry   of.  .103-506 

"Five  Boroughs,"  the,  24 

Five  Mile  Act.  the,  302 

Flambard.  Ralph.  Justiciar  uf  William 
IL,  70,   73 

Flanders,  alliance  with  Richard  and 
John,  00.  108;  ally  of  Edward  III.. 
106,  152:  campaigns  of  Marlbor- 
ough In,  448.  401,  455 :  »re  also 
Burgundy  and  Netherlands 

Fleetwood,  Cromwell  Ian  general,  385,  387 

Flodden  Field,  battle  of,  238 

Florida,  ceded  to  England,  403 

Folk-land,  0 

Folkmoie,  6 

Folkstone,  battle  off.  872 

Fontenoy,  battle  of,  482 

Forest  Courts,  the,  61 


Forest  Laws,  tba,  61 
the  New.  61 

Forests.  Charter  of  the,  114 ;  conflmied, 
133184 

Forestaliers,  the,  161 

Formlgny^  battle  of,  206 

Forster.  William  B.,  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act.  684;  Iriah  SecreUiy,  501 

Fortescue^  Sir  John,  311 

Forty. two  Articles,  the.  273 

Four  Bills,  the,  863 

Fox,  Charles  James,  the  Liberal  Act. 
Mil :  joins  with  North.  514 ;  in 
(irenville  ministry.  527;  death.  528 

Francis  I..  King  of  France,  succeeds  to 
French    crown.    240 ;    invades  -  Bur- 
gundy, 241 ;  attitude  toward  Henry 
VI I L.  256,  264 
IL,  King  of  France,  death.  288 
IL,     Emperor,     wars     with     Fran  re. 
620.   522.   526;   renounces  Imperial 
tlUe,  527 
Philip.  516 

Franclscana,  the,  137,  138 

Franco-Prussian  War,  585 

Frankpledge,  the.  63 

Frederick  1..  Emperor.  80 

IL,   of   Prussia,    begins    war   of   Aus- 
trian succession.  480:  in  second  Si- 
lesian    war.    481  ;    in    Seven    Yearsi' 
war.  485-403 
v..  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  mar- 
ries  Elizabeth    Stuart.   315;   el<><t«H] 
King  of  Bohem:a.  317  :  defeated  Dear 
Prague,  318;  loses  Palatinate.  320 
William,  elector  of   Itrandecburg.   423 
William     of     Prussia,     declares     war 
against  French  Republic.  510 ;  wars 
with     Napoleon.    ,^j26.    527 ;     takes 
part  In  overthrow  of  Nnpoleon.  533, 
534 

Free  Trade,  advocated  by  Adam  Smith. 
515;  by  William  Pitt.  515;  furth 
ered  by  Ilusklsson,  543;  by  I^ei, 
500,  660;  by  Gladstone.  678 

French  Revolution,  early  attitude  of 
Great  Britain.  610;  progress  of. 
520;  change  in  character  of  move- 
ment, 621 

I'rtedland.  battle  of,  627 

Froblsher,  204.  300,  804 

i'''vrd.  the  ancient,  11,  20.  21 ;  reorgan- 
ized by  Henry  IL,  04 ;  the  ship.  24, 
SO,  40 

(itieis.  2    8,  4 

(ialMnrd.  Chateau.  00.  108 

(>ard:ner,  Stephen.  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, 252 :  chief  adviser  of  Henry 
VIIL.  262:  attacks  English  Bible. 
265  :  chancellor  to  Queen  Mary.  276. 
277 

(tarter,  the  Blue.  157 

(;atton.  a   "rotten  borough  "  546 

Gaunt,  see  John  of 

Gaveston,  Piers,  favorite  of  Edward  IL. 
143 

General  Mortgage,  the.  441 

Geneva  Award,  the,  677,  686 

Geoffrey.  Duke  of  Brittany,  son  of  Henry 
II.,  02,  03 
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Oaoftrar.  PlABUgenet,  son-in-Uw  of  Henry 
L;  78.  83.  84 

George    I.,    accealon   ot    458;    foreign 
policy  of.  467.  468;  death.  472 
II..  accession  of.  472;  supports  Wal- 
pole.  473.  478;  repudiates  Closter- 
seven,  490;  death,  492 
III.,  policy  of,  492 :  transition  char- 
acter of  reign.  492 ;  politics  of.  500, 
501 ;  relations  to  Pitt.  508 ;  to  Lord 
North,  506;  personal  rule  of.  508- 
514 ;  illness  of,  531 :  death.  540 
IV.,  regency  of,  531.  540;  unpopular- 
ity   of.    640;    reign     of.     64(^545: 
death  of,  545 
Prince  of  Denmark,  husband  of  Anne, 
426 

German  Unity,  secured.  577 

Geslths.  the.  7 

Gibraltar,  taken  by  English.  450 ;  failure 
of  attack  on,  618 

Gilbert.  8ir  Humphrey.  804 

Gild.  the.  81 ;  development  of.  100 

Gin  Act.  the.  475 

Gladstone.  William  Ewart,  564;  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  566,  567; 
spokesman    of  new    Liberals.    578; 

grime  minister.  582;  reforms  of. 
82;  attitude  toward  Franco-Prus- 
sian War.  585;  end  of  first  minis- 
thy.  586;  second  ministry.  590;  at- 
titude toward  Boer  War.  592.  598; 
the  risings  in  London.  595:  end  of 
second  ministry.  596;  third  minis- 
try, 596;  home  rule.  597;  fourth 
ministry,  599.1  retirement  and  death, 
599 

Glanville.  Ranulf  de.  justiciar  of  Rich- 
ard I.,  198 

Glasgow,  assembly  of,  337 

Glencoe,  massacre  of,  434 

Glendower,  Owen,  rising  of,  101,  193 

Gloucester,  see  Clare 

Goderich,  see  Robinson 

Godwin,  earl  of  Wessex,  50,  61.  52 

Goideis.  2.  3.  4 

Goodwin.  Francis.  311 

Gordon,  Charles  George,  in  the  Sou- 
dan. 594,  595 

Gordon.  George  Hamilton,  earl  of  Aber- 
deen, 564;  prime  minister.  566;  the 
Crimean  war.  568 

Gordon  Riots.  508 

Goree  Island,  taken  by  English.  490 

Grace.  Act  of.  486 

Graces,  the,  834 

Grafton,  see  Fitzroy 

Graham,  John,  of  Claverhouse,  viscount 
of  Dundee.  438,  484 

Granada.   Island  of.  ceded  to  England. 

Grand  Alliance,  446 

Grand  Remonstrance,  the»  845,  846 

Great  Bill.  the.  279 

Great  Britain,  see  Union.  Act  of 

Greek  Revolt,  the.  642 

Gregory  I.,  pope,  interested  In  English 

missions,  12 
Gregory  VII..  pope,  66 
Grenvllle.  George,  ministry  of,  501-503; 

champions    Wilkes.    505;      disputed 


election  caaea  transferred  to  com- 
mittee, 606 

GrenVlIle.  William,  Lord.  Ministry  of 
all  the  TalenU,  527-520 

Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  304 

Grey,  Lord  Charles,  prime  minister,  546- 
650  •  •   ' 

Grey.  Henry,  duke  of  Suffolk,  rises 
against  Mary.  278 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  proclaimed  queen,  274 ; 
death,  278 

Gross-J&gersdorf,  battle  of,  488 

Ground  Game  Act.  the.  590 

Guader,  Ralph,  earl  of  Norfolk.  67 

Guesclin,  Bertrand  du,  166 

Gunpowder  Plot,  the,  310-311 

Guthrum,  Danish  king,  submits  to  Al- 
fred, 19 

Gyrth,  son  of  Godwin,  51,  -56 

Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the,  406 ;  suspended, 
439,  472.  538,  582 

Haeretioo  Comburcndo,  statute,  195 

Hales  Case,  417 

Hales.  Sir  Robert,  178 

Halldon  Hill,  battle  of.  151 

Halifax,  see  Montague  and  Savllle 

Hamilton,  James,  representative  of 
Charles  I.  in  Scotland,  387;  beaten 
at  Preston.  364 

Hamilton.  Richard,  besieges  Londonder- 
ry, 432 

Hampden.  John.  331,  332 ;  in  short  par- 
liament, 338,  342;  attempt  of 
Charles  against,  347;  in  Civil  war. 
851,  354 

Hampton  Court  Conference,  the,  309,  310 

Hanover,  Convention  of,  482 

Hanover,  the  League  of,  473 

Hanover,  House  of,  succeeds  to  English 
throne,  445 

Hanover,  separated  from  English  crown, 
551 

Hardlcanute,  46 

Harfleur,  siege  of,  198 

Hargreaves.  James,  Invents  "spinning 
Jenny.''  495 

Harley,  Robert,  earl  of  Oxford,  456,  460 

Harold  Hardrada  of  Norway,  53 

Harold  Harefoot,  46 

Harold,  Son  of  Sweyn.  41,  44 

Harold,  son  of  Godwin.  50.  51 ;  king  of 
England,  52-56 

Harrison,  parliamentary  general,  373, 
374,  376,  389 

Hastenbeck,  battle  of,  488 

Hasting,  Danish  leader,  24 

Hastings,  campaign  of,  54-56 

Hastings.  Warren,  governor-general  of 
India,  507-508 ;  trial  of,  516         » 

Hastings,  William.  Lord,  captain  of  Cal- 
ais, put  to  death  by  Richard  III., 
221 

Hatfield,  battle  at.  18 

Hatlleld.  council  of,  14 

Havana,  captured  by  BngiUh,  498  - 

Havelock.  Henry,  in  India,  572.  fiTp 

Hawkins   Sir  John.  294.  800-804 

Haxey,  Sir  Thomas.  186 

Heads  of  the  Proposals.  362 

Hearth  monej  abol'sh«»<l,  4.30 
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UeBffittdUD.  battle  of,  18 

Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I.. 
821:  Intrifoet  of.  841,  848;  at- 
tacked by  parliameDt,  847.  859 

Hew  I.,  reign  of,  72*78 :  character,  78, 

Henry  II.,  78;  racceede  to  Bnglieh 
throne.  84 ;  quarrel  with  Becket.  86- 
89;  method!  of  taxation.  88,  89; 
death,  98 

Henry  III.,  minority  reign  of,  114.  115 : 
aesumes  power,  116;  reign  of,  116- 
126:  death.  126 

Henry  IV.,  earl/  intrigues  ot  154.  182, 
183,  187 ;  depoees  Bichard  II.,  188 ; 
policy  of,  190 ;  wars  with  Scots  and 
Welifti.  190,  191;  revolt  of  Percies. 
191,  192;  death.  194;  Importance 
of  reign.  194-196;  relations  to 
Church.  195 

Henry  V..  president  of  council.  198,  194 : 
accession  of,  196:  attitude  toward 
parliament.  196,  197 :  renews  Hun- 
dred Tears^  War.  197-199;  marriage 
of,  199 ;  death.  200 

Henry  VI..  birth  of.  200 :  crowned  king 
of  Fiance.  202 ;  puts  down  Cade  Re- 
bellion, 205;  regency  during  first 
illness.  207.  208 ;  beginning  of  Wars 
of  BoseSk  208-214 ;  second  reign  of 
217,  218 ;  desth.  219 

Henry  VII..  overthrows  Richard  III.. 
222.  228;  accession  of.  224;  char- 
acter of.  229:  puts  down  Yorkist 
risings,  280;  French  war.  of,  231. 
282;  puts  down  Cornish  rising, 
288;  despotism  of,  234;  foreign  al- 
liances of,  235 ;  death.  286 

Henry  VIII.,  accession  of.  236;  policy 
of.  237 ;  first  ventures  in  war.  288 : 
alliances  of,  239-241 :  relation  to 
the  Church.  243-245:  forces  submis- 
sion of  convocation.  248-250;  mar- 
ries Anne  Boleyn,  258:  suppresses 
the  monasteries.  258.  259;  relation 
to  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
263:  debases  coinage.  264,  265: 
death  and  character  of,  266 

Henry  V.,  the  Emperor.  74 

Henry  VI.,  Emperor.  97 

Henry  IV.,  of  France,  296,  805. 

Henry  of  Huntington.  79 

Henry,  Prince,  son  of  Henry  II.,  of  Eng- 
land. 90.  92,  93 

Henry,  Prince,  son  of  James  I.,  315 

Henryson,  Robert.  227 

Heptarchy,  the  klnsdoms  of  the.  10 

Herbert,  Arthur,  Lord  TorrlnKtoD'  de- 
feated at  Beachy  Head,  435 

TIereward,  59 

Herrings,  battle  of  the,  201 

Hertford,  see  Seymour. 

Hertford,  Synod  at.  14 

Hexam.  battle  of.  215 

Hicks  Pasha   594 

Hlgden.   Ralph.  173 

High  Commission.  Court  of.  286.  342.  417 

Hill.  Sir  Rowland,  postal  reform*  of,  557 

Hochklrchen.  battle  of,  490 

Hohenfrledburg.  battle  of  482 

HohenllndeD.  battle  of.  .'ii^2 


Hohenstaufen,  the,  117 

Holdemesse,  484,  492 

Holies,  supports  Eliot's  resolutions,  329 ; 

takes  part  in  civil  war.  861 
Holy  Alliance,  the,  541 
Holy  League,  the,  238 
Home  Rule,  see  Ireland. 
Homlldon  Hill,  battle  of.  191 
Hongkong,   becomes   English   possession. 

House-carls,  the,  45 

Howard,  Admiral  Charles.  command> 
English  fleet  of  Elizabeth.  300 

Howard,  Catharine,  Queen  of  Henry 
VIIL,  262 

Howard,  John,  efforts  at  prison  reform. 
517 

Howard.  Henry,  earl  of  Surrey,  executed. 
266 

Howard.  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  at 
Flodden,  288;  attack  upon  Wolsey. 
245;  head  ot  reactionary  party, 
262;  attainted,  266;  support^ 
Mary,  274 

Howe,  Admiral,  defeats  French  nfi' 
Ushant,  519 

Howe,  General,  Lord,  in  American  war. 
511 

Hubertsburg,  the  Peace  of,  493 

Hugenots,  290,  292 ;  Influence  of,  In  Bug 
land,  460 

Hugh  of  Avalon,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  OS 

Hugh  of  Puiset,  Bishop  of  Durham.  Jus- 
ticiar of  Richard  I..  96 

Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  acting 
protector,  200,  203 

Hundred  and  Hundredgemot.  8.  20.  31. 
34 

Hundred  years'  war,  effect  of,  upon 
English  life.  157-161:  csuses  of. 
J52 :  first  sUge  of.  152-164  ;  second 
stage  of.  164-176:  third  stage  of. 
189-200 :  last  stage  of.  200-218 

Huskisson,  William,  in  Liverpool  minis 
try.  540 ;  reforms  of,  543 

Hyde.  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  op- 
poses Root  and  Branch  BUI,  343: 
chancellor  of  Charles  II.,  388-397 

Iberians,  the,  2 

Impositions,  the,  313.  342 

Incident,  the,   344 

Income  Tax,  the,  adopted  by  Pitt.  523: 
by  Peel.  560 

Independenta,  the,  disputes  with  Pres- 
byterians. 357 ;  offer  terms  to 
Cnarles  I..  863:  assume  control  of 
government.  364 

India.  Pitt's  Bill,  515;  conquest  of  the 
native  prices,  525 ;  later  advance  of 
the  English  In,  562;  the  mutiny. 
570-573;  see  aUo  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

Ine.  early  king  of  Wessex.  11 

Inkerman,  battle  of.  568 

Innocent  III..  Pope,  the  quarrel  with 
John,  105-107:  Interferes  between 
John  and  his  barons.  Ill 

Innocent  XI.,  Pope,  favors.  William  of 
Orange  sgainst  James  II.,  422 

Instrument  or  Government.  871 
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Ireland,  Kngilihi  cou<iQest  ot  91 ;  John 
In*  106:  under  Ridiartf  I..  187- 
188 :  ornntied  by  Henry  VII.,  282 : 
Henry  vIXI.»  the  Poynlnge  Acts, 
2^;  tinder  EUzabetb.  296;  revolt 
olP,  808;  under  Montjoy  and  Chi- 
chester, 314 :  plantation  of  Ulster, 
:tl4;  Wentworth  In,  334;  revolt  of 
North,  345;  during  the  civil  wars, 
a67 ;  first  represented  In  parlia- 
ment. 376 ;  Cromwell's  admlnistra- 
ilon  of.  370 ;  In  the  Kestoration, 
393;  attempts  to  support  James  II., 
431-433 ;  under  Home  Rule  for 
eighteen  years.  572 :  effect  of 
French  Revolution  on,  520,  521 ; 
the  BUI  of  Union,  623:  the  tithe 
war  in,  548 ;  Poor-laws  In,  553, 
554;  the  Tithe  Bill,  554;  the  Mu- 
nicipal Bill,  554;  agitation  for 
Home  Rule,  560;  famine  in,  564; 
f;rowth  of  revolutionary  spirit,  565 ; 
/he  Fenian  outbreals,  581 ;  disestab- 
lishment, 582;  the  Land  Act,  583; 
the  Land  League.  590 :  the  second 
Land  Act,  500 ;  the  Invlnclbles  and 
assassination  of  Cavendish,  591 ; 
the  last  Land  Act,  5y8 :  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill,  597 :  Gladstone's 
efforts  for  Home  Rule,  596,  597, 
509 ;  local  Home  Rule  granted,  601 

IretOB,  Cromwelllan  General,  362,  364, 
368 

Iron,  production  of  in  England  In  18th 
century,  497 

ironsides,  organized  by  Cromwell,  354 

Inabelia,  queen  of  Edward  IL.  plots  of. 
148,  149 ;  death,   191 

Jnrobltes.  attempt  to  defeat  the  Han- 
overian succession,  418;  hopeless- 
ness of  their  cause  in  1715,  463 ; 
rising  of  1715,  466;  end  of,  483; 
Hce  Tory  party. 

Jamaica,  seized  by  Cromwell,  381 ;  trade 
of  in  18th  century,  471 

James  I.,  of  England,  accession  to 
throne  of  Scotland,  291 ;  to  English 
^  throne.  307  ;  character  of,  307,  308  ; 
attitude  toward  Puritans,  309,  310 ; 
toward  Catholics,  310,  311  ;  toward 
parliament,  311,  312,  314;  policy 
toward  Ireland,  314;  foreign  policy 
of,  315,  317.  319;  quarrel  with  the 
courts.  316;  last  years  of  reign. 
319-321. 

James  IL,  of  England,  Dulce  of  York 
returns  with  Charles  IL,  388;  In 
the  Dutch  war,  401 :  debarred  by 
Test  Act,  402;  attempt  to  exclude 
from  succession,  407.  409,  410 :  re- 
stored to  office,  412 ;  accession  of, 
418;  beginning  of  dissatisfaction. 
414 ;  influence  of  succession  on, 
416 ;  attack  upon  the  .church,  417 : 
prepares  for  resistance,  418;  Dec- 
laration of  Indulgence.  419;  grow- 
ing sentiment  of  opposition  to,  423, 
424:  retires  before  William  of  Or- 
ange. 425-427:  In  IiPlnnd.  431-433- 
death  of.  446 


James  I.,  of  Scotland,  captured  by  Eng- 
litb  tailors,  193 

James  IV.,  of  Scotland,  receives  War- 
beck,  238:  married  to  Tudor 
princess,  286;  falls  at  Flodden,  236 

Jamefl  V.,  oif  Scotland,  defeated  at 
Solway  Moss,  263. 

James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  see  Mon- 
mouth 

James  Francis  Edward,  the  Pretender, 
421 ;  proclaimed  by  Louis  XIV.. 
446;  attempts  to  regain  crown,  466 
467 

Jamestown,  settlement  of,   335 

Jargeau,  battle  of,  202 

Jarrow,  founding  of  school  of,  15,  IS 

Java,  taken  by  Engli^.   519 

Jeffreys,  Judge,  attacks  the  Charters. 
411.  412 ;  presides  at  the  Bloody 
Assizes,  415;  president  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission,  417,  424 ; 
flight  of,  426 

Jena,  battle  of,  527 

Jenklnson,  Robert,  Lord  Liverpool,  prime 
minister,  531 :  reforms  of,  538,  539  : 
retirement  of.   544 

Jennings,  Sarah.  Lady  Marlborough, 
447 ;  rupture  with   Anne,  456 

Jermyn,  Henry,  favorite  of  James  IL. 
417 

Jesuits,  persecutetl  by  ICllznbeth,  295. 
296 

Jews,  the,  under  Henry  II. .  89;  Edward 
L,  130,  131 :  permitted  to  return 
to  England  by  Cromwell,  384  ;  un- 
successful attempt  to  secure  nat- 
uralization of.  48.'i 

Joan  of  Arc,  career  of,  201.   202 

John,  King  of  England,  plots  against 
Richard  L,  96.  97 :  succession  of, 
102 ;  quarrel  with  Pope.  104,  107  : 
quarrel  with  the  barons.  107 ; 
grants  Magna  Charta,  109 ;  wars 
with  his  barons,  109-112;  death. 
113 

John  of  France,  succeeds  to  French 
Crown,  162 ;  continues  Hundred 
Years*  War.  163,  164 ;  dies  In  ex- 
ile. 165 

John  of  Gaunt,  ace  Lancaster 

Jonson,  Ben,   305 

Judicature  Act,  585 

Junius   letters,    the,    .505 

Junto,   the,  439,   444.  456 

Justices-in-eyre,   first  appointed,  87 

JuBticeer  of  the  Peace,  tne,  151 

Justiciar,  the  Chief,  Instituted  by  Wil- 
liam L,  63 

Jutes,  settlement  of  In  Britain,   5 

Kallsch,  Treaty  of,  533 

Kashgil,  battle  of,  594 

Kay,  John,  Invents  flying  shuttle.  495 

Kenilworth,  Dictum.  125 

Khartoum,  siege  of,  595 

Kilkenny,   Statute  of,  187.  232 

Kllllecrankle,  battle  of,   434 

KImbolton,  ace  Montague 

King  George's  War.  485 

King's  Horse  Guards,  organized,  390 

KIrke.    Colonel.    41.^    4.'?2 
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Kiiox.  John,  tkottiflb  cefwimw.  2«u.  Ml- 

288 
Kuacrsdort  batU«  of,  490 

LaboorOB,    StatnU  tt   liO,   161:   1T7. 

17tt 

LacT,  Robert  de.  TV  7i 

La  liogue,  batUa  off,  48ft 

Lnmb.  William,  T.scouut  Meltouriit,  In 
tb€  Orey  ministry,  546;  pnme  nUn- 
later,  650-558 

l^arabert,  parliamentary  general,  876 : 
supports  the  Instrument  of  Ooyern- 
inent,  877,  383;  expels  the  Bump, 
'AM',  imprisoned,  388;  sentenced  to 
life  Imprisonment,  390 

Lnmbeth.  Treaty  of,  114 

LnnraMter,  council  of,  abolished.   342 

Lancaster,  Jcbn  of  (^aunt,  leader  of 
faction  of  barons  at  court  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  167;  campaign  in  France, 
1G\);  expelled  front  court,  170;  re- 
tiirn  to  power,  170;  aupporta 
Wyollf,  171  ;  attempt  to  secure 
<rown  of  CsHtlle,  182 ;  retam  to 
KiiKland.  1S4;  unpopularity  of, 
isr»;  death.  187 

Lancflstf^r,  Thomas,  earl  of,  opposes  the 
favdiltes  of  Kdward  IL.  143,  144; 
directs  administration,  146 ;  fall  of, 
147 

Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  65. 

Langland.  William,   174.  175 

Lnncport.   battle  at,  ^M) 

Lnnjfton.  Stephen,  archb'shop  ol  Canter- 
bury, lo.*) :  supports  Magna  Charta, 
108,  109  ;  suspeoded.  Ill ;  supports 
regency  of  Pembroke,  115 ;  death, 
l.-U 

Lailmor,  WuRh,  bishop  of  Ely,  resigns. 
2«2 :   doath.   28«) 

Laud.  Wlllinra.  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, reforms  of.  327.  332,  333:  re- 
forms in  Scotland.  336,  337;  fall 
and  death,   341.  342 

Lauderdale,   member  of  Cabal,   304.    408 

Lawrence,    Sir   Henry,   at    L"ckn'*w.   574 

LeIcoKter,   ^ce  Dudley  and  Montfort 

Leisfhton.  Dr..  petition  of,  against  Epis- 
copacy,   332.   -AXi 

Leipslc.   I.attle  of.   .')33 

Leo  X.  Pope,  relations  to  Henry  VIII, 
244,   24."3 

Tieofric.  earl  of  Mercfa.  50 

Leofwlu,  son  of  Godwin  of  Wessex,  52, 
oO 

Leslie.  Alexander,  commanded  Scots  In 
B'shops'  Wars^  337 ;  made  earl  of 
Leven,    ,<144 

Leslie.  David,  servea  with  Fa'rfax  at 
Marston  Moor.  355:  defeats  Mon- 
trose, 359 ;  defeated  by  Cromwell  at 
Dunbar.  369 :  at  Worcester,  370. 

levellers    the.  Insurrection  of.  366,  367 

Lewes,  battle  of,   121 

Lewes.  MIsp  of.  122 

LexlPfifton.  battle  of.  510,  511 

Liberal  party,  arowth  of  the,  564.  577. 
578:  disruption  of  the.  507 

Ll<*enslng  Act.  the.  43<) 


LilburiMi   "Freeborn  Johii,"   367 

UmerLek,  Trtaty  ot  4W 

LiDColiu  «!•  vAr  r>4  114 

UTarpod,  avt  Jenkmaoik  __ 

Llewelyn,  Princv  7t  Wales,  16<V  M. 

Local  QovenimefaC  Act,  tlia.  •01 

Lollards,  180,  ICI,  194,  im 

LondoD.  chaiteia  ofr  101,  102 :  tbt  great 
Blague  at,  lOS;  the  great  lire  of. 
806 ;  duriBff  tfme  of  Anne.  458 

liondonderry.  s^ege  of,  432 

l^ndoa,  TreatlesL  of,  240.  542 

lA>ngchamp,  William,  of,  Joatlclar  of 
Richard  1.,  06 

I^ngsvord.  Wlinam,  earl  of  Slallaibnry. 
107,  112 

Loo.  Declaration  of,  425 

Lords,  appellant,  the.  183,  184.  18« 

"Lose-Coat  Field."  battle  of,  480 

Loatwithiel,  battle  of,  356 

Lonla  VI.  of  France,  war  of,  with  Henry 
I..  74 

Loula  VI  I.  of  France,  relatloaa  to  Henr 
IL,  84,  00 

Loula  VIII.  of  France,  supports  hamn 
acatast  John,  112;  retires  froi 
EmriaAd,  114 

Louis  IX.  of  France,  awarde  the  Mise 
of  Amiens.  l2l 

r..ottla  ZI.,  of  France,  supports  Warwick 
agalnat  Edward  IV.,  217 ;  accepts 
Treaty  of  Plcqulgmy.  210 

Louis  XIL  wars  with  Henry  VIII..  238  : 
marrlafa  with  Ifsry  Tudor,  239 

Louis  XIII.  of  France,  relations  to 
Charlea  I..  321,  322.  824 

Louis  XIV.  of  France,  895;  "the  War 
of  Deyolutlon,**  399:  secret  trestles 
with  Charles  IL,  401,  405;  perse- 
cutes Hugneaota.  416;  relationa  to 
Jamea  IL,  war  apalnat  the  Leaaue 
of  Ainrsburg,  421 ;  quarrel  with 
Pope,  422;  offfenda  James  II..  423: 

flvea  refuge  to  James  IL.  427;  the 
eace  of  Ryswlck,  441.  442;  the 
Partition  Treaties,  448-444;  the 
war  of  the  Bpsnlsh  succession,  445. 
446>453.  4554  the  Treatlea  of 
Utrecht,  457 

T^uis  XV.  of  France,  relat^lons  to  Eng- 
land. 468,  476.  480^483:  489-493 

Louis  XVIIL  of  France,  restoration  of, 
535 

Lovel,  Lord,  rising:  of,  229.  280 

Loyal  Association,  the.   430,   440 

Lucknow.  s'ege  of,  571.  572 

Lucy.  Rirhard  de.  Justiciar  of  Henry 
IL.  85.  93 

LuneTlUe,  Peace  of.  522 

T.uslsnan,  Ouy  of.  94.  96 

LuHl^nans,  the,  and  Henry  III..  118 


Machinery,  social  results  of  use  ot  496. 

497 
Macon's  Bill  No.  2.  631 
Madrid.  Treaty  of.  482 
Maffna  Charta,  »i>c  Charter 
ifofffium    Concilium,    under   Wllllatt   I.. 

03 :  change  In  ^chsracter  of.  75.  76 : 

the   last.   3.S0 
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Mam,  rininff  of  tiM,  804 
Mabon,  tM  BUnlMipe 

Mmwi.  tattle  ot  693 
MaJoba  Hill,  battle  of.  608 
^'  ilaga.  battle  off,  451 
ialtfff, 


Df,  ttorralny  of  the,  569 

Maleoln,  Kliiff  of  SeotB.  does  homage 
to  Canute,  44 

Malestroit.  truce  of,  154 

MallgnantB,  the.  878.  887 

Malmsbury,  Wmiam  of,  70 

Molorjr  sir  Thoi&asr  227 

Malplaquet.  battle  of.  405 

BCalU  acqvired  by  Qreat  Britain.  r>24 

MmitCie,  the,  134 

Manchester.  «ee  Montague 

Bilandevnie,   Geoffrey   de,   82.   84 

Manila,  captured  by  British,  493 

Manor,  the,  91 

Manafleld.  chief  justice.  In  the  Wlikes 
case.  505,  507 ;  famouK  declBton  i  n 
slave  case.  517.  518 

Manufacturing;  under  Anne,  4(i4»; 
growth  of  during  the  timc>  of  ihv 
Georges,  4»4.  495 

Mjure^  Peter  de  la.  speaker  of  the  good 
parliament,   169,    170 

Marengo,  battle  of,  522 

Margaret  of  Aajou,  (fueen  of  Henry  VI.. 
203 ;  her  Influence,  207 :  part  In 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  208-218;  joined 
by  Warwick,  217:  defeated  at 
Tewkesbury,  218 

Margaret  of  Bargundy  supports  pretend- 
ers, 280-232 

Margaret  "the  Maid  of  Norway."  139 

Margarat  Tudor,  marriage  with  James 
IV.  of  Scotland,  236 

Maria  Theresa,  designated  for  the  Aus- 
trian succession.  473 ;  In  war  of 
Aaatrlan  succession.  480-482;  in 
seven  years'  war,  485-490 

Marlgaano.  battle  of,  240 

Marlborough,  see  Churchill  and  Jennings 

Marprelate  Tracts,  the,  801 

Marshall,  WUUam,  earl  of  Pembroke. 
109,  112;  114,  115 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  35o 

Martin,   member  of  the  Bump,   373 

Mary,  daughter  of  James  II.,  marriage. 
402;  becomes  Joint  sovereign  of 
England,  427,  428 :  death,  437 

Mary.  Queen  of  England,  succession  of. 
274 ;  policy  oU  275 ;  marriage  of, 
278;  restores  England  to  Papal 
allegiance.  279 ;  persecutions  of. 
280 ;  death  and  character  of,  283 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  birth  of,  263: 
marriage  of.  267;  succession  of, 
288 ;  depositkMi  of,  291 ;  plots 
against  Eltsabetb,  298:  death,  398 

Mary  of  Gu»ae.  manlage  with  Jamea  V. 
of  ScetUiDd,  268 

Matilda,  of  Scotland,  wife  of  Henry  I.. 
78 

Matilda,  dau^'hter  of  Henry  I.,  74.  77. 
78,  81-88 

Mantlee,  Prince,  860.  862 

Maximilian.   Emperor.  235.  238.   240 


MfCarthy.  Justin,  defeated  at  Newtown 
Batler*  482 

Medehamstede,  fonnded,  88 

Bfihemt  All*  revolt  of,  656 

lielboamew  ae«  Lamb   ,       ^   ,.     .,    ..« 

Mercian  Gonfederacy*  rlae  of  the,  11  18. 
aee  also  Offa  and  Penda 

Mathodlat  movemeht,  the,  478,  479 

Methuen  Treaty,  475 

Milan  Decree;  the.  529 

Mllltla  Bill,  the,  348 

Milled  edge,  adopted.  440 

Millenary  PetlUon,  the.  30(» 

Milton,  John.  844.   388 

Mlnden,  battle  of,  491 

Moaaatarles,   the^  under   Henry    L,    7l> 
suppression   of,  258-259 

Monk.  George,  duke  of  Albemarle,  pai- 
ftlameatary  general,  367 ;  In  Soot- 
land.  370-380 ;  serves  at  sea  against 
the  Dutch,  372;  restores  the  Long 
Parliament,  387;  part  In  restora 
tloB.  987,  388 :  made  duke  of  Albc 
marie^  388;  disbands  the  army  of 
the  Protectorate,  380 :  in  the  seronri 
Dutch  war,  395 

Monmouth,  James,  duke  of.  !»■  Scotland. 
408:  Insurrection  of.  411.  414: 
death,  415 

Monopolies  and  patents,  complaints 
ugainst  under  Elizabeth,  302;  at- 
tacked under  James,  318 ;  renewed 
form  of  under  Charles  I..  330 

Mons  Graupius,   battle  of.  3 

Montaaue,  Charles.  Whig  statesman. 
496 ;  his  resolutions  for  restoring 
government  credit.  440,  441,  444 

Montague,  FMward,  Lord  Klmbolton. 
earl    of   Manchester,    parl'araentary 

?eiieral,  351.  353.  355;  quarrel  with 
'romwell.   357,   358 

Montcalm.  French  governor  in  Amer- 
ica. 489,  491 

Monterean,  mutiny  at,  198 

Montfort,  John  de.  claimant  to  Dnrhy 
of  Brittany.  154.  162.  16,1 
Simon  de.  earl  of  Leicester,  leader  of 
Bngllsh  barons.  118:  quarrel  with 
Gloucester.  119.  120:  part  in 
Barons'  War,  121,  122:  death  at 
Evesham,   124 

Montrose.  Earl  of,  royalist  general  in 
Scotland,  356,  359 

Moore.  Sir  John,  in   Spain.  530 

Morcar.  earl  of  Northumbria,  53.  54.  50 

Mordaunt,  Charles,  earl  of  Peterborough. 
451 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  humanlat  and  chan- 
cellor of  Henry  VIII.,  237,  247: 
made  chancellor,  247 ;  perHCcutefi 
reformers,  251 ;  refuses  to  esupnort 
the  apostasy  of  Henry  VIII..  253. 
254 ;  character  and  death.  255 

Mortimer.  Edmund,  earl  of  March,  lead- 
er of  faction  of  barons  at  court  of 
Edward  III..  167 
Bdmurd.  captured  at  Brynglas.  191 
Edmund,  earl   of  March,  plot  to  pro 

claim  him  king.  197.  198 
Roger,   border   lord,   foe   of  Simon   de 
Montfort,  122.  123 
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Mortimer,  Roger.  Lord  of  Wlgmore.  earl  of  i 

Maxell,  piots  witb  IfiatelUi  against 

Kaward  II..  148.  150 
Roger,   earl   of   March,   aeknowladgad 

heir  of  Richard  11..  182.  185 
Mortimer's  Cross,  battle  of.  212 
Mortimer's   Hole,   150  ' 

Mortmam.   Statute   of,   185;   suBpended. 

280 
.MoitoD,   John,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Cardinal, 

221,  222,  247 
Mousehold  Hill,  battle  of,  270,  271 
.Mowbray,   Thomas,   earl  of  Nottingham, 

one    of    the    Lords   Appellant,    188, 

186 
Murray,    Sir  Andrew,   supports  Wallace, 

141,    142 
Muscovy  Company,  the,  304 
Musselburgh    or    Pinkie    Cleugfa,    battle 

of,  207 
Mutiny  Act,  the,  430 

Nrtmur,   taken  by  William  III.,  438 

Nnua  Sahib,  part  In  Ind.an  Mutiny. 
570.  571 

Nantes,  edict  of,  SO,"* ;  revocation  of,  416 

Napoleon   I.,  tfce  Bonaparte 

HI.  In  Crimean  war,  568,  569;  Orslnl 
affair,  574  :  Interferes  in  Italy.   575 

.Napoleonic  wars,  relation  of  to  strug- 
gles of  eighteenth  century,  535 ; 
cause  of  economic  distress  follow- 
ing,  537 

Naseby,  battle  of.  358 

Natal,  colonization  of,  562 

National  Debt,  founding  of  the.  436 

Navarlno,    battle  of,   542 

Navorrete,  battle  of.  165 

Navigation  Act,  the.  371 ;  renewed,  395 ; 
influence   of,   544 ;    the  last   of,   565 

Nelson,  Admiral,  522.  524  :  at  Trafalgar, 
526 

Netherlands,  ace  Flanders  and  Bur- 
Kundy ;  relations  of,  to  Elizabeth, 
290,  297 ;  to  the  Commonwealth, 
370.  373;  to  Charles  11.,  395.399; 
to  James  II.,  412-428;  for  alliance 
with  England  see  the  several  suc- 
cession wars  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury 

Neville.  Cicely,  wife  of  Richard  of  York, 
207 

Richard,  eiui  of  Salisbury,  sunports 
York  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
208.  213 
Richard,  enri  of  Warwick,  "the  King- 
maker ;  supports  York  during  early 
period  of  Wars  of  tho  Rosesi,  208- 
213;  plots  auaiUHt  Edward  IV., 
215,   217  :  death.  21S 

Neville's   Cros8.    baitle  of,    156 

New  Amsterdam  becomes  a  British  pos- 
session. 395 

Newburn,  battle  of.  339 

Newbury,  battles  of.   353,  357 

Newcastle,  see  Pelham 

Newcastle   platform,    the.   590 

New   En«'land,   see   America 

New  Model.  Ordinance  creating  the. 
357  :  organizfltlon  of,  858  :  qunrrels 
with   the  Ihinip.   .lOO.   .^fll 


New  Orleans,  battle  of,  532 

Newton,  John,  479 

N«w  Btjla.  adopted,  488 

N«w  York,  uamed.  305 ;  retakan  bf  tfct 
Datcb.  -^1 ;  $ee  alto  New  Aantir- 
dam 

New  Zealand,  colonised,  362 

Nicholas  I .  of  Rassia.  the  Greek  B^ 
volt,  542;  the  Crimean  War.  567: 
death,   569 

Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely,  85 

Nonresistance  BUI,   the,  404 

Norfolk,  see  Howard,  and  Blcod 

Norman  conquest  or  Bnglano,  see  Wit- 
ham  I. 

Normandy,  relations  to  Etbelred,  37,  SS 
41 ;  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  49. 
52:  wars  of  William  II..  in.  70: 
union  of.  with  England,  71,  72 
wars  of  Henry  I.,  in,  74.  75:  kw^r 
by  John,  103 ;  won  by  Henry  V- 
198;  regained  by  Charles  Vll.  «f 
France,  204,  206 

North  Briton,  no.  45,  the.  501 

North,  Council  of  the,  organised.  257: 
abolished,  342 

North,    Lord,    minister    of   George    III 
506;   American    policy,   500;   coaK 
tlon    with    Fox,    510 ;    grants  horn*' 
rule  to  Ireland,  512;  fall  of,  573 

Northampton,  assize  of,  03 
peace  of,  145 
battle  of,  211 

Northmen,  the,  in  England,  17,  18;  »f' 
also  Danes 

Northumberland,   sic   Dudley  and  Perfv 

.Northumbrian  Confederacy,  11.  12 

Nottingham,  sec  Finch 

Nova  Scotia,  ceded  to  England.  457: 
organized  as  part  of  Canada.  581 

Nystad,  Treaty  of,  469 

Gates,    Titus,    conspiracy   of.    404.   405 

413 
Occasional    Conformity    Bill,    the.    dc 

feated   by    Marlborough,   449,   45S: 

repealed,  468 
O'Connell,     Daniel,    agitator    for    Irl«b 

freedoni,  545,  560,  561 
Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  32.  3r» 

brother  of  Willlank  I.,  68 
OfTa,  king  of  Mercla.  11,  13,  16 
Oidcastle.  John,  Lord  Cobham,  106 
O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone,  revolt  of.  SO.'l 
Orangemen,  the,  521 
Ordalners,  the  Lords.  143 
Ordeal,   the.  31;  abolished.  88 
Orders    in    Council,    the   first,    528 ;    the 

second,  520 
Orleans.  Riegc  of.  sec  Joan  of  An- 
Orraond.  ftrc  Butler 
OrHiul  Affair,  the,  574 
o»horne,    Hlr    Thomas,    earl    of    Danb; 

minister    of    Charlee    II..    403-406; 

impeafhcd.      406:      released      froit 

pi-ison.    412:    minister    of   William 

III..     Implicated      In      East     Tndin 

Scandal.  438 
Oswy.  IS,  14 

Otterburn  or  Chevy  Chase,  battle  of.  190 
Oudenarde.  battle  of.   455 
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Oxford,  ProTiftlous  of.  117,  121 

University  ot  beginnings  of  the,  80; 

growth  In  18th  centnry,  188 
9ee  Uarley,  and  Vere 

Palmsnton,  aee  Temple 

Paudolt  Papal  legate,  106.  107,  111 

Papal  authority,  uniyeraally  recognised, 
246;  preparation  of  England  for 
reTolt  from,  246,  247;  see  also  un- 
der William  1.,  Henry  II.,  John, 
Henry  III.,  and  Wycllf 

Paplneau,  leader  of  Canadian  national 
party,  552 

Paris,  Peace  of,  669 
Treaty  of,  493 

Parish  ConncUs  Bill,  599 

Parker.  Admiral,  524 

Matthew,   Archbishop   of   Canterbury, 
284,  294 

Parliament,   increase   in   actlTlty   under 


Edward  III.,  172;  gains  right  to 
confirm  ministers,  195 ;  development 
of,  under  Henry  v.,  190,  197 ;  loses 


independence  under  Edward  IV., 
219 :  Elisabeth's  dealings  with,  285  ; 
quarrel  with  James  I.,  311 ;  re- 
covers power  of  impeachment,  318 ; 
early  strife  with  Charles  I.,  322; 
dethrones  and  executes  Charles  I.. 
365 ;  Important  constltutloLsl  prln- 
clDles  established  by  Danby's  case, 
406;  secures  control  of  crown 
grants,  444 ;  significance  of  Whig 
revolution  in  growth  of,  463,  464  ; 
attitude  toward  the  Wilkes'  Case, 
501 ;  reform  agitated,  506 ;  debates 
first  published,  507 ;  reform  agita- 
tion renewed,  630,  546;  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832.  547;  the  second  Re- 
form Bill,  579;  the  third  Reform 
Bill,  595 :  aee  aUo  Act  of  Union, 
BUI  of  Union,  Wltenagemot,  Mag- 
num Concilium,  ctnd  below 
Parliament,  the  Addled,  315 

Barebones,  aee  Nominated  Parliament 

the  Cavalier,  890,  405 

the  First  Convention,  887.  889 

the  Second  Convention,  427,  430,  435 

the  Good,  169,  170 

the  Long,  340 ;  reforms  of  the,  342 : 
carries  on  civil  war.  842-364 ;  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Presbyterian  major- 
ity by  Colonel  Pride,  864;  the 
Rump  tries  and  executes  Charles 
I..  364,  365;  refuses  to  dissolve. 
866 ;  conducts  government  of  Com- 
monweslth.  366-374;  expelled  by 
Cromwell.  374 ;  first  restoration  of,  ! 
385;  second  expulsion  and  restora- 
tion of,  386,  887:  calls  back  ma- 
jority. 387;  dissolYes  by  Its  own 
act.  887 

the  Nominated  or  Little,  876 

tba  Pensionary,   aee  Cavalier  Parlia- 
ment 

the   Reform.    248-252 

the  Short.  888 

the  Wonderful  or  Merciless.  183 
Psmell.    Charles    Rtnsrt.    Trl^h    «tnt*»R- 
man.   .%f)l 


Parsons,  Robert,  Jesuit  missionary,  886- 

296 

Partition  Treaties,   448-446 

Patay,  battle  of,  202 

Patersou,  Wihiam,  Scottish  financier, 
437,  452 

Patriot  King,  on  the  Idea  of  a,  Boling- 
broke's  esaay,  475 

Patriots,  the,  name  of  the  new  Tory 
party  in   18th   century,  475 

Paul  I.,  of  RuBs.a,  friend  of  Bonaparte, 
522 ;   assassination  of,   524 

Paullnus,  missionary  in  '^Corthumbrla, 
13,  14 

Pavla,  battle  of,  241 

Peasant  Revolt,   the,   177-179 

Pedro,  the  Cruel,  ally  of  Edward  III., 
165 

Peel,  Robert,  home  secretary,  540-543 ; 
in  Wellington  ministry,  545 ;  first 
administration  of,  551 ;  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  18,39,  558;  second 
administration  of.  558-560 ;  attitude 
toward  Irish  question,  560,  561 ; 
abolishes  Corn  Laws,  563 ;  death, 
566 

Peep  of  Day  Boys,   the,  521 

Peerage  Bill,  the,  468 

Pelham,    Kenry,    ministry   of,   481,    483. 
484 
Thomas,  duke  of  Newcastle,  minlstry 
of,    484-486;    joins   with    Pitt,    487- 
492 

Pembroke,  ace  Marshal 

I'enda,  12,  13 

Penn.  William,  419 

People's  Charter,   the,  555 

Percy,     Henry,     *'Hotspur,"    his    border 
wars,    101;    revolt    against    Henry 
IV..  192 
Henry,    earl   of   Northumberland,    rls. 

Ins  against  Henry  IV.,  101-192 
Ralph,  wins  Neville's  Cross.   156 
Thomas,      earl      of     Northumberland, 
plots  against   Elizabeth,   201 

Per|)endicular  style,  the.  22G 

Perpetuation  Bill.  the.  373 

Perrers,  Alice,  favorite  at  court  of  Ed- 
ward III..   166,   169,   170 

Perth,  Articles  of,  336 

Pesaro.   battle  of,   409 

Peterborough,   ace   Medehamstede 

Peterloo,  massacre  of,    539 

Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  469 
the  Hermit,  94 

Peter's  Pence.   66 ;   suspended  by  Henry 

Petition  and  Advice,  the.  382 

Petition  of  Right,   the,    110 

Petitioners,  the.  407 

Petre,  Edmund,  417 

Petty.   William.  Lord   SheltHmrue,   orimr 

minister.  513,  614,  585 
Philip  I.  of  France,  68;  war  with  Wil- 
liam I..  68 
II.  of  Fran'^e.  relations  to  Henry  II. 
and    RIchsrd    I..    98-99;    to    John. 
102-104,  106.  107 
IV.   of  France.    181,   182;   war   with 

England,  140,  142 
VT.    of    Francp.    sids    Rrotland.    1W: 
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war  wlib  £3dward  ill..  l&a-iCO; 
death,  162 
Philip  li.  of  Spain,  276 ;  mairfage  witSi 
Mary  Tudor^  278;  nrg^  M«ry  into 
Freuch  v'ar,  282 ;  relations  to  Elisa- 
beth, 286,  294,  295,  297800 ;  deata, 
8ul,  806 

III.  of  Spain,  accession  o^  806 

IV.  of  Spam,  effect  of  death  in  pre- 
cipitating the  war  of  Devolution, 
391) 

V.  of  Spain,  relations  to  Bnirland. 
445,  4407  452,  455 

Phlllipa,  queen  of  Edward  III.,  166 

I'hihpnaugh,  overthrow  of  Montrose  at. 
359 

Fhlllps-N'orton,  battle  of,  415 

Phaenijc  i'ark  murder,  the,  591 

PiiQUitcny.  Treaty  of,  219 

PictB.  inroads  of,  4 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  the.  267 

Pinkie  Cleugb,  or  Musselborough,  battle 
of,  267 

PIrna,  battle  ot,  48b 

Pitt,  WllLam,  earl  of  Chatham,  486; 
conducts  Seven  Years'  war,  486- 
489;  policy  of,  489,  490;  second 
iDlnlBtry  of.  50.'5-50G :  last  days  of, 
514 
William,  minister  of  George  III.,  615, 
516:  reforms  of,  518:  fore  gn 
IKJlicy  of,  518;  attitude  toward 
French  Revolution,  521  ;  conducts 
wars  against  Napoleon,  521-523, 
525-527  :    death,   527 

Plus  v..  bull  of,  against  Elizabeth,  202 

Placemen's   Hill,    403,   404 

IMague.  tho  Great,   396 

Plassey,   battle  of,   489 

Poitiers,   battle  of,  162 

Pole.    Geoffrey   de   la,    tnrns  stat€*8  evi- 
dence. 258 
Henry    de    la.    Lord    Montague,    plots 

against  Henry  VI IL.  257.  258 
.lohn  de  la,  joins  Slmnern  rising,  230 
Reg  n  a  Id    de    la,    cardinal,    bis   eccles- 
lastkal   unity,  258  :  attainted,  258 : 
return     to     Kngland.     277 :     papal 
legate    at     Mary's    court,    279-284 ; 
death,  284 
Michael  de  la.  earl  of   Suffolk,  favor- 
ite of  R'.hard   II.,  182.  183 
William     de  la,  duke    of    Suffolk,    de- 
feated   at    Jargeau.   202;    counclllo'* 
to    Henry    VI..    203:    attacked    by 
parliament.  204  :  death,   204 

Polish  Succession,  the  war  of  the.  476 

Poor  Law.  the.  of  Anne,  4.'>9 :  amend- 
ment^  net.   549 

Port  ManN)n,  aeqiiirod  ny  English.  457: 
lost   bv  Byng.   486 

Porteous  Riots,  the.  475 

Portlard.  Mce  Bentlnck 

Portland  Bill,  banu-  of.  872 

Portueal.  the  Methuen  Treaty  with, 
476 :  Pberal  povemrnent  of,  pro- 
tected by  En  eland.  541 

postal    reforms.    .'^.'^7 

Post  naii,  the.  312 

Poynlngs.  Sir  Edward,  in  Ireland.  «S2 

Pm^mufilty.   Statute  of.    IRft.    1«R    24l> 


Prague,  batae  of,  318 
Prayer-book,  tJM  iint, 

269,   £7S:    the    m 

labed,  276 
Presentment  of  Engllahry,  63 


uf   l^vard   TL 
Dod,    27S;    abol 


Press,  freedom  of  the, .esUblUbad.  4» 

Prebwarg.  k 

Preston,  liatUe  ibC,  «64,  466 


L'rebsbarg.  Peace  ot  &27 


Pride's  P«E«e,  864 

Primroee,     ArxrhtbaU     FMlin,     eaci    uf 

Koaebery,    SDcceaeor    of  Oladatonf. 

606 
Prfnetp09,  tiie,  6 
1 'rioting,    by    movable   type,    iatBaAicMi 

Into   England,  2B7 
Prison  reform  in  England,  516,  S17 
Protection   for  Ltfe  and  raspcUy  Act. 

the,  591 
Provlsors,  Sutute  «t  166.  18ft 
I*rynne.    William,    atUcks   atane  aad  i.* 


punished  by  Star  Chaabec  2SS,  S42 
Pnllln,  Robert,  at  OoifORl.  86 


Puajah,  annexed  to 
In  India,  562 

Puritans,  290,  298,  808.  809,  816.  327, 
332,  848,  849,  see  «ise  aeimntista 
nonoonformlfltv   and  dlsseatsBs 

Pym,  Joha,  pairHameBtary  Aeader.  319: 
in  the  Short  ParliameBt.  888;  at- 
tacks BtraSbrd.  841,  845:  Im- 
peadMd  ^y  Cfaaries  I.,  847:  cs'ses 
tlie  train  hands  of  London.  852: 
death,  354 

Pyrenees.  Treaty  of  the,  886,  484 

Quakers,  persecutions  of,  391.  892 

Quebec,  capture  of.  491 

Queen  Anne's  Bonnty,   450 

Queen  Anne's  War,  485 

Queen's  Colleges,  estabUshed  In  IrelaiW 

561 
Quia  Emptorcs,  statute  of.  12S 
Qufberon  Bay,  battle.  491 

Radeot  Brtdge,  ^battle  of.  188,  184 
Uaedwald  of  East  Anglia,  12.  IS 
Railroads,  the  first,  opened  la  Ehglaad. 

654 
Ralelirh.  Sir  Walter,  802,  804,  805.  S(iO. 

316,  31T 
Ralph  of  Cheater,  88 
Raralltles,  battle  of.  481 
Rapparees,  the.  893 
Reciprocity  of  Duties  BItl,  the,  548 
Recmnage  Act,  the.  440 
Recusants;  2d6.  821.  822 
Reform,     parlfaMueBtary.     546-547.    54S. 

570,  595 
Reformation,  the.  eaily  afbaaM  In  Cng 

lard.  247 :  In  fik^tland,  287 
Regulating  Act,  the.  507 
Relief  Act  the.  508 
Relig{09i9,  8ta*mte  de.  128 
R(>«<«1s8ory  Act.  the.  394 
Restoration,  the  S«^uart.  see  CkniM  II. 
Resiimntlon   Pill,  the    444 
Retford,   battle  of.  12 
Revo<>atloB.  the  Act  of. 
Richard  I.,  quarrels  tvith  Heory  TL.  01 

93 :    succession   of.   95 :   crasade  of. 
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96-07:    war*      with      France,    Q8; 
deatb,  90 

EUeharu  11.,  made  belr  to  crown,  170;  in 
leasaat  Ueyolt,  178;  dettes  parl.a- 
meuc,  168,  184 ;  asaunivs  govern- 
meut,  184 ;  eztraTagance  of,  185, 
186;  tronbie  with  Ireland,  IS?; 
deposed  by  Henry  IV.,  188;  dea^h. 
190 
III.,  taiiports  £dward  IV.,  214 : 
schemes  for  the  succession,  220 : 
reign  of,  221-223;  death  at  Bos- 
worth,  223 

Richard  of  Cornwall,  118,  122 

dnlce  of  York,  secures  control  of  gov- 
emment,  207.  208;  second  protecto- 
rate. 209,  210 ;  claima  crown,  211 ; 
■lain  at  Wakefield,  211 

Kldley,  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
part  in  the  Prayer-book,  269: 
death,  280 

U idol  11  plot,  the,  exposed,  298 

Rii^ta,  the  Bill  of,  480 

Rlpon,    Truce    of,    340 

Rizxio,  David,  murder  of,  291 

Robert  I.,  Bruce,  klngr  of  Scotland,  rl»- 
Ing  of,  142  :  successes  of,  144,  145 : 
king  of  Scotland,  145 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  supporto  Matilda. 
79,  83 

Robert  of  Jumieges.  arcbbialrap  of  Can- 
terbury. 50,  51  ^,   , 

Robert  of  Normandy,  son  of  William. 
68;  diSDUtes  succession  to  English 
crown,  70-74 

Roberts,  General,  502  ^  ^    .  ^ 

Robinson.  Frederick,  Tiscount  Qoderich. 
In  Liverpool  ministry,  540;  re- 
forms of,  543 :  prime  minister,  544  ; 
in  the  Grey  ministry,  646 

Rochelle,  battle  of.  169:  Buckingham'H 
expedition  to,  324.  325 

Roches,  Peter  des,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
114.  116 

Rockingham,  see  Went  worth 

Rodney,  admiral,  491.  493 

Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  90 

Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Justiciar  of 
Henry  iT,  75,  83,  85 

Roger,  Breteull,  earl  of  Hereford,  revolt 
of,  67 

Rogers>  John,  death,  280 

Rooke.  admiral.  450 

Root  and  Branch  BMl,  344,  845 

Rosebecque,  battle  of,  181 

Rosebery.  see  Primrose 

Roses.  War  of  the,  see  under  Henry 
VI.,  Edward  IV..  and  Richard  III. 

RossE.  0*Donovan,  Irish  agitator,  582 

Rowbftch.  battle  of.  480 

Rotherham,  Thomas,  arcbblahop  of 
York.  221 

RonndtiPcds.  the.  868 

Rous.  Francis.  876 

Rowton  Heath,  battle  ot  869 

Royal  Exchange,  founded.  804 

"Rule  i^ritannln,**  first  mppearaBce  ot 
477 

Fvmp.  Me  PcrllamcDt 

ttoptrt,  Frlnce,  nephew  of  Charles  V.. 
talPPP  part  In  virW  War,   SRI.   352. 


355,   359,   867,   370;   in  the  Dutch 
war,  395 

Russell.     Admiral     Edward,  wins     La 

Hogue,  485;  member  of  the  Junto, 

Russell,  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  Joint 
ministry  with  GrenvlUe,  501-502 

Russell,  John,  earl,  supports  reform 
measures  of  Grey  ministry,  546 ; 
becomes  prime  m.nister.  564 ;  beat- 
en by  Palmerston.  566;  in  Aber- 
deen ministry,  566;  succeeds  Pal- 
merston, 578 

Russell.  Lord  William,  Whir  leader,  411 

Russia,  war  with  Turkey.  586-588 

Rye  House  Plot,  the.  411 

Ryswick,  Peace  ot  441 

Sachereveirs  case,  456 

Saladin  Tithe,  the,  94 

Salisbury,  see  Neville  and  Cecil,  also 
Roger,  bishop  of 

Sampford  Courtenay,   battle  of,   270 

Sancroft,  William,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, one  of  the  seven  biShops, 
420;  deposed,  431 

Sanquihalr  Deciaiation,  the,  409 

San  Stefano,   Peace  of,  587 

Santa  Cruz,  battle  of.  881,  382' 

('aratoga.  battle  of.  511 

Sautre,  William,  first  English  heretic 
to  be  burned,  195 

Saville,  Sir  George.  Introduces  Catholic 
Relief  Act,  508 

Saville,  George,  marquis  of  Halifax,  op- 

Joses  Exclusion  Bill,  409.  410. 
18 ;  supports  William  III.,  426 

Saxons,  early  conquests  of,  4 

Save,  Lord,  murdered  In  Peasant  Revolt, 
205 

Schism,  the  Great.  181.  246 

Schmalkalden.  the  I>eague  of.  261 

Schomberg.  Marshal  of  William  III., 
killed  in   Ireland,  432 

Scone,  stone  of.  brought  to  Westminster 
by  Edward   I..   140 

Scotland,  early  relations  to  England, 
91.  93,  95 :  renews  homage  to  John, 
106:  ware  for  independence  of. 
139-145;  time  of  Henry  VIII..  268; 
reforms  of  Laud  in.  3.36,  337;  in 
the  Civil  Wars.  337,339 :  first  rep- 
resentation in  Enjclish  parliament. 
376:  CromwelPs  adm'nistratfon  of. 
380  T  restoration  in.  394 :  revolution 
In,  433 :  union  with  England.  453 : 
parllamentairy  fepresentarion  raJsrd. 
595:  sec  also  Picta,  Bruce,  and 
Stuart 

Scriptures,  the.  Wycllfs  translation  of. 
174 :  translation  of  forbidden.  194 ; 
translated  by  William  Tyndale, 
261;  the  "Great  Bible."  accepted. 
260 :  King  James  Version  of,  818 

Scuta^'e.  85 

Sebastcpol.  sieve  of.  568.  660 

Sedflremoor.  battle  of.   418 

Self -denying  Ord'»»a»ice,  the,   857 

Senlac.  see  Hastings 

Sepamtists.  the.  under  Rllxabeth.  80^» 
migration  of.   .355 
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Sepoy  Mutluy,  «<t    uud«i'  Indiu 
Septennial  Act,  the»  467 
Settlement,  the  act  of,  445,  467 
Seven  bistaopi.   the  trial  of,  420,  421 
SeTenoAks.  battle  of,  205 
Seren  yeai-s'  war,  the,  485-494 
Seymour,    Admiral,    bombarded    Alexan- 
dria, 594 
Seymour,   Jane,   Queen  of   Henry   VIII., 

260 
Seymour,     Edward,      earl    of    Hertford, 
duke    of    Somerset,    265 :    protector, 
267-271  :  death.  272 
Seymour,    Lord    Henry,    commandft    divi- 
sion   of    English    fleet    against    the 
Armada,    300 
Shaftesbury,   ste  Cooper 
ShakHp<>re,  William,  305 
Shelbourne,  aw   I'etty 
Sherlffmuir,  battle  of,  460 
Sheriffs,  instituted,  10,  20;  the  Inquest 

of.  89 
Ship-money,     levies    of,     330-331  ;       de- 
clared  Illegal,   342 
Stiire,  origin  of,  11,  19.  20,  34 
Shrewsbury,  battle  of,  192 
S  dmouth,  see  Addlngton 
S.dney,    Algernon,   411 
K.dney,  Sir  Philip,  297.  305 
Sierra   Leone,   colonized,   518 
S  leslan  wars,  480,  481 
SImnel.  Lambert,  230 
Rlnope,  battle  of,  568 
Six  Acts,  the,  of  Sldmouth.  530 
Six   Articles,    the,   260,   201.    205,   267 
Slavery,  African,   Introduced  into  Amer- 
ica, 304  :   agitation  for  abolition  of 
trade,   518;  abolition  of,  549 
Sluys,  battle  of,  153 
Smectymnuus,   .344 
Smith,  Adam.  515 
Solemn   League   and   Covenant.    354 
Solway  Moss,  battle  of.  203 
Somerset,   sir.   Seymour 
Soudan,    insurrection    In,   594.    595 
South  Sea  Company,  the.  409.  47o 
Southwold  Bay,  battle  In,  401 
Simlu.      Hcr      ui\(h,      different      Spanish 

Klnys,  Armada 
^pvctator,  the,  4012 
Spon(M"V,    Henry   do.    bishop   of   Norwhli, 

181 
SiKMicer.     Robert,     earl     of     Sunderland, 
adviser  of  James  II.,  417  l  of  Wil- 
liam  III..   438 
Spencer.    Charles,    earl    of    Suudciljiiid 
In  Stanhope  ministry.  408  :   Involved 
In   South    Sea   Scandal,   47« 
Spenser.    Kdmund,     the    Faeriv    Quoin. 

305 
Sports,    the  Declaration  of.   332 
Ht.  Albans.  Council  at.  107:  first  baitio 

of,  209:  second  battle  of,  212 
St.-    PnrtTiolomew's    Day,    massacre    of. 

293 
St.  Brlce*g  Dav,  maasacre  of,  38 
St.  George's  Plelda.  massacre  of.  504 
St.    John.    Henrv.    vls<x)unt    Bollnsrbroke. 
445.  450.  450.  462.  463:   return  of. 
472:  fonnds  new  party.    17.5 


I  St.   JohD,   Ulanu   of.   taken  by   Knglisb, 

St.  Mary's  Clytt,  battle  of,  270 
St.  Tropez,  battle  of,  480 
i  Stafford,  Sir  Humphrey.  205 
Stafford,  Henry,  ri»ing  of,  222 
Stamford  Bridge,  battle  of,  53,  54 
Stamp  Act,  the,  502 
Standard,  battle  of  the,  82 
Stanhope.  Jamea,  earl,  ministry  of.  46b 

470 
Stanhope.   Philip  Dormer,  earl  of  Ches 

terfleld.  483 
Stanley.   Edward,  earl  of  Derhy.   faTor> 
anti-slavery.    549 ;    prime    minister. 
573  ;  second  administration  of.  574  ; 
retires.  579 
Stanley,    Sir    William,    aupports    Henry 

Vil.,  223,  224 
Star  Chamber,   the  Court  of,  230.  234: 
tyrannies  of,    332,    333;    abolUhed. 
342 
Steam,  use  of  in  England  in  18th  ceo 

tury.  496 
Steele,  lilchard.  461 
Stelnklrk,  battle  of,  435 
Stephen,  reign   of,  80-84 
Stephenson,  George,   inventor.  554 
Stewart,    Robert,    viscount    Castlereagb. 

529,  531.  532,  541 
Stlgand,    archbishop  of   Canterbury.  51- 

53.  65 
Stoke,  battle  of.  230 
Stop  of  the  Exchequer,  the.  of  Charles 

II.,  401 
Strafford,  sec  Wentworth 
Strongbow,  sec  Clare 
Stuart,    see  under  names   of   sovereigus 
of  house 
Arabella,  309 

Henry,  Lord  Daruley,  291 
John,   earl   of   Bute,   492,   601 
Subinfeudation,  62 
Succession,  the  Act  of,  253 
Suez  Canal,  the.  593 
Suffolk,  ftrr  Pole  and  Grey 
Sunderland,   hw  Sijencer 
Supremacy,  the  zVct  of.  254,  285 
Surajah   Dowlah,  486,   480 
Surrey.  Htr  Howard 
'^uttee.   abolished.  562 
Sweyu   Forkbeard,  war  of.   38.  41.   Ao 
Swevn.    son   of  Godwin,    50,   51,   57 
Swift.   Jonathan.    461 
Swyrford.    Catharine,    wife   of   John  of 
(Jaunt,  185 

Talbot.   Sir  John.  202,  206 

Richard,  earl  of  Tyrconnel.  417;  dep- 
uty In  Ireland,  431 ;  administration 
of,  433 

Talents,  Ministry  of  all  the.  527 

Tangier,  becomes  British  posaesaion,  89^ 

'^ntler,  the,  462 

Taunton,  found'nv  of.  n 

Tea,  first  Introduced.  461 

Tel-el-Keblr.  battle  of.  594 

Temple.  Henry,  viscount  Palmeraton. 
member  of  Llyeroool.  minlstrv.  540: 
In  the  Grey  ministry,  546.  650 
foreign  policy  of.  566:   In  tlia  R-js 
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sell  uUulttry,  564 ;  iu  tlie  Aber- 
deen  ministry.  660;  prime  mlnUtert 
569 ;  in  the  orsini  affair,  574 ;  sec- 
ond ministry  of,  575;  in  Crimean 
war,  676;  attitude  toward  Ameri- 
can Civil  war,   576;  death,  577 

Temple,  Sir  William,  minister  to  the 
Netherlands,  399 ;  his  plan  of  goT- 
ernment,  406;  joins  country  party, 
406 

Ten  Articles,  the,  260 

Tenchebray.  battle  of,  74 

Tenaerie,  82  ^,^  ^    ^^, 

Test  Act,  the,  402.  417  ;  modified,  644 

Tewkesbury,  battle  of,  218 

Texel,  battle  off  the,  401 

Thames,  the,  20  ^  ..- 

Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,   8o 

Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
work  for  early  English  Church,  14, 
15 

Thirty-nine  Articles,  the.  290 

Thirty  years'  war,  outbreak  of.   317 

Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester,  leader  of 
faction  at  Court  of  Richard  II., 
182,  183 

Thusrsv  broken  up  In  India,  562 

Thurkiil.  Danish  leader,  40,   41 

Tiberias,  battle  of,  04 

Tifonderoga,  battle  of,  490 

Tleutsln,  Treaty    of,    574 

Ttlj^lt,  Peace  of,  527 

TUhe,  the  Irish  war,  548;  the  Com- 
mutation Act,  551 

Toleration  Act,  the,  430 

Torgeau.  battle  of,  492 

••Tories,"  the,  of  Ireland,  3V)3 

Tory  party,  birth  of.  404,  407,  408; 
strength  under  James  II.,  413-416; 
turns  against  king.  418-421 ;  in- 
trigues In,  under  William  III.,  435, 
438.  439;  attitude  of,  toward  war 
of  Spanish  succession,  447  ;  efforts 
to  secure  permanent  control  of 
Anne's  government,  449 ;  attempt 
to  defeat  Hanoverian  succession, 
456;  dissolution  of.  463;  revival 
of,  under  George  III.,  501-513;  re- 
forms of,  538 :  change  In  policy  of, 
540 ;  passes  Into  Conservative 
Party,  559 ;  final  disruption  of  the, 
599 ;  nee  also  Jacobites,  Court  Party 
and  Abborrers 

Toulouse,  Henry  II.*8  war  of.  85 

Townshend.  Lord,  first  minLstry  of, 
466-468 ;  second  minl.stry  of.  470 ; 
quarrel  with  Walpole,  472,  473 

Townshend,  Charles,  American  Duti'28 
Bill,  504 

Towton,  battle  of,  214 

TrafaUar.  battle  of.  526 

Transvaal,  colonization  of,  589 ;  war 
with.  503 :  passes  under  British 
control.  593:  «ee  also  Boer  war 

Trastamara.  Henry  of.  king  of  Castile, 
ally  of  France,  165 

Treasons  Act.  489 

Trevor.  Sir  John,  speaker  of  the  house, 

488 
Triennial    Act,    the,    890;    the    second. 
il8;  the  act  of  WllHani  Tlf..  437 


Triers,  the,  379  «. 

Trinidad,  taken  by  British.  624 
Trinoda  necctsitas,  the.  <«  ^    ^     ^^ 
Triple  Alliance,  the,  899;  of  the  Stan- 

ihope    ministry,    468;    of    William 

Pitt.  518620 
Troves,  Treaty  of,  199  ^    „.  ^ 
Tudor,    Henry,    earl    of    Richmond,    see 

Henry  VI I.,  of  England   • 
Tudor,  Owen,  213 

Tun,  the,  8  ^    ..^^ 

Tunnage  and  Poundage,  levy  of ,  322 
Turkey,   revolt  of  Greeks,   642,  543;   In 

Crimean    war,      667-569;      war    of 

1877.  686-588  ^  .  '         ^^o 

Tyler,  Walter,  leader  of  Insurgents,  178 
Tyndale,  Bible  translator,  251.  260 

Ulm,  battle  of,  526 
Ulster,  plantation  of,  314 
"Undertakers,"  the,  268,  315 
Uniformity,    the   act   of,    269,   276,   285, 

891    897 
Union,  Act  of,  tlie,  312,  453,  464 

Bill  of,  the.  523 
United  Irishmen,  Society  of,  513 
United  States,  see  America 
Uses,   Statute  of,  the,  257      ^ 
Utopia,  the,  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  25o 
Utrecht,  Treaties  of,  457,  468 

Vancouver  Island,  becomes  British  pos- 
session, 562  „^_ 

Vane.  Sir  Henry,  272,  273,  385,  387. 
390 

Van  Tromp.  Admiral,  372,  378 

Vere,   Robert   de,   earl   of   Oxford,    mar- 

?uls    of    Dublin,    duke    of    Ireland, 
82-184 
Verona,  Congress  of,  541 
Vervlns,  Peace  of,  306 
Victoria,    Queen    of    England,    accession 
of,   651 :    marriage  of,   558 :   epochs 
of    reign,    559:    assumes    title    of 
Empress   of  India.   689;   death   and 
character  of,  602 
Vienna,  Congress  of,  533,   540-541 

Treaties  of.  473,  476.  530 
Vigo  Bay,  battle  of,  450 
Vikings,  the,  17 
Villainage,  decline  of.  179 
Vllllers,   Charles.   556 

Georee,  favorite  of  James  I..  315^ 
318 :  conducts  war  with  Spain.  320. 
321 :  attempted  in&peachment  of, 
323:  expedition  to  Rochelle,  324: 
death.  328 
George,  duke  of  Buckingham,  member 
of  Cabal.  398.  402 
Vinegar  IIlll,  battle  of,  521 

Wagram.  battle  of,  530 

Wakefield,  battle  of,  212 

Wales,  early  relations  to  England,  91 : 
under  Edward  I..  126,  127;  revolt 
against  Henry  IV..  191,  193 :  Tudor 
settlement  of.  262-263;  Council  of. 
abolished.  342:  see  also  Llewelyn 

Wallace,  William,  Scottish  patriot  lend- 
er. 140.  141 
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Waller,  81r  WUlUm,  parttmneottiT  ftn- 
eral,  861,  S&2,  8M 

WalliDglord,  peace  of,  M 

Wa(poi«,  Kabert.  460,  4tt8 ;  restores  pub- 
lic credit,  47U  ;  policy  ot  -I'll ;  quar- 
rel with  Townsbend,  472;  lirst 
premier,  473;  faTors  toleration, 
474;  attitude  towards  war  of  tbe 
Pohah  succession,  476;  decline  of 
Influence  of.  477  ;  death,  478 

Walter,    Hubert,    archbishop   of   Canter- 
bury, IMI,  U7-99:  death.  104 
of    Oootances,    archbishop    of    Rooen, 
dHincellor  of  Kichard  1..  96 

Waltheof,  earl  of  Northumbrla,  52,  67. 
M^t  67 

Walworth,  ma/or  of  London.  178 

Wanborough,  battle  of,  11 

Wandewash,  battle  of,  401 

Wapentake,  the,  84 

\>arbeck,  Perlun,  pretender  in  time  of 
Hanry  VH.,  231-233 

Warrenne,  John,  earl,  regent  of  Scot- 
land,  141 

Warwick,  see  Beauchamp,  Neville  and 
Dudley 

Washington.  George,  511 

Waterloo,  battle  ot  584.  585;  effect 
upon  English  public  opinion,  537 

Watt,  James,   inventor,  496 

Wedgewocd.  Joslah.  potter.  497 

Wedmore,  the  Peace  of,  19 

Wellesley,  Air  Arthur,  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, In  India.  525 ;  in  Peninsula, 
581  :  In  Waterloo  campaign,  588- 
535 ;  prime  minister,  543.  544  ;  fall 
of  ministry,  545 :  opposes  Reform 
Bill.  547 ;  supports  Corn  Law  re- 
peal. 563 

Wontworth,  Charles  Watson,  marquis  of 
Rockingham,  first  ministry  or,  503, 
506 ;  second  ministry,  513 

Wen^-vorth.  7%omas.  earl  of  Strafford, 
parliamentary  leader.  319.  323. 
326 ;  supports  king.  328 :  deputy  of 
Ireland,  383.  334:  In  the  Royal 
Council.  338,  339;  attainder  of, 
•HI.  342 

Wericeld,  the,  7,  28 

Wesley,   John,   btv  Methodist   movement 

Westminster.  Council  of.  80 
Peace  of,  402 
Provision  of.  119.  120.  126 

Whig  Party,  naming  of  the.  407:  rise 
of  the,  440 :  first  era  of  mie  of  the, 
464 :  reforms  of  the.  538,  551  ;  see 
a/«o  under  Tory  party 

Whltbv.  Synod  of,  14 

Whitfield.  George.  478 

White  ship,  the.  77 

Wilberforce.^  William,  antl-slavery  agi- 
tator, 618,  549 

^Mfrld.  14.  15 

Wllkea.  John,  501.  504,  608.  507,  608 

Wilkes,  tlie  aflPalr.  676 

WUllam  L.  the  Conoiieror.  duVo  of  Nor- 
mandy,  61.  52  :  lnvii»«on  of  ETv*»»and 
62-66 ;  conquest  of  r>ngland.  57-60 : 
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reocfanlKs    tlie    MnfdWB.    60-68; 
death  a^d  cbaractsr  of,  68,  60 
Willuuu  11.,  Kttfus,  70-72 
iiin   Prince  of  Uiange,  400;   invades 

fisnglaAd,  421-426;  accession  to  Ku- 
iish  throne,  427-428;  character  of. 
29  ;  in  Ireland,  482  :  accepts  crown 
of  Scotland,  488 ;  In  war  of  Enghsh 
succession,  434 :  relations  with  par- 
liament, 435-438;  introduces  party 
government,  439 ;  new  pulitical 
conditions,  442;  the  partition 
treaties,  443,  444 ;  opposition  in 
narliament,  445;  death,  446 
IV..  accession  ot  545:  democratic 
sympathies  of.  546;  attitude  to- 
ward parliamentary  reform,  546, 
547 
William,  Longsword,   earl   of  Salisbury. 

107.  112 
Wn  -.m  of  Orange,  292,  296 
W!'   ^    ,  son  of  Henrj  I.,  77 
WilUam,    the    Lion,    King   of   Scotland 

William  and  Mary's  War,  485 

Wlll.am   Henry.  Fort,  489 

Williams,    arcbblafaop     of     York,    with 

draws  from  Lords,  847 
Wincebv.  battle  of.  858 
Winchelsey,   archbishop.   182 
Winchester,  Henry  of,  supports  Matilda. 

Winchester,   SUtute  of.   128 

Win  wood  field,  the,  13 

Witchcraft,  death  penalties  for  abol- 
ished. 474 

Wltf^oH^mot.  T,  JU.  Bii  Afo^tMN  Con- 
cilia m 

Woirt\    iflkw   Quebc-c.    -JUi 

W'i|*iey.   <^nt^rfll.   5114 

Woli^o-  Thoiiifla,  Cnrdliial,  minister  of 
U^tirj  VltL.  2.^0,  240:  onpopulsr- 
iiy  or  241,  242:  relation  to  the 
rburrh.  242    %VA:   fiilJ  ot  244,  24»5 

Wootr^   P<Mj**ft.   461 

WiMMlsrocli.   Council  at.  85 

WoniJvMk,    Ar*fhot)T.    Lt^rd    Stales,    215. 

Woodvllle.  Elisabeth,  Queen  of  Edward 
IV..  215 

WoodvMle.  Sir  Richard,  earl  Rivers.  215, 
216 

Worcester,  battle  of.   370,  878 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  plans  for  re- 
building London,  469 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  literary  work,  305 : 
rising  under  Mary.  278 

Wycllf.  John.   168:   trial   ot   171.    172; 

^,     works  of.  174:  reforms  ot  180 

Wykf1)am.  W'lMum  ot  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. 167:  ml'^lster  of  Edward 
III.,  168-184;  death.  194 

York,  school  ot  16 
York.  propos»tlo«.  the.  H49 
Young  Ireland  Party,  660 

7uhi8.  war  with  the.  589 
Zntphen.   29T 
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